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CHAPTER  I. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  FRONTIER  POPULATION  EAST  AND 
SOUTH  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER. A.D.  1770  TO  1810. 

Argument. — Condition  of  the  frontier  Settlements  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia.— Characteristic  Traits  of  the  Pioneers  generally.  — Manners  and  Customs: 
1.  Costume  of  the  Planters:  the  Hunting-shirt;  Pantaloons;  Breech-cloth  and  Leg- 
gins;  Moccasin.  — 2.  Habitation:  the  Log  Cabin;  its  Location;  internal  Appear- 
ance.— 3.  Employments:  the  respective  Duties  of  Man  and  Wife. — 4.  Diet:  Meats; 
wild  Game  ; Bread  ; Pone  ; Journey-cake  ; Hog  and  Hommony  ; Substitutes  for  Tea 
and  Coffee. — 5.  Settlement  Rights : Nature  and  Extent;  tomahawk  Improvements. 
— 6.  Fort,  or  Station:  Form  and  Construction;  its  Location  and  Use;  Stations  in 
Kentucky. — 7.  Hunters:  Science  of  Hunting;  a hunting  Camp;  Game;  Hides;  Pel- 
tries.— 8.  Caravans:  amiual  Trips  to  Baltimore  and  Frederic;  Equipment  of  Cara- 
van; solitary  Houte  across  the  Mountains;  Order  of  March;  Fare. — 9.  The  moral 
Sense:  state  of  Morals;  natural  Honesty  and  Sense  of  Honor  the  supreme  Law; 
force  of  Public  Opinion ; “Lynch  Law;”  “Regulators.” — 10.  Social  Virtues:  Hos- 
pitality; Sociality;  Conviviality;  a marriage  Party;  Sports  and  Amusements. — 11. 
Boatmen  : general  Character ; Costume  ; Habits  ; peculiar  Traits  of  Character. — 12. 
Rational  Character : Diversity  of  People  and  Languages  blended;  Peculiarities  of 
Feelings  and  Habits  neutralized;  Influence  of  free  Government  upon  the  Enterprise 
and  moral  Character. — 13.  Religious  Traits  : Religion  disconnected  with  civil  Pow- 
er ; Ministers  dependent  for  Support  upon  their  own  Merit ; religious  “Awakenings,” 
or  “ Revivals,”  in  the  West ; “ Camp-meeting”  Scene ; Origin  of  Camp  Meetings  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee ; Camp  Meeting  at  Cane  Ridge ; at  Desha’s  Creek ; at 
Cabin  Creek;  astonishing  Influence  of  sylvan  Preaching,  and  the  attendant  Circum- 
stances ; extraordinary  Conversions ; Disturbance  of  mental  and  nervous  Systems 
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Compelled  to  adopt  the  Indian  Revenge. — Volunteer  Defense  of  the  West. — Person- 
al Characteristics  of  frontier  Soldiers.  — Athletic  Form  and  Strength. — Patience  of 
Toil  and  Privation. — Recuperative  Powers  of  the  System. — State  of  Feeling  on  the 
Frontiers. — Exterminating  Policy  of  Indians. — Cruelty  of  British  Tories. — Spirit  of 
Revenge  in  the  People. — Their  domestic  Enjoyments. — Indian  scalping  Parties  on 
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tures and  Punishments  suffered  during  his  Captivity. — Sold  in  Detroit. — Escapes  to 
Kentucky. — Serves  under  Colonel  Clark  in  1780  and  1782. — An  active  partisan  War- 
rior until  1792. — Encounters  Tecumseh. — Serves  in  Wayne's  Army. — Abandons  Ken- 
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Dewett’s  Comer.” — “ Treaty  of  Long  Island,”  on  Holston. — Cherokees  retire  from 
ceded  Territory. — Hostilities  of  Northwestern  Tribes. — Kentucky  Stations  supplied 
with  Powder  by  Major  Clark. — Posts  on  the  Ohio. — Attack  on  M'Clellan’s  Station, 
December,  1776. — Hostilities  in  West  Augusta.  — County  of  Kentucky  erected. — 
Militia  Organization  in  1777. — District  of  West  Augusta  divided  into  three  Counties. 
— Ohio  County  organized. — Settlements  in  West  Augusta. — The  Indians  attack  Har- 
rod’s Station ; also,  Logan’s  Fort  and  Boonesborough. — Militia  organization  in  Ohio 
County. — Memorable  Siege  of  Boonesborough  from  July  4th  to  September. — Captain 
Logan’s  Re-enforcement  from  North  Carolina. — Colonel  John  Bowman’s  Re-enforce- 
ment.— County  of  Kentucky  organized. — Militia  Organization. — Extent  of  Kentucky 
County. — Colonel  Henderson  indemnified  for  Loss  of  Transylvania. — Indian  Hostili- 
ties near  the  Ohio. — Cornstalk,  Ellinipsico,  and  Red  Hawk  killed  at  Point  Pleasant. 
— Condition  of  Wheeling  Fort. — “ Fort  Henry.” — Situation  and  Importance  of  this 
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near  the  Fort. — Incidents  of  Indian  Warfare. — Major  M'Cullock. — Captain  Mason. — 
Major  Clark  plans  the  Reduction  of  Kaskaskia. — The  Expedition  proceeds  from  “ the 
Falls.” — Surprise  and  Capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  “ Fort  Gage.” — Suspension  of  Civil 
Government  in  West  Augusta. — Martial  Law  suspended. — Courts  organized. — At- 
torneys and  Attorney-general. — Daniel  Boone  and  twenty-seven  Men  captured  at 
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Blue  Licks. — His  Captivity  among'  the  Indians. — His  Escape  and  Hetum  to  Boones- 
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DISCOVERY  AND  SETTLEMENT 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  FRONTIER  POPULATION  EAST  AND 
SOUTH  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER. A.D.  1770  TO  1810. 

Argument. — Condition  of  the  frontier  Settlements  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia.— Characteristic  Traits  of  the  Pioneers  generally  . — Manners  and  Customs : 
1.  Costume  of  the  Hunters:  the  Hunting-shirt;  Pantaloons;  Breech-cloth  and  Leg- 
gins;  Moccasin.  — 2.  Habitation:  the  Log  Cabin;  its  Location;  internal  Appear- 
ance.— 3.  Employments:  the  respective  Duties  of  Man  and  Wife. — 4.  Diet:  Meats; 
wild  Game  ; Bread  ; Pone  , Journey-cake  ; Hog  and  Hommony ; Substitutes  for  Tea 
and  Coffee. — 5.  Settlement  Rights : Nature  and  Extent;  tomahawk  Improvements. 
— 6.  Fort,  or  Station:  Form  and  Construction ; its  Location  and  Use;  Stations  in 
Kentucky. — 7.  Hunters:  Science  of  Hunting;  a hunting  Camp;  Game;  Hides;  Pel- 
tries.— 8.  Caravans:  annual  Trips  to  Baltimore  and  Frederic;  Equipment  of  Cara- 
van; solitary  Route  across  the  Mountains;  Order  of  March;  Fare. — 9.  The  moral 
Sense:  state  of  Morals;  natural  Honesty  and  Sense  of  Honor  the  supreme  Law; 
force  of  Public  Opinion ; “Lynch  Law;”  “Regulators.” — 10.  Social  Virtues:  Hos- 
pitality; Sociality;  Conviviality;  a marriage  Party;  Sports  and  Amusements. — 11. 
Boatmen:  general  Character;  Costume;  Habits;  peculiar  Traits  of  Character. — 12. 
National  Character : Diversity  of  People  and  Languages  blended;  Peculiarities  of 
Feelings  and  Habits  neutralized;  Influence  of  free  Government  upon  the  Enterprise 
and  moral  Character. — 13.  Religious  Trails:  Religion  disconnected  with  civil  Pow- 
er ; Ministers  dependent  for  Support  upon  their  own  Merit ; religious  “ Awakenings,” 
or  “Revivals,”  in  the  West ; “ Camp-meeting”  Scene ; Origin  of  Camp  Meetings  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee ; Camp  Meeting  at  Cane  Ridge ; at  Desha’s  Creek ; at 
Cabin  Creek;  astonishing  Influence  of  sylvan  Preaching,  and  the  attendant  Circum- 
stances; extraordinary  Conversions  ; Disturbance  of  mental  and  nervous  Systems. 


Whatever  pertains  to  manners  and  customs  of  the  early 
pioneer  settlers  on  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Ohio,  applies, 
with  nearly  equal  correctness,  to  the  early  white  population 
of  all  the  western  half  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  no  less 
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than  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  from  the  year  1770  to  1794, 
and  to  the  white  settlements  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  until  the 
termination  of  the  Indian  war  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne.  All  the  settlements  on  the  northwest, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Ohio,  during  the 
hostilities  of  the  western  tribes,  were  placed  in  nearly  the  same 
circumstances  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  frontier  life. 

[A.D.  1770-1794.]  One  general  trait  has  always  charac- 
terized most  of  the  frontier  settlers  contiguous  to  hostile 
tribes  of  Indians,  and  that  is  a daring,  fearless,  and  enterpris- 
ing spirit ; a hardy,  robust,  and  patient  constitution,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  refinements,  luxuries,  or  comforts  of  the  older 
Atlantic  colonies.  The  circumstances  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  were  such  as  tended  to  form  constitutions  capable 
of  enduring  almost  any  privation  or  bodily  exposure  without 
danger  of  serious  disadvantage,  mentally  or  physically. 

Such  qualifications  were  indispensable  to  those  whose  situa- 
tion compelled  them  to  brave  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
far  remote  from  civilized  life,  and  to  contend  with  the  fierce 
beasts  of  prey,  and  with  the  wily  savage  in  his  native  haunts 
and  forests.  The  pioneer  who  advances  into  the  American 
wilderness  against  the  consent  of  the  fierce  and  vindictive  sav- 
age, must  possess  no  ordinary  share  of  courage,  and  an  iron 
constitution  to  sustain  him. 

To  form  a proper  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  western 
pioneer,  we  must  view  him  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed ; examine  him  in  his 
manners,  customs,  mode  of  life ; in  his  pursuits,  pastimes,  and 
his  domestic  relations.  Living  in  constant  intercourse  with 
the  savage  tribes,  his  costume,  manner  of  life,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms were  necessarily  half  savage  and  half  civilized,  and  often 
the  whole  character  of  the  savage  was  assumed. 

1.  The  costume  of  the  pioneer  was  simple,  plain,  and  well 
adapted  for  use,  comfort,  and  durability,  and  not  unlike  that 
of  the  native  savages.  The  ordinary  apparel  of  the  hunter 
consisted  of  a peltry  cap,  pantaloons,  buckskin  moccasins,  and 
a hunting-shirt,  girded  with  a leather  belt.  Over  this  was 
worn  the  cross-belt  of  the  shot-pouch  and  powder-horn,  cross- 
ing from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  right  side.  On  actual  hunting 
duty,  and  during  inclement  weather,  a pair  of  “ leggins”  were 
closely  wrapped  upon  the  legs  and  lower  portion  of  the  thighs, 
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of  dressed  deer-skin  made  smooth  and  firm.  The  pantaloons, 
worn  tight  and  close  to  the  legs,  were  made  of  domestic  linsey, 
or  tow-linen,  but  more  commonly  of  soft  and  pliant  dressed 
buckskin,  which  was  both  elastic  and  durable. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  pantaloons,  the  hunter  adopted  the 
“ long  leggins”  of  the  Indian,  which  extended  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  thighs,  while  the  breech  and  loins  were  covered  with  the 
more  convenient  breech-cloth  of  the  savage,  secured  by  a gir- 
dle around  the  waist.  This  covering  was  formed  by  a piece  of 
cloth  or  linen,  nearly  a yard  long,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  wide, 
passed  between  the  thighs,  with  the  two  extremities  carried 
under  the  belt,  in  front  and  rear,  and  the  loose  ends  hanging 
over  the  girdle  behind  and  before  served  as  ornamental  flaps. 
These  flaps  were  often  ornamented  with  coarse  embroidery. 
The  leggins  were  attached  by  straps,  or  suspenders,  to  the 
same  girdle.  With  this  dress,  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs  and 
hips,  for  the  sake  of  free  action,  were  partially  exposed,  unless 
covered  by  the  skirt  of  the  hunting-shirt. 

After  the  settlements  had  advanced  to  some  degree  of  civ- 
ilized refinement,  this  costume,  formed  of  dressed  buckskin,  had 
been  adopted  by  the  young  beaux  as  a fancy  dress  to  display 
their  fine  forms  and  persons.  To  do  this  more  effectually,  it  has 
been  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  them  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  church  during  public  worship,  and  gravely  take  their 
seat  in  the  congregation,  or  stand  gazing  with  stoical  indiffer- 
ence, in  imitation  of  Indian  curiosity,  but  not  contributing  in 
the  least  to  the  sedate  devotion  of  the  young  ladies  present.* 

The  hunting-shirt  was  a characteristic  article  of  costume 
among  the  western  emigrants.  Although  many  declined  as- 
suming the  leggins  and  breech-cloth  of  the  Indian,  and  still  ad- 
hered to  the  pantaloons  and  breeches  of  their  ancestors,  all 
adopted  the  hunting-shirt  as  an  overcoat,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  frontier  mode  of  life,  from  its  comparative  simplicity  of 
form,  and  its  convenience  in  their  rambles  and  hunting  excur- 
sions through  brush  and  the  forests.  Hence,  as  Dr.  Doddridge 
observes,  “ the  hunting-shirt  was  universally  worn.  It  was  a 
kind  of  loose  frock,  reaching  half  way  down  the  thighs,  with 
large  sleeves,  open  before,  and  so  wide  as  to  lap  over  a foot 

* See  Doddridge's  Notes  on  Western  Virginia,  p.  115.  This  is  a valuable  little  work 
in  one  volume  12mo,  treating  of  the  early  settlements  near  the  Ohio  River,  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  Indian  wars  in  that  region,  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Doddridge,  ed.  1825,  Wells  burg,  Virginia. 
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or  more  when  belted.  The  cape  was  large,  and  sometimes 
handsomely  fringed  with  a raveled  piece  of  cloth,  different  in 
color  from  the  hunting-shirt  itself.”  The  bosom  of  this  dress, 
above  the  belt  which  encircled  the  waist,  served  as  a wallet  to 
carry  a chunk  of  bread  and  “ jerked  beef,”  cakes,  tow  for  the 
gun,  and  other  necessaries  for  a hunter  and  warrior.  The  belt, 
which  was  always  tied  behind,  served  to  hold  the  dress  close 
and  in  order.  On  the  right  side  was  suspended  a tomahawk, 
and  on  the  left  a scalping-knife,  each  in  a leathern  case. 

The  hunting-shirt  was  generally  made  of  linsey,  sometimes 
of  coarse  linen,  and  occasionally  a very  fine  one  for  summer 
was  made  of  calico,  or  of  dressed  deer-skins  for  winter ; the 
latter  were  very  warm  in  cold  and  dry  weather,  but  were  not 
well  adapted  for  rain.  Sometimes  the  deer-skin  hunting-shirt 
was  ornamented  with  numerous  tassels  and  bands  of  fringed 
cleer-skin  around  the  skirts,  the  cape,  and  even  around  the 
sleeves  near  the  shoulders  and  wrists. 

Under  the  hunting-shirt  was  often  worn  an  ordinary  vest, 
made  of  the  same  material,  while  a common  cotton  or  linen 
shirt  was  worn  next  the  skin.  Such  was  the  apparel  adapted 
to  freedom  of  action,  and  to  the  life  of  a hunter. 

The  “ moccasins”  are  Indian  coverings  for  the  feet  instead 
of  shoes.  These  were  made  of  thick,  dressed  buckskin,  in  a 
single  piece,  gathered  by  a single  seam  on  top  of  the  foot  from 
the  toe  to  the  instep,  and  by  another  from  the  bottom  of  the 
heel  to  the  top  without  gathers,  as  high  as  the  ankle  joint,  or 
higher.  Flaps  were  left  on  each  side,  which,  in  cold  weather, 
could  be  closely  adjusted  around  the  ankle  and  lower  part  of 
the  leg  ; but  in  dry  weather  these  flaps  were  permitted  to  hang 
down  over  the  upper  side  of  the  foot.  These  flaps  in  the  In- 
dian moccasin  were  often  highly  ornamented  by  a species  of 
figures,  embroidered  with  variegated  porcupine  quills  and  shells, 
similar  to  our  modern  bead-work  ; in  fact,  many  of  them  were 
handsomely  covered  with  the  brilliant  colors  of  bead  embroid- 
ery. 

In  cold  weather  the  moccasin  was  well  stuffed  around  the 
feet  with  loose  deer-hair,  wool,  or  leaves,  to  protect  the  feet 
from  the  inclement  weather.  The  seams  in  this  covering  for 
the  feet  were  sewed  and  gathered  by  means  of  an  awl  and 
thongs  of  buckskin,  or  the  sinews  of  the  deer,  which  were 
known  by  the  general  term  of  “ whangs.”  E very  hunter’s  shot- 
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pouch  was  supplied  with  a rude  moccasin-awl  and  a roll  of 
buckskin,  and  whangs  for  mending  and  patching  his  moccasins 
at  night.  It  was  the  use  of  buckskin  moccasins  in  wet  weath- 
er, and  cold  spring  thaws,  doubtless,  that  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  inveterate  cases  of  rheumatism  so  common  among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  Ohio  region.* 

2.  Habitations. — The  log  cabin  was  the  primitive  abode  of 
the  agricultural  population  which  first  advanced  west  of  the 
mountains  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  These  habitations  of 
the  western  settlements  were  rude  and  simple,  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Al- 
most the  only  tools  possessed  by  the  first  settlers  were  axes, 
hatchets,  knives,  and  a few  augers.  They  had  neither  saw- 
mills nor  carpenters,  nails  nor  glass,  bricks  nor  masons.  Each 
house  erected  was  of  similar  construction,  and  consisted  of  one 
or  more  log  pens,  in  the  shape  of  a square  or  parallelogram, 
with  the  logs  notched  at  each  end,  and  riding  transversely  on 
each  other,  forming  the  body  of  the  house.  The  logs  were  cut 
to  one  length,  and  were  selected  of  nearly  the  same  size  ; they 
were  put  up,  either  round,  and  with  the  bark  on,  or  were  neat- 
ly hewed  on  two  sides,  just  as  the  taste  and  means  of  the  build- 
er might  prompt.  After  the  pen  was  raised  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  foundation,  the  gable  ends  were  car- 
ried up  with  ridge  poles  extending  lengthwise  for  the  support 
of  the  clap-board  roof.  The  clap-board  shingles  were  laid  in 
regular  courses,  over  each  of  which  a weight  pole  was  laid, 
and  retained  in  its  place  by  short  blocks  of  wood  at  right  an- 
gles intervening. 

The  roof  being  completed,  a door  was  cut  out  and  faced,  and 
also  a window,  if  it  were  deemed  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  spaces  between  the  logs  of  the  house  were  closed  by 
“ chinking,”  or  small  blocks  of  wood  riding  upon  each  other, 
and  afterward  daubed  and  plastered  with  tempered  clay  or  mud. 
An  opening  was  also  cut  out  for  the  chimney,  and  a wooden 
square  stack,  of  small  pieces  of  wood,  rudely  dove-tailed  to  one 
end  of  the  house,  was  built  up,  tapering  to  the  top.  It  was  so 
connected  with  the  house  as  to  form  a large  fireplace  and  chim- 
ney literally  outside  of  the  house.  This  chimney  was  chinked, 
daubed,  and  plastered  similar  to  the  house,  except  that  the  plas- 
tering was  chiefly  inside,  and  quite  thick,  to  protect  the  wood- 

* See  Doddridge’s  Notes,  p.  114. 
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en  structure  from  the  action  of  the  fire  within.  The  jambs  and 
back  of  the  fireplace  were  also  further  secured  by  three  up- 
right, large,  flat  stones  laid  in  mud. 

The  earth  was  often  the  only  floor,  but  more  commonly  the 
floor  was  made  of  “ puncheons,”  or  slabs  split  from  logs,  hewed 
smooth  on  the  upper  side,  and  resting  bedded  upon  poles  raised 
above  ground.  The  “ loft,”  or  attic  story,  sometimes  had  a 
puncheon  floor,  and  a rude  ladder  in  one  corner  served  as  a 
stairway.  The  door  was  made  of  thick  clap-boards  split  from 
oak  logs,  and  pinned  to  cross-pieces,  and  were  hung  upon 
wooden  hinges,  and  fastened  by  a wooden  latch.  The  open 
door  or  the  broad  chimney  admitted  light  by  day,  and  a rous- 
ing fire  and  a bear-grease  lamp,  or  a buffalo-tallow  candle,  were 
their  resource  at  night. 

As  soon  as  the  mechanic  and  merchant  appeared,  sashes 
with  two  or  four  lights  of  glass  might  be  seen  set  into  gaps 
cut  through  the  side  logs.  Cotemporaneously,  old  barrels 
began  to  constitute  the  tops  of  chimneys,  and  joists  and  plank, 
sawed  by  hand,  took  the  place  of  puncheons.* 

At  first  log  cabins  were  built  in  villages  or  clusters,  and  sur- 
rounded with  stockades  formed  by  logs  set  upright  in  the 
ground,  and  made  bullet-proof  for  mutual  protection  against 
Indian  surprise  and  massacre. 

The  location  of  the  house  was  generally  in  some  vale  or  dell, 
near  a running  stream  of  water,  or  near  some  permanent  spring. 
Thus  they  consulted  their  own  convenience  in  obtaining  a con- 
stant supply  of  water,  and  also,  considering  that  every  thing 
coming  to  the  house  from  abroad  is  more  easily  carried  “ down 
hill”  than  up,  the  house  was  seldom  placed  upon  an  eminence. 
In  all  the  first  locations  the  bottoms  were  selected,  and  the 
contiguous  ridges  formed  the  boundaries  of  the  tract.  This 
continued  until  the  system  of  square  surveys  was  introduced, 
when  the  boundaries  of  tracts  were  straight  lines,  and  not  the 
natural  features  of  the  country. 

The  inside  appearance  of  a frontier  habitation  was  also 
unique,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Bu- 
reaus, side-boards,  and  armors  were  unknown,  and  so  were 
their  uses.  The  whole  furniture  of  a room  consisted  of  one 
home-made  bedstead,  and  one  trundle  bedstead  under  it  for 
children,  both  well  furnished  with  bear  skins  and  buffalo  robes 

* See  Kendall's  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  74,  75. 
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instead  of  blankets  ; a few  split-bottom  chairs,  and  a few  three- 
legged  stools,  a small  movable  bench  or  table,  supported  by  two 
pairs  of  cross-legs,  for  the  family  meals  ; a shelf  and  water- 
bucket  near  the  door.  The  naked  wood  and  clay  walls,  in- 
stead of  the  ornamental  paper  and  tapestry  of  the  cities,  were 
embellished  with  the  whole  wealth  of  the  family  wardrobe. 
The  frocks,  dresses,  and  bed-gowns  of  the  women,  the  hunting- 
shirts,  pantaloons,  and  arms  of  the  men,  all  were  suspended 
around  the  walls  from  wooden  hooks  and  pegs,  and  served  as 
a good  index  to  the  industry  and  neatness  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house.  The  cooking  utensils  and  table  furniture  consisted 
of  a few  iron  pots,  “ pewter  plates  and  dishes,”  spoons,  knives 
and  forks,  which  had  been  transported  from  the  east  with  their 
salt  and  iron  ; besides  these,  a few  wooden  bowls,  or  “ trench- 
ers,” “ noggins  and  gourds,”  completed  the  list  of  cooking  and 
eating  utensils.* 

The  domestic  employments  of  the  women  were  chiefly  in  the 
household  affairs.  They  milked  the  cows,  and  prepared  food 
and  clothing  for  the  family  ; washed  the  clothing,  and  regulated 
the  minutice  of  domestic  affairs. 

3.  The  employment  of  families  was  arranged  by  common 
custom.  The  husband  was  chiefly  engaged  in  procuring  food 
and  materials  for  clothing ; in  erecting  cabins  and  inclosures ; 
in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land  ; and  in  building  forts  and 
stations  for  mutual  protection  against  Indian  hostilities.  Much 
of  his  time  in  the  cold  season  was  spent  in  roaming  the  forests 
in  quest  of  deer,  bear,  or  other  game,  with  which  the  unfre- 
quented forests  abounded.  The  dressed  skin  of  the  bear,  the 
buffalo,  and  the  deer,  with  its  coat  of  long  and  shaggy  hair, 
often  served  the  double  purpose  of  bed  and  blanket,  and  much 
more  effectually  protected  the  delicate  from  the  rigors  of  winter. 

As  the  settlements  advanced  in  age  and  improvement,  during 
the  cessation  of  Indian  hostilities,  the  exceptions  to  these  gen- 
eral remarks  became  more  frequent. 

4.  The  diet  was  plain  and  homely.  Wild  game  constituted 
the  chief  portion  of  animal  food.  The  flesh  of  the  bear  was 
highly  prized,  and  could  easily  be  made  a good  substitute  for 
beef  and  bacon ; the  deer  yielded  the  most  delicious  venison, 
far  preferable  to  veal ; occasionally  the  flesh  of  an  elk  or  buf- 
falo supplied  the  place  of  fresh  beef.  The  flesh  of  the  partridge, 

* Doddridge,  p.  108,  109. 
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the  wild  pigeon,  the  pheasant,  the  wild  turkey,  and  the  like, 
yielded  a more  delicious  fare  than  any  domestic  fowl.  The 
squirrel,  the  rabbit,  the  opossum,  and  many  other  smaller 
quadrupeds,  supplied  the  delicacies  of  veal,  lamb,  mutton,  and 
pork. 

Corn-meal,  pounded  in  a wooden  mortar,  or  ground  in  a hand- 
mill  of  steel,  supplied  the  place  of  flour,  and  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  wheat.  The  dough,  properly  prepared,  was  spread 
upon  a piece  of  shaved  clap-board  from  three  to  four  inches 
wide,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  long,  and  baked  upon 
the  hearth.  When  both  sides  were  perfectly  done,  it  was  called 
“journey-cake,”  or  Johnny-cake.  A journey-cake  board  was  an 
indispensable  implement  of  frontier  cooking.  Johnny-cake  and 
pone  were  the  only  varieties  of  bread  used  among  the  early 
frontier  settlements  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  At  supper,  milk 
and  mush  were  the  standard  dish.  When  milk  was  not  plenty, 
the  lack  was  supplied  by  the  substantial  dish  of  hommony,  or 
pounded  corn  thoroughly  boiled.  Sometimes  maple  molasses 
or  bear’s  oil,  and  the  gravy  from  fried  meat,  served  as  a sub- 
stitute for  milk  in  the  regular  supper  dish.* 

After  domestic  stock  began  to  multiply,  one  of  the  standing 
dishes  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  was  “ hog  and 
hommony.”  Vegetables  at  length  began  to  be  cultivated  in 
abundance,  and  every  garden  yielded  a supply  of  common  culi- 
nary vegetables,  such  as  pease,  beans,  lettuce, radishes,  cabbage, 
and  many  other  choice  articles  ; while  the  “ truck-patch”  close 
by  furnished  a supply  of  roasting  ears,  squashes,  pumpkins,  and 
potatoes.  The  standard  “ dinner  dish”  at  log-rollings,  house- 
raisings,  and  harvest  days  was  a large  “ pot-pie,”  inclosing 
minced  meats,  birds,  or  fruits. 

Tea  and  coffee  were  unknown,  and  many  of  the  native  fron- 
tier inhabitants  attained  to  the  age  of  manhood  without  having 
ever  seen  or  tasted  these  luxuries  ; yet  the  root  and  bark  of 
the  sassafras  furnished  a valuable  substitute  for  the  exotic  from 
China,  while  parched  rye  and  beans  formed  a substitute  for 
coffee.  In  many  of  the  remotest  settlements,  such  articles  as 
tea-cups  and  saucers  were  unknown.  At  length  the  manufac- 
tures and  agricultural  products  of  the  older  settlements,  and 
cattle  and  hogs,  were  introduced,  and  the  frontier  manners 
yielded  to  the  civilized. 


Doddridge,  p.  109. 
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5.  Settlement  Rights. — In  forming  settlements  and  making  lo- 
cations of  land,  each  settler  had  a valid  claim  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Virginia  laws.  One  of  these  allowed  to  each  emi- 
grant as  a settlement  right  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  besides  a 
preference  right  to  one  thousand  acres  more  contiguous.  The 
boundary  lines  between  any  contiguous  settlement  rights  were 
generally  adjusted  amicably  by  the  parties  interested,  before 
actual  survey  was  made.  In  these  adjustments,  they  were 
guided  chiefly  by  the  ridges  or  water  courses,  or  some  other 
natural  boundary.  In  this  manner,  much  of  the  country  of 
western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  was  parceled  out  among 
settlers,  and  subsequently  nearly  all  the  country  between  the 
Muskingum  and  the  Ohio  on  the  east.*  These  settlement 
rights  were  often  selected  and  marked  with  the  initials  of  the 
claimant’s  name  on  several  beech-trees  near  “his  clearing,” 
where  he  had  cut  down  a few  trees,  and  probably  erected  a 
small  hut,  often  many  months  before  he  took  up  his  actual  resi- 
dence on  the  land.  Yet  these  “tomahawk  rights,”  as  they 
were  called,  were  recognized  by  other  emigrants,  and  none 
would  trespass  upon  them.  Some  were  contented  with  one 
settlement  right,  and  made  no  efforts  to  enlarge  their  landed 
estates ; while  others,  as  in  all  new  countries,  having  a desire 
for  accumulating  wealth  in  landed  estates,  became  speculators 
in  lands,  and  purchased  up  great  numbers  of  inchoate  titles,  in 
hopes  of  future  gain  in  their  augmented  value. 

During  the  continuance  of  Indian  hostilities,  every  neigh- 
borhood was  provided  with  a “ stockade  fort”  for  the  com- 
mon protection,  to  which  all  retired  upon  any  alarm  of  Indian 
incursion.  As  all  the  frontier  settlements  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  from  the  commencement  of  the  French  war  in  1754,  with 
only  short  intermissions,  were  continually  exposed  to  Indian 
hostilities,  in  one  form  or  another,  “ the  Fort ,”  or  “ Station,” 
became  a characteristic  feature  in  the  western  settlements.  In 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  in  Western  Virginia,  north  of  the 
Big  Sandy,  these  stockades  were  commonly  denominated 
“forts,”  while  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  in  later  times, they 
were  known  by  the  name  of  “ stations.” 

6.  The  Fort  or  Station. — A station,  in  most  cases,  was  con- 
structed for  the  protection  of  a large  number  of  families,  as  a 
safe  retreat  in  time  of  danger.  It  consisted  of  an  inclosure  of 

* See  Doddridge,  p.  102-105. 
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cabins,  stockades,  and  block-houses,  embracing  about  two  acres 
or  more,  in  the  shape  of  a parallelogram  or  square  ; the  inclo- 
sure being  formed  generally  by  cabins  on  two  sides  and  by 
stockades  on  two  sides.  A large  station  sometimes  presented 
three  sides  inclosed  with  cabins,  the  windows  and  doors  all  on 
the  inner  side.  The  outside  wall  of  the  cabin  was  generally 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  without  external  openings,  and  perfect- 
ly bullet-proof,  with  the  roof  sloping  downward  to  the  inside. 
The  cabins  otherwise  were  finished  in  the  usual  manner,  for 
the  residence  of  families.  The  gate  or  entrance  was  a strong 
puncheon  door  between  the  parallel  walls  of  adjoining  cabins, 
and  protected  by  a platform  and  sentry-box  above.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  inclosure  was  completed  by  strong  palisades  set 
in  the  ground,  with  their  sharpened  points  standing  ten  feet 
above  ground.  The  whole  inclosure,  cabins  and  stockades, 
was  provided  with  port-holes  for  defensive  firing.  In  time  of 
danger  the  gate  was  closed,  and  securely  barricaded  each  day 
at  sunset.  During  the  day,  if  no  immediate  danger  threat- 
ened, the  inmates  dispersed  to  their  several  homes  or  employ- 
ments, until  nightfall  again  approached. 

Some  larger  stations  in  Kentucky  were  securely  fortified 
against  the  most  formidable  attacks  of  the  largest  Indian  army. 
Such  were  defended  at  the  opposite  angles  by  block-houses,  or 
bastions,  built  of  hewed  logs,  two  stories  high,  and  extending 
a few  feet  beyond  the  line  or  outer  range  of  the  stockade,  each 
bastion  commanding  two  sides  of  the  stockade.  These  block- 
houses were  bullet-proof,  and  provided  with  double  sets  of  port- 
holes for  defense,  and  so  arranged  that  the  riflemen  could  at  all 
times  clear  the  walls  in  case  of  assault,  and  prevent  any  se.cret 
lodgment  near  them. 

Some  small  settlements  were  protected  by  a single  block- 
house, surrounded  by  a strong  palisade  inclosure,  so  as  to  form 
a secure  retreat  for  the  families  in  case  of  Indian  alarm.  Ev- 
ery station  or  fort,  however,  was  invariably  located  near  some 
permanent  spring  or  water  course. 

In  Kentucky  the  stations  were  generally  large,  and  protect- 
ed a greater  number  of  families,  who  in  time  of  danger  lived  in 
the  cabins  of  the  station  as  in  a fortified  village,  having  their 
little  farms  and  improvements  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  upon 
which  they  remained  engaged  in  the  labors  of  husbandry  during 
the  day,  returning  to  the  fort  for  safety  at  night.  Sometimes 
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the  stations  in  Kentucky  contained  three  parallel  rows  of  cab- 
ins, the  two  outer  rows  being  connected  by  the  line  of  palisades. 
As  the  Indians  were  without  artillery,  and  had  very  little  de- 
sire to  take  any  fortified  place  by  storm,  these  stockades  proved 
amply  sufficient  to  withstand  all  the  attacks  which  they  could 
make  with  their  rifles  and  small  arms.  Many  of  these  stations 
during  the  Indian  hostilities  were  invested  by  large  bodies  of 
warriors,  sometimes  for  several  weeks  together,  yet  it  was  a 
rare  occurrence  for  one  of  them  to  be  captured. 

In  the  absence  of  Indian  alarms  and  “ signs,”  the  people  left 
the  station  and  dispersed  upon  their  respective  farms  and  im- 
provements, and  resided  in  their  own  individual  residences. 
But  so  soon  as  any  alarm  was  given,  or  any  “ Indian  sign”  was 
found,  they  again  retired  into  the  station  for  security. 

7.  The  Hunter. — “ Hunting”  constituted  an  important  feature 
in  the  life  of  a western  emigrant.  By  this  means  he  supplied 
his  family  with  a large  proportion  of  their  subsistence.  Often 
their  chief  food  was  derived  from  the  woods ; while  the  skins 
and  furs  taken  from  the  game  supplied  them  with  the  only 
convertible  medium  of  currency  and  exchange  for  the  pur- 
chase of  rifles,  salt,  and  iron  from  the  settlements  east  of  the 
mountains.  The  “ fall”  and  early  part  of  the  winter  were  the 
seasons  for  hunting  the  deer,  and  the  whole  winter  and  part  of 
the  spring  for  bears  and  animals  which  yield  furs.  The  fur 
was  said  to  be  good  in  every  month  in  whose  name  the  letter  r 
is  found ; besides,  the  annoyance  and  danger  from  Indian  hos- 
tilities was  less  apprehended  during  the  winter  than  in  any  oth- 
er season.  Every  man,  who  was  a farmer  and  husbandman  in 
summer  and  autumn,  became  a hunter  in  winter.  “ As  soon  as 
the  leaves  were  pretty  well  down,  and  the  weather  became 
rainy,  accompanied  with  light  snows,  these  men,  after  acting 
the  part  of  husbandmen,  so  far  as  the  state  of  the  war  permit- 
ted, began  to  feel  that  they  were  hunters.  They  became  un- 
easy at  home.  Every  thing  about  them  became  disagreeable. 
The  house  was  too  warm,  the  feather  bed  was  too  soft,  and 
even  the  good  wife,  for  the  time,  was  not  thought  a good  com- 
panion. The  mind  of  the  hunter  was  wholly  occupied  with  the 
camp  and  the  chase.” 

A hunting  party  being  formed,  “ a day  was  soon  appointed 
for  the  march  of  the  little  cavalcade  to  the  camp.  Two  or 
three  horses,  furnished  with  pack-saddles,  were  loaded  with 
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flour,  Indian  meal,  blankets,  and  every  thing  else  requisite  for 
the  use  of  the  hunter.”* 

The  hunting  camp  is  at  length  erected  in  a suitable  situation  r 
in  some  valley  or  dell  protected  by  hills  from  the  northern 
blasts,  as  well  as  from  discovery  by  Indians.  The  hunting 
camp  is  a half-faced  cabin,  made  of  logs  or  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground,  inclosed  on  three  sides  with  slabs,  bark,  or  skins, 
and  covered  on  top  with  the  same,  the  roof  sloping  from  the 
open  front  backward.  In  front  is  the  log  fire ; inside  are  the 
slabs,  moss,  and  skins  for  the  bed.  Sometimes  a hunting  camp 
serves  for  several  years,  especially  when  made  with  care. 

“ Hunting  was  not  a mere  ramble  in  pursuit  of  game,”  with- 
out skill  and  calculation.  The  hunter  must  be  skilled  in  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  animals  he  expects  to  take,  in  the 
weather,  and  their  predilections  ; in  what  situation  the  game 
is  to  be  found,  whether  on  hill-sides,  bottoms,  or  on  high  hills. 
In  stormy  weather  the  deer  always  seek  the  most  sheltered 
places,  and  on  the  leeward  side  of  hills  ; in  rainy  weather,  with 
but  little  wind,  they  generally  keep  in  the  open  woods,  and  on 
the  highest  ground. 

It  is  requisite,  also,  to  know  the  direction  of  the  lightest  winds 
the  cardinal  points,  and  many  other  hunting  sciences,  which 
none  but  hunters  know,  to  enable  them  to  traverse  the  path- 
less forest  in  search  of  game.  “ The  whole  business  of  hunt- 
ing consists  in  a succession  of  intrigues.  From  morning  to 
night  the  hunter  must  be  on  the  alert  to  gain  the  windward  of 
his  game,”  in  order  to  avoid  discovery.  If  a deer  were  killed, 
it  was  skinned  and  hung  up  out  of  the  reach  of  wolves,  and 
the  chase  was  resumed  and  pursued  until  evening,  when  he  re- 
turned toward  the  camp  and  prepared  to  cook  the  supper 
The  supper  being  ended,  the  adventures  of  the  day  furnish  a 
theme  for  the  tales  of  the  evening.  The  spike  buck,  the  two 
and  three  pronged  buck,  the  doe,  and  the  barren  doe  figure 
through  the  tales  and  anecdotes  of  the  day.  After  hunting 
some  time  in  the  same  range,  the  hunter  becomes  acquainted 
with  all  the  “ gangs”  or  herds  of  deer  in  that  range,  and  can 
easily  recognize  each  when  he  sees  them.  The  manoeuvers 
of  these  are  themes  of  discourse.  Often  some  old  buck,  by  his 
superior  sagacity  and  watchfulness,  has  saved  his  little  gang 
from  the  hunter’s  skill  by  giving  timely  notice  of  his  approach. 

* Doddridge’s  Notes,  p.  124. 
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The  cunning  of  the  hunter  and  that  of  the  old  buck  are  often 
staked  against  each  other ; and  not  unfrequently,  at  the  close 
of  the  hunting  season,  the  old  fellow  is  left  the  free,  uninjured 
tenant  of  the  forest ; but  if  his  rival  succeeds  in  bringing  him 
down,  it  is  a victory  followed  by  no  small  share  of  boasting  on 
the  part  of  the  conqueror.* 

Is  the  weather  unsuited  to  the  chase  ? the  skins  and  car- 
casses of  the  game  can  be  brought  in,  and  a proper  disposition 
made  of  them.  Some  hunters  refrain  from  the  chase  on  the 
Sabbath  from  motives  of  piety ; others,  from  a superstitious  be- 
lief that  it  brings  “ bad  luck”  to  hunt  on  the  Sabbath.  Nor  do 
those  who  revere  the  day,  and  abstain  from  their  usual  labors, 
lose  their  reward ; for  they  are  sure  of  a prosperous  hunting 
season. 

The  spoils  of  the  hunting  season,  the  skins  and  furs  taken 
during  the  winter,  constitute  the  stock  in  trade  for  the  pur- 
chase of  sundry  articles  which  are  necessary  in  a new  and 
wilderness  country.  Of  these  the  most  indispensable  were 
salt,  iron  utensils,  and  implements.  To  purchase  these,  every 
family  carefully  preserved  the  furs  and  skins  collected  during 
the  whole  year,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  over  the 
mountains  to  be  bartered  for  such  necessaries  as  were  not  to 
be  had  in  the  wilderness.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  customary, 
in  the  western  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  from 
the  Kenhawa  to  the  Alleghany  River,  every  fall,  for  each  lit- 
tle neighborhood  of  a few  families  to  dispatch  “ a caravan”  to 
the  settlements  east  of  the  mountains.  Unlike  their  prototypes 
which  traverse  the  deserts  of  Africa,  they  were  generally  few 
in  number,  and  their  merchandise  of  but  little  comparative 
value. 

8.  The  caravan,  when  organized,  consisted  of  a master,  two 
or  three  young  men,  and  one  or  two  boys ; a few  horses,  with 
pack-saddles  on  their  backs,  stuffed  bells  on  their  necks,  and  a 
pair  of  hickory-withe  hopples  attached  to  each  pack-saddle. 
On  each  pack-saddle  was  secured  a bag  of  shelled  corn  for 
provender  on  the  way,  to  be  deposited  at  convenient  distances 
for  the  return  route.  A large  wallet,  well  filled  with  bread, 
jerked  bear’s  meat,  or  boiled  ham  and  cheese,  contained  the 
provision  for  the  drivers.  Thus  equipped,  the  cavalcade  set 
out  from  the  wilderness  east  of  the  Ohio  for  Baltimore,  Freder- 

* Doddridge's  Notes,  p.  126,  127. 
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ic,  Hagerstown,  or  Oldtown  in  early  times,  and  subsequently 
to  Fort  Cumberland  and  Winchester. 

As  these  places  successively,  in  the  order  of  their  names, 
became  the  marts  of  the  western  trade,  the  whole  amount  of 
hides  and  peltries,  ginseng,  snakeroot,  and  bear’s  grease  were 
exchanged  or  bartered  for  salt,  nails,  and  other  articles  of  iron, 
and  occasionally  for  a few  pewter  plates  and  dishes  for  the  ta- 
ble. The  bartering  for  the  settlement  being  finished,  the  cara- 
van was  ready  for  its  retrograde  march.  Each  horse  without 
a rider  carried  two  bushels  of  salt,  weighing  eighty- four  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  besides  a few  light  articles  superadded. 

The  caravan  route  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Frederic  crossed 
the  stupendous  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  as  they  rise, 
mountain  behind  mountain,  in  the  distant  prospect.  The  path, 
scarcely  two  feet  wide,  and  traveled  by  horses  in  single  file, 
wound  over  hill  and  dale,  through  mountain  defile,  over  craggy 
steeps,  beneath  impending  rocks,  and  around  points  of  dizzy 
heights,  where  one  false  step  might  hurl  horse  and  rider  into  the 
abyss  below.  To  prevent  such  accidents,  the  bulky  baggage 
was  removed  in  passing  the  dangerous  defiles,  to  secure  the 
horse  from  being  thrown  from  his  scanty  foothold.  This  route, 
selected  by  experienced  woodsmen,  differed  but  little  from  that 
selected  for  turnpikes  and  rail-roads  by  professed  engineers  at 
a much  later  day.*  Such  was  the  danger  in  passing  the 
mountain  ranges  from  the  old  settlements  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  to  the  settlements  then  forming  on  the 
branches  of  the  Monongahela,  the  “ Y ough,”  and  the  U pper  Ohio. 

The  order  of  the  march,  going  and  returning,  was  the  same. 
The  horses  with  their  packs  were  marched  along  in  single  file, 
the  foremost  led  by  the  leader  of  the  caravan,  while  each  suc- 
cessive horse  was  tethered  to  the  pack-saddle  of  the  horse  be- 
fore him.  A driver  followed  behind  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  packs,  and  to  urge  on  any  horse  that 
was  disposed  to  lag.  In  this  way  two  men  could  manage  a 
caravan  of  ten  or  fifteen  horses,  each  carrying  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds  burden.  When  night  came,  a temporary  camp 
and  a camp  fire  protected  the  weary  travelers;  while  the 
horses,  released  of  their  burdens,  with  hopples  on  their  feet, 
and  their  bell-clappers  loosed,  were  turned  loose  to  graze  near 
the  camp. 


* See  M'Donald’s  Life  of  Kenton,  p.  72. 
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Salt,  in  the  frontier  settlements  near  the  Ohio,  was  an  ex- 
pensive article  for  a backwoodsman  ; for  a bushel  of  alum  salt 
was  equivalent  to  a good  cow  and  calf.  The  salines  of  Ken- 
hawa  were  then  unknown,  and  the  cattle  multiplied  without 
money. 

In  those  early  days,  in  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  the  West, 
the  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  propriety, 
were  regulated  by  the  state  of  things  in  the  wilderness.  A 
backwoodsman,  in  his  first  trip  to  Baltimore,  could  not  con- 
ceive a more  awkward  predicament  than  the  loss  of  his  horse- 
bell  and  his  hopples  when  about  to  enter  the  city.*  Children 
who  had  been  raised  on  the  frontiers,  when  they  reached  the 
settlements  east  of  the  mountains,  were  surprised  to  find  that 
all  houses  were  not  made  of  logs  and  chinked  with  mud  ; that 
all  dishes  and  table-ware  were  not  of  pewter  and  wood.  To 
them  the  luxuries  of  tea  and  coffee  were  nauseous  or  unknown  ; 
and  they  “ wondered  how  people  could  show  a fondness  for 
such  slops,”  which  neither  had  gust  for  the  palate  nor  “ stuck 
to  the  ribs.”  The  cups  and  saucers  from  which  it  was  drank 
were  themselves  but  emblems  of  a depraved  taste  and  unman- 
ly luxury,  or,  at  most,  were  adapted  to  the  effeminate  or  the 
sick.f 

9.  The  state  of  morals  was  as  might  be  expected  ; men  were 
untrammeled  by  law  or  gospel ; each  man  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes.  The  line  which  separates  Western 
Pennsylvania  from  Virginia'  was  not  defined,  and  for  many 
years  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  both  states  was  withheld.  Hence 
natural  justice,  and  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  were  unsophis- 
ticated by  lawyers  and  courts,  magistrates,  sheriffs,  or  consta- 
bles. “ Their  own  consciences  were  a law  unto  themselves  ;” 
and  if  they  erred,  “ it  was  human  to  err.”  Public  opinion  was 
the  aggregate  of  individual  judgment,  and  ruled  with  the  force 
of  the  purest  democracy.  In  those  times,  each  man  who  could 
shoulder  his  rifle  was  a citizen-soldier,  and  as  such  was  valued 
as  a defender  of  his  country,  and  ranked  among  her  heroes. 
Conscious  of  his  own  importance,  each  man  considered  his 
neighbor  his  equal,  and  each  was  anxious  to  merit  the  general 
esteem.  Industry  in  hunting  or  work,  bravery  and  fortitude 
in  war,  honesty,  candor,  and  hospitality  in  private  life,  entitled 
a man  to  his  full  share  of  public  honor  and  confidence,  which 

* See  Doddridge’s  Notes,  p.  122.  t Idem,  p.110-112. 
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was  never  withheld.  The  incorrigible  offender  received  the 
sentence  which  the  majesty  of  moral  virtue  pronounces  against 
vice  and  turpitude,  and  he  was  “ hated  from  society.”  Cour- 
age was  a virtue,  and  military  duty  was  performed  with  alac- 
rity. He  that  refused  to  appear  in  arms,  fully  equipped,  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  found  public  censure  resting  upon  him,  and  he 
was  “ hated  from  the  place.”  Did  a neighbor  wish  to  erect  a 
cabin,  or  to  roll  his  logs,  or  to  gather  his  harvest,  each  man 
was  a willing  hand,  and  in  turn  received  aid  from  others.  At 
such  places  an  idler  or  an  indifferent  spectator  dared  not  ap- 
proach, or  the  contempt  of  the  hardy  pioneers  settled  upon  him. 
Did  any  contract  a debt,  it  was  paid  in  labor  or  by  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  ; and  the  force  of  the  moral  sense,  sus- 
tained by  public  sentiment,  was  a stronger  guarantee  than  all 
the  forms  of  law,  which  often  serve  as  a protection  against 
honest  demands.  Did  a man  want  a bushel  of  salt,  he  receiv- 
ed it  in  exchange  for  a cow  and  calf.  So  equal  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  scanty  wealth,  that  no  one  envied  that  of  his 
neighbor : if  any  were  in  want,  they  freely  received  from  those 
who  could  give.  Was  any  so  base  as  to  steal,  with  these  ad- 
vantages, “ the  law  of  Moses”  was  enforced,  and  forty  stripes, 
save  one,  were  freely  given ; but  if  the  theft  were  small,  in 
memory  of  the  “ old  thirteen,”  as  his  reward,  thirteen  stripes 
disgraced  his  back.  But  such  was  the  impression,  and  so 
firmly  were  the  stripes  applied,  that  they  were  not  likely  soon 
to  fade  away.  In  the  absence  of  a judge  and  court,  and  the 
forms  of  law,  “ Judge  Lynch”  was  sure  to  mete  his  just  deserts 
to  every  disturber  of  the  peace. 

Lynch  Law. — Although  the  pioneers  in  the  West  were  a 
hardy,  enterprising,  honest  race  of  men,  yet  the  frontier  settle- 
ments are  often  a retreat  for  loose  and  unprincipled  individuals 
from  the  old  settlements,  who,  if  not  familiar  with  crime,  have 
very  blunt  perceptions  of  virtue.  The  genuine  pioneer,  the 
woodsman,  is  independent,  brave,  and  upright ; but,  as  the 
jackal  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  lion,  so  the  sturdy  hunter 
is  followed  by  the  miscreant  destitute  of  noble  qualities  ; men 
who  are  the  pests  of  the  human  race,  averse  to  labor,  impatient 
of  the  wholesome  restraints  of  law,  or  the  courtesies  of  civil- 
ized life.  Some,  indeed,  are  desperadoes,  flying  from  justice, 
to  escape  the  grasp  of  the  law  in  older  settlements  ; and  in  the 
frontier  settlements  he  bids  the  civil  law  defiance.  For  such 
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intruders  the  frontiers  had  a law  of  their  own,  a lex  loci, 
known  as  Lynch  law,  which  seldom  failed  to  purge  the  commu- 
nity of  his  unwelcome  presence.  Its  operation  was  often  in- 
dispensable when  a horse-thief,  a counterfeiter,  or  other  des- 
perate vagabond  infested  a neighborhood,  evading  justice  by 
cunning,  or  by  a strong,  audacious  arm,  or  by  the  number  of 
his  confederates.  The  citizens  formed  themselves  into  a regu- 
lating  party,  commonly  known  as  “ regulators,”  a kind  of  holy 
brotherhood,  whose  duty  required  them  to  purge  the  neighbor- 
hood of  such  unruly  members.  Mounted,  armed,  and  com- 
manded by  a leader,  they  proceeded  to  arrest  the  object  of 
their  mission.  Night  was  the  season  for  their  official  acts. 
Chief-justice  “ Birch”  established  his  tribunal  under  a forest 
canopy ; before  him  the  culprit  was  arraigned,  and  with  form 
and  ceremony  tried,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  convicted. 
Sentence  was  pronounced,  and  without  delay  the  penalty  was 
inflicted,  without  stint  or  mercy.  Tied  securely  to  a tree,  he 
was  made  to  feel  the  rod,  dealt  by  many  sturdy  hands,  until 
justice  was  satisfied.  If  perchance  he  were  an  old  offender,  or 
had  claims  to  the  title  of  a “British  Tory,”  his  wounds  were 
dressed,  not  with  oil  and  wine,  but  with  “ tar  and  feathers.”  As 
the  culprit  retired  from  this  ordeal,  he  was  Informed  by  Judge- 
Lynch  that  the  operation  would  be  repeated  in  a few  days  un- 
less he  withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  If  there 
were  confederates  in  crime,  this  warning  served  for  all. 

This  tribunal  was  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases ; and, 
although  liable  to  occasional  abuse,  it  was  a great  protection 
to  honest  people  against  the  most  abandoned  intruders,  who 
defied  the  usual  forms  of  law.# 

10.  Social  Virtues. — Hospitality  was  a duty  as  well  as  a vir- 
tue ; with  the  stranger  or  wayfaring  man,  they  would  readily 
divide  their  rough  fare  without  pay  or  reward.  In  their  set- 
tlements all  lived  together  in  harmony  and  rude  simplicity. 
Warm  and  constant  in  their  friendships,  they  lived  and  work-" 
ed,  feasted  or  suffered  together  in  cordial  harmony. 

Was  a man’s  honor  or  integrity  impeached,  the  offender 
must  prove  his  manhood  on  the  spot.  If  he  were  unable  to 
fight  at  fisticuff,  or  “ rough  and  tumble,”  his  friend  must  main- 
tain the  contest  in  his  place.  When  the  contest  was  decided, 
the  combatants,  reconciled,  often  shook  hands,  and  there  the 

* See  Hall’s  Sketches  of  the  West,  vol.  ii.,  p.  88-92. 
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matter  ended.  Pitched  battles  between  two  rival  heroes  some- 
times were  seen,  when  fists,  and  feet,  and  teeth  were  used  ; but 
knives  and  fire-arms  were  deemed  dishonorable  and  base. 

In  these  rude  settlements  female  virtue  was  safe  without  the 
pi  otection  of  law.  Each  brother  and  kinsman  was  the  prompt 
avenger  of  a sister’s  wrongs,  and  the  penalty  was  not  delayed 
by  the  slow  process  of  law ; but  a want  of  chivalry  in  defense 
of  female  weakness  was  never  known. 

A marriage  was  the  signal  of  a general  jubilee  among  the 
friends  of  both  parties.  Days  passed  in  anxious  expectation  of 
the  appointed  festival,  when  all  hearts  were  to  indulge  in  mirth 
and  feasting. 

Iji  At  the  appointed  time,  the  rustic  guests  began  to  arrive  from 
every  quarter,  males  and  females  on  horseback  and  on  foot. 
No  broad-cloth  or  beaver  adorned  their  persons.  Men  were 
clad  in  their  western  dress,  shoe-packs,  or  moccasins,  leather 
breeches,  leggins,  and  hunting-shirts.  The  women  were  dress- 
ed in  their  best,  in  linsey  petticoats  or  gowns,  coarse  shoes, 
home-made  stockings,  handkerchiefs  on  their  necks,  and,  if  the 
weather  was  very  cold,  with  leather  gloves  or  woolen  mittens 
on  their  hands.  Few  were  able  to  adorn  themselves  with 
buckles,  rings,  or  ruffles.  Their  horse  caparisons  were  of  the 
gaine  rude  stamp.  The  company,  thus  arrayed,  began  to  arrive 
in  single  file  about  noon,  when  the  rustic  mirth  began : with 
the  swains,  the  bottle  was  an  indispensable  companion,  and  each 
made  frequent  draughts  upon  its  inspiration. 

The  marriage  ceremony  over,  all  sat  down  to  a wholesome 
dinner  of  backwoods  fare.  Beef,  pork,  fowls,  baked  or  roast- 
ed, and  sometimes  venison  or  bear’s  meat,  loaded  the  rustic 
board,  together  with  vegetables  of  all  kinds  in  great  profusion  ; 
rude  pies,  pastry,  and  fruits  served  for  dessert.  The  dinner 
past,  a rustic  dance  engaged  the  joyous  friends  until  the  dawn 
of  the  following  day,  when  they  began  to  separate  for  their 
respective  homes. 

In  sketching  these  traits  of  pioneer  life,  we  have  left  much 
untold,  which  may  be  found  in  the  excellent  Notes  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge. But  such  traits  of  pioneer  life  have  long  since  van- 
ished from  Western  Virginia,  and  are  scarcely  to  be  found,  at 
this  time,  even  in  the  remote  West ; yet,  as  they  did  exist,  they 
constitute  an  important  portion  of  early  pioneer  history,  and 
as  such  demand  a passing  notice,  without  which  the  history 
of  the  pioneers  would  be  incomplete. 
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The  sports  were  characteristic  of  the  frontier  mode  of  life. 
Running,  jumping,  and  wrestling  were  the  pastimes  of  the  boys 
as  well  as  of  the  men.  Throwing  the  tomahawk  was  com- 
mon, and  gave  skill  in  the  arts  of  war.  When  the  stock  of 
ammunition  would  permit,  the  men  preferred  the  more  warlike 
exercise  of  the  rifle,  with  which  the  diameter  of  a cent  upon  a 
target  was  pierced  at  the  distance  of  fifty  steps  at  every  shot 
by  half  the  men  present,  and  some  could  lodge  two  successive 
balls  in  the  same  place.  The  best  marksman  always  took  the 
prize,  for  which  all  were  zealous  competitors. 

After  the  settlements  had  become  more  dense  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  on  the  Ohio,  a new  class  of  men  sprung  up,  whose 
life  was  unique  in  the  West.  This  was  the  class  of 

11.  Boatmen. — These  were  a hardy,  fearless  set  of  men, 
who  always  kept  just  in  advance  of  civilization  and  luxury. 
They  were  athletic,  persevering,  and  patient  of  privations. 
They  traversed  in  their  pirogues,  barges,  or  keels,  the  lon- 
gest rivers,  penetrated  the  most  remote  wilderness  upon  their 
watery  routes,  and  kept  up  a trade  and  intercourse  between 
the  most  distant  points.  Accustomed  to  every  species  of  ex- 
posure and  privation,  they  despised  ease  and  luxury.  Clothed 
in  the  costume  of  the  wilderness,  and  armed  in  western  style, 
they  were  always  ready  to  exchange  the  labors  of  the  oar  for 
offensive  or  defensive  war.  Exposed  to  the  double  force  of 
the  direct  and  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  water,  their 
complexion  was  swarthy,  and  often  but  little  fairer  than  the  In- 
dians. Often,  from  an  exposure  of  their  bodies  without  shirts, 
their  complexion,  from  the  head  to  the  waist,  was  the  same. 

Steam  had  not  exerted  its  magic  influence  on  the  western 
waters,  and  the  rich  cargoes  which  ascended  the  Mississippi 
in  keel-boats  and  barges  were  propelled  by  human  labor  for 
nearly  two  thousand  miles,  slowly  advancing  against  the  strong 
current  of  these  rivers.  The  boatmen,  with  their  bodies  naked 
to  the  waist,  spent  the  long  and  tedious  days  traversing  the 
“ running  board,”  and  pushing  with  their  whole  force  against 
their  strong  setting-poles  firmly  fixed  against  the  shoulder. 
Thus,  with  their  heads  suspended  nearly  to  the  track  on  the 
running-board,  they  propelled  their  freighted  barge  up  the 
long  and  tedious  route  of  the  river.  After  a hard  day’s  toil, 
at  night  they  took  their  “ fillee,”  or  ration  of  whisky,  swallow- 
ed their  homely  supper  of  meat  half  burned  and  bread  half 
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baked,  and  retiring  to  sleep,  they  stretched  themselves  upon 
the  deck,  without  covering,  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven, 
or  probably  enveloped  in  a blanket,  until  the  steersman’s  horn 
called  them  to  their  morning  “ fillee”  and  their  toil. 

Hard  and  fatiguing  was  the  life  of  a boatman ; yet  it  was 
rare  that  any  of  them  ever  changed  his  vocation.  There  was 
a charm  in  the  excesses,  in  the  frolicks,  and  in  the  fightings 
which  they  anticipated  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  which  cheer- 
ed them  on.  Of  weariness  none  would  complain ; but  rising 
from  his  hard  bed  by  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and  reanimated  by 
his  morning  draught,  he  was  prepared  to  hear  and  obey  the 
wonted  order,  “ Stand  to  your  poles  and  set  off!”  The  boatmen 
were  masters  of  the  winding-horn  and  the  fiddle,  and  as  the 
boat  moved  off  from  her  moorings,  some,  to  cheer  their  labors, 
or  to  “ scare  off  the  devil  and  secure  good  luck,”  would  wind 
the  animating  blast  of  the  horn,  which,  mingling  with  the  sweet 
music  of  the  fiddle,  and  reverberating  along  the  sounding 
shores,  greeted  the  solitary  dwellers  on  the  banks  with  news 
from  New  Orleans. 

Their  athletic  labors  gave  strength  incredible  to  their  mus- 
cles, which  they  were  vain  to  exhibit,  and  fist-fighting  was 
their  pastime.  He  who  could  boast  that  he  had  never  been 
whipped  was  bound  to  fight  whoever  disputed  his  manhood. 
Keel-boatmen  and  barge-men  looked  upon  rafts-men  and  flat- 
boatmen  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  a meeting  was  the  prel- 
ude to  a “ battle-royal.”  They  were  great  sticklers  for  “ fair 
play,”  and  whoever  was  worsted  in  battle  must  abide  the  issue 
without  assistance. 

Their  arrival  in  port  was  a general  jubilee,  where  hundreds 
often  met  together  for  diversion  and  frolick.  Their  assemblages 
were  often  riotous  and  lawless  to  extremes,  when  the  civil  au- 
thorities were  defied  for  days  together.  Had  their  numbers 
increased  with  the  population  of  the  West,  they  would  have 
endangered  the  peace  of  the  country ; but  the  first  steam-boat 
that  ascended  the  Ohio  sounded  their  death-knell,  and  they 
have  been  buried  in  the  tide,  never  more  to  rise. 

12.  National  Character-. — Here  we  design  to  sketch  in  the 
western  people  the  perceptible,  but  slight  peculiarities  which 
are  the  results  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
western  pioneer  life,  and  the  influx  of  eastern  and  foreign  im- 
migration. 
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[A.D.  1795-1810.]  The  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are 
constituted  from  all  nations,  characters,  languages,  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  Not  a nation  of  Europe,  not  a class  in  all  those 
nations,  except  royalty,  which  has  not  its  full  representation 
here  ; not  a state  in  the  Union  which  has  not  sent  out  its  col- 
onies to  people  more  western  regions  ; not  a sect  or  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  who  have  not  their  churches  and  their  min- 
isters here.  The  subjects  of  despotic  monarchies,  and  the  cit- 
izens of  the  freest  republics  in  the  world,  all  commingle  here, 
and  unite  to  form  one  people,  unique  in  feeling,  character,  and 
genius.  The  Puritan  of  the  North,  the  planter  of  the  South,  the 
German  and  the  Iberian,  the  Briton  and  the  Gaul,  and  even  the 
sable  sons  of  Africa  and  the  northern  Swede,  all  are  here, 
each  bringing  with  him  his  peculiar  prejudices,  local  attach- 
ments, and  predilections,  and  side  by  side  they  have  set  down 
together,  and  have  gradually  become  assimilated  in  language, 
feelings,  manners,  and  usages.  Mutual  prejudices  have  been 
effaced  by  contact  and  intimate  connection,  and  the  people, 
thus  released  from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  birth  and  educa- 
tion, become  more  liberal,  enlarged  in  feeling,  more  affection- 
ate and  agreeable,  and,  of  course,  more  unprejudiced  than  a peo- 
ple who  have  long  been  unique  in  birth,  education,  and  nation- 
al character. 

The  rough,  sturdy,  and  simple  habits  of  the  western  people, 
living  in  a new  and  wilderness  country,  amid  that  abundance 
which  God  and  Nature  provide,  and  requiring  only  their  own 
industry  and  exertion,  give  to  them  that  fearless  independence 
of  thought  and  action  which  constitutes  a characteristic  trait 
in  the  American  pioneers.  Accustomed  to  the  fascinating,  but 
faithless  intercourse  of  refined  society  and  of  great  cities,  men 
acquire  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  are  subject  to  those 
restraints  which  give  them  a different  mental  development  from 
the  fearless,  unrestrained  freedom  of  feeling  which  characterizes 
the  native  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  can- 
dor, truth,  sincerity,  independence,  and  equality  predominate 
over  the  more  degenerate  traits  of  character  inculcated  in  old 
and  densely-populated  countries.  Inhabiting  a country  of  im- 
mense extent,  with  boundless  prairies  and  forests,  and  traversed 
by  the  most  magnificent  rivers  of  the  globe,  their  ideas  travel, 
and  distance  is  correspondingly  enlarged.  Free  to  roam  at 
will  through  the  whole  extent,  with  facilities  unheard  of  in  the 
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Old  World,  with  them  the  field  of  ordinary  travel  is  one  which, 
in  Europe,  would  embrace  many  nations  and  languages.  Ac- 
customed to  the  independent  control  of  property  and  their  own 
actions,  the  western  people  become  habitually  more  ardent, 
more  energetic,  and  more  enterprising  than  the  serfs  and  min- 
ions of  arbitrary  power.  The  constant  toils  and  active  life, 
prompted  by  interest  and  a hope  of  personal  gain,  in  a salubri- 
ous and  fertile  country,  give  energy  of  action  and  a patient  en- 
durance unknown  to  human  nature  chained  in  its  efforts  and 
limited  in  its  aspirations.* 

13.  The  Religious  Character. — The  experiment  is  being  made 
in  this  vast  region  of  future  empires  upon  a broad  scale,  which 
will  test  the  question  whether  religion,  as  a national  trait,  can 
be  maintained  without  legislative  aid,  or  a union  with  the  civil 
power.  Men  are  here  left  free  to  adopt  such  religious  views 
and  tenets  as  they  choose,  and  the  laws  protect  every  man  alike 
in  his  religious  opinions.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  priests, 
being  presumed  as  devoted  to  humanity,  charity,  and  general 
benevolence,  are  precluded  by  many  of  the  state  constitutions 
from  any  active  participation  in  the  legislative  authority,  and 
their  compensation  depends  upon  the  voluntary  aid  of  those 
among  whom  they  labor  in  charity  and  love.  In  a wide  coun- 
try, with  large  districts  as  yet  sparsely  populated,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  stationary  ministers  ; yet  there  are  thousands, 
embracing  all  denominations,  who  traverse  the  whole  country, 
forming  an  itinerant  corps,  who  visit  in  rotation,  within  their 
respective  bounds,  every  settlement,  town,  and  village.  Un- 
sustained by  the  rigid  precepts  of  law  in  any  privileges,  perqui- 
sites, fixed  revenue,  prescribed  reverence  or  authority,  except 
such  as  is  voluntarily  acknowledged,  the  clergy  find  that  suc- 
cess depends  upon  the  due  cultivation  of  popular  talents.  Zeal 
for  the  great  cause,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  a spice  of  earthly  am- 
bition, the  innate  sense  of  emulation,  and  laudable  pride,  a desire 
of  distinction  among  their  cotemporaries  and  brethren,  prompt 
them  to  seek  popularity,  and  to  study  all  the  arts  and  means  of 
winning  the  popular  favor.  Traveling  from  month  to  month 
through  dark  forests,  with  such  ample  time  for  deep  thought 
as  they  amble  slowly  along  the  lonesome  horse-path  or  unfre- 
quented road,  they  naturally  acquire  a pensive  and  romantic 
turn  of  thought  and  expression,  which  is  often  favorable  to  el- 

* Flint’s  Geography,  p.  140-145. 
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oquence.  Hence  this  preaching  is  of  a highly  popular  cast,  its 
first  aim  being  to  excite  the  feelings  and  mold  them  to  their 
own : hence,  too,  excitements,  or,  in  religious  parlance,  “ awak- 
enings,” or  “ revivals,”  are  common  in  all  this  region.  Liv- 
ing remote  from  each  other,  and  spending  much  of  their  time 
in  domestic  solitude  in  vast  forests  or  wide-spreading  prairies, 
the  “ appointment”  for  preaching  is  often  looked  upon  as  a gala 
day  or  a pleasing  change,  which  brings  together  the  auditors 
from  remote  points,  and  gratifies  a feeling  of  curiosity,  which 
prompts  them  to  associate  and  interchange  cordial  congratu- 
lations. 

Religious  excitements  sometimes  pervade  a town  or  settle- 
ment, or  even  an  extensive  section  of  country,  simultaneously. 
People  in  every  direction  are  fired  with  a desire  to  be  present 
at  the  appointed  time  and  place  of  meeting.  They  assemble 
as  to  an  imposing  spectacle ; they  pour  in  from  their  woods 
and  remote  seclusions  to  witness  the  assemblage,  and  to  hear 
the  new  preacher,  whose  eloquence  and  fame  have  preceded 
him.  The  preaching  has  a scenic  effect ; it  is  a theme  of  earn* 
est  discussion,  with  apt  illustrations,  forcible  arguments,  and 
undaunted  zeal.  The  people  are  naturally  more  sensitive  and 
enthusiastic  than  in  older  countries.  A man  of  rude,  boister- 
ous, but  native  eloquence  rises  among  these  children  of  the  for- 
est, and  of  simple  nature,  with  his  voice  pitched  to  the  highest 
tones,  and  his  utterance  thrilling  with  that  awful  theme  to 
which  each  string  of  the  human  heart  responds,  and  while  the 
woods  echo  his  vehement  declamations,  his  audience  is  alter- 
nately dissolved  in  tears,  awed  to  profound  ecstasy  of  feeling, 
or,  falling  convulsed  by  spasms,  attest  the  power  of  western 
pulpit  eloquence. 

In  no  instance  are  these  effects  more  striking  than  at  a reg- 
ular “ camp  meeting.”  No  one  who  has  not  seen  and  observed 
for  himself  can  imagine  how  profoundly  the  preachers  have 
understood  what  produces  effect  among  the  western  people, 
and  how  well  they  have  practiced  upon  it.  Suppose  the  scene 
to  be  in  one  of  those  regions  where  religious  excitements  have 
been  frequent  and  extensive,  in  one  of  the  beautiful,  fertile,  and 
finely  watered  valleys  of  Tennessee,  surrounded  by  grand  and 
towering  mountains.  The  notice  has  been  circulated  tor  sev- 
eral weeks  or  months,  and  all  are  eager  to  attend  the  long-ex- 
pected occasion.  The  country,  perhaps,  for  fifty  miles  around, 
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is  excited  with  the  cheerful  anticipation  of  the  approaching  fes- 
tival of  religious  feeling  and  social  friendship.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day,  coaches,  chaises,  wagons,  carts,  people  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  in  multitudes,  with  provision-wagons,  tents, 
matresses,  household  implements,  and  cooking  utensils,  are  seen 
hurrying  from  every  direction  toward  the  central  point.  It  is 
in  the  midst  of  a grove  of  beautiful,  lofty,  umbrageous  trees, 
natural  to  the  western  country,  clothed  in  their  deepest  ver- 
dure, and  near  some  sparkling  stream  or  gushing  fountain, 
which  supplies  the  host  with  wholesome  water  for  man  and 
beast.  The  encampment  spreads  through  the  forest  over  hun- 
dreds of  acres,  and  soon  the  sylvan  village  springs  up  as  if  by 
magic ; the  line  of  tents  and  booths  is  pitched  in  a semicircle, 
or  in  a four-sided  parallelogram,  inclosing  an  area  of  two  acres 
or  more,  for  the  arrangement  of  seats  and  aisles  around  the 
rude  pulpit  and  altar  for  the  thronging  multitude,  all  eager  to 
hear  the  heavenly  message. 

Toward  night  the  hour  of  solemn  service  approaches,  when 
the  vast  sylvan  bower  of  the  deep  umbrageous  forest  is  illumi- 
nated by  numerous  lamps  suspended  around  the  line  of  tents 
which  encircles  the  public  area,  besides  the  frequent  altars  dis- 
tributed over  the  same,  which  send  forth  a glare  of  light  from 
their  fagot  fires  upon  the  worshiping  throng  and  the  majestic 
forest  with  an  imposing  effect,  which  elevates  the  soul  to  fit 
converse  with  its  creator,  God. 

“ The  scenery  of  the  most  brilliant  theatre  in  the  world  is 
only  a painting  for  children  compared  to  this.  Meantime,  the 
multitudes,  with  the  highest  excitement  of  social  feeling,  added 
to  the  general  enthusiasm  of  expectation,  pass  from  tent  to  tent, 
and  interchange  apostolic  greetings  and  embraces,  and  talk  of 
the  approaching  solemnities.  A few  minutes  suffice  to  finish 
the  evening  repast,  when  the  moon  (for  they  take  thought  to 
appoint  the  meeting  at  the  proper  time  of  the  moon)  begins  to 
show  its  disk  above  the  dark  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  a 
few  stars  are  seen  glimmering  in  the  west,  and  the  service  be- 
gins. The  whole  constitutes  a temple  worthy  of  the  grandeur 
of  God.  An  old  man  in  a dress  of  the  quaintest  simplicity 
ascends  a platform,  wipes  the  dust  from  his  spectacles,  and,  in 
a voice  of  suppressed  emotion,  gives  out  the  hymn,  of  which 
the  whole  assembled  multitude  can  recite  the  words,  to  be  sun'? 
with  an  air  in  which  every  voice  can  join.  We  should  esteem 
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meanly  the  heart  that  would  not  thrill  as  the  song  is  heard, 
‘ like  the  sound  of  many  waters,’  echoing  among  the  hills  and 
mountains.”  The  service  proceeds.  “ The  hoary  orator  talks 
of  God,  of  eternity,  of  a judgment  to  come,  and  of  all  that  is  im- 
pressive beyond.  He  speaks  of  his  * experiences,’  his  toils,  and 
his  travels,  his  persecutions  and  his  welcomes,  and  how  many 
he  has  seen  in  hope,  in  peace,  and  triumph  gathered  to  their 
fathers ; and  when  he  speaks  of  the  short  space  that  remains 
to  him,  his  only  regret  is  that  he  can  no  more  proclaim,  in  the 
silence  of  death,  the  unsearchable  riches  and  mercies  of  his  cru- 
cified Redeemer.”* 

“No  wonder,  as  the  speaker  pauses  to  dash  the  gathering 
moisture  from  his  own  eye,  that  his  audience  is  dissolved  in 
tears,  or  uttering  exclamations  of  penitence.  Nor  is  it  cause 
for  admiration  that  many  who  poised  themselves  on  an  estima- 
tion of  a higher  intellect  and  a nobler  insensibility  than  the 
crowd,  catch  the  infectious  feeling,  and  become  women  and 
children  in  their  turn,  while  others,  * who  came  to  mock,  re- 
main to  pray.’  ” 

And  who  constitute  the  audience,  and  who  are  the  speakers  ? 
“ A host  of  preachers  of  different  denominations  are  there,  some 
in  the  earnest  vigor  and  aspiring  desires  of  youth,  waiting  an 
opportunity  for  display  • others  are  there  who  have  proclaimed 
the  Gospel  as  pilgrims  of  the  cross,  from  the  remotest  lakes  of 
Canada  on  the  north  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  on  the 
south,  and  who  are  ready  to  utter  the  words,  the  feelings,  and 
experience  which  they  have  treasured  up  in  a traveling  minis- 
try of  fifty  years,  and  whose  accents,  trembling  with  age,  still 
more  impressively  than  their  words,  announce  that  they  will 
soon  travel  and  preach  no  more  on  earth.”f 

But  the  ambitious  and  the  wealthy,  too,  are  there  ; for  in  this 
region  opinion  is  all-powerful.  They  are  there,  either  to  ex- 
tend their  influence,  or  lest  even  their  absence  might  prejudice 
their  good  name.  Aspirants  for  office  are  there,  to  electioneer 
and  to  gain  popularity.  Vast  numbers  are  there  from  simple 
curiosity,  and  merely  to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  The  young  and 
beautiful  are  there,  with  mixed  motives,  which  it  were  best  not 
to  scrutinize  severely.  Children  are  there,  and  their  young 
eyes  glisten  with  intense  interest  of  eager  curiosity.  The  mid- 
dle-aged fathers  and  mothers  are  there,  with  the  sober  view  of 

* Flint’s  Geography,  p.  145,  146.  t Idem. 
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people  whose  plans  of  life  are  fixed,  and  who  wait  calmly  to  hear. 
Men  and  women  of  hoary  hairs  are  there,  with  such  thoughts, 
it  may  be  hoped,  as  their  years  invite.  Such  is  the  congrega- 
tion, consisting  of  thousands.* 

CAMP  MEETINGS  IN  THE  WEST. 

It  was  about  the  year  1800  that  camp  meetings  were  intro- 
duced in  the  western  country,  and  for  several  years  afterward 
they  became  a remarkable  feature  in  the  religious  exercises  of' 
several  denominations  of  Christians,  but  with  none  more  than 
the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists.  The  operations  of  the  Spir- 
it at  these  meetings  were  often  remarkable  and  extraordinary 
to  an  astonishing  degree.  Conversions  were  exceedingly  numer- 
ous and  effectual,  producing  in  most  cases  a thorough  change 
in  the  disposition,  feelings,  and  conduct  of  the  individuals,  which 
continued  through  subsequent  life.  At  some  of  these  meetings, 
which  were  continued  from  five  to  ten  days,  no  less  than  forty 
or  fifty  persons  professed  conversion  by  a powerful  and  extra- 
ordinary change.  During  the  revivals,  which  often  extended 
over  wide  sections  of  country,  several  hundreds,  and  even  thou- 
sands, were  operated  upon  in  like  manner. 

The  first  important  camp  meeting  on  record  was  held  at 
“Cane  Ridge,”  in  Tennessee,  in  the  summer  of  1799.  The 
revivals  and  protracted  meetings  which  had  preceded  it  caus- 
ed it  to  be  attended  by  a vast  concourse  of  people,  encamp- 
ed in  the  dense  forest,  where  the  religious  exercises  were 
continued  day  and  night.  This  novel  mode  of  worshiping 
God  excited  great  attention,  and  people  flocked  to  it  from  a 
distance  of  fifty  and  sixty  miles  ; many  came  from  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  a distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  At 
night  the  grove  was  illuminated  with  lighted  candles,  lamps, 
and  torches.  The  stillness  of  the  night,  the  serenity  of  the 
heavens,  the  vast  concourse  of  attentive  worshipers  wrapped 
in  the  deep  solemnity  which  covered  every  countenance,  the 
pointed  and  earnest  manner  in  which  the  preachers,  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  vast  concourse,  exhorted  the  people  to  re- 
pentance, prayer,  and  faith,  denouncing  the  terrors  of  the  law 
upon  the  impenitent,  produced  the  most  awfully-solemn  sensa- 
tions in  the  minds  of  all  present.  A general  scene  of  peniten- 
tial sorrow,  mingled  with  the  ecstasy  of  joy  and  gladness, 

* Flint’s  Geography,  p.  147. 
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spread  over  the  encampment,  such  as  had  never  been  seen  be- 
fore. During  this  meeting  one  hundred  persons  professed  a 
thorough  conversion,  and  thousands  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion. 

At  this  meeting  about  three  thousand  persons  fell  under  the 
power  which  overshadowed  the  encampment.  Among  them 
were  several  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  before  possessed, 
by  their  own  confessions,  only  a speculative  knowledge  of  re- 
ligion and  its  influences. 

Such  was  the  vast  concourse  at  this  meeting,  that  it  was  es- 
timated at  twenty  thousand  persons.  As  no  one  man’s  voice 
could  reach  half  the  audience,  the  people  assembled  into  several 
large  congregations,  in  different  portions  of  the  encampment, 
and  were  addressed  by  as  many  speakers  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  whole  grove  became  vocal  with  the  praise  of  God 
and  the  cries  of  the  penitent.  At  night  the  scene  became  pe- 
culiarly awful  and  solemn.  The  long  ranges  of  tents,  the  glare 
of  the  illuminated  forest  from  the  midst  of  the  encampment,  the 
moving  masses  of  anxious  and  admiring  people  passing  to  and 
fro,  some  preaching,  some  praying  for  mercy,  others,  in  the 
ecstasy  of  joy,  praising  God  for  his  pardoning  love,  produced 
a scene  of  indescribable  awe  and  solemnity.* 

The  majority  were  wrought  upon  by  a silent,  inward  awak- 
ening, to  a solemn  concern  for  salvation,  which  brought  them 
from  “ a state  of  nature  to  a state  of  grace.”  In  some,  howev- 
er, the  inward  concern  and  mental  agony  occasioned  the  most 
extraordinary  effects  upon  the  whole  physical  system. 

The  next  important  camp  meeting  was  on  Desha’s  Creek, 
near  Cumberland  Stiver.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  many 
thousands  of  people  from  the  distance  of  fifty  and  sixty  miles. 
The  same  scenes  were  again  witnessed  in  a still  more  remark- 
able manner.  Hundreds  were  struck  down  insensible  and  pow- 
erless, as  by  lightning,  under  the  solemn  exercises  ; others  fell 
“like  corn  before  a storm  of  wind,”  in  the  most  intense  mental 
agony.  From  this  state,  after  a longer  or  shorter  time,  they 
would  rise,  “ with  divine  joy  beaming  in  their  countenances,” 
praising  God  in  strains  of  ecstasy  and  earnest  exhortation, 
which  was  perfectly  irresistible  to  the  most  obdurate  sinner. 
Speaking  the  pure  and  heavenly  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
b.urning  with  rapture,  their  words  were  “ sharper  than  a two- 

* Bangs’s  History  of  Methodism,  vol.  ii.,  p.  109. 
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edged  sword”  in  piercing  the  heart  and  extorting  the  cry, 
“ What  shall  I do  to  be  saved  ?”  In  many  of  these  impassioned 
and  burning  exhortations,  the  young  and  modest  females,  as 
well  as  the  sterner  sex,  were  endued  with  a fluency  and  a pow- 
er of  eloquence  which  “confounded  the  wisdom  of  the  learned” 
and  subdued  the  most  stubborn  hearts. 

Curiosity  was  excited  far  and  near,  and  the  newspapers  of 
that  day  abounded  with  descriptions  of  the  operations  exhibit- 
ed in  this  work,  both  defending  and  condemning  the  reality  of 
the  astonishing  influences  there  operating.  Yet  all  tended  to 
excite  public  curiosity  to  the  gratification  of  a desire  to  be  eye- 
witnesses of  the  phenomena  said  to  have  been  exhibited.* 

Not  only  the  openly  profane,  the  carnal-minded,  the  irrelig- 
ious, but  the  formal  professor,  beheld  these  strange  exercises 
with  mingled  emotions  of  pity  and  abhorrence.  The  natural 
enmity  of  the  carnal  mind,  the  pride  of  philosophy,  and  the 
prejudices  of  education  and  religious  bigotry  created  a formi- 
dable array  of  opposition,  which  was  displayed  in  a variety  of 
modes.  Some  would  scoff,  others  would  philosophize  ; some 
would  dogmatize  in  terms  of  religious  intolerance  while  they 
beheld  those  manifestations  which,  by  the  friends  of  the  cause, 
were  believed  to  be  the  true  power  and  grace  of  God. 

Yet  all  arguments  on  these  points  were  answered  by  a fact 
which  none  could  deny : that  those,  in  many  instances,  who 
had  been  most  violent  in  their  opposition,  and  most  vociferous 
in  their  denunciations  against  the  “ wild-fire”  and  hypocrisy  of 
the  converts,  had  subsequently  yielded  to  its  influence,  and  had 
become  convinced  of  its  power ; in  such  it  had  melted  their 
hearts  within  them,  and  caused  them  to  fall  down  upon  their 
faces  and  to  worship  God,  “ declaring  that  of  a truth  God  is 
here.”  Blasphemers,  scoffers,  persecutors,  and  bigoted  dog- 
matizers  were  struck  dumb  ; and  “ the  tongue  of  the  dumb  was 
made  to  sing,”  and  the  enemies  of  the  work  became  living  wit- 
nesses of  its  power  and  divine  influence. 

[A.D.  1801.]  At  Cabin  Creek,  Kentucky,  in  the  summer  of 
1801,  twenty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  attended  the 
camp  meeting,  and  but  few  escaped  its  influence  and  its  mys- 
terious power.  On  the  third  night  multitudes  fell,  and  remain- 
ed unconscious  of  external  objects  for  hours  together ; and,  to 
prevent  their  being  trodden  under  foot  by  the  crowd,  they 

* Bangs’s  Histoiy  of  Methodism,  vol.  ii.,  p.  110. 
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were  carried  and  collected  into  one  of  the  squares  of  the  meet- 
ing-house in  the  charge  of  their  friends,  until  they  should  pass 
through  the  strange  phenomena  of  their  conversion.* 

Those  who  have  witnessed  these  scenes  can  recall  the  pic- 
ture faintly  in  their  minds,  but  it  is  impossible  to  impart  the 
conception  to  those  who  have  never  been  present  to  witness 
for  themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  revive  the  thrilling  sensa- 
tions produced  by  the  solemn  melody  reverberating  through 
the  sounding  forest  and  echoed  from  the  surrounding  hills,  bear- 
ing aloft  the  swelling  anthems  of  thousands,  rolling  like  the 
sound  of  many  waters,  wave  after  wave,  and  in  sweet,  melo- 
dious harmony,  rising  up  to  heaven. 

“ The  groves  were  God’s  first  temples : ere  man  leam’d 
To  hew  the  shaft  or  lay  the  architrave, 

And  spread  the  roof  above  them ; ere  he  framed 
The  lofty  vault  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The  sound  of  anthems,  in  the  shady  grove, 

Amid  the  tow’ring  oaks,  he  raised  his  voice, 

And  offer’d  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  praise 
And  supplication.” 

The  ministers  who  led  the  way  in  these  exciting  revivals 
were  William  and  John  M‘Ghee,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Gready, 
Hoge,  and  Rankin,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  William 
M‘Kendree,  William  Burke,  John  Sale,  and  Benjamin  Lakin,  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  f 

* The  feelings  and  mental  exercises  on  these  occasions  are  contagions,  and  often 
spread  like  an  epidemic  through  the  congregation.  I have  myself  witnessed  them  with 
mingled  sensations  of  admiration  and  surprise  ; but  it  is  no  feigned  condition,  for  many 
are  involuntarily  smitten  down. 

The  most  common  affection  is  an  ecstasy,  or  mental  revery,  attended  with  a sudden 
deprivation  of  muscular  power  and  consciousness  of  external  relations  and  objects,  sim- 
ilar to  a protracted  catalepsy.  Yet  the  mind  appears  wholly  abstracted  and  absorbed 
in  delightful  contemplations,  which  often  light  up  the  countenance  with  a heavenly  ra- 
diance scarcely  less  than  angelic.  This  condition  continues  for  several  hours,  and  often 
for  one  or  two  days,  during  which  time  all  the  animal  and  voluntary  functions  appear 
to  be  entirely  suspended. 

One  of  the  most  singular  and  alarming  affections  which  sometimes  occurs  in  times  of 
great  excitements  and  revivals,  is  a spasmodic  affection  attended  with  the  most  violent 
and  alarming  convulsions.  These  affections  are  common  to  both  sexes,  but  most  fre- 
quent in  vigorous,  athletic  men.  The  contortions  of  body,  and  the  violent,  rapid,  and 
irregular  flexion  and  extension  of  the  limbs,  trunk,  spine,  and  neck,  are  such  as  appa- 
rently to  threaten  instant  and  universal  dislocation  of  the  joints.  The  muscular  contrac- 
tions are  supernatural  and  violent,  requiring  the  strength  of  several  men  to  control 
them  and  to  prevent  serious  bodily  injury.  The  flexions  and  vibratory  motion  in  the 
neck  and  spine  have  been  seen  so  strong  and  violent  as  to  cause  the  disheveled  hair  of 
ladies  to  lash  and  crack  like  a whip,  perfectly  audible  at  the  distance  of  twenty  feet. 

Whether  these  things  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  principles  of  Mesmerism,  we  pre- 
tend not  to  decide  ; but  there  appears  to  be  a similar  disturbance  in  the  equal  and  nat- 
ural distribution  of  the  nervous  influence  and  power. 

t See  Bangs’s  History  of  Methodism,  vol.  ii.,  p.  110-112. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

INDIAN  WARFARE,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  UPON  THE  FRONTIER  PEOPLE. 
EMINENT  PIONEERS  OF  KENTUCKY. A.D.  1775  TO  1794. 

Argument. — Man  in  his  natural  Condition  the  Creature  of  Circumstances,  in  Habits, 
Feeling',  and  Character. — The  hostile  Attitude  and  Jealousy  of  the  Six  Nations. — 
Their  Neutrality  secured  by  “ Treaty  of  German  Flats,”  in  1776. — Indians  paid  to 
violate  treaty  Stipulations  by  the  British  Commissioners  at  Oswego  in  1777,  and  take 
up  Arms  against  the  frontier  People. — The  frontier  People  become  daring  and  vin- 
dictive.— Influence  of  Indian  Warfare  upon  Manners  and  Usages  of  the  Whites. — 
Compelled  to  adopt  the  Indian  Revenge. — Volunteer  Defense  of  the  West. — Person- 
al Characteristics  of  frontier  Soldiers.  — Athletic  Form  and  Strength. — Patience  of 
Toil  and  Privation. — Recuperative  Powers  of  the  System. — State  of  Feeling  on  the 
Frontiers. — Exterminating  Policy  of  Indians. — Cruelty  of  British  Tories. — Spirit  of 
Revenge  in  the  People. — Their  domestic  Enjoyments. — Indian  scalping  Parties  on 
the  Frontier. — Their  cautious  and  destructive  Movements. — Renegade  white  Men 
associated  with  Indians. 

Indian  Implements  of  War. — The  Rifle. — The  Scalping-knife. — Tomahawk — Battle- 
ax. — War-club. — Declaration  of  War. — Torture. — Running  the  Gantlet. — Torture  at 
the  Stake  by  Fire. 

Eminent  Pioneers  of  Kentucky. — 1.  Daniel  Boone. — His  Nativity  and  early  Habits. — 
Personal  Traits  of  Character. — His  first  Acquaintance  with  Kentucky  in  1769  and 
1771. — At  Watauga  in  1775. — Opens  a Road  from  Holston  to  Kentucky  River. — 
Captain  at  Boonesborough  until  3778. — Captured  by  Indians  at  Blue  Licks. — His 
Captivity  and  Escape. — An  active  Defender  of  Kentucky  until  1783. — Abandons 
Kentucky  in  1800. — Settles  in  Missouri. — His  Remains  and  those  of  his  Wife  re- 
moved to  Kentucky  in  1845. — 2.  Simon  Kenton. — His  Character  as  a fearless  Pio- 
neer.— Nativity  and  Early  Habits. — Youthful  Indiscretion  and  subsequent  Hardships. 
— A Hunter  in  Kentucky. — A Hunter  in  W estern  Virginia. — Attached  to  Dunmore’s 
Army. — Becomes  “a  Hunter  of  Kentucky.” — His  personal  Appearance  at  the  Age 
of  twenty-one  Years. — His  benevolent  Disposition. — Attached  to  Kentucky  Stations. 
— Accompanies  Colonel  Clark  to  Kaskaskia. — Returns  to  Harrod’s  Station. — Visits 
the  Paint  Creek  Towns. — Captured  by  Indians. — Wild  Horse  Torture. — Divers  Tor- 
tures and  Punishments  suffered  during  his  Captivity. — Sold  in  Detroit. — Escapes  to 
Kentucky. — Serves  under  Colonel  Clark  in  1780  and  1782. — An  active  partisan  War- 
rior until  1792. — Encounters  Tecumseh. — Serves  in  Wayne’s  Army. — Abandons  Ken- 
tucky in  1802. — Removes  to  Ohio. — Serves  under  Colonel  Shelby  in  1813. — Died  in 
1836. — 3.  Robert  Patterson. — Nativity,  early  Life,  and  Habits. — Serves  in  Dunmore’s 
Army. — A prominent  Pioneer  of  Kentucky  in  1776. — Erects  a Station  on  the  Site  of 
Lexington  in  1779. — Active  Defender  of  Kentucky  during  the  Indian  War. — 4.  Ma- 
jor George  Rogers  Clark. — His  early  frontier  Services. — His  Character  and  Military 
Genius. — Superintends  the  Defense  of  Kentucky  from  1776  to  1782. — Reduction  of 
British  Posts  in  1778,  1779. 

[A.D.  1775.]  Man  is  the  creature  of  the  moral  and  physical 
circumstances  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  As  these  vary, 
or  as  any  peculiar  circumstances  predominate,  so  will  be  the 
physical  development,  and  the  moral  and  social  character. 
Labor,  toil,  and  constant  exposure  to  hardships  and  dangers, 
give  strength  and  firmness  to  the  muscles,  and  develop  the  full 
stature  of  the  body.  Men  accustomed  from  youth  to  brave 
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every  danger  from  man  and  beast,  exposed  to  the  constant  in- 
roads and  assaults  of  the  savages,  compelled  to  be  on  the  alert 
at  all  times  and  places,  in  order  to  prevent  surprise  and  death, 
and  often  driven  by  necessity  and  imminent  danger  to  engage 
in  fearful  encounters  with  the  wily  Indian  in  defense  of  their 
families  or  friends,  of  necessity  became  bold,  fearless,  and  im- 
placable, eager  only  for  vengeance  or  victory,  whether  gained 
by  open  war  or  stratagem. 

Contending  with  civilized  foes,  man  becomes  imbued  with  all 
the  feelings  and  principles  of  enlightened  warfare,  as  practiced 
by  civilized  nations  ; but  contending  with  the  naked  savage  in 
his  native  forests  and  mountain  defiles,  he  necessarily  becomes 
assimilated  in  feelings,  habits,  and  customs,  and  is  compelled  to 
meet  all  the  savage  wiles  and  artifices  with  similar  caution  and 
circumspection  ; he  is  likewise  compelled  to  adopt  their  policy 
of  extermination  toward  their  enemies. 

As  a beautiful  writer  has  observed,  “ The  success  of  the  ear- 
ly adventurers  to  the  West  is  almost  a miracle  in  colonization. 
.Nation  has  heretofore  precipitated  itself  upon  nation,  conquered 
the  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  seized  upon  their  possessions ; 
but  in  this  case  isolated  emigrants,  without  the  benefit  of  mili- 
tary or  civil  organization,  relying  upon  their  own  bravery  and 
skill,  and  with  such  assistance  from  men  equally  daring  as  ac- 
cident might  furnish,  seized  and  held  an  extensive  country,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  powerful  states.  The  waste  of  life  by 
incessant  war  was  more  than  supplied  by  a constant  stream  of 
new-comers,  until  the  aboriginal  race,  weakened  and  discour- 
aged by  contending  with  enemies  whom  no  disaster  or  defeat 
appeared  to  diminish  or  dishearten,  gave  up  in  despair,  and  at- 
tempted by  peace  to  save  themselves  from  extermination.”* 

The  Indians,  at  the  close  of  Lord  Dunmore’s  war,  had  been 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  whites,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Ohio  River  as  the  western  boundary  of  the 
white  settlements.  The  hostilities  which  had  terminated  with 
the  treaty  of  Camp  Charlotte  had  served  only  to  renew  the 
feelings  of  mutual  enmity  between  the  white  man  and  the  sav- 
age. These  feelings  of  mutual  enmity  and  jealousy  were  but 
imperfectly  satisfied  on  either  side  by  that  treaty,  for  the  royal 
governor  had  an  eye  to  future  events  which  were  likely  to 
transpire  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies.  Thus, 

* Kendall’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  80. 
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in  177G,  there  existed  between  the  frontier  people  and  the  sav- 
ages a feeling  of  mutual  jealousy  and  mutual  suspicion,  which 
was  only  restrained  for  a time  by  the  proclamation  of  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Many  permanent  settlements  had  been  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  above  Wheeling,  and  on  many  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Kenhawa  and  Kentucky  Rivers.  The  Indians 
looked  upon  all  these  advances  with  a jealous  eye,  but  their  re- 
monstrances were  disregarded  ; and  when  they  found,  year  af- 
ter year,  that  these  settlements  continued  to  increase,  and  that 
with  every  increase  came  additional  claims  for  lands  still  fur- 
ther wTest,  the  jealousy  of  the  savage  ripened  into  settled  re- 
venge, and  a fixed  determination  to  arrest  the  white  man’s  ad- 
vance. 

The  wars  which  had  raged  from  1755  to  1764  had  roused  up 
the  whole  northwestern  tribes  to  the  importance  of  protecting 
their  country  from  the  white  man’s  grasp.  After  a delusive 
calm  of  ten  years,  the  advances  under  Lord  Dunmore’s  admin- 
istration had  roused  the  Indians  again  to  a general  war,  and 
their  hostility  to  the  whites  was  only  quieted  by  another  de- 
lusive peace,  which  had  been  entered  into  by  the  royal  gov- 
ernor in  view  of  ulterior  arrangements,  in  case  the  colonial  dis- 
turbances should  result  in  open  war. 

[A.D.  1776.]  Such  was  the  state  of  Indian  feeling  at  the 
opening  of  the  Revolutionary  war  ; the  Indians  were  content 
to  remain  quiet  and  see  the  mother  country  destroy  her  own 
colonies,  which  had  been  so  annoying  to  their  peace  and  security. 
Yet  the  active  part  taken  by  the  colonists  in  the  war  under 
Lord  Dunmore  was  such  as  to  leave  no  good  will  for  them  in 
the  breast  of  the  Indian,  and  they  could  scarcely  desire  the 
colonists  to  be  triumphant.  The  colonists,  however,  in  con- 
tending with  the  mother  country,  desired  no  contest  with  the 
Indian ; yet,  having  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  In- 
dian resentment  by  their  former  efforts  in  favor  of  Great  Brit- 
ain for  the  occupancy  of  the  West,  it  was  deemed  expedient 
by  Congress  to  conciliate  the  Six  Nations,  and  secure  their 
neutrality  by  formal  treaty. 

To  this  end,  provision  had  been  made  for  a treaty  early  in 
the  summer  of  1776,  and  General  Schuyler,  duly  authorized  and 
provided,  repaired  to  the  “ German  Flats,”  where,  early  in 
June,  the  chiefs,  warriors,  and  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations 
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were  assembled  in  council.  After  due  negotiation,  a treaty 
was  formed  and  signed  on  the  14th  of  June,  1776,  in  which  the 
Indians  stipulated  to  observe  a strict  neutrality  in  the  war 
which  had  been  commenced  by  England.  Such  was  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  United  States 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  But  British  rapa- 
city, intolerance,  and  barbarism  could  not  tolerate  such  a state 
of  neutrality. 

[A.D.  1777.]  “About  one  year  afterward,  a messenger 
from  the  British  commissioners  arrived  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
requesting  all  the  Indians  to  attend  a grand  council  to  be  held 
soon  at  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  council  convened,  and 
the  British  commissioners  informed  the  chiefs  that  the  object 
in  calling  a council  of  the  Six  Nations  was  to  engage  their  as- 
sistance in  subduing  the  rebels,  the  people  of  the  States,  who 
had  risen  up  against  the  good  king,  their  master,  and  were 
about  to  rob  him  of  a great  part  of  his  possessions.  The  com- 
missioners added,  that  they  would  amply  reward  the  Indians 
for  all  their  services.* 

“ The  chiefs  then  informed  the  commissioners  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  treaty  into  which  they  had- entered  with  the 
people  of  the  States  the  year  before  ; informing  them,  also,  that 
they  should  not  violate  it  now  by  taking  up  the  hatchet  against 
them.  The  commissioners  continued  their  entreaties  without 
success  until  they  addressed  their  avarice  and  their  appetites. 
They  told  the  Indians  that  the  people  of  the  States  were  few  in 
number,  and  easily  subdued  ; and  that,  on  account  of  their  dis- 
obedience to  the  king,  they  justly  merited  all  the  punishment 
which  white  men  and  Indians  could  possibly  inflict  upon  them. 
They  added,  that  the  king  was  rich  and  powerful,  both  in  sub- 
jects and  money ; that  his  rum  was  as  plenty  as  the  water  in 
Lake  Ontario ; that  his  men  were  as  numerous  as  the  sands  on 
the  lake  shore  ; that  if  the  Indians  would  assist  in  the  war  un- 
til the  close,  as  the  friends  of  the  king,  they  should  never  want 
for  money  or  goods.”  “ Upon  such  persuasion,  the  chiefs  at 
length  concluded  a treaty  with  the  British  commissioners,  in 
which,  for  certain  considerations  stipulated,  they  agreed  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  rebels,  and  continue  in  his  majesty’s 
service  until  they  were  subdued.” 

* See  Narrative  of  the  White  Woman,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  English 
traveler,  as  unquestionable  historical  truth. — Travels  in  America,  vol.  ii.,  p.  179-183. 
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As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  commissioners  made 
a present  to  each  Indian,  consisting  of  one  suit  of  clothes,  a 
brass  kettle,  a gun,  a tomahawk,  a scalping-knife,  a quantity 
of  powder  and  lead,  and  one  piece  of  gold,  promising  likewise 
a bounty  on  every  scalp  which  should  be  brought  in.  Such  is 
the  price  of  blood  and  rapine  with  Great  Britain. 

In  a few  weeks  the  warriors,  “ full  of  fire  and  war,  and  anx- 
ious to  encounter  their  enemies,”  sallied  forth  against  the  un- 
suspecting settlements  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
their  deeds  were  inscribed  with  the  scalping-knife  in  characters 
of  blood  upon  the  fields  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Susquehan- 
na, in  massacres  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Indian  warfare.* 
Thus  began  the  Indian  war  of  the  Revolution,  prompted,  sus- 
tained, and  encouraged  by  British  gold  and  British  rum. 

At  the  same  time,  orders  were  issued  to  Sir  John  Stewart,  his 
majesty’s  agent  for  southern  Indian  affairs,  commanding  him 
to  stir  up  the  Cherokees  against  the  frontier  settlements  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  two  Carolinas,  occupying  the  territory  drained  by 
the  sources  of  the  Holston,  Broad,  Tugeloo,  and  French  Broad. 

The  flame  of  Indian  war  was  lighted  up  simultaneously  west 
of  the  mountains  and  against  all  the  settlements  upon  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Ohio.  These  feeble  settlements,  remote  from  the 
dense  population  and  from  succor,  without  defense  or  support, 
were  thrown,  as  an  isolated  portion  of  the  States,  entirely  upon 
their  own  resources  for  the  support  of  their  families  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  for  the  protection  of  their  homes  and  lives  from  sav- 
age massacre  and  rapine.  Unprovided  with  the  means  of  reg- 
ular warfare,  they  were  compelled  to  associate  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  defense  with  the  limited  means  at  command.  Sur- 
rounded by  hostile  savages  in  every  quarter,  whose  secret  ap- 
proaches and  whose  vengeance  none  could  foresee  or  know, 
they  were  compelled  to  depend  upon  their  own  courage  and 
energy  of  character  in  order  to  maintain  an  existence  against 
the  exterminating  warfare  of  these  allies  of  the  British  king. 
The  mode  of  Indian  warfare  itself  suggested  their  only  course. 
To  protect  themselves  from  midnight  slaughter,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  secure  themselves  in  forts  and  stations,  where  the 
women  and  children  could  enjoy  comparative  security,  while 
the  men,  armed  always  in  the  Indian  manner,  went  out  to  meet 

* See  Buckingham’s  Travels  in  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.,  p.  179-183. 
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the  enemy  in  their  secret  approach  and  in  their  hiding-places, 
whether  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  or  in  the  dense  forests. 
Thus  detached  parties  of  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  seven, 
were  kept  on  constant  duty  as  “ rangers,”  or  “ spies,”  in  trav- 
ersing the  forests  in  every  direction,  to  prevent  surprise  at  the 
stations  and  forts.  None  but  the  strong,  the  active,  and  the 
courageous  dared  engage  in  these  excursions ; the  remainder 
occupied  the  stations  and  forts  as  permanent  garrisons,  and  as 
guards  to  protect  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the 
field,  or  in  the  avocations  of  domestic  employments. 

Every  residence,  however  humble,  became  thus  a fortified 
station ; every  man,  woman,  and  child  able  to  raise  a gun,  or 
ax,  or  club,  in  case  of  assault,  became  a combatant  in  defense 
of  their  castle,  and  every  able-bodied  man  or  youth  was  a sol- 
dier of  necessity.  During  hostilities,  every  day  was  spent  in 
anxious  apprehension,  and  each  night  was  a time  of  suspense 
and  watching,  uncertain  who  might  survive  the  night.  Life, 
in  such  a condition,  was  a forced  state  of  existence  against  the 
dangers  of  the  tomahawk  and  rifle,  for  no  retreat  was  safe,  no 
shelter  secure,  and  no  caution  effectual  against  the  insidious 
advances  and  midnight  sallies  of  the  ever-watchful  savage. 
The  private  paths,  the  springs,  the  fields,  and  the  hunting- 
grounds  were  all  waylaid  by  parties  of  Indians,  who  remained 
quietly  in  their  hiding-places  for  days  to  secure  the  devoted 
victim  who  might  incautiously  frequent  those  places.  To  cut 
off*  supplies,  the  gardens  and  the  fields  were  laid  waste  at  night, 
the  stock  were  killed  in  the  woods,  and  the  game  was  destroy- 
ed around  them  by  lurking  savages.  The  bear  and  the  pan- 
ther, and  the  most  ravenous  beasts  of  prey,  were  less  an  object 
of  dread  than  the  Indian,  thirsting  for  human  blood,  and  bent 
on  extermination. 

Every  recent  massacre  of  helpless  innocence  and  female 
weakness ; every  ruined  family  ; every  depredation  and  con- 
flagrated dwelling  ; every  daring  incursion  and  new  alarm, 
served  but  to  increase  the  white  man’s  terror  of  the  horrid 
warfare,  and  to  stimulate  his  vengeance  to  deeds  of  blood 
against  the  omnipresent  foe.  To  remain  at  home  and  in  their 
fortified  stations  was  to  starve  and  make  themselves  an  easy 
prey  to  their  enemies,  or  to  invite  an  attack  from  united  num- 
bers, which  would  overwhelm  all  in  one  promiscuous  carnage  ; 
hence  the  active,  the  strong,  and  the  daring  scoured  the  woods 
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for  miles  in  every  direction,  to  discover  any  approaches  that 
might  be  made,  and,  in  case  of  large  numbers  discovered,  to 
give  the  alarm,  and  prevent  surprise  to  the  respective  stations. 

Were  offensive  operations  in  force  required,  where  no  reg- 
ular government  existed,  and  where  no  military  organization 
had  been  formed,  each  man  volunteered  his  individual  pa- 
triotism, and  devised  ways  and  means  for  the  general  defense  ; 
each  man  became  a private  soldier,  supplied  and  equipped  him- 
self, and  entered  the  expedition  to  aid  in  the  enterprise.  The 
bold  and  experienced  were,  by  general  consent,  placed  in  com- 
mand, and  all  submitted  to  a cheerful  obedience.  If  the  object 
was  the  destruction  of  a remote  Indian  town,  probably  two 
hundred  miles  distant,  and  known  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of 
hostile  bands  which  had  repeatedly  laid  waste  the  settlements 
with  conflagration  and  blood,  all  were  eager  to  engage  in  the 
enterprise.  Fathers,  sons,  brothers,  and  relatives,  all  were 
ready  to  march  to  the  destruction  of  the  devoted  town.  Were 
the  numbers  required  less  than  the  voluntary  levy,  the  leader 
selected  the  chosen  men  and  the  skillful  warriors,  leaving  the 
remainder  to  defend  the  stations.  Thus  a portion  of  the  pio- 
neers were  compelled  to  seek  danger  at  a remote  distance  in 
order  to  secure  safety  for  those  at  home.  Every  man  was  a 
soldier  by  profession  and  by  daily  practice.  The  frontiers 
were  strictly  military  cantons  for  nearly  forty  years ; every 
man  from  boyhood  was  a soldier,  and  civil  government  was  a 
mere  interlude  between  the  great  acts. 

Courage,  stimulated  by  the  constant  demands  for  active  en- 
terprise, unfolded  to  each  man  a knowledge  of  his  powers  and 
capacity.  Mutual  dependence,  sincere  friendship,  and  strict 
confidence  in  times  of  danger,  cemented  them  into  a band  of 
brothers.  The  circumstances  by  which  they  were  surround- 
ed served  admirably  to  develop  all  those  manly  traits  and  no- 
ble qualities  which,  united,  constitute  ‘‘nature’s  noblemen,” 
such  as  are  rarely  seen  in  dense  communities.  Early  ana 
constant  exercise,  and  habitual  exposure  to  the  labors  of  fron- 
tier life,  in  constitutions  naturally  vigorous,  gave  a noble  de- 
velopment to  their  forms  and  physical  stature. 

The  superiority  of  the  early  pioneers  and  hunters  of  the 
West  was  too  apparent  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  care- 
less observer.  In  stature  of  body,  in  strength  and  activity,  in 
swiftness  in  the  chase,  in  patient  endurance  of  cold,  hunger 
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and  fatigue,  in  dexterity  with  the  tomahawk  and  rifle,  no  set 
of  men  probably  ever  excelled  them.  Not  only  were  their 
corporeal  developments  of  the  finest  proportions,  but  their  dar- 
ing and  active  mode  of  life,  and  the  dangers  which  they  en- 
countered and  surmounted  from  > youth  to  manhood,  stamped 
upon  the  countenance  an  open,  frank,  and  fearless  air  of  ex- 
pression, which  was  the  true  index  to  the  soul.  Such  were 
Daniel  Boone,  Simon  Kenton,  George  Rogers  Clark,  Joseph 
Bowman,  Robert  Patterson,  Benjamin  Logan,  James  Harrod, 
Ebenezer  Zane,  Jonathan  Zane,  Adam  Poe,  Captain  Whitley, 
Leonard  Helm,  John  Sevier,  Isaac  Shelby,  and  many  others 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  darkest  hours  of  savage 
danger. 

These  men,  as  were  hundreds  of  their  associates,  emigrants 
to  the  western  country,  were  persons  of  robust  forms,  of  great 
strength,  full  of  courage  and  fearless  adventure.  Such  only 
could  survive  and  withstand  the  hardships  necessarily  en- 
countered in  the  western  wilds,  beset  by  savages  in  every  di- 
rection. Hence,  in  the  emigration  from  the  older  states,  the 
choice  spirits,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country,  and  the  iron 
hearts  only  were  attracted  to  the  western  frontier  during  these 
times  of  danger  and  privation.  A detachment  of  these  men, 
marshaled  in  the  West,  appeared  like  giants  compared  to 
common  men,  or  like  the  towering  grenadiers  among  common 
troops,  and  when  experienced  in  Indian  warfare,  were  more 
than  equal  to  the  savages  themselves. 

Not  only  did  they  excel  in  vigor  of  body  and  in  physical  de- 
velopment, but  the  firmness  of  muscle  was  peculiar,  and  all  the 
powers  of  life  within  were  endued  with  uncommon  vigor  and 
energy.  The  recuperative  powers  of  the  constitution,  the  vis 
medicatrix  naturce,  was  active  beyond  all  former  example 
among  a civilized  people.  The  restorative  power  of  the  vital 
energy  was  such,  that  wounds  of  a serious  character,  lacera- 
tions, incisions,  contusions,  and  even  gun-shot  wounds,  healed 
speedily  and  with  remarkable  facility.  Wounds  which,  in  a 
dense  population  or  in  a highly-civilized  community,  would 
inevitably  have  been  attended  with  gangrene  and  sloughing, 
among  these  frontier  people  produced  only  a temporary  incon- 
venience, and  healed  by  the  first  intention,  with  inflammation 
barely  sufficient  to  produce  a healthy  granulation ; many  have 
recovered  after  having  been  tomahawked  and  scalped ; and 
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Simon  Kenton  recovered  and  lived  to  old  age  after  thrice  en- 
during the  ordeal  of  “ running  the  gantlet”  in  its  worst  form. 

Few  persons  living  in  the  old  settlements,  remote  from  fron- 
tier dangers  and  privations  during  Indian  hostilities,  can  prop- 
erly appreciate  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  such  as  was  en- 
countered by  the  frontier  people  of  Western  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee ; no  painting  of  the  historian 
can  fully  describe  them,  and  his  most  glowing  descriptions  fall 
far  short  of  the  stern  reality. 

The  life  of  the  frontier  settler  was  one  of  fearful  danger ; a 
continual  contest  with  a foe  who  recognized  no  rules  of  civil- 
ized warfare,  and  knew  no  mercy  to  his  enemy  but  that  of  ex- 
termination. In  civilized  warfare,  those  not  found  in  arms  may 
be  safe  from  the  death-blow  of  the  soldier  ; no  civilized  warrior 
dishonors  his  sword  with  the  blood  of  helpless  infancy,  old  age, 
or  female  weakness.  He  aims  his  blows  at  those  only  who  are 
arrayed  against  him  in  open  war.  But  the  Indian  kills  indis- 
criminately. His  object  is  the  total  extermination  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  children  are  equally  the  victims  of  his  vengeance ; 
because  if  males,  they  may  become  warriors,  and  mothers  if 
females.  The  unborn  infant  is  his  enemy  also ; and  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  it  should  cease  to  exist  with  its  murdered  mother, 
but  it  must  be  torn  from  its  mother’s  womb,  to  share  with  her 
the  horrors  of  savage  vengeance. 

[A.D.  1778.]  The  Indian  takes  no  prisoners  ; if  he  deviate 
from  this  rule,  avarice,  not  mercy,  prompts  the  deed.  He 
spares  the  lives  of  such  as  fall  into  his  hands  because  his  Christ- 
ian allies  of  Canada  will  pay  him  more  for  the  living  prisoner 
than  for  his  dead  scalp.  But  perhaps  the  victim  is  reserved 
only  for  torture,  to  grace  the  horrid  festival  and  furnish  the 
young  warriors  with  an  opportunity  to  feast  their  eyes  upon 
the  dying  agonies  of  an  enemy  to  the  Indian  race,  and  to  gloat 
upon  the  pangs  which  the  slow  fire  inflicts  upon  the  white  man. 
The  prisoner  may  be  reserved,  though  rarely,  to  strengthen 
the  tribe  and  to  fill  the  place  of  a fallen  warrior.  The  cruelty 
of  the  savage  otherwise  knows  no  bounds  ; his  revenge  toward 
his  enemies  is  insatiable. 

The  confines  between  the  white  man  and  the  savage  presents 
human  nature  in  its  most  revolting  aspect.  The  white  man  in- 
sensibly, and  by  necessity,  adopts  the  ferocity  and  the  cruelty 
of  his  savage  competitor  for  the  forests  ; and  each  is  alternate- 
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ly  excited  with  a spirit  of  the  most  vindictive  revenge,  a thirst 
for  human  blood  which  can  be  satiated  only  by  the  indiscrim- 
inate destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

Man,  in  his  primitive  state,  is  by  nature  a savage,  and  in  his 
wars  knows  no  object  except  the  extermination  of  his  enemies 
in  one  form  or  another.  When  civilized  man  comes  in  colli- 
sion with  the  savage,  all  the  usages  and  maxims  of  civilization, 
calculated  to  ameliorate  the  horrors  of  war,  are  abandoned, 
and  civilized  man  becomes  in  all  these  respects  a savage  in  his 
mode  of  warfare,  in  his  unrestrained  passions,  and  in  his  cruel 
excesses.  Too  often,  indeed,  under  the  contagion  of  example, 
we  find  that  civilized  man  degenerates  into  the  most  inhuman 
barbarian,  not  excelled  by  the  most  ruthless  savage.  Instances 
of  this  kind  were  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  exemplified  in  the  persons  of  the  “ British  Tories,” 
who  fought  with  the  Indian  allies  against  the  defenseless  fron- 
tier settlements.* 

Nor  can  it  be  concealed  that  the  American  pioneer,  smarting 
under  the  loss  of  friends  and  relatives  murdered  by  the  savages 
under  every  species  of  savage  torture,  burning  with  revenge 
for  repeated  incursions  and  murders  upon  the  settlements,  from 
which  they  had  escaped  with  impunity,  should  sometimes 
wreak  his  vengeance,  when  occasion  offered,  with  an  unsparing 

* Instances  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  during  the  Indian  wars  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  British  Tories  and  Indians  fought  side  by  side  against  the  Americans. 

As  a specimen  of  the  inhumanity  of  a “British  Tory,”  compared  to  that  of  the  savage 
himself,  we  cite  the  following  as  one  out  of  many  others.  “ It  occurred  in  the  attack 
of  the  British  Rangers,  under  Colonel  Butler,  and  is  given  in  Salmon’s  Narrative,  and 
corroborated  by  several  other  authorities.” 

“ ‘ A party  of  Indians  in  the  British  employ  had  entered  a house,  and  killed  and  scalp- 
ed a mother  and  a large  family  of  children.  This  was  at  a spot  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Genesee  River,  where  a small  town  called  Leicester  now  stands.  The  Indians  had 
just  completed  their  work  of  death,  when  some  Royalists  belonging  to  their  party  came 
up  and  discovered  an  infant  still  alive  in  the  cradle.  An  Indian  warrior  noted  for  his 
barbarity  approached  the  cradle^ with  his  uplifted  hatchet:  the  babe  looked  up  hi  liis 
face  and  smiled ; the  feelings  of  nature  triumphed  over  the  ferocity  of  the  savage ; the 
hatchet  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  stooping  down  to  take  the  infant  in 
his  arms,  when  a Royalist,  cursing  the  Indian  for  his  humanity,  took  up  the  child  on 
the  point  of  his  bayonet,  and  as  he  held  it  up,  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he 
exclaimed,  ‘ This,  too,  is  a rebel.’  ” — See  Buckingham’s  Travels  in  America,  vol.  ii.,  p 
180  ; quoted  from  Narrative  of  “ White  Woman.” 

Another  instance  of  extraordinary  barbarity  in  a “British  Tory,”  or  renegade  Penn- 
sylvanian, was  in  the  person  of  Simon  Girty,  who  retired  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  Mus- 
kingum, and  thence  to  the  Sandusky  River,  identifying  himself  with  the  Indians  in  their 
most  atrocious  cruelties,  and  conducting  some  of  the  most  desolating  incursions  of  the 
savages  against  the  frontier  people  ; and  who  distinguished  himself  among  the  western 
tribes  for  his  enterprise  and  daring  against  the  settlements,  and  for  the  zeal  with  which 
he  inflicted  his  vengeance  upon  his  countrymen  in  many  bloody  fields. 
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hand.  Humanity  is  the  same  in  all  ages  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. The  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  the  Ohio  from 
1777  to  1782,  and  in  Tennessee  and  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory as  late  as  1790  and  1794,  no  less  than  the  inhuman  bar- 
barities of  the  River  Raisin  in  1812,  were  sufficient  to  provoke 
human  nature  to  a revenge  which  was  truly  insatiable.  Hence, 
in  their  successes  over  their  savage  foes,  the  backwoods  soldier 
has  repaid  them  “ an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a tooth  for  a tooth.” 

[A.D.  1780.]  Nor  was  the  frontier  settler  himself  proof 
against  the  example  set  by  the  savages  and  their  British  allies. 
More  than  once  it  has  happened  that  the  pioneer  warrior,  in 
defending  his  home,  and  in  revenging  the  deaths  of  his  mur 
dered  family  or  of  his  friends,  has  transcended  the  bounds  of 
justifiable  revenge,  and,  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  outraged 
humanity,  has  inflicted  the  most  signal  and  summary  death  upon 
unresisting  Indians.  History  does  not  furnish  an  instance  in 
which  a civilized  people,  waging  war  with  savages  or  barba- 
rians, have  not  adopted  the  mode  of  warfare  necessary  to  place 
them  on  an  equality  with  their  antagonists.  It  is  impossible  to 
adapt  civilized  warfare  to  the  chastisement  of  savages. 

How  can  the  unprotected  people  of  the  frontiers  meet  a sav- 
age war  of  extermination  and  cruelty  ? Can  it  be  met  and  re- 
sisted by  the  lenient  maxims  and  usages  of  civilized  warfare  ? 
In  the  face  of  the  most  horrid  scenes  of  indiscriminate  slaughter, 
the  wholesale  murder  of  settlements  in  cold  blood,  in  the  face 
of  the  most  atrocious  murders  of  friends  and  relatives,  whose 
ghastly  wounds,  inflicted  by  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife, 
were  crying  to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  shall  the  guilty  authors 
be  treated  as  civilized  men  ? or  shall  they  be  treated  as  human 
beings  ? The  pioneer  who  has  witnessed  these  enormities  will 
answer,  that  every  principle  of  self-preservation  requires  the 
adoption  of  the  Indian  mode  of  revenge  in  its  most  destructive 
features.  Civilized  warfare  is  inefficient  with  the  savage,  and 
to  adhere  to  it  in  a war  with  them  is  patiently  to  submit  to  self- 
immolation  at  the  shrine  of  savage  vengeance. 

For  forty  years  was  the  strife  continued  along  the  frontier 
settlements  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  from  the  first  hostilities  under  the  royal  governor, 
Robert  Dinwiddie,  in  ] 754,  to  the  close  of  the  Indian  hostilities 
by  General  Wayne  at  Fort  Greenville,  in  August,  1795.  The 
tribes  engaged  in  these  hostilities  were  alternately  the  “ Six 
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Nations,”  and  their  confederates  the  Shawanese,  the  Chero- 
kees,  the  Creeks,  and  Chickasas.  During  this  time  but  few 
intervals  of  peace  were  known,  and  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time  the  pioneer  settler  was  constantly  menaced  with  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  over  a scope  of  country  extend- 
ing from  the  sources  of  the  Alleghany  River  on  the  north  to 
the  sources  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  on  the  south. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  countries  long  settled  and 
cultivated,  it  seems  wonderful  that  any  of  their  race  should 
voluntarily  seek  the  hardships  which  were  necessarily  encount- 
ered by  the  early  emigrants  to  the  West.  That  wonder  is  in- 
creased by  the  consideration  that  it  was  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  and  in  the  midst  of  incessant  war.  With  the  rifle  in  one 
hand  and  the  ax  in  the  other,  they  traversed  the  wilderness 
and  erected  their  scattered  stations.  Party  after  party  was 
attacked  and  butchered  on  the  road  through  the  wilderness. 
Boat  after  boat  was  captured,  and  whole  families  were  mas- 
sacred upon  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries.  Scarcely  a 
station  escaped  repeated  sieges  by  the  lurking  savages.  Some 
were  taken  and  burned ; and  the  inmates,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  tomahawked,  or  carried  prisoners  to  the  Indian 
towns.  The  men  were  waylaid  and  shot  while  cultivating 
their  crops,  the  women  and  little  children  were  captured  or 
murdered  in  their  cabins  while  their  husbands  and  sons  were 
in  the  forest  or  the  field.  Still  the  adventurous  pioneer  ad- 
vanced, and  thousands  from  the  older  settlements  seemed  to 
covet  the  danger,  which  certainly  had  its  pleasures,  though 
mingled  with  bitterness. 

“ But  could  there  be  happiness  or  comfort  in  such  dwellings, 
and  such  a state  of  society  ? To  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  modern  refinements  the  truth  appears  like  fable.  The  early 
occupants  of  log  cabins  in  the  ‘ bloody  land’  were  among  the 
most  happy  of  mankind.  Exercise  and  excitement  gave  them 
health ; they  were  practically  equal ; common  danger  made 
them  mutually  dependent ; brilliant  hopes  of  future  wealth  and 
distinction  led  them  on ; and  as  there  was  ample  room  for  all, 
and  as  each  new-comer  increased  individual  and  general  se- 
curity, there  was  little  room  for  that  envy,  jealousy,  and  hatred 
which  constitute  a large  portion  of  human  misery  in  older  so- 
cieties. Never  were  the  story,  the  joke,  the  song,  and  the  laugh 
better  enjoyed  than  upon  the  hewed  blocks  or  puncheon  stools 
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around  the  roaring  log  fire  of  the  early  western  settler.  The 
lyre  of  Apollo  was  not  hailed  with  more  delight  in  primitive 
Greece  than  the  advent  of  the  first  fiddler  among  the  dwellers 
of  the  wilderness  ; and  the  polished  daughters  of  the  East  never 
enjoyed  themselves  half  so  well  moving  to  the  music  of  a full 
band,  upon  the  elastic  floor  of  their  ornamented  ball-room,  as 
did  the  daughters  of  the  emigrants  keeping  time  to  a self-taught 
fiddler  on  the  bare  earth  or  puncheon  floor  of  the  primitive  log 
cabin.  The  smile  of  the  polished  beauty  is  the  wave  of  the 
lake  where  the  zephyr  plays  gently  over  it,  and  her  movement 
is  the  gentle  stream  which  drains  it ; but  the  laugh  of  the  log 
cabin  is  the  gush  of  nature’s  fountain,  and  its  movement  its 
leaping  waters.”* 

Such  were  the  merry  hearts  of  the  frontier  people  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Indian  hostilities  and  dangers.  The  intervals  of  peace 
were  short  and  uncertain,  but  they  were  seasons  of  refreshment, 
which  all  enjoyed  as  a season  of  rest. 

Yet  they  lived  in  continual  apprehension  of  danger  and 
death.  “ The  wars  of  the  red  man  were  terrible ; not  from 
their  numbers,  for  on  any  one  expedition  they  rarely  exceeded 
forty  men  ; it  was  the  parties  of  six  or  seven  which  were  most 
to  be  dreaded.  Skill  consisted  in  surprising  the  enemy.  They 
follow  his  trail,  to  kill  when  he  sleeps  ; or  they  lie  in  ambush 
near  a village,  and  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  suddenly  sur- 
prising an  individual,  or,  it  may  be,  a woman  and  her  children, 
and  with  three  strokes  to  each  the  scalps  of  the  victims  are 
suddenly  taken  off,  and  the  brave  flies  back  with  his  compan- 
ions to  hang  the  trophies  in  his  cabin,  to  go  from  village  to 
village,  exulting  in  procession,  to  hear  orators  recount  his 
deeds  to  the  elders  and  the  chief  people,  and  by  the  number 
of  scalps  gained  with  his  own  hand  to  gain  the  high  war  titles 
of  honor.  Nay,  parties  of  but  two  or  three  were  not  uncom- 
mon. Clad  in  skins,  with  a supply  of  red  paint,  a bow  and 
quiver  full  of  arrows,  they  would  roam  through  the  wild  forest 
as  a barque  would  over  the  ocean ; for  days  and  weeks  they 
would  hang  on  the  skirts  of  their  enemy,  waiting  the  moment 
for  striking  a blow.  From  the  heart  of  the  Six  Nations  two 
young  warriors  would  thread  the  wilderness  of  the  South, 
would  go  through  the  glades  of  Pennsylvania,  the  valleys  of 
Western  Virginia,  and  steal  within  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 

* See  Kendall’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  78-81. 
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the  Cherokees.  There  they  would  hide  themselves  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  and  change  their  place  of  concealment,  till,  pro- 
vided with  scalps  enough  to  astonish  their  village,  they  would 
bound  over  the  ledges  and  hurry  home.  It  was  the  danger 
of  such  inroads  in  time  of  war  that  made  every  white  family 
on  the  frontier  insecure.”* 

The  state  of  Indian  hostilities  is  one  of  terror  to  the  stoutest 
heart,  because  the  feeble,  the  unprotected,  and  the  sleeping 
families  are  their  chief  victims.  During  a state  of  active  hos- 
tilities against  an  extended  frontier  settlement,  the  Indians  sel- 
dom appear  in  great  force,  or  desire  to  meet  the  white  man  in 
the  field  of  battle.  If  an  Indian  army  approach  the  settlements, 
it  is  only  to  divide  into  numerous  bands  or  scalping  parties,  for 
distribution  against  each  unprotected  habitation,  which  may 
become  an  easy  prey  to  their  wiles.  These  parties  separate, 
and  skulk  through  dense  forests,  concealed  behind  trees,  bush- 
es, logs,  stumps,  or  in  cane-brakes  and  tall  grass,  until  some 
victim,  unconscious  of  his  approach,  hears  but  the  crack  of  the 
rifle  announcing  his  own  instant  death.  By  night,  a fearless 
band  will  gain  a covert,  in  full  view  of  some  unsuspecting  set- 
tlement, from  which  they  can  observe  every  movement,  until 
evening  twilight  approaches,  when  they  advance  and  sacrifice 
every  soul  to  their  vengeance. 

When  they  appear  in  great  force  before  a fort  or  station, 
where  many  families  are  congregated  for  protection,  after  the 
first  assault  scarce  an  Indian  is  seen  by  the  besieged.  With- 
out cannon  or  scaling-ladders,  their  hope  of  carrying  the  place 
is  predicated  upon  stratagem,  or  upon  starving  the  inmates  into 
capitulation.  They  waylay  every  path,  and  stop  the  supplies 
of  water  and  food,  and  cut  off  their  victims  in  detail,  without 
exposing  themselves  to  danger.  They  kill  the  cattle,  destroy 
the  hogs,  steal  the  horses,  plunder  every  thing  which  can  be 
of  use  to  them  ; burn  the  deserted  houses,  the  barns,  the  stacks 
of  grain  and  hay,  and  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  those  who 
might  render  them  aid.  The  chief  glory  of  the  savage  war- 
rior is  to  inflict  the  greatest  injury  upon  his  enemy  with  the 
least  injury  or  exposure  to  himself;  hence  he  deems  it  an  act 
of  superior  merit  to  destroy  the  unwary,  the  sleeping,  and  the 
unresisting  victim.  Although  he  often  engages  in  acts  ot  tear- 
ess  daring,  it  is  not  his  policy  to  expose  his  person ; hence, 

* Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  p.  281,  282. 
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cunning,  stratagem,  and  secret  assaults  are  the  means  by  which 
he  effects  the  destruction  of  the  unprotected.  It  is  a maxim 
with  him  never  to  attack  unless  he  possesses  every  advantage  ; 
and  if  this  can  be  obtained  by  cunning,  treachery,  or  strata- 
gem, it  redounds  so  much  the  more  to  his  fame  as  a warrior. 

While  the  scalping  parties  are  traversing  the  country  of  an 
enemy,  every  precaution  is  observed  to  leave  no  “ sign”  or  trace 
of  their  route ; not  a bush  or  twig  is  broken,  not  a stick  or  log' 
is  moved,  not  a stone  disturbed,  not  a portion  of  any  thing  used 
by  an  Indian  is  dropped  ; not  even  his  lodging-place  for  the 
night,  or  his  excrement,  is  suffered  to  be  exposed,  lest  the  white 
man,  skilled  equally  with  himself  in  tracing  the  secret  courses 
of  his  advance,  might  follow  his  trail,  and  take  him  unawares, 
or  when  asleep.  Lest  he  should  leave  “ a sign,”  he  dispenses 
with  fire,  with  food,  with  the  choicest  game,  which  may  pass 
him  undisturbed  ; for  no  indication  of  his  route  must  remain  to 
point  his  course  to  an  enemy.  He  utters  no  sound  above  a 
whisper,  lest  some  skillful  hunter  may  be  at  hand  and  catch  the 
sound.  He  walks  slowly  and  cautiously  along,  and  sees  the 
minutest  animal  or  bird  that  crosses  the  path,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach ; he  sees  every  leaf  that  falls,  every  warbler  that 
carols  in  the  woods,  and  every  branch  that  is  disturbed  in  the 
forest.  While  he  sees  and  hears  every  thing,  nothing,  not  even 
the  watchful  tenant  of  the  forest,  sees  or  hears  him.  If  any 
moving  object  in  the  vista  of  the  forest  attracts  his  eye,  he  be* 
comes  as  motionless  as  a statue,  and  is  scarcely  discerned  from 
the  inanimate  objects  around  him.  Such  is  the  character  of 
an  Indian  brave  as  he  pursues  his  way  in  search  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  such  is  the  character  of  the  pioneer  scout,  or  “ spy,” 
who  traverses  the  forests  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  lurking 
foe. 

An  Indian  army  can  not  long  keep  the  field  and  remain  im- 
bodied  ; hence,  when  they  imbody  for  any  great  enterprise, 
they  proceed  rapidly  in  the  direct  course,  governed  by  the  car- 
dinal points  as  to  the  direction,  and  come  suddenly  upon 
their  object.  A furious  assault  is  made  : if  upon  a “ station,” 
swarming  on  every  side,  with  horrid  yells,  they  thicken  around 
the  walls,  enter  the  unguarded  gate,  or  scale  the  palisades,  and, 
overpowering  the  feeble  garrison  within,  reduce  the  whole  to 
a promiscuous  scene  of  carnage  and  flame.  The  inmates,  prob- 
ably unconscious  of  the  approaching  host,  had  been  engaged  in 
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the  ordinary  avocations  of  domestic  life,  and,  taken  by  surprise, 
each  defends  himself  and  his  friends  with  such  means  and 
weapons  as  are  at  hand,  without  any  order  or  preconcerted  ar- 
rangement. If  the  station  falls  under  the  attack,  the  inmates 
and  defenders  are  mostly  put  to  death  with  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  the  houses  and  defenses  are  destroyed  by  fire,,  when 
the  victors,  laden  with  the  spoil,  and  assisted  by  such  able- 
bodied  prisoners  as  might  be  useful  to  carry  off  the  plunder, 
depart  speedily  to  their  towns. 

If  the  inmates  of  the  station  have  fortunately  received  time- 
ly intelligence  of  their  approach,  the  gates  are  closed,  every 
point  is  manned,  and  the  men,  women,  and  children  are  as- 
signed to  their  proper  posts  and  duties,  while  the  active  de- 
fenders give  their  savage  assailants  a warm  and  warlike  re- 
ception. The  Indians,  perceiving  the  danger  of  persisting  in 
the  attack,  retire  from  the  reach  of  the  fire-arms  of  the  fort,  and 
conceal  themselves  in  the  neighboring  forest.  Each  man  be- 
ing his  own  commissary,  and  having  no  supplies  of  provision, 
the  host  is  compelled  to  spread  out  in  search  of  game  and  oth- 
er kinds  of  food,  while  a few  chosen  warriors  alternately  re- 
main to  keep  up  a strict  ambuscade  around  the  fort,  lest  any 
should  escape  and  bear  intelligence  to  other  stations  for  assist- 
ance and  re-enforcements,  or  lest  any  should  get  out  at  night 
to  procure  sustenance  for  their  families.  Thus  for  many  days, 
and  sometimes  for  many  weeks,  the  siege  is  maintained  by 
bands  of  Indians  alternately  relieving  each  other,  while  the 
whole  region  around,  for  twenty  miles  or  more,  is  infested  with 
lurking  bands  of  warriors,  whose  whole  operations  are  little 
better  than  the  adventures  of  thieves  and  robbers.  A success- 
ful attack,  or  a rich  supply  of  plunder,  would  itself  disperse  the 
most  formidable  army  of  Indians  ; for  the  warriors,  as  soon  as 
loaded  with  plunder,  can  not  be  restrained  from  returning  to 
their  towns.* 

The  horrors  of  Indian  massacre  none  can  describe : the 
scene  of  triumph  and  savage  revelry  over  the  mangled  bodies 
of  their  victims,  in  a successful  enterprise  against  large  num- 
bers, beggars  description,  and  presents  them  more  as  fiends  in- 
carnate than  as  human  beings.  Scenes  of  this  character  were 
witnessed  in  the  war  of  Pontiac  in  1763,  when  the  frontier 

* See  Flint’s  Life  of  Daniel  Boone,  p.  98,  99.  Also,  Kendall’s  Life  of  Jackson, 
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posts  toward  Canada,  from  Niagara  to  Chicago,  were  simulta- 
neously assailed  by  the  allied  savages.* 

The  most  revolting  influences  of  Indian  association  upon  the 
white  man  is  witnessed  in  the  renegade  who  has  become  an 
outcast  from  his  own  people,  and,  with  hatred  to  his  own  race, 
and  vindictive  toward  those  he  may  have  injured,  retires  to  the 
Indian  towns,  stimulates  them  to  deeds  of  blood  and  rapine 
against  his  country,  and  enters  with  fiendish  zeal  upon  the  hor- 
rid warfare  of  the  savage.  Such  men  there  were  along  the 
frontiers  in  advance  of  civilization,  from  which  their  misdeeds 
or  their  lawless  propensities  had  driven  them ; men  who,  as- 
sociating with  the  savage,  found  ample  pretexts  under  British 
authority  to  wreak  their  vengeance,  side  by  side  with  the  In- 
dian, against  their  own  countrymen  who  had  become  enemies 
to  regal  power.  These  were  the  frontier  British  Tories  and 
agents  among  the  Indians.  Imbued  with  all  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  civilized  man,  they  became,  in  their  savage  state,  the 
most  cruel,  the  most  implacable,  and  blood-thirsty  of  the  hos- 
tile warriors.  Adopting  the  dress,  the  arms,  the  manners,  and 
the  life  of  the  savage,  they  also  wore  the  ornaments  and  paint 
of  the  Indian,  not  excepting  the  slitting  of  the  ears  and  nose 
for  the  savage  pendants. 

Among  this  class  of  men  none  were  more  notorious  than 
Simon  Girty,  a renegade  Pennsylvanian,  who  was  a hunter  and 
trader  near  Fort  Pitt  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  A man  of  enterprise  and  daring  disposition,  he  shun- 
ned the  intercourse  of  civilized  life  ; and  when  the  Indian  tribes 
took  up  the  hatchet,  he  retired  to  the  towns  upon  the  Muskin- 
gum and  Scioto,  and,  finally,  to  those  between  the  sources  of 
the  Miami  and  Sandusky  Rivers.  Here  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  planning,  organizing,  and  leading  on  many  of  the  most 
powerful  Indian  incursions  against  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio 
north  and  south  of  Wheeling,  as  well  as  against  those  upon  the 
Kentucky  River.  Before  the  close  of  the  war,  his  name  had 
become  notorious  as  a fierce  and  cruel  warrior,  and  a chief 
among  the  hostile  savages.  Not  only  did  he  organize  their 
warriors  and  lead  them  to  battle,  but  he  often  attended,  if  he 
did  not  preside,  at  the  horrid  scenes  of  torture  at  the  stake. 

Savage  Implements  of  War. — The  savage  warrior,  prepara- 
tory to  the  excursion  of  a war-party,  paints  his  face  fantastically 

* See  book  iii.,  chap,  i.,  of  this  work. 
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with  vermilion  and  blue  stripes,  ornaments  his  head  with  feath- 
ers from  the  eagle,  the  owl,  and  the  hawk,  fantastically  inter- 
woven with  his  scalp-lock,  and  then  prepares  for  his  enterprise. 
Thus  decked,  and  armed  with  his  rifle,  or  the  bow  and  arrows, 
his  tomahawk,  and  scalping-knife,  he  celebrates  the  war-dance, 
and  proceeds  to  avenge  his  tribe  upon  their  enemies. 

1.  The  rifle  is  indispensable  to  every  warrior  who  can  pro- 
cure fire-arms ; this  accompanies  him  in  all  his  excursions  of 
every  kind  and  of  every  distance,  and  none  is  more  skillful  in 
its  use  than  the  Indian. 

Where  the  rifle  is  not  obtainable,  the  bow  and  arrow,  in  the 
hand  of  the  warrior,  is  not  less  deadly  in  its  effects  as  an  of- 
fensive weapon  in  a close  engagement,  no  less  than  in  pursuit 
and  in  retreat ; it  is  more  efficient  than  the  rifle  itself,  because 
its  deadly  shafts  are  hurled  with  greater  frequency. 

2.  The  scalping-knife  is  a part  of  his  dress  ; it  is  worn  in  his 
belt  at  all  times,  and  is  a substitute  for  the  dagger  in  all  cases 
of  close  personal  contest.  It  serves  the  uses  of  a knife  in  all 
cases  : being  large  and  sharp,  it  is  a butcher-knife  in  killing  his 
game,  in  skinning  and  dressing  the  bear,  the  deer,  or  the  buf- 
falo ; but  its  most  terrible  use  is  to  butcher  -helpless  human  be- 
ings, to  cut  their  throats  from  ear  to  ear,  to  disembowel  them, 
and  otherwise  to  mangle  their  bodies.  Its  chief  and  indispens- 
able use,  however,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  ominous 
name,  is  to  strip  the  scalp  from  the  heads  of  his  victims  as  the 
trophies  of  his  prowess. 

3.  The  tomahawk  is  a small,  narrow  hatchet,  not  unlike  those 
used  by  plasterers,  having  a cutting  edge  on  one  side  and  a 
hammer  on  the  other.  With  the  first  he  cleaves  open  the 
skull  of  his  enemy  as  he  stands  or  runs;  with  the  other  he 
knocks  him  in  the  head  after  he  has  fallen,  as  a butcher  would 
a steer  at  the  bull-ring,  to  extinguish  life.  Sometimes  the  toma- 
hawk is  hollow,  and  serves  likewise  for  a pipe,  in  which  he 
smokes  his  tobacco. 

The  tomahawk  is  also  used  as  a missile,  and  is  often  thrown 
at  the  enemy  before  he  comes  into  close  quarters.  Such  is  the 
practiced  skill  in  throwing  this  weapon,  that  the  warrior  can 
plant  its  edge  fast  in  a sapling  not  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  yards.  Such  is  his  unerring  aim,  that  he  sel- 
dom fails  to  plant  it  in  the  head  or  body  of  the  victim  at  whom 
it  is  thrown.  This  is  a terrible  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  In- 
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dian  in  a promiscuous  massacre  of  an  overpowered  army  or 
captured  station. 

4.  The  battle-ax  of  the  Indian  is  still  more  horrid  in  its  use. 
It  is  formed  of  an  angular  club,  about  two  and  a half  feet  in 
length,  the  angle  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees,  being  about 
ten  inches  from  the  large  extremity.  Oif  the  outer  angle,  or 
curve,  is  inserted  securely  a flat,  sharp,  triangular  piece  of  iron 
about  three  inches  long.  This  answers  the  double  purpose  of 
a tomahawk  and  scalping-knife.  In  pursuit  or  close  attack  it 
is  equally  destructive  with  the  hatchet ; and  when  the  victim 
is  down,  one  stroke  across  the  neck,  under  the  ear,  divides  the 
carotids,  jugulars,  and  wind-pipe,  and  death  is  certain.  Instru- 
ments of  this  kind  were  abundantly  used  by  the  savages  on  the 
Ohio  frontier,  and  in  the  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  settlements.* 

5.  The  Bow  and  Arrow. — This  weapon  is  still  used  in  war  by 
the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a destructive  weapon, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  savage  was  often  more  annoying  and 
effectual  than  the  rifle  itself,  especially  in  a general  assault  in 
the  open  field,  or  in  the  rout  and  pursuit  of  a retreating  army. 
With  his  bow  and  quiver  the  savage  could  discharge  half  a 
score  of  deadly  arrows  as  he  ran,  while  his  companion  with  the 
rifle  would  stop  to  load.  Every  arrow  which  took  effect  was 
nearly  as  fatal  as  a rifle-ball,  and  in  a melee  and  rout  it  could 
be  thrown  with  more  unerring  effect. 

The  arrow,  whether  pointed  with  steel  or  stone,  was  ren- 
dered fatal  by  the  envenomed  point.  The  force  with  which 
it  was  sent  made  its  wound  deep  and  effectual.  The  Indian 
arrow  will  pierce  a man  through ; and  often  a single  arrow  is 
fatal  to  the  buffalo,  piercing  him  to  his  heart ; and  the  rapidity 
with  which  these  shafts  are  sent  makes  them  terrible  to  a 
routed  foe. 

Torture  is  a part  of  savage  warfare.  If  an  enemy  have  been 
noted  as  a warrior,  or  if  a white  man,  taken  in  battle  or  cap- 
tured by  ambuscade,  is  a distinguished  leader,  and  has  been 
efficient  in  repelling  the  Indian  incursions,  they  commemorate 
his  capture  by  the  horrid  rites  of  torture.  The  same  fate  is 
doomed  to  the  first  prisoners  taken  in  spring,  upon  the  opening 
of  the  campaign. 

1.  Torture  by  Fire  at  the  Stake. — The  victim  is  taken  to  the 
appointed  place  for  celebrating  this  savage  festival,  where  the 

* See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  109. 
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assembled  chiefs,  warriors,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  vil- 
lages have  convened  to  witness  the  approaching  tragedy.  The 
victim  is  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  his  face  painted  black.  In 
the  center  of  a circle  of  fagots  stands  a green  sapling,  to  serve 
as  a stake  for  the  burning.  With  his  arms  pinioned,  he  is  led 
into  the  circle  and  haltered  to  the  stake,  when  the  women  and 
children,  provided  with  switches,  sticks,  and  clubs,  approach 
and  commence  their  part  of  the  torture,  assailing  him  furiously 
with  their  sticks  and  other  implements.  If  he  falls  or  reels 
under  the  innumerable  blows  inflicted,  or  recoils  from  their 
force,  it  serves  only  to  excite  the  greatest  mirth  and  merriment 
to  his  juvenile  and  feminine  tormentors.  In  this  manner  he 
is  exposed  to  this  species  of  torture  until  he  is  exhausted,  or 
until  the  incarnate  fiends  around  him  are  wearied  in  their 
amusement,  and  retire.  During  this  initiatory  ceremony,  the 
mirth  and  gratification  experienced  by  his  tormentors  at  the 
sufferings  inflicted  are  expressed  in  repeated  peals  of  laughter 
and  other  signs  of  merriment,  while  the  warriors  look  on  with 
unconcern  and  indifference. 

The  signal  of  a more  terrible  ordeal  is  at  length  given.  The 
victim  is  disengaged  from  the  stake  or  sapling,  and  secured  to 
it  by  a green  grape-vine  tether  or  wet  rope  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  length.  This  gives  him  a circle  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
diameter  around  the  stake,  which  can  be  traversed  alternately 
back  and  forth  under  the  infliction  of  subsequent  tortures.  His 
head  is  now  enveloped  in  a soft  clay  cap,  to  protect  his  brain 
from  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire,  which  otherwise  might 
prevent  his  protracted  sufferings.  His  feet  are  covered  with 
bear-skin  moccasins,  having  the  hair  outside  to  protect  them 
from  the  burning  coals  which  may  become  scattered  over  the 
area  of  the  circle.  The  fagots,  placed  in  a circle  around  the 
stake,  are  at  length  set  on  fire,  and  the  blazing  element  soon 
completes  a circle  a few  feet  outside  of  the  circle  described  by 
his  tether.  The  prisoner,  constantly  shunning  the  fire,  retreats 
from  one  point  to  another,  and  is  scourged  around  the  stake 
forth  and  backward  for  the  amusement  of  the  youth  and  old 
women,  exposing  every  part  of  his  body  successively  to  the 
action  of  the  fire,  until  the  surface  is  literally  roasted.  During 
this  part  of  the  process,  the  youths  and  squaws  indulge  in  the 
free  and  boisterous  mirth  at  the  struggles,  screams,  and  the 
agony  of  the  victim,  while  the  crowd  of  spectators  look  on 
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with  complacency  and  unconcern.  At  length,  after  this  cer- 
emony has  continued  half  an  hour  or  more,  the  victim,  ex- 
hausted with  suffering,  becomes  faint  or  insensible,  reels  to  and 
fro,  or  falls  upon  the  ground.  To  rouse  his  latent  sensibilities, 
and  to  quicken  his  movements,  the  warriors,  and  even  the 
squaws,  step  into  the  ring,  and  by  the  application  of  firebrands 
to  his  skin,  or  by  piercing  his  body  with  blazing  fagots  of  pine, 
endeavor  to  rouse  him  to  renewed  efforts. 

If  the  victim  be  an  Indian  warrior,  he  is  now  goaded  to  per- 
fect fury ; he  sweeps  around  the  extent  of  his  circle,  kicking, 
biting,  and  stamping  with  inconceivable  rage.  As  he  sweeps 
around,  the  women  and  children  fly  from  him  with  great  mer- 
riment, and  give  place  to  fresh  tormentors.  At  other  times 
the  warrior  will  bear  all  their  torments  without  disclosing  a 
single  indication  of  pain,  sullenly  smoking  his  pipe,  while  he 
scornfully  derides  his  tormentors  by  singing,  or  applying  to 
them  the  most  reproachful  epithets,  of  which  none  is  more  de- 
grading than  the  term  of  old  women  or  squaws. 

As  the  victim  becomes  faint  and  exhausted,  the  cap  of  clay 
is  removed  from  his  head,  and  burning  coals  and  hot  embers 
are  poured  over  the  head  ; at  other  times  the  scalp  itself  is  re- 
moved with  the  scalping-knife,  and  hot  embers  poured  over  the 
bleeding  skull.*  At  length  some  old  warrior  takes  pity  upon 
him,  and  with  one  blow  of  the  tomahawk  releases  him  from 
his  agony. 

2.  The  Gantlet. — This  is  likewise  a severe  ordeal,  but  not 
invariably  fatal.  This  torture  is  likewise  inflicted  upon  the 
prisoners  who  are  deemed  worthy  such  distinguished  honor. 
The  mode  of  conducting  this  torture  is  as  follows : The  in- 
habitants of  one  or  more  villages  assemble  near  a council- 
house,  and  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  are  formed  in  two 
parallel  lines  facing  each  other,  and  about  ten  feet  apart,  ex- 
tending from  three  to  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  ter- 
minating within  fifty  yards  of  the  council-house,  and  com- 
prising from  one  to  five  hundred  individuals.  The  victim  is 
taken  to  the  remote  extremity,  and  stripped  of  any  clothing 
which  might  furnish  protection  from  the  blows  and  stripes 
aimed  at  his  body,  and  thus  he  stands  ready  for  sacrifice. 

Each  person  in  the  lines  has  prepared  himself,  or  herself, 
with  some  weapon  or  implement  with  which  they  intend  to  in- 

* See  Flint’s  Life  of  Boone,  p.  140,  141. 
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flict  a blow  or  wound  as  he  passes  in  his  race  to  the  council- 
house.  The  women  and  boys  have  switches,  rods,  or  sticks ; 
the  men  have  sticks,  clubs,  paddles,  and  sometimes  knives, 
with  which  they  seek  to  inflict  some  injury  as  he  passes.  All 
things  having  been  duly  arranged,  the  signal  is  given,  the  vic- 
tim takes  his  position  at  the  extremity  of  the  two  lines,  his  race 
is  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  is  told  to  exert  himself  and  do  his 
best ; that  if  he  make  his  way  alive  to  the  council-house,  it 
shall  be  to  him  an  asylum  not  to  be  violated.  He  is  scourged 
by  those  around  him,  and  commanded  to  run  for  his  life.  As 
he  progresses,  every  one  endeavors  to  inflict  a blow  as  he  ap- 
proaches; and  many  a severe  buffet,  and  many  a stripe,  and 
many  a heavy  blow,  and  sometimes  a deep  wound  by  knives, 
does  he  receive  before  he  reaches  the  goal  of  his  desire.  None 
but  the  vigorous  and  active  can  expect  to  reach  the  “ council- 
house,”  and  few  who  expect  it  ever  succeed.  The  repeated 
blows,  which  fall  thick  and  heavy  upon  him,  seldom  fail  to  ar- 
rest his  career  before  he  has  run  more  than  half  his  race.* 

Simon  Kenton,  one  of  the  most  athletic  of  the  Kentucky 
pioneer  warriors,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  council-house  in 
three  different  towns,  where  he  was  compelled'  to  submit  to  this 
species  of  torture  while  a prisoner  among  the  Indians. 

Declaration  of  War. — This  ceremony,  with  the  Mingoes,  was 
at  once  singular  and  terribly  expressive.  When  it  had  been 
determined  in  council  to  declare  war  against  an  enemy,  a formal 
declaration  of  their  intention  was  made  in  their  peculiar  style. 
A chief  in  command  of  a party  of  warriors  proceeds  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  some  small  settlement,  where  they  kill  and  scalp  all 
that  fall  into  their  hands,  burn  the  houses,  and  completely  lay 
waste  the  enclosures,  and  secure  the  plunder  preparatory  to 
their  return.  The  war-club  is  then  placed  in  some  conspicuous 
place,  where  it  can  not  fail  to  be  seen  by  those  who  come  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  of  sepulture  to  their  friends.  The  pioneer, 
seeing  the  emblem,  knows  well  the  fearful  import.  The  sym- 
bol near  the  silent  dead  and  smoking  ruins  gives  an  indication 
which  can  not  be  misunderstood.  It  declares  that  a national 
war  has  begun,  and  that  the  havoc  near  is  only  a notice  of 
future  visitations  still  more  terrible.  This  symbol  was  left  by 
Logan,  the  Cayuga  chief,  in  the  beginning  of  Lord  Dunmore  s 
war  in  Western  Virginia.  The  same  symbol  was  also  left,  in 

* See  Flint’s  Life  of  Boone,  p.  176.  Also,  M'Donald’s  Life  of  Simon  Kenton. 
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the  same  manner,  at  the  Big  Bottom,  on  the  Muskingum,  in  the 
winter  of  1790  and  1791  ; a full  warning  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  them.* 

The  war-club  is  not  a weapon  of  war,  as  its  name  would 
seem  to  imply.  It  is  purely  symbolical,  indicating  that  the  ball 
has  been  thrown  and  the  game  has  commenced.  The  symbol 
consists  of  the  club,  or  bandy.  It  is  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  long,  with  each  end  terminating  in  a reversed  curve,  not 
unlike  the  human  clavicle.  In  the  concave  extremity  of  one 
end  is  a large  wooden  ball,  firmly  attached  to  the  club.  This 
ball  is  about  the  size  of  a four-pound  iron  shot.  The  whole  is 
a neat  piece  of  workmanship,  and  prepared  with  care  by  the 
savage. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  fron- 
tier people  during  savage  hostilities,  and  their  characteristic 
traits  connected  with  border  life,  will  be  found  in  a condensed 
summary,  a comprehensive  sketch  of  their  lives  and  actions. 
Hence,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  reader  with  the  tissue 
of  dangers,  toils,  privations,  and  sufferings  encountered  by  those 
who  opened  the  way  for  civilization  in  the  West,  we  will  sketch 
the  biography  of  some  of  the  prominent  “ hunters  of  Kentucky,” 
as  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  Daniel  Boone,  Simon  Kenton,  Robert 
Patterson,  and  George  Rogers  Clark ; the  three  former,  bold, 
experienced  hunters  and  woodsmen  in  their  earlier  years,  grad- 
ually rising  to  rank  as  soldiers  and  warriors  ; the  fourth,  a bold, 
towering,  and  successful  commander  in  the  warfare  of  the  wil- 
derness. 

[A.D.  1769.]  Daniel  Boone,  reared  upon  the  frontiers  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  west  of  the  mountains,  a woods- 
man and  hunter  by  nature  and  habit,  was  a man  of  strongly- 
marked  character.  A bold  and  skillful  hunter  from  his  youth, 
shunning  the  dense  settlements,  and  preferring  to  rove  in  the 
solitary  wilderness,  be  became  associated  in  his  views  and  feel- 
ings with  all  that  was  wild,  romantic,  and  aboriginal.  Endued 
by  nature  with  remarkable  equanimity  of  feeling,  which  assim- 
ilated him  to  his  red  brothers  of  the  forest,  and  trained  from 
youth,  by  his  avocation  as  a hunter,  to  traverse  deep  solitudes 
remote  from  social  life,  his  countenance  assumed  that  demure 
cast,  which,  like  that  of  the  Indian,  knows  no  change  from  in- 
ward emotions,  and  preserves  a changeless  uniformity  in  every 

* See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  109. 
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vicissitude  of  fate  or  fortune.  Yet  in  his  domestic  intercourse 
he  was  sociable  and  kind,  his  manners  were  plain  and  unas- 
suming, and  his  benevolence  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  his 
acquaintance.  With  great  bodily  vigor,  with  indomitable  cour- 
age, and  with  perseverance  which  never  faltered  in  his  object, 
he  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  the  pioneer  to  civilization  in 
the  West,  while  his  talents  for  social  life  fitted  him  for  the  rel- 
ative and  social  duties  which  necessarily  devolved  upon  him, 
surrounded  by  a frontier  population.* 

Grave,  taciturn,  and  retiring,  he  courted  not  the  presence  of 
the  crowd,  or  the  excitements  of  popular  assemblies,  but  the  ex- 
citement of  the  battle-strife,  and  the  daring  adventures  of  the 
chase,  subduing  the  denizens  of  the  forest,  whether  man  or 
beast,  were  his  chief  ambition,  and  the  great  business  of  his  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1769,  prompted  by  wealthy  men  of  North 
Carolina,  speculators  in  western  lands,  and  allured  by  the  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  Finley  as  to  the  abundance  of  game  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  western  wilderness,  Boone  plunged  into 
the  remote  wilds  of  Kentucky,  in  company  with  John  Finley, 
John  Stuart,  and  three  other  companions,  upon  a protracted 
hunting  expedition.  Here,  in  the  wilderness,  two  hundred  miles 
west  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  frontier  settlements  of  North  Carolina,  the  party  sep- 
arated into  two  divisions,  Boone  and  Stuart  taking  one  course, 
and  the  remaining  three  taking  another,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
passing a more  extensive  hunting  range  and  scope  of  explora- 
tion. Boone  and  Stuart  advanced  westward  almost  to  the 
sources  of  Salt  River,  where  they  found  the  buffalo,  elk,  and 
deer  in  great  abundance.  Bearing  north,  they  saw  Kentucky 
River,  and  with  astonishment  beheld  its  smooth  channel  cut 
out  to  the  depth  of  three  hundred  feet  in  the  solid  rock,  through 
which  its  placid  waters  gently  moved.  Here,  from  a lofty  em- 
inence, they  beheld  the  beautiful  plain  of  Kentucky.  Intending 
to  return  and  rejoin  their  party,  they  set  out  from  Kentucky 
River  ; but  they  had  proceeded  only  a short  distance,  when  a 
party  of  Indians,  suddenly  springing  from  a cane-brake,  seized 
and  bound  them  as  prisoners,  depriving  them  of  their  arms,  am- 
munition, and  clothing.  Close  prisoners  with  the  Indians,  they 
were  marched  several  days  on  the  Canada  route,  when,  by 
their  knowledge  of  Indian  character,  they  succeeded  in  making 

* See  Flint’s  Life  of  Boone,  passim. 
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their  escape,  and  recovering  their  rifles  while  the  savages  were 
asleep,  when  they  pressed  forward  in  their  return  route,  and 
at  length  established  themselves  in  a hunting-camp,  preparatory 
to  the  winter’s  toil.  Here  they  were  soon  joined  by  Boone’s 
brother  and  a small  party  from  North  Carolina,  who,  spending 
the  winter  in  a regular  hunting  tour,  exhibited  a fair  specimen 
of  “ Kentucky  hunters,”  securing  skins  and  peltries,  and  faring 
sumptuously  on  wild  flesh  without  bread. 

[A.D.  1770.]  In  the  spring  the  proceeds  of  the  winter’s 
hunt  were  sent  by  the  brother  of  Boone  and  his  companions  to 
the  eastern  market,  and  Daniel  Boone  and  Stuart  remained 
sole  occupants  of  Kentucky.  But  they  were  upon  forbidden 
ground.  It  was  the  “ common  hunting-grounds”  of  the  Shaw- 
anese  from  the  north,  and  of  the  Cherokees  from  the  south, 
upon  which  no  white  man  could  safely  establish  himself.  An 
intruder  upon  the  rights  of  the  savage,  Boone  required  all  his 
tact  and  experience  as  a hunter  to  avoid  being  discovered  by 
the  vindictive  red  man  of  the  forest.  The  Indians  were  upon 
his  trail  and  his  haunts,  and  his  place  of  rest  was  daily  changed 
to  insure  his  safety.  More  than  once  had  his  camp  been  plun- 
dered by  the  lurking  savage  in  his  absence,  while  the  wily  foe 
laid  in  wait  near  it  for  his  return.  Still  Boone,  superior  to  the 
red  man  in  his  own  element,  continued  to  elude  pursuit.  At 
length  he  was  encountered  by  the  Indians,  and  the  first  fire 
laid  Stuart  dead  at  his  feet,  when  Boone,  disappearing  in  the 
thick  cane-brake,  without  arms,  ammunition,  or  clothing,  eluded 
his  pursuers  and  secured  his  escape.  Then  followed  the  trying 
time  of  the  wary  hunter.  Alone  in  the  wilderness,  without  the 
means  of  procuring  sustenance,  or  of  defense  against  beasts 
of  prey,  without  weapons  or  hunting  implements,  he  roamed 
sole  white  tenant  of  the  “ dark  and  bloody  ground,”  compelled 
to  starve,  or  to  subsist  upon  roots,  shrubs,  and  fruits.  Thus 
did  Daniel  Boone  spend  the  summer  of  1770,  until  fortunately 
relieved  by  his  brother’s  return  in  the  autumn.* 

[A.D.  1772.]  The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  hunting 
excursions  and  expeditions  on  the  extreme  western  frontier  of 
North  Carolina,  and  in  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Cherokee 
Indians.  Still  haunted  by  the  images  of  the  glorious  fertility 
and  abundance  of  Kentucky,  he  determined  to  encounter  the 
peril  of  conducting  a colony  into  that  remote  and  inhospitable 

* See  Hall’s  Sketches  of  the  West,  vol.  i.,  p.  241-244 ; also,  279,  280. 
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region.*  Having  advanced  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  near 
the  western  side  of  Cumberland  Gap,  he  was  assailed  by  In- 
dians ; and  after  a skirmish,  in  which  his  son  and  some  others 
were  killed,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  settlements  on 
Holston.  But  the  occupation  of  Kentucky  was  not  abandoned  ; 
he  only  waited  a more  propitious  time.  During  the  latter  part 
of  this  year  he  was  interested  in  the  success  of  the  projected 
colony  of  Transylvania,  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel 
Richard  Henderson  and  company. 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  after  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  he 
accompanied  Richard  Henderson  and  company  to  the  Watau- 
ga, to  assist  in  conducting  the  treaty  for  the  relinquishment  of 
the  lands  south  of  the  Kentucky  River.  After  the  close  of  the 
treaty,  he  was  the  first  man  to  advance  beyond  the  Cumberland 
Gap,  and,  with  twenty  hunters  and  woodsmen,  he  proceeded  to 
open  and  mark  a trace  more  than  two  hundred  miles  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  River.  This  was 
the  first  “blazed  trace”  in  Kentucky.  Notwithstanding  the 
Cherokee  cession,  the  route  was  infested  by  hostile  Indians ; 
and  although  several  of  his  party  were  killed  in  repeated  at- 
tacks of  Indians,  yet  he  continued  to  advance,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  Boonesborough.  Returning  to  North  Carolina, 
he  led  out  in  the  fall  the  first  regular  colony. 

He  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  little  Republic 
of  Transylvania  until  the  following  year,  when  it  was  merged 
in  the  “ county  of  Kentucky.”  In  1777  he  was  appointed  cap- 
tain, and  served  in  defense  of  the  settlements  on  Kentucky 
River  until  the  close  of  Indian  hostilities.  In  the  month  of 
January,  1778,  he  and  twenty-eight  men  under  his  command 
were  captured  by  the  savages,  and  six  months  he  remained  a 
prisoner  among  the  Indians  of  Canada.  Excelling  the  Indians 
themselves  in  every  quality  which  exalts  an  Indian  warrior,  he 
became  a favorite  among  them,  and  was  adopted  into  their 
tribe  as  a brave.  Gaining  daily  upon  their  confidence,  he  be- 
came their  most  expert  and  confidential  hunter,  and  obtained 
his  liberty  to  go  at  large  with  the  warriors.  Evincing  cheer- 
fulness, and  a feigned  attachment  for  the  Indian  mode  of  life, 
Boone  was  hardly  suspected  by  the  savages  of  entertaining  a 
wish  to  return  to  Kentucky.  But  Kentucky  and  Boones- 
borough were  the  idols  of  his  heart ; and  he  secretly  longed 

* Flint’s  Life  of  Daniel  Boone,  p.  48-72. 
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for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  himself  to  his  family  and 
friends. 

In  June,  1778,  when  the  British  and  Indians  had  assembled 
a strong  force  for  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Boonesborough,  he  determined  to  give  the  alarm,  and 
thus  prevent  a disastrous  surprise.  Seeking  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, he  escaped  from  a regular  hunting-tour,  and  with  one 
meal  in  his  wallet  directed  his  eager  steps  toward  Kentucky. 
From  the  head  waters  of  the  Great  Miami,  traversing  the  wil- 
derness alone  on  foot,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  six  days,  along  the  most  unfrequented  routes,  he  reached 
Boonesborough  in  advance  of  the  Indian  host,  and  gave  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  approaching  danger. 

The  escape  of  the  prisoner  not  only  gave  the  notice  for  prep- 
aration to  his  friends,  but  it  likewise  deferred  the  contemplated 
attack  ; for,  knowing  that  the  enemy,  apprised  of  their  ap- 
proach, would  be  prepared,  they  thought  success  hopeless. 

In  August,  1782,  he  was  commander  of  a company,  and,  obe- 
dient to  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  but  against  his  own  better 
judgment,  advanced  against  the  concealed  savages  in  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  the  Blue  Licks.  In  the  heat  of  the  engage- 
ment, he  came  into  a personal  and  mortal  conflict  with  a pow- 
erful Shawanese  warrior,  and  in  the  struggle  laid  him  dead  at 
his  side. 

[A.D.  1785.]  After  the  close  of  the  Indian  wars,  he  re- 
mained a plain  and  retired  farmer,  enjoying  the  domestic  com- 
forts of  rural  life  in  the  country  which  he  had  explored,  settled, 
and  so  nobly  defended.  But  it  was  not  to  be  his  abiding  place. 
While  lands  were  cheap  and  plenty,  and  exposed  to  constant 
dangers  from  hostile  savages,  his  right  to  the  possession  and 
occupancy  of  a small  portion  was  not  disputed  ; but  when  set- 
tlements were  extended,  and  a dense  population  had  filled  the 
country,  and  Indian  dangers  were  past,  lands  became  valuable, 
and  titles  were  examined  and  compared.  The  hardy  pioneer, 
the  hunter,  or  the  woodsman,  unskilled  in  the  technicalities  of 
law,  and  the  intricacies  of  land-titles  and  judicial  procedure, 
was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  avarice  of  the  speculator,  the 
land-jobber,  and  the  script-holder.  The  possession  of  paper 
titles,  or  script,  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  wThen  the  whole 
West  was  in  the  possession  of  the  hostile  Indians,  had  more 
virtue  in  them,  and  gave  a better  title  to  the  emigrant  stranger, 
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than  the  actual  possession  and  conquest  of  the  country ; and 
those  who  had  expelled  the  savages,  and  encountered  all  the 
horrors  of  a frontier  life  in  holding  possession  of  the  country, 
were,  in  their  old  age,  compelled  to  surrender  the  result  of  all 
their  toils  to  some  fortunate  heir,  born  to  be  an  unworthy  script- 
holder  and  legal  robber  of  the  pioneer.  In  all  litigation  rela- 
tive to  land-titles  in  Kentucky,  the  law  leaned  to  the  non-resi- 
dent script-holder;  and  Boone,  who  could  conceive  no  title  bet- 
ter than  conquest  and  actual  possession,  was  stripped  of  his 
lands  by  legal  decisions,  while  his  personal  estate  was  ex- 
hausted in  payment  of  costs  for  the  unjust  decisions. 

No  wonder  that  Boone,  in  his  old  age,  driven  from  lands 
which  he  so  well  deserved  to  inherit,  retired  in  disgust  from 
civilized  society,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  remote  wilds  of 
the  West,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  land-jobber  and  script- 
holder  ! In  early  life  he  had  found  independence  and  justice  in 
the  wilds  of  the  West,  and  he  resolved  to  enjoy  it  still  in  ad- 
vance of  civilization. 

Hence,  in  the  year  1800,  taking  his  faithful  rifle  and  his  fam- 
ily, ejected  from  their  homes,  and  bidding  farewell  to  Kentucky, 
as  he  had  to  North  Carolina  thirty  years  before,  he  took  up  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  far  West,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  sought 
a last  resting-place  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  within  the 
dominion  of  Spain.,  Here,  in  advance  of  civilization,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a crowded  population,  he  spent  the  residue 
of  his  days,  where  he  was  quietly  gathered  home  to  his  fathers 
oefore  he  had  again  felt  the  approach  of  the  advancing  multi- 
tude. 

But  he  was  not  forgotten  in  Kentucky ; there  was  still  vir- 
tue in  that  noble  state  duly  to  appreciate  his  merits,  and  a gen- 
erous spirit  of  patriotism  could  not  permit  his  bones  to  remain 
in  the  wilds  of  Missouri.  The  patriotic  citizens  of  Frankfort, 
in  the  summer  of  1845,  transferred  his  mortal  remains  from 
their  resting-place  in  Missouri,  and  deposited  them  under  a 
monument  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  the  first  pi- 
oneers of  Kentucky.*  Henceforth  the  mortal  remains  of  Daniel 

* The  design  of  removing  the  bones  of  Daniel  Boone  and  bis  wife,  to  be  finally  de- 
posited in  Kentucky,  originated  with  the  “ Cemetery  Society  of  Frankfort.  The  as- 
sociation appointed  Thomas  L.  Crittenden,  Esq.,  and  Colonel  William  Boone,  a com- 
mittee for  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boone  and  his  wife  from  their 
resting-place  on  the  lands  of  Harvey  Griswold,  in  Wairen  county,  Missouri,  to  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  said  society  to  render  appropriate  honors 
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Boone,  and  those  of  Rebecca  Bryan,  who  had  been  the  wife  of 
his  bosom  for  more  than  forty-five  years,  the  companion  and 
solace  of  his  life,  and  his  theme  in  death,  shall  remain  insep- 
arable until  the  general  resurrection. 

2.  Simon  Kenton  was  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  the  most 
successful  of  the  Indian  fighters  in  Kentucky,  not  excepting 
Daniel  Boone  himself.  No  man  among  all  the  daring  pioneers 
of  the  West  encountered  the  savage  foe  in  so  many  ways  and 
on  so  many  bloody  fields.  No  one  man  in  his  own  person  en- 
countered as  many  dangers,  as  many  privations,  and  as  many 
hair-breadth  escapes  in  defense  of  the  western  settlements,  from 
the  very  first  dawn  of  civilization  upon  the  Ohio.  Others  may 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  usefulness  in  any  one 
sphere  of  action,  or  in  one  or  more  important  engagements 
with  the  savages  ; but  with  Kenton  it  was  one  uninterrupted 
train  of  operations,  a continued  scene  of  perils  unknown  to  any 
other  man.  Rarely  deigning  to  shelter  himself  in  forts  and 
stations,  he  preferred  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  open  forest, 
depending  alone  for  success  upon  his  superior  strength,  skill, 
and  prowess.  The  child  of  adversity  and  the  sport  of  fortune, 
his  life  can  not  fail  to  present  an  impressive  picture  of  the  dan- 
gers, privations,  and  horrors  of  a frontier  life  during  a state  of 
Indian  war. 

Born  of  Irish  parents,  in  March,  1755,  in  Fauquier  county, 
Virginia,  he  spent  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  humble 
labors  of  the  field  and  in  the  domestic  avocations  of  a frontier 
life.  His  father  being  poor,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  de- 
graded classes  of  the  British  empire,  from  whom  the  lordly 
aristocracy  of  England  exclude  even  the  first  glimmerings  of 
learning  and  science,  Simon  grew  up  to  manhood  in  the  aris- 
tocratic province  of  Virginia  utterly  ignorant  of  the  English 
alphabet,  and  old  age  found  him  barely  able  to  inscribe  a scroll 

to  said  remains.  Thirty  years  since,  Daniel  Boone  selected  this  spot  in  Missouri  for 
the  interment  of  his  wife,  with  the  request  that  his  own  body  might  be  deposited  by 
her  side,  which  was  done  accordingly  five  years  afterward.  In  this  place  they  re- 
mained until  July  17th,  1845,  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  committee,  and  the  assent- 
ing relatives  of  Daniel  Boone,  and  the  assembled  citizens  of  Marthasville,  the  graves 
were  opened,  and  the  sacred  relics  removed.  The  body  of  Colonel  Boone  had  been  in- 
terred about  twenty-five  years,  and  that  of  his  wife  thirty  years.  The  larger  bones 
were  entire,  the  smaller  were  moldered  into  dust ; the  coffins,  except  the  bottom 
plank,  were  entirely  decayed.  The  ceremonies  of  exhumation  were  honored  by  an 
eloquent  and  appropriate  address,  delivered  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  with  a response  and 
eulogy  to  his  character,  by  Joseph  B.  Wells,  Esq.— See  Frankfort  Commonwealth ; St. 
Louis  New  Era;  and  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate. 
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with  an  autograph  intended  for  “ Simon  Kenton.”  Yet  he  was 
not  unskilled  in  the  strategy  of  the  hunter  and  the  frontier  sol- 
dier. 

[A.D.  1771.]  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  an  unfortunate  rencoun- 
ter, in  which  he  supposed  his  antagonist  mortally  wounded, 
caused  him  to  fly  from  the  settlements,  where  law  and  order  pre- 
vailed, to  the  remote  West,  where  these  restraints  were  un- 
known, and  wdrere  obscurity  might  be  a sure  protection  from  the 
demands  of  law  and  justice.  Hence,  leaving  his  father’s  house 
and  the  victim  of  his  just  vengeance,  he  fled  west  of  the  mount- 
ains, traveling  on  foot  all  night,  and  lying  concealed  all  day,  liv- 
ing upon  the  most  scanty  forest  fare,  in  constant  fear  of  pursuit, 
until  he  reached  the  settlements  upon  the  head  waters  of  Cheat 
River.  Here,  almost  perished  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and 
fearing  discovery,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Simon  Butler,  and 
friendless,  destitute,  and  unlettered,  sought  a bare  subsistence 
by  daily  labor  as  a menial.  At  length,  after  months  of  arduous 
toil,  he  succeeded  in  supplying  himself  with  a rifle,  when  he  en- 
tered upon  the  hunter’s  life,  and,  in  company  with  a party  of 
hunters  in  a canoe,  descended  the  Monongahela  to  Fort  Pitt. 
Having  secured  the  favor  and  patronage  of  Simon  Girty,  a man 
of  talent  and  influence  in  the  fort,  he  became  special  hunter  for 
the  garrison.*  Here,  having  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
friendly  Indians,  who  then  mingled  freely  among  the  whites,  he 
learned  to  speak  several  dialects  of  the  Indian  tongue ; and 
Yeager  and  Strader,  two  of  his  hunting  companions,  were  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  Indian  language.  At  this  early  date 
did  Kenton  become  acquainted  with  the  language  of  those  who 
were  to  be  his  deadly  foes  in  subsequent  times. 

In  company  with  Yeager  and  Strader,  Kenton  set  out  down 
the  Ohio,  floating  in  a canoe,  and  visiting  the  Indian  towns  as 
they  passed  along  in  quest  of  the  “ cane  lands”  of  Kentucky, 
of  which  they  had  heard  much  as  a region  abounding  in  game. 
At  length,  late  in  the  autumn,  they  found  themselves  at  the 

* See  M'Donald's  Sketches,  p.  201,  202.  This  is  a small  work  which  we  have  noted 
before.  It  is  a duodecimo  volume  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  pages,  by  John  M'Don- 
ald,  of  “Poplar  Ridge,”  near  Chillieothe,  Ohio,  published  at  Cincinnati  in  1838.  Mr. 
M'Donald  was  a cotemporary  with  Simon  Kenton,  and  has  compiled  his  biographical 
sketches  from  oral  information  given  by  Kenton  in  person.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  little  work  as  we  progress  with  the  history  of  the  early  settlement  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  and  his  authority  is  unquestionable.  Having  been  cotempo- 
rary with  most  of  those  of  whom  he  speaks,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  several 
of  them,  Mr.  M'Donald  is  to  be  relied  on  fully. 
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mouth  of  Kentucky  River.  Having  thus  far  seen  none  of  the 
“ cane  lands,”  they  ascended  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Kenhawa,  and  ascending  this  stream  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  Elk  River,  on  the  present  site  of  Charleston,  they  es- 
tablished a “ hunting-camp”  for  the  winter’s  campaign. 

[A.D.  1772.]  After  a prosperous  hunt,  the  spring  found  them 
on  the  Ohio,  exchanging  their  rich  supply  of  hides  and  peltries 
for  clothing,  ammunition,  and  other  necessaries,  which  they  pro- 
cured from  a French  trader.* 

The  ensuing  summer  and  fall  was  spent  by  Kenton  and  his 
party  in  hunting  excursions,  roaming  over  the  hills,  plains,  and 
mountains  which  lie  upon  the  sources  of  the  Great  Kenhawa 
and  Big  Sandy  Rivers.  In  these  romantic  regions  of  primeval 
forests,  Kenton  himself  declares  he  spent  the  most  happy  pe- 
riods of  his  long  and  eventful  life.  Here,  in  the  majestic  soli- 
tudes of  nature,  free  from  care,  the  denizen  of  nature  in  the  full 
vigor  of  health,  and  abounding  in  all  that  a hunter’s  life  can  de- 
sire, he  enjoyed  that  perfect  independence  which  fears  no  rival 
in  its  wide  domain. 

[A.D.  1773.]  The  spring  brought  with  it  the  portents  of  a 
savage  war,  the  clouds  of  the  American  Revolution  began  to 
lower,  and  Indian  difficulties  in  the  West  had  commenced.  The 
encroachments  of  the  white  man  had  become  intolerable  to  the 
Indian,  for  cases  of  individual  revenge  were  already  frequent ; 
and  Kenton,  in  his  lonely  “ camp,”  a hundred  miles  from  the 
white  man’s  settlements,  was  not  secure  from  the  vindictive 
savage.  In  the  cold  month  of  March,  one  evening  just  at  dark, 
after  a tedious  ramble  during  the  day,  Kenton  and  his  two 
friends  had  returned  to  camp,  and  before  a cheerful  camp-fire 
were  lounging  upon  their  bearskin  pallets,  thoughtless  of  dan- 
ger, and  beguiling  away  the  dull  hours  of  a winter  evening 
with  cheerful  glee,  when,  like  the  lightning’s  flash,  the  sharp 
crack  of  the  Indian’s  rifle  laid  Yeager  a lifeless  corpse.  Sur- 
rounded by  a party  of  lurking  Indians,  lest  the  camp-fire  should 
direct  their  unerring  aim,  Kenton  and  Strader  instantly  fled 
under  the  shelter  of  night,  without  clothes,  arms,  or  rifle.  Thus 
exposed  in  the  wilderness  before  the  close  of  winter,  in  their 
shirts,  without  shoes,  destitute  of  arms  or  ammunition,  without 
the  means  of  procuring  food  or  fire,  exposed  to  the  horrors  of 
cold  and  starvation,  they  sought  their  melancholy  way  through 
* M'Donald’s  Sketches,  p.  203. 
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a pathless  wilderness  toward  the  white  settlements.*  At  length, 
with  lacerated  feet  and  legs,  skin  bruised  and  scratched  by- 
briers  and  brush,  and  nearly  perished  with  hunger  and  cold, 
they  fell  in  with  a hunting  party  on  the  Ohio,  by  whom  their 
wants  were  supplied. 

[A.D.  1774.]  The  determined  hostilities  of  the  Indians  the 
following  spring  compelled  the  hunting  parties  and  traders 
throughout  the  wide  frontier  to  retire  to  the  settlements  and 
posts.  Kenton,  with  others,  having  disposed  of  his  hides  and 
peltries  to  a French  trader  on  the  Ohio,  retired  to  Fort  Pitt. 

He  is  next  employed  as  a hunter  and  ranger  attached  to  Lord 
Dunmore’s  army.  Selected  by  Major  Connolly  at  Fort  Pitt,  he 
was  employed  as  the  bearer  of  dispatches  from  his  lordship  to 
General  Lewis  on  the  Kenhawa.  Failing  to  meet  the  gener- 
al’s division  while  in  his  lonely  search,  he  was  attacked  by  In- 
dians on  the  Kenhawa,  and  escaping,  made  his  way  through  a 
region  infested  with  hostile  savages  to  Fort  Pitt,  in  time  to  join 
the  main  expedition  to  the  Scioto. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Hocking  River  across  to  the  Scioto, 
Kenton  was  employed  as  a spy,  or  scout,  to  range  the  forest  in 
advance  of  the  army,  to  observe  the  movements  and  “ signs” 
of  the  savages,  and  to  guard  the  army  against  surprise  or  am- 
buscade. The  service  of  a “ spy,”  or  scout,  in  an  Indian  coun- 
try, is  one  of  great  danger  and  great  responsibility,  and  none 
but  choice  men  are  assigned  to  the  arduous  and  dangerous 
task.  None  ever  possessed  the  requisites  of  a spy  more  amply 
than  Simon  Kenton,  and  when  he  was  in  advance  of  the  army 
it  was  more  safe  from  ambuscade  than  if  preceded  by  a cohort. 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character  and  wiles, 
with  deliberate  courage,  a steady  nerve,  a keen  eye,  ranging 
miles  in  advance  of  the  marching  column,  and  moving  with  the 
caution  and  silence  of  the  wolf,  he  detected  the  first  “ signs” 
of  a lurking  enemy,  himself  unseen.  Such  was  Kenton’s  task 
in  the  expedition  to  the  Scioto. 

[A.D.  1775.]  The  campaign  closed,  and  Kenton  resumed 
his  favorite  employment,  and  passed  the  winter  in  a hunting 
tour  among  the  mountains  and  highland  forests  of  that  wfild  and 
romantic  region  on  the  sources  of  the  Big  Sandy.  The  spoils 
of  the  wdnter  hunt  having  been  again  exchanged  for  a plentiful 
supply  of  ammunition,  he  descended  the  Ohio,  again  to  exploie 

* McDonald’s  Sketches,  p.  204. 
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the  famous  “ cane  lands”  of  Kentucky.  In  company  with 
Thomas  Williams,  early  in  May  he  encamped  for  the  night  at 
the  mouth  of  Limestone  Creek,  but  “ saw  no  cane.”  Next 
morning,  with  his  rifle,  he  commenced  a hunting  ramble  over 
the  highland  plain,  and  before  he  had  proceeded  four  miles  from 
the  river,  to  his  great  joy  he  saw  “ the  most  luxuriant  cane” 
growing  upon  the  richest  lands  he  had  ever  seen,  and  which 
abounded  in  game,  and  was  finely  watered  with  gushing 
springs.  Near  a fine  spring,  bursting  from  the  rock,  he  selected 
a tract  of  land,  which  he  determined  to  secure  under  the  pre- 
emption laws  of  Virginia.  This  was  the  first  time  Kenton  had 
felt  a desire  to  appropriate  lands  to  his  own  use,  and  it  became 
the  fruitful  source  of  perplexity  and  loss.  His  location  was 
within  one  mile  of  the  present  town  of  Washington,  in  Mason 
county,  Kentucky.* 

In  company  with  his  companion,  Williams,  he  erected  his 
camp,  cleared  half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  planted  a patch  of 
corn,  when  his  “ right  of  settlement”  was  complete.  The  whole 
region  for  sixty  miles  south  and  west  was  the  range  of  his 
hunting-grounds  and  his  summer  explorations. 

In  one  of  his  solitary  excursions  upon  the  waters  of  Elkhorn, 
disguised  as  an  Indian,  he  encountered  Michael  Stoner,  a hunt- 
er from  North  Carolina,  also  in  Indian  guise.  A silent  contest 
of  Indian  strategy  for  mutual  destruction  commenced,  but  not 
a word  was  spoken.  Each  knowing  himself  to  be  a white 
man,  and  believing  his  antagonist  an  Indian,  sought,  by  all  the 
arts  of  Indian  warfare,  to  protect  himself,  and  draw  the  enemy’s 
fire.  After  mutual  efforts  and  manoeuvers  ineffectually  to  draw 
each  other  from  his  shelter,  or  to  steal  his  fire,  Stoner,  suspecting 
that  his  antagonist  was  verily  not  an  Indian,  from  his  covert 
exclaimed,  “For  God’s  sake,  if  you  are  a white  man,  speak  !” 
The  spell  was  broken.  They  were  both  white  men  speaking 
the  same  tongue,  and  soon  were  companions  in  the  solitary 
wilderness.  Stoner  conducted  Kenton  to  the  new  settlements 
which  had  been  commenced  at  Boonesborough  and  Harrods- 
burg.  This  was  Kenton’s  first  introduction  to  the  inhabitants 
on  the  Kentucky  River ; and  here  he  subsequently  took  up  his 
abode  as  an  active  defender  of  these  settlements  through  the 
Indian  wars  which  soon  commenced. f 

But  where  was  Thomas  Williams?  Indian  hostilities  had 

t Idem,  p.  210-212. 
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been  commenced  by  straggling  bands  of  hunting  warriors,  and 
when  Kenton  returned  to  his  pre-emption  improvement  near 
Limestone  Creek,  he  found  it  deserted.  The  Indians  had  been 
there  and  plundered  the  camp,  and  a few  rods  distant  he  found 
evidences  of  a fire,  and  hard  by  were  human  bones,  which  told 
the  fate  of  Williams,  the  first  victim  of  the  war  in  Kentucky. 
Returning  to  Harrod’s  Station,  Kenton  soon  found  employ- 
ment congenial  with  his  nature  in  guarding  the  inhabitants 
from  danger  and  in  supplying  them  with  meat. 

[A.D.  1776.]  The  Indians  began  to  move  against  all  the 
new  settlements,  most  of  which  were  soon  abandoned,  and 
their  occupants  retired  for  safety  to  the  vicinity  of  Boonesbor- 
ough,  Harrod’s  Station,  and  Logan’s  Fort.  These  places,  be- 
ing securely  fortified,  served  as  places  of  general  rendezvous. 
Kenton  served  all  these  stations  in  the  capacity  of  a general 
scout,  or  “ ranger,”  to  detect  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  year.  Here  he  commenced  his  pu- 
pilage in  the  wiles  of  actual  Indian  warfare,  in  which  he  soon 
became  noted  for  his  courage,  skill,  and  stratagem  against  the 
wary  Indian. 

His  first  enterprise  was  one  for  the  supply  of  ammunition 
for  the  general  defense  of  the  stations.  A volunteer  with  Rob- 
ert Patterson  and  twenty-eight  other  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  he 
accompanied  Major  George  Rogers  Clark  from  Harrod’s  Sta- 
tion to  the  mouth  of  Limestone  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
corting and  transporting  on  foot  twenty-five  kegs  of  powder  to 
the  stations  on  Kentucky  River. 

[A.D.  1777.]  Kenton  was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
presented  a fair  specimen  of  a hardy,  athletic  young  back- 
woods  hunter.  In  stature  he  was  above  the  middle  size,  stand- 
ing in  his  moccasins  six  feet  and  one  inch.  His  ordinary 
weight  varied  from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds ; his  muscle  was  full  and  firm,  and  free 
from  redundant  fat ; his  body  was  vigorous,  active,  and  pa- 
tient of  toil,  hunger,  and  exposure ; his  form  was  erect  and 
graceful,  his  limbs  well  proportioned,  and  possessing  uncom- 
mon strength.  In  personal  prowess  he  had  few  equals,  either 
among  the  American  pioneers  or  among  the  native  tribes  of 
the  forest. 

His  complexion  was  naturally  fair,  his  hair  flaxen  brown, 
and  his  eye  a soft  grayish  blue.  In  his  eye  there  was  a be- 
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witching  smile,  which  seldom  failed  to  fascinate  the  beholder 

O 7 

and  bespeak  his  partiality.  In  his  disposition  he  was  frank 
and  void  of  suspicion,  generous,  kind,  and  confiding  to  a fault. 
Careless  of  himself  and  his  own  interests,  he  was  most  happy 
when  he  could  serve  those  around  him. 

Unskilled  in  the  lore  of  schools  or  the  refinements  of  polish- 
ed society,  he  was  one  of  nature’s  noblemen,  uncontaminated 
by  luxury  and  vice.  Honest  himself,  he  could  scarcely  con- 
ceive a motive  for  deception  or  dishonesty  in  others.  Skilled 
in  all  the  signs  and  maxims  of  Indian  warfare,  and  expert  in 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  chase  and  in  the  exploration  of  unfre- 
quented regions — true  to  his  course  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 
he  was  at  home  in  the  most  retired  valley  or  in  the  most  in- 
tricate forest,  and  with  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
relative  bearings  of  remote  points,  he  required  no  pathway  to 
direct  his  feet. 

Mild  and  benevolent  in  his  feelings,  he  was  slow  to  anger; 
but  when  his  rage  was  once  excited,  it  was  a hurricane  of  ac- 
tion. When  enraged,  his  fiery  glance  withered  the  object  of 
his  fury  from  his  presence.* 

His  voice  was  soft  and  tremulous,  but  not  unpleasant  to  the 
ear. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1777  that  he  commenced  his  fierce 
contests  with  the  wily  savage  in  Kentucky.  While  on  a tour 
of  duty  as  a scout,  in  company  with  five  others,  near  “ King- 
ston’s Station,”  he  was  attacked  by  a superior  party  of  Indian 
warriors,  and  after  a vigorous  defense  he  was  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  one  man  killed  and  all  their  horses  captured  by  the 
victors. 

Soon  afterward,  by  the  orders  of  Major  Clark,  the  captain 
of  each  station  was  required  to  keep  out  three  state-rangers,  or 
spies,  for  the  security  of  the  settlements ; and  Captain  Boone 
selected  Simon  Kenton  as  one  of  his  state-spies  on  the  part  of 
Boonesborough.  In  company  with  five  others,  he  was  dis- 
patched on  a tour  of  duty,  to  guard  the  inhabitants  from  sur- 
prise. To  accomplish  this  object,  it  was  necessary  to  traverse 
the  whole  region  from  the  principal  forts  and  stations  upon  the 
Kentucky  to  the  Ohio,  and  from  the  mouth  of  Licking  on  the 
north  to  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  River  and  to  “ the  falls”  on 
the  south. f 

# M'Donald's  Sketches,  p.  266. 
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Kenton’s  first  adventure  in  his  new  capacity  was  close  at 
hand.  One  morning  early,  while  with  two  companions  he  was 
just  leaving  Boonesborough  on  a morning  hunt,  and  before  he 
had  left  the  gate,  the  alarm  was  given  by  two  men  who  were 
suddenly  driven  back  from  the  woods,  with  five  Indians  close 
at  their  heels.  One  of  the  men  fell  under  the  tomahawk  within 
seventy  yards  of  the  fort.  The  pursuer,  eager  for  his  trophy, 
was  tearing  the  scalp  from  his  victim,  when  the  unerring  rifle 
of  Kenton  dropped  him  upon  his  fallen  foe.  Kenton,  with  his 
companions,  gave  pursuit  to  the  remaining  four  Indians  as  they 
retreated  to  the  woods.  Re-enforced  by  Captain  Boone  and  ten 
men  from  the  fort,  Kenton’s  party  advanced  until  they  were 
drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  and  the  whole  of  Boone’s  party  be- 
came engaged  in  a destructive  skirmish.  During  the  deadly 
strife,  while  Indians  and  white  men  were  sheltered  each  by  his 
tree,  Kenton  perceived  upon  his  right  an  Indian  taking  deadly 
arm  upon  Captain  Boone,  and,  quick  as  thought,  he  dropped  the 
savage  before  his  aim  was  complete,  and  Captain  Boone’s  life 
was  the  trophy  of  his  skill.  He  had  scarcely  reloaded  his 
piece,  when  the  Indians  in  large  numbers  were  perceived  de- 
ploying from  a covert  on  the  left,  in  order  to  cut  otf  their  re- 
treat to  the  fort.  The  fearless  Boone  resolved  to  force  his  way 
through  their  line  to  the  fort ; but  in  the  advance  the  intrepid 
captain  fell,  having  his  leg  fractured  by  a rifle-ball,  when  the 
pursuing  savage  raised  the  yell  of  triumph  as  he  drew  his  tom- 
ahawk to  give  the  fatal  blow.  But  Kenton’s  unerring  and 
quick-sighted  aim  dropped  the  warrior  in  his  tracks  before  the 
tomahawk  had  done  its  work.  Twice  had  Kenton  saved  the 
life  of  Boone  that  day ; which  drew  from  the  intrepid  captain, 
after  being  borne  to  the  fort,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  garrison, 
the  well-earned  and  highly-prized  plaudit  of  “ Well  done,  Ken- 
ton ! you  have  acted  like  a man  this  day  !”# 

[A.D.  1778.]  During  two  subsequent  sieges  of  Boonesbor- 
ough, in  which  the  garrison  and  inmates  were  reduced  to  great 
extremities,  Kenton  was  a valuable  and  indefatigable  defender ; 
by  whose  skill  as  a hunter,  and  by  whose  fearless  daring  and 
perilous  service  the  lives  of  the  starving  station  were  preserved. 

The  Indians,  having  dispersed  in  detached  parties  for  miles 
around  the  fort,  had  killed  all  the  cattle  and  stock  of  every 
kind  ; gardens  and  fields,  with  every  other  source  of  sustenance, 

* M'Donald’s  Sketches,  p.  216,  217. 
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were  destroyed  ; even  the  wild  game  for  miles  was  consumed 
or  driven  off;  and  none  dared  to  roam  the  forest  in  search  of 
meat.  It  fell  to  Kenton’s  lot  to  risk  his  life  for  the  preservation 
of  the  whole  station.  Accompanied  by  a few  choice  compan- 
ions, in  the  dead  of  night,  eluding  the  beleaguering  host  in  the 
gloom  of  darkness,  he  plunged  into  the  remote  forest  lying  south 
and  west  beyond  the  lurking  savages,  in  search  of  the  deer 
and  the  elk. 

Penetrating  the  remote  forest  under  cover  of  the  night,  they 
sought  for  game  at  the  distance  of  nearly  fifteen  miles  from  the 
station,  where  they  remained  for  several  days,  until  they  had  se- 
cured an  ample  supply.  The  meat  thus  procured  was  carefully 
cut  from  the  bones  and  jerked,  or  dried  in  small  pieces  upon  spits 
before  a slow  fire  until  greatly  reduced  in  bulk.  Loaded  with 
this  substantial  nutriment,  the  hunters  made  their  cautious  way 
back  to  the  fort,  and,  eluding  the  watchful  savages  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  arrived  safely  at  the  fort,  and  were  admitted 
by  their  friends.  Supplies  thus  obtained  were  the  means  of 
securing  the  beleaguered  stations  from  famine  and  starvation. 
This  substitute  for  better  fare  was  eaten  or  made  into  broth, 
without  bread,  salt,  or  vegetables.  Such  was  the  service  which 
Simon  Kenton  rendered  to  the  Kentucky  stations  in  the  years 
1777  and  1778. 

But  Kenton’s  restless  genius  sought  a wider  field  of  action. 
In  June,  1778,  he  was  the  first  man  from  the  Kentucky  sta- 
tions who  volunteered  to  join  the  hazardous  expedition  under 
Colonel  Clark  against  Kaskaskia ; he  was  also  the  first  man  to 
enter  Fort  Gage,  the  man  who  surprised  Governor  Rocheblave 
in  his  bed,  and  received  from  him  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  with 
its  sleeping  garrison. 

No  sooner  had  the  Illinois  posts  and  country  been  subdued 
and  quietly  occupied  by  the  Virginians,  than  Kenton,  seeking 
more  active  adventures  in  Kentucky,  was  made  the  bearer  of 
dispatches  to  Colonel  Bowman  at  Harrodsburg,  and  under- 
took, in  his  route  thither,  to  reconnoiter  the  British  post  at  Vin- 
cennes, on  the  Wabash,  in  order  to  furnish  Colonel  Clark  with 
correct  information  of  its  condition,  force,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  people.  At  Vincennes,  after  lying  concealed  by  day  and 
reconnoitering  by  night  for  three  days  and  nights,  he  trans- 
mitted to  Colonel  Clark  the  true  state  of  the  post,  informing  him 
of  its  weakness  and  the  disaffection  of  the  people.  Thirteen 
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days  after  his  departure  from  Vincennes,  he  arrived  in  Har- 
rodsburg  and  delivered  his  dispatches  safe  to  Colonel  Bowman.* 

In  August,  Daniel  Boone,  having  escaped  from  his  long  cap- 
tivity among  the  Indians,  proposed  to  lead  an  incursion  against 
the  Indian  town  of  Chillicothe,  upon  the  North  Fork  of  Paint 
Creek,  now  occupied  by  the  present  town  of  Frankfort,  in  Ross 
county.  The  enterprise  was  one  congenial  with  Kenton’s  taste, 
and  his  feelings  were  soon  enlisted  in  the  hazardous  undertaking. 
In  company  with  Boone  and  eighteen  chosen  companions,  all 
armed  with  rifles,  and  supplied  with  knapsacks  filled  with 
parched  corn  for  rations  in  their  march,  Kenton  set  out  for 
the  Indian  town,  distant  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  With- 
in six  miles  of  the  town,  Boone  encountered  a party  of  forty 
Indians,  who  were  taken  by  surprise  and  routed,  without  loss 
to  the  assailants.  But  the  fugitives,  giving  the  alarm  to  the 
town,  rendered  surprise  impracticable,  and  Boone  ordered  a 
speedy  retreat.  Kenton  could  not  retire  without  another  ad- 
venture. In  company  with  Montgomery,  a fearless  Irishman, 
he  laid  in  concealment  near  the  town  for  two  days  and  nights, 
until  they  succeeded  in  capturing  two  horses  from  the  Indians, 
upon  which  they  retreated  to  BoonesborougKf 

In  September  following,  Kenton  planned  an  incursion  to  the 
Paint  Creek  towns  in  quest  of  horses.  In  company  with  Mont- 
gomery, and  a companion  named  Clark,  he  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing off  seven  horses  from  the  Indian  town  as  far  as  the  Ohio 
River.  Here,  having  imprudently  delayed  two  days  in  cross- 
ing his  horses  over  to  the  Kentucky  shore,  he  was  overtaken 
by  a party  of  Indians  in  pursuit.  After  a severe  conflict,  Ken- 
ton was  overpowered  and  taken  prisoner,  Montgomery  was 
killed,  and  Clark  escaped. 

The  Indians  were  elated  with  their  good  fortune  in  capturing 
such  a formidable  antagonist  and  warrior,  a future  object  for 
the  vengeance  of  the  Shawanese  towns. 

Kenton,  deeming  his  case  utterly  hopeless,  gave  himself  up 
to  despair,  in  the  fearful  anticipation  of  all  the  horrors  of  Indian 
torture,  and  the  protracted  sufferings  of  the  slow  fire  and  the 
stake.  Nor  were  these  forebodings  dispelled  by  the  savage 
mirth  over  him,  amid  taunts  and  sallies  of  savage  wit,  while 
they  ironically  professed  to  admire  his  horse-stealing  propen- 
sity, slapping  him  gently  on  the  face  with  Montgomery’s  scalp. 

* M'Donald’s  Sketches,  p.  220.  t Idem. 
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The  horrors  of  his  captivity  during  nine  months  among  the 
Indians  may  be  briefly  enumerated,  but  they  can  not  be  de- 
scribed. The  sufferings  of  his  body  may  be  recounted,  but  the 
anguish  of  his  mind,  the  internal  torments  of  spirit,  none  but 
himself  could  know. 

The  first  regular  torture  was  the  hellish  one  of  Mazeppa.  He 
was  securely  bound,  hand  and  foot,  upon  the  back  of  an  unbrok- 
en horse,  which  plunged  furiously  through  the  forest,  through 
thickets,  briers,  and  brush,  vainly  endeavoring  to  extricate  him- 
self from  the  back  of  his  unwelcome  rider  until  completely  ex- 
hausted. By  this  time  Kenton  had  been  bruised,  lacerated, 
scratched,  and  mangled,  until  life  itself  was  nearly  extinct, 
while  his  sufferings  had  afforded  the  most  unbounded  ecstasies 
of  mirth  to  his  savage  captors.  This,  however,  was  only  a 
prelude  to  subsequent  sufferings.* 

Upon  the  route  to  the  Indian  towns,  for  the  greater  security 
of  their  prisoner,  the  savages  bound  him  securely,  with  his  body 
extended  upon  the  ground,  and  each  foot  and  hand  tied  to  a 
stake  or  sapling ; and  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  escape,  a 
young  sapling  was  laid  across  his  breast,  having  its  extremities 
well  secured  to  the  ground,  while  a rope  secured  his  neck  to 
another  sapling.  In  this  condition,  nearly  naked,  and  exposed 
to  swarms  of  gnats  and  musquetoes,  he  was  compelled  to  spend 
the  tedious  night  upon  the  cold  ground,  exposed  to  the  chilling 
dews  of  autumn. 

On  the  third  day,  at  noon,  he  was  within  one  mile  of  old 
Chillicothe,  the  present  site  of  Frankfort,  where  he  was  detain- 
ed in  confinement  until  the  next  day.  Toward  evening,  curi- 
osity had  brought  hundreds,  of  all  sexes  and  conditions,  to  view 
the  great  Kentuckian.  Their  satisfaction  at  his  wretched 
condition  was  evinced  by  numerous  grunts,  kicks,  blows,  and 
stripes,  inflicted  amid  applauding  yells,  dancing,  and  every 
demonstration  of  savage  indignation. 

This,  however,  was  only  a prelude  to  a more  energetic  mode 
of  torture  the  next  day,  in  which  the  whole  village  was  to  be 
partakers.  The  torture  of  a prisoner  is  a school  for  the  young 
warrior,  to  stir  up  his  hatred  for  their  white  enemies,  and  keep 
alive  the  fire  of  revenge,  while  it  affords  sport  and  mirth  to 
gratify  the  vindictive  rage  of  bereaved  mothers  and  relatives, 
by  participating  in  the  infliction  of  the  agonies  which  he  is 
compelled  to  suffer. 
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Running  the  gantlet  was  the  torture  of  the  next  day,  when 
nearly  three  hundred  Indians,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  were 
assembled  for  the  savage  festival. 

The  ceremony  commenced.  Kenton,  nearly  naked,  and  freed 
from  his  bonds,  was  produced  as  the  victim  of  the  ceremony. 
The  Indians  were  ranged  in  two  parallel  lines,  about  six  feet 
apart,  all  armed  with  sticks,  hickory  rods,  whips,  and  other 
means  of  inflicting  pain.  Between  these  lines,  for  more  than 
half  a mile,  to  the  village,  the  wretched  prisoner  was  doomed 
to  run  for  his  life,  exposed  to  such  injury  as  his  tormentors 
could  inflict  as  he  passed.  If  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
council-house  alive,  it  would  prove  an  asylum  to  him  for  the 
present. 

At  a given  signal,  Kenton  started  in  the  perilous  race.  Ex- 
erting his  utmost  strength  and  activity,  he  passed  swiftly  along 
the  line,  receiving  numerous  blows,  stripes,  buffets,  and  wounds, 
until  he  approached  the  town,  near  which  he  saw  an  Indian 
leisurely  awaiting  his  advance  with  a drawn  knife  in  his  hand, 
intent  upon  his  death. 

To  avoid  him,  he  instantly  broke  through  the  line,  and  made 
his  rapid  way  toward  the  council-house,  pursued  by  the  promis- 
cuous crowd,  whooping  and  yelling  like  infernal  furies  at  his 
heels.  Entering  the  town  in  advance  of  his  pursuers,  just  as 
he  had  supposed  the  council-house  within  his  reach,  an  Indian 
was  perceived  leisurely  approaching  him,  with  his  blanket 
wrapped  around  him ; but  suddenly  he  threw  off  his  blanket, 
and  sprung  upon  Kenton  as  he  advanced.  Exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  wounds,  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  in  a 
moment  he  was  beset  with  crowds  of  savages,  eager  to  strip 
him,  and  to  inflict  upon  him  each  the  kick  or  blow  which  had 
been  avoided  by  breaking  through  the  line.  Here,  beaten, 
kicked,  and  scourged  until  he  was  nearly  lifeless,  he  was  left 
to  die. 

A few  hours  afterward,  having  partially  revived,  he  was  sup- 
plied with  food  and  water,  and  was  suffered  to  recuperate  for 
a few  days,  until  he  was  able  to  attend  at  the  council-house 
and  receive  the  announcement  of  his  final  doom. 

After  a violent  discussion,  the  council,  by  a large  majority, 
determined  that  he  should  be  made  a public  sacrifice  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  nation,  and  the  decision  was  announced  by  a 
burst  of  savage  joy,  with  yells  and  shouts  which  made  the 
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welkin  ring.  The  place  of  execution  was  Wappatornica,  the 
present  site  of  Zanesfield,  in  Logan  county,  Ohio.  On  his 
route  to  this  place,  he  was  taken  through  Pickaway  and  Mack- 
acheck,  on  the  Scioto,  where  he  was  again  compelled  to  un- 
dergo the  torture  of  the  gantlet,  and  was  severely  scourged 
through  the  line. 

At  this  place,  smarting  under  his  wounds  and  bruises,  he 
was  detained  several  days,  in  order  that  he  might  recuperate 
preparatory  to  his  march  to  Wappatornica.  At  length,  being 
carelessly  guarded,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  make  his  es- 
cape from  the  impending  doom.  In  this  attempt  he  had  pro- 
ceeded two  miles  from  the  place  of  confinement,  when  he  was 
met  by  two  Indians  on  horseback,  who  in  a brutal  manner 
drove  him  back  to  the  village.  The  last  ray  of  hope  had  now- 
expired,  and, loathing  a life  of  continual  suffering,  he  in  despair 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

His  late  attempt  to  escape  had  brought  upon  him  a repeti- 
tion of  savage  torture,  which  had  well-nigh  closed  his  suffer- 
ings forever,  and  he  verily  believed  himself  a “ God-forsaken 
wretch.”  Taken  to  a neighboring  creek,  he  was  thrown  in 
and  dragged  through  mud  and  water,  and  submerged  repeat- 
edly, until  life  was  nearly  extinct,  when  he  was  again  left  in  a 
dying  state ; but  the  constitutional  vigor  within  him  revived, 
and  a few  days  afterward  he  was  taken  to  Wappatornica  for 
execution. 

At  Wappatornica  he  first  saw,  at  a British  trading-post,  his 
old  friend  Simon  Girty,  in  all  the  glory  of  his  Indian  life,  sur- 
rounded by  swarms  of  Indians,  who  had  come  to  view  the 
doomed  prisoner  and  to  witness  his  torture.  Yet  Girty  sus- 
pected not  the  presence  of  his  old  acquaintance  at  Fort  Pitt. 
Although  well  acquainted  with  Kenton  only  a few  years  be- 
fore, his  present  mangled  condition  and  his  blackened  face  left 
no  traces  of  recognition  in  Girty’s  mind.  Looking  upon  him 
as  a doomed  victim,  beyond  the  reach  of  pity  or  hope,  he  could 
view  him  only  as  the  victim  of  sacrifice ; but  so  soon  as  Ken- 
ton succeeded  in  making  himself  known  to  Girty,  the  hard 
heart  of  the  latter  at  once  relented,  and  sympathizing  with 
his  miserable  condition  and  still  more  horrid  doom,  he  resolved 
to  make  an  effort  for  his  release.  His  whole  personal  influ- 
ence, and  his  eloquence,  no  less  than  his  intrigue,  were  put  in 
requisition  for  the  safety  of  his  fallen  friend.  He  portrayed  in 
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strong  language  the  policy  of  preserving  the  life  of  the  prison- 
er, and  the  advantage  which  might  accrue  to  the  Indians  from 
the  possession  of  one  so  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  white 
settlements.  For  a time  Girty’s  eloquence  prevailed,  and  a 
respite  was  granted ; but  suspicions  arose,  and  he  was  again 
summoned  before  the  council.  The  death  of  Kenton  was  again 
decreed.  Again  the  influence  of  Girty  prevailed,  and  through 
finesse  he  accomplished  a further  respite,  together  with  a re- 
moval of  the  prisoner  to  Sandusky.* 

Here,  again,  the  council  decreed  his  death,  and  again  he  wTas 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  terrors  of  the  gantlet,  preliminary 
to  his  execution.  Still  Girty  did  not  relax  his  efforts.  De- 
spairing of  his  own  influence  with  the  council,  he  secured  the 
aid  and  influence  of  Logan,  “ the  friend  of  white  men.”  Lo- 
gan interceded  with  Captain  Druyer,  a British  officer,  and  pro- 
cured, through  him,  the  offer  of  a liberal  ransom  to  the  vindic- 
tive savages  for  the  life  of  the  prisoner.  Captain  Druyer  met 
the  council,  and  urged  the  great  advantage  such  a prisoner 
would  be  to  the  commandant  at  Detroit,  in  procuring  from  him 
such  information  as  would  greatly  facilitate  his  future  opera- 
tions against  the  rebel  colonies.  At  the  same  time,  appealing 
to  their  avarice,  he  suggested  that  the  ransom  would  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  value  of  the  prisoner. 

[A.D.  1779.]  Captain  Druyer  guarantied  the  ransom  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  his  delivery,  and  Kenton  was  delivered  to 
him  in  charge  for  the  commandant  at  Detroit.  At  the  latter 
post  Kenton  remained  a prisoner  of  war  until  June  3d,  1779, 
when,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Harvey,  a trader’s  wife,  he  made 
his  escape,  in  company  with  Captain  Nathan  Bullitt  and  John 
Caffer,  fellow-prisoners  from  Kentucky,  and  set  out  through 
the  wilderness  for  the  settlements  on  the  Kentucky  River, f 
having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  supply  themselves  each  with  a 
rifle. 

To  avoid  hostile  bands  on  the  frequented  route  from  Detroit 
to  Kentucky,  Kenton  plunged  into  the  western  wilderness  by 
way  of  the  Wabash.  Through  this  circuitous  route,  depend- 
ing for  sustenance  upon  the  rifle  alone,  they  pursued  their 
lonely  journey  on  foot  without  seeing  the  face  of  another  hu- 
man being  until,  after  thirty-three  days,  they  arrived  salely  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  Such  was  the  termination  of  Simon 

t Idem,  p.  237,  238. 
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Kenton’s  sufferings  and  perils  among  the  Indians  in  1779; 
such,  too,  had  been  the  renewed  cause  for  eternal  hostility  to 
the  Indian  race. 

[A.D.  1780-1792.]  From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  war 
Kenton  was  an  active  partisan  in  all  the  movements  against  the 
Indians  in  Kentucky,  both  offensive  and  defensive.  First,  we  find 
him  an  active  scout,  with  one  companion,  watching  every  move- 
ment of  the  Indian  host  under  Colonel  Bird,  as  they  retired  from 
the  invasion  of  Kentucky  in  the  summer  of  1780,  and  faithfully 
reporting  the  same  to  his  commander  at  Harrod’s  Station. 
Next,  we  find  him  commanding  a choice  company  of  rifle- 
men in  Colonel  Clark’s  mounted  regiment  against  the  Miami 
towns  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  ; and  on  the  whole  route, 
from  the  mouth  of  Licking,  Kenton’s  company  led  the  way, 
and  conducted  the  invasion  to  the  hostile  towns  upon  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto  Rivers.  Next,  in  1782, 
we  find  him  again  a volunteer  captain,  commanding  a choice 
company  under  Colonel  Clark  in  his  terrible  incursion  against 
the  Indian  towns  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Scioto  and  Mi- 
ami Rivers.  From  1784  to  1792  he  was  a frontier  settler  in 
the  exposed  region  of  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  and  took  the 
command  of  all  the  defensive  and  offensive  operations  from  his 
county  against  the  savages.  During  these  operations  he  was 
engaged  in  many  fearful  encounters  with  the  savages,  and  once 
with  the  great,  rising  Shawanese  warrior,  Tecumseh  himself. 

[A.D.  1793.]  Next  we  find  him,  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  act- 
ing major  of  a volunteer  battalion  of  choice  spirits  from  Ken- 
tucky, under  General  Scott,  attached  to  General  Wayne’s  army. 

[A.D.  1795-1802.]  After  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  Major 
Kenton  retired  to  his  farm  near  Washington,  in  Mason  county, 
where  he  remained  beloved  by  all  for  his  generous  and  con- 
fiding friendship,  and  for  his  unbounded  hospitality.  His  house 
was  known  as  the  stranger’s  home  and  the  pioneer’s  welcome. 
He  had  become  a wealthy  frontier  resident ; possessed  of  ex- 
tensive landed  estates,  a great  number  of  cattle  and  horses, 
besides  domestic  stock  of  divers  kinds,  with  abundant  fields,  he 
began  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a green  old  age  in  peace  and 
competence.  But  a dark  cloud  was  about  to  lower  upon  the 
evening  of  his  life.  Ignorant  of  the  technicalities  of  law,  and 
of  the  intricacies  of  land-titles,  he  had  quietly  enjoyed  his  pos- 
sessions, unsuspicious  of  the  requirements  of  law  in  the  convey- 
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ance  of  lands  and  the  formalities  requisite  to  complete  inchoate 
titles,  until  he  was  involved  in  litigation.  Defending  imperfect 
titles  to  lands  which  he  believed  justly  his  own,  his  whole  at- 
tention was  engrossed  in  efforts  to  secure  himself  and  family 
from  poverty  and  dependence  in  his  declining  age.  He  was 
now  in  his  forty-seventh  year ; his  ardor  and  physical  energy 
abated,  his  spirits  depressed  by  misfortunes  which  had  follow- 
ed in  close  succession,  he  saw  himself  ejected  from  one  piece 
of  land  after  another,  which  he  had  defended  against  the  sav- 
age in  his  youth,  and  for  which  he  had  shed  his  blood  and  en- 
dured tortures  indescribable.  One  suit  after  another  was  de- 
cided against  him ; one  tract  of  land  after  another  was  lost ; 
and  one  bill  of  costs  after  another  stripped  him  of  his  remain- 
ing property,  until  he  was  reduced  to  absolute  poverty. 

Such  was  the  recompense  which  Kentucky  awarded  to  her 
pioneers  and  early  defenders.  Such  was  her  gratitude  to 
Boone,  Clark,  and  Kenton. 

Thus  was  Major  Simon  Kenton,  in  the  forty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  refused  a resting-place  in  the  country  which  he  had 
defended  against  the  savage,  and  for  which  he  had  spent  the 
prime  of  his  life,  and  had  done  and  suffered  more  than  any  other 
man  in  Kentucky. 

Hence,  in  1802,  he  emigrated  to  the  Northwestern  Territo- 
ry, and  settled  on  the  frontier,  near  Urbana,  in  Champaign 
county  of  the  present  state  of  Ohio,  in  a region  then  scarcely 
reclaimed  from  the  Indian  warwhoop.  Here,  in  advance  of 
civilization,  he  settled,  preferring  the  dangers  of  Indian  war- 
fare to  the  treachery  of  civilized  man.  He  became  a useful 
member  of  the  frontier  settlements,  poor  and  retired,  but  be- 
loved by  his  neighbors,  who  subsequently  elected  him  to  the 
office  of  brigadier-general  in  the  new  militia  organization  of 
the  state.  In  1810  he  became  a worthy  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  such  he  continued  until  his  death. 

[A.D.  1813.]  But  the  patriotic  fire  of  Kenton  had  not  been 
extinguished  by  the  ingratitude  of  Kentucky  and  the  unfeeling 
avarice  of  her  people.  Again,  in  1813,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  rejecting  inglorious  ease  when  his  country  required 
his  services,  his  military  ardor  revived,  and  as  a volunteer  un- 
der Governor  Shelby,  he  joined  the  Kentucky  troops  as  they 
advanced  through  Urbana  in  their  march  to  the  northwestern 
frontier.  Attached  to  the  military  family  of  Governor  Shelby, 
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and  true  to  his  former  spirit,  he  adhered  to  the  fortune  of  the 
army,  and  closed  his  military  career  by  his  intrepid  aid  in 
achieving  the  glorious  victory  of  the  Thames,  in  Upper  Canada. 

[A.D.  1820.]  In  1820  he  removed  to  the  head  of  Mad  Riv- 
er, in  Logan  county,  near  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  town  Wap- 
patomica,  one  of  the  places  where,  in  1779,  he  had  encountered 
the  horrors  of  Indian  torture.  Here,  in  a beech  forest,  he  took 
up  his  final  residence,  where  he  lived  in  humble  poverty  through 
the  evening  of  his  eventful  life,  relieved  from  actual  want, 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  by  a mere  pension  of  twenty  dol- 
lars per  month  from  the  Federal  government.  On  the  24th  of 
June,  1836,  he  resigned  his  spirit  to  God,  in  peace  with  all 
men,  and  in  hope  of  a glorious  immortality.* 

[A.D.  1836.]  Thus  died  General  Simon  Kenton,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  a man  who,  as  a western  pio- 
neer, passed  through  more  dangers,  privations,  perils,  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  than  any  man  living  or  dead;  a man  whose 
iron  nerve  never  quailed  before  danger,  and  whose  patriotism 
warmed  up  the  evening  of  his  life.  After  a long  life  devoted 
to  his  country,  having  passed  through  a thousand  dangers,  and 
having  outlived  the  sufferings  of  a thousand  deaths,  he  was 
permitted  to  die  quietly  in  his  bed  at  home,  in  peace  and  res- 
ignation, in  the  midst  of  a flourishing  settlement,  where  once 
was  the  center  of  the  Indian  power.  His  bones  repose  with- 
in the  bosom  of  the  state  which  sheltered  and  protected  his 
declining  age,  and  well  does  Ohio  deserve  to  retain  them. 

[A.D.  1774-1776.]  3.  Robert  Patterson,  a native  of  Penn- 

sylvania, was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  pioneers  of  Ken- 
tucky. At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  served  as  a ranger 
six  months  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  during  Lord  Dun- 
more’s  Indian  war.f  After  the  treaty  of  Camp  Charlotte  he 
was  a pioneer  on  the  Monongahela  until  the  autumn  of  1775, 
when,  in  company  with  John  M‘Clellan  and  six  other  pioneers, 
he  descended  the  Ohio  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Limestone  Creek,  and 
thence  traversing  the  country  by  way  of  the  Blue  Licks,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  stations  then  erecting  on  the  Kentucky  River. 
Soon  afterward  he  joined  M‘Clellan  in  the  formation  of  a set- 
tlement near  “ Royal  Spring,”  on  the  present  site  of  George- 
town, in  Scott  county,  Kentucky.  Here  he  contributed  to  the 
erection  of  the  first  log  house  built  in  this  portion  of  that  great 

* M'Donald,  p.  264,  265.  t American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  343. 
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state,  and  which  was  subsequently  fortified  and  known  as 
“ M’Clellan’s  Station.”  Attacked  by  Indians  on  the  29th  of 
December  following,  the  feeble  garrison,  encumbered  with 
women  and  children,  and  unable  to  withstand  a siege,  secretly 
left  the  fort  by  night,  and  were  conducted  by  Patterson  safely 
to  the  more  secure  settlements  near  Harrodsburg.  Here  he 
became  an  active  defender  of  the  feeble  colony  first  formed  in 
Kentucky,  and  was  called  by  Major  George  Rogers  Clark,  in 
1776,  to  assist  him  in  forwarding  ammunition  from  Fort  Pitt  to 
be  distributed  among  the  settlements  on  Kentucky  River.* 

In  the  month  of  October,  in  company  with  Major  Clark  and 
five  other  companions,  he  engaged  in  the  perilous  enterprise  of 
conveying  powder  to  the  Kentucky  stations.  Descending  the 
Ohio  River  from  Fort  Pitt  in  a large  canoe,  with  five  hundred 
pounds  of  powder  in  twenty-five  kegs,  this  fearLss  party  elud- 
ed the  hostile  savages  infesting  the  river  until  they  reached 
the  mouth  of  Hocking  River.  Here  they  were  furiously  assail- 
ed by  a party  of  Indians  on  shore,  when  Patterson  was  severe- 
ly wounded  in  the  arm,  and  two  of  his  companions  were  killed. 
The  remainder  effected  their  escape  with  the  precious  treasure, 
and  succeeded  in  safely  reaching  the  “ Three  Islands,”  above 
Limestone  Creek.  Here  the  powder  was  securely  concealed 
from  the  lurking  Indians  until  an  ample  escort  from  “ Harrod’s 
Station”  should  be  able  to  convey  it  safely  to  the  settlements. 

From  this  time  he  continued  an  active  pioneer  soldier,  en- 
gaged in  the  defense  of  the  Kentucky  settlers  until  June,  1778, 
when,  with  ten  comrades  from  the  stations,  he  volunteered  to 
accompany  Colonel  Clark  in  his  expedition  against  the  British 
posts  in  the  Illinois  country.  In  this  expedition  he  was  an  act- 
ive and  efficient  subaltern,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  Fort  Gage,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1778. 
In  September  following,  in  company  with  seventy  others, 
whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  he  returned  to  Kentucky 
and  entered  into  the  militia  service  at  Harrod’s  Station. 

In  April,  1779,  as  ensign,  commanding  twenty-five  men,  he 
repaired  to  the  south  fork  of  Elk-horn,  and  encamped  on  the 
present  site  of  Lexington,  in  Fayette  countv.  On  the  17th  of 
Ap  ril  a stockade  was  commenced,  which  was  the  first  white 
man’s  residence  in  the  beautiful  region  which  now  surrounds 
the  city  of  Lexington. 

* American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  344. 
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About  the  middle  of  May  following,  he  joined  the  expedition 
under  Colonel  Bowman  against  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Miami,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a valuable  and  efficient  officer.  In  August,  1780,  he  again 
served  as  an  officer  under  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark  in  the 
expedition  which  spread  terror  and  devastation  throughout  the 
Shawanese  towns,  from  the  sources  of  the  Scioto  to  those  of  the 
Wabash.  From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  Indian  wars, 
he  was  one  of  the  regular  defenders  of  the  Kentucky  stations 
in  all  attacks,  and  in  every  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  In 
the  terrible  and  disastrous  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1782,  he  was  a prominent  actor,*  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  his  generous  courage.  For  several  years 
subsequent  to  the  winter  of  1790,  he  was  an  active  pioneer  in 
the  Northwestern  Territory  in  establishing  the  first  settlements 
made  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Great  and 
Little  Miamies. 

4.  George  Rogers  Clark,  a man  whose  history  has  not  yet 
been  written,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  pioneer  defenders 
of  the  whole  West;  confined  to  no  particular  section  of  coun- 
try, his  field  of  operation  was  the  whole  western  settlements, 
over  which  he  exercised  a watchful  care,  which  secured  them 
from  utter  extermination  and  ruin.  For  decision,  energy,  fore- 
thought, good  sense,  and  intrepidity,  he  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  general  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  the  West,  he 
was  certainly  the  best  soldier  that  ever  led  an  army  against 
•he  savages,  and  he  knew  how  to  control  those  uncontrollable 
beings  better  than  any  other  man  of  his  day.f 

Clark,  if  not  the  first  founder  of  Kentucky,  was  certainly  a 
principal  architect  in  rearing  the  superstructure.  He  was  the 
guardian  angel  which  stood  over  the  infant  colony  from  1776 
until  1785  with  the  segis  of  his  protection,  and  his  name  de- 
serves to  stand  enrolled  high  among  the  worthies  wrho  have 
been  honored  as  the  fathers  of  the  western  country  comprised 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  his 
bones  should  lie  side  by  side  with  those  of  Daniel  Boone  and 
Simon  Kenton  in  the  capital  of  Kentucky,  under  the  monu- 
ment which  patriotism  may  rear  to  their  memories. 

He  has  been  justly  esteemed  as  the  most  extraordinary  mil- 

* American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  346. 
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itary  genius  which  Virginia  has  ever  produced,  although  the 
field  of  his  operations  was  the  remote  wilderness  of  the  West. 
Judge  Hall  declares  him  to  have  been  “ a man  of  extraordinary 
talents  and  energy  of  character,  and  possessed  of  a military 
genius,  which  enabled  him  to  plan  with  consummate  wisdom, 
and  to  execute  his  designs  with  decision  and  promptitude.’ 
His  great  mind*  readily  comprehended  the  situation  of  the 
country ; he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  topography  of 
the  whole  region  and  the  localities  of  the  enemy’s  forts,  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  their  forces.  He  possessed  the  rare  faculty 
of  “ penetrating  the  designs”  of  his  antagonist ; thus  becoming 
informed  of  the  actual  condition  and  movements  of  the  enemy, 
he  could  deduce  his  subsequent  operations  and  his  ulterior  de- 
signs, and  hence  was  enabled  to  anticipate  and  defeat  all  his 
plans  and  movements  before  they  were  matured.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plans,  his  movements  were  made  with  such  pre- 
cision and  celerity,  and  conducted  with  such  consummate  judg- 
ment, that  success  was  always  doubly  insured. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Major  Clark  was  commanding 
and  dignified  ; hence,  as  Mr.  Marshall  observes,  “ His  appear- 
ance was  well  calculated  to  attract  attention  ; and  it  was  ren- 
dered particularly  agreeable  by  the  manliness  of  his  deport- 
ment, the  intelligence  of  his  conversation,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
vivacity  and  boldness  of  his  spirit  for  enterprise.”! 

Major  Clark  was  a native  of  Virginia,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  early  defense  of  the  western  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion ; yet  the  rnost  important  portion  of  his  history  commences 
in  1776,  when  he  was  upon  the  Ohio  frontier,  engaged  in  the 
protection  of  the  settlements  against  Indian  hostilities  conse- 
quent upon  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  upon  the  fron- 
tiers near  the  Monongahela  and  southward  to  the  Kenhawa 
during  the  year  1776,  and  superintended  the  construction  of 
Fort  Fincastle  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Wheeling  Creek,  as  well  as  other  settlements  north  and 
south  of  that  point,  near  the  Ohio  River.  Subsequently  he  re- 
paired to  Kentucky,  and  superintended  the  construction  and 
defense  of  the  settlements  in  that  quarter.  Finding  those  set- 
tlements in  a state  of  insecurity,  and  destitute  of  ammunition 
for  defense,  he  procured  from  the  executive  of  Virginia  an  ap- 
propriation of  five  hundred  pounds  of  powder  for  the  use  of 

* Sketches  of  the  West,  vol.  it.,  p.  118-121.  t History  of  Kentucky. 
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the  Kentucky  stations.  Repairing  in  person  to  Fort  Pitt,  lie 
obtained  the  powder,  and  with  six  men  conducted  it  safely 
through  the  Indian  territory,  down  the  Ohio  to  the  “ Three 
Islands,”  near  Limestone  Creek,  where  it  was  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  scrutiny  of  the  savages,  who  roamed  the  whole 
country.  Finding  it  too  hazardous  to  advance  with  the  pre- 
cious treasure  without  a strong  guard,  he  returned  to  Harrods- 
burg  on  foot,  in  company  with  Captain  Jones,  and  by  way  of 
“ jVPClellan’s  Station,”  for  a sufficient  escort  to  conduct  it  safe- 
ly to  the  forts.  Having  procured  the  aid  of  Simon  Kenton, 
Robert  Patterson,  and  twenty-seven  other  hunters  of  like  mold 
from  the  stations,  he  set  out  for  the  place  of  concealment,  and 
returned  a few  days  afterward,  each  man  bearing  his  keg  of 
powder. 

[A.D.  1777.]  Shortly  afterward  he  received  his  commis- 
sion from  the  governor,  authorizing  him  to  organize  the  militia 
of  the  Kentucky  stations.  The  militia  of  Kentucky  were  ac- 
cordingly organized  into  three  companies : one  at  Boonesbor- 
ough,  under  Captain  Daniel  Boone;  one  at  Logan’s  Fort,  un- 
der Captain  Benjamin  Logan ; and  one  at  Harrod’s  Station, 
under  Captain  James  Harrod.  This  was  the  first  militia  or- 
ganization in  Kentucky.  From  this  time,  Major  Clark,  as  the 
real  father  of  Kentucky,  continued  to  watch  over  the  infant 
settlements  with  paternal  solicitude,  which  never  faltered,  un- 
til the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  difficulties.  During  his  ser- 
vice on  the  western  frontier,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  was  actual  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  Virginia  forces  on  the  Ohio. 

His  observing  eye  and  his  military  perception  soon  discov- 
ered that,  after  Detroit,  the  posts  at  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia 
were  the  grand  sources  of  Indian  hostilities,  the  points  from 
which  emanated  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  western  sava- 
ges for  the  destruction  of  the  Kentucky  settlements.  Having 
been  perfectly  convinced  of  this  fact,  he  conceived  the  design 
of  putting  an  end  to  these  incursions  by  the  capture  or  destruc- 
tion of  these  posts.  Concealing  his  designs,  he  proceeded  to 
Williamsburg,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  to  concert  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  Executive  Council  a plan  for  accomplishing  this  ob- 
ject. His  views  and  plans  were  approved  by  the  governor, 
and  measures  were  adopted  to  enable  him  to  execute  his  de- 
signs. It  was  then  that  Major  Clark  was  commissioned  as 
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colonel,  with  authority  to  raise  a battalion  of  seven  companies 
in  the  western  counties  of  Virginia  for  a secret  expedition  un- 
der his  command. 

Early  in  June  his  recruiting  captains  returned  with  their 
levies  from  the  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  Pittsburgh, 
and  he  descended  the  Ohio  with  the  broken  companies  to  “the 
Falls.”  Here,  encamped  on  “Corn  Island,”  he  tarried  some 
time,  in  hopes  of  recruiting  his  forces  from  the  stations  ; but 
the  secret  expedition  was  unpopular  in  the  settlements,  which 
were  entirely  dependent  on  the  protection  of  the  militia,  and  it 
was  deemed  inexpedient  to  reduce  their  numbers,  and  thereby 
invite  attack  from  the  enemy. 

With  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  men,  he  descended  the  river 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  ; there  concealing  his  boats, 
he  advanced  through  the  wilderness  direct  to  Kaskaskia,  and 
on  the  night  of  July  4th  took  possession  of  the  British  post  and 
the  town  of  Kaskaskia,  without  the  loss  of  a man  or  the  fire  of 
a gun. 

[A.D.  1778.]  A few  days  sufficed  to  reduce  the  whole  coun- 
try to  the  allegiance  of  Virginia,  and  the  posts  to  her  arms. 
Before  the  lapse  of  many  days  he  was  master  of  all  the  British 
posts  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  had  estab- 
lished the  authority  of  Virginia,  and  had  sent  the  governor  and 
commandants  prisoners  of  war  to  the  State  capital. 

[A.D.  1779.]  The  following  year,  the  British  commandant 
at  Detroit  having  advanced  upon  Vincennes  and  recovered  the 
post,  which  had  been  without  a garrison,  Colonel  Clark,  with 
the  same  celerity  as  at  Kaskaskia,  advanced  eastward  to  the 
Wabash,  at  the  most  wet  and  inclement  season  of  the  winter, 
and  after  an  investment  of  thirty-six  hours,  captured  the  entire 
British  force  and  recovered  the  place,  sending  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton and  his  officers  prisoners  of  war  to  Virginia. 

[A.D.  1780.]  Having  supreme  military  command  on  the 
Lower  Ohio  and  on  the  Mississippi,  he  established  Fort  Jeffer- 
son on  the  Mississippi,  a few  miles  below  the  Ohio,  thus  ex- 
tending the  authority  and  the  arms  of  Virginia  to  the  remotest 
limit  of  British  power  in  the  West.  For  several  years  after- 
ward he  commanded  on  the  Ohio  above  “the  Falls,”  and  be- 
came the  admiration  and  the  terror  of  the  hostile  tribes. 

The  history  of  Colonel  Clark  during  the  subsequent  years, 
until  1786,  is  so  intimately  blended  with  that  of  Kentucky,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  trace  his  services  further. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EXTENSION  OF  VIRGINIA  SETTLEMENTS  AND  JURISDICTION  TO  THE 

MISSISSIPPI. INDIAN  HOSTILITIES  UPON  THE  OHIO. A.D.  1776 

TO  1780. 

Argument. — Retrospect  of  the  frontier  Settlements  of  Western  Virginia,  Pennsylva 
nia,  North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky  in  1776. — Check  to  these  Settlements  by  hostile 
Cherokees. — Cherokee  War. — Three-fold  Invasion  of  Cherokee  Country. — “ Treaty  of 
Dewett’s  Comer.” — “ Treaty  of  Long  Island,”  on  Holston. — Cherokees  retire  from 
ceded  Territory. — Hostilities  of  Northwestern  Tribes. — Kentucky  Stations  supplied 
with  Powder  by  Major  Clark. — Posts  on  the  Ohio. — Attack  on  M'Clellan’s  Station, 
December,  1776. — Hostilities  in  West  Augusta.  — County  of  Kentucky  erected. — 
Militia  Organization  in  1777. — District  of  West  Augusta  divided  into  three  Counties. 
— Ohio  County  organized. — Settlements  in  West  Augusta. — The  Indians  attack  Har- 
rod’s  Station ; also,  Logan’s  Fort  and  Boonesborough. — Militia  organization  in  Ohio 
County. — Memorable  Siege  of  Boonesborough  from  July  4th  to  September. — Captain 
Logan’s  Re-enforcement  from  North  Carolina. — Colonel  John  Bowman’s  Re-enforce- 
ment.— County  of  Kentucky  organized. — Militia  Organization. — Extent  of  Kentucky 
County. — Colonel  Henderson  indemnified  for  Loss  of  Transylvania. — Indian  Hostili- 
ties near  the  Ohio. — Cornstalk,  Ellinipsico,  and  Red  Hawk  killed  at  Point  Pleasant. 
— Condition  of  Wheeling  Fort. — “Fort  Henry.” — Situation  and  Importance  of  this 
Fort. — Attacked  by  four  hundred  Indians  under  Simon  Girty. — Loss  of  the  Garrison 
near  the  Fort. — Incidents  of  Indian  Warfare. — Major  M'Cullock. — Captain  Mason. — 
Major  Clark  plans  the  Reduction  of  Kaskaskia. — The  Expedition  proceeds  from  “ the 
Falls.” — Surprise  and  Capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  “ Fort  Gage.” — Suspension  of  Civil 
Government  in  West  Augusta. — Martial  Law  suspended. — Courts  organized. — At- 
torneys and  Attorney-general. — Daniel  Boone  and  twenty-seven  Men  captured  at 
Blue  Licks. — His  Captivity  among  the.  Indians. — His  Escape  and  Return  to  Boones- 
borough.— Makes  an  Incursion  to  Paint  Creek. — Boonesborough  invested  by  large 
Indian  Force,  August,  1778. — Defense  and  Incidents  of  the  Siege. — “Fort  MTntosh” 
erected. — “Fort  Laurens”  erected. — Protracted  Siege  of  Fort  Laurens. — Court  of 
Laud  Commissioners  established  in  Kentucky,  1779. — First  Settlement  at  Lexington, 
Bryant’s  Station,  Forks  of  Licking,  and  on  Sources  of  Salt  River. — Massacre  of  Col- 
onel Rodgers  and  ninety  Men  on  the  Ohio. — Colonel  Bowman’s  unsuccessful  Expe- 
dition to  the  Miami  Towns. — Emigration  to  Kentucky. — Arrival  of  Immigrants  in  1779. 
— Scarcity  of  Provisions. — Depreciation  of  Paper  Currency. — Distress  of  Emigrants 
until  1780. — Defenses  on  the  Ohio. — “Fort  Nelson.” — Colonel  Slaughter. — Landed 
Interest  in  Kentucky.— The  Indians  capture  Ruddle’s  and  Martin’s  Stations,  and  re- 
tire.— Destruction  of  the  Moravian  Towns  on  the  Coshocton. — Massacre  of  Captives 
and  friendly  Moravians. — Colonel  Clark  invades  the  Shawanese  Country  in  1780. — 
Militia  Organization  iu  1780. — Colonel  Clark  erects  "Fort  Jefferson”  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi.— Southern  Boundary  of  Virginia  extended  to  the  Mississippi. 

[A.D.  1776.]  During  the  period  under  consideration,  the 
state  of  Virginia,  in  virtue  of  her  royal  charter,  claimed  all  the 
territory  which  would  be  included  by  extending  her  northern 
and  southern  boundaries  due  west  to  the  Mississippi.  This 
would  comprise  all  the  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  between 
the  parallels  of  36°  30'  and  39°  40',  of  course  including  Ken- 
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tucky,  the  southern  half  of  Illinois,  and  one  third  of  Ohio,  or  all 
that  portion  south  of  M‘Connelsville,  Lancaster,  and  Xenia ; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1780,  her  jurisdiction  had  been 
extended  over  the  whole  of  her  claim,  besides  an  extensive  por- 
tion of  Western  Pennsylvania  south  of  Fort  Pitt,  upon  the  Mo- 
nongahela  and  Youghiogeny,  which  was  supposed  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  Virginia. 

At  this  time,  as  we  have  already  shown,*  the  settlements 
had  extended  upon  all  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Mononga- 
hela,  the  Youghiogeny,  and  upon  all  the  small  eastern  tributaries 
of  the  Upper  Ohio,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  below 
Pittsburgh ; also,  upon  the  sources  of  the  Greenbrier,  the  Lit- 
tle Kenhawa,  and  Elk  River,  west  of  the  mountains,  together 
comprising  the  northwestern  counties  of  Virginia  and  the  south- 
western counties  of  Pennsylvania  as  now  established.  Pitts- 
burgh was  a frontier  town  of  Virginia,  and  the  settlements 
southward  upon  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Monongahela  were 
considered  frontier  settlements  of  Virginia,  into  which  the  tide 
of  emigration  from  Eastern  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania was  bearing  numerous  settlers  and  pioneers.  The  ex- 
tensive region,  however,  south  of  the  Little  Kenhawa  and  west- 
ward to  the  Mississippi,  was  one  immense  savage  wilderness, 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  native  tribes.  To  this  there  was  one 
exception,  which  comprised  the  settlements  recently  com- 
menced upon  the  Kentucky  River  and  its  tributaries  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boonesborough,  Logan’s  Fort,  and  Harrodsburg.  This 
was  the  “ dark  and  bloody  ground”  of  the  Indians,  which  had 
been  reserved  by  the  Northern  and  Southern  Indians  as  com- 
mon hunting-grounds.  They  looked  with  suspicious  jealousy 
upon  the  rapid  advance  of  the  white  man,  as  his  habitations 
were  gradually  multiplying  upon  both  sides  of  the  Kentucky 
River.  These  settlements,  which  were  already  attracting  the 
hostile  demonstrations  of  the  Shawanese  and  other  northwest- 
ern tribes,  were  in  their  infancy,  and  almost  beyond  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state. 

In  the  extreme  southeastern  angle  of  the  present  State  of 
Virginia,  the  population  had  been  advancing  slowly  for  the 
last  ten  years,  upon  the  sources  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch  Riv- 
ers, within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Cherokees.  This  war- 

* See  book  iii.  of  this  work,  viz.:  Advance  of  the  Anglo-American  Population,  &.C., 
chapters  ii.  and  iii. 
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like  nation  had  again  commenced  hostilities  against  these  fron- 
tier settlements,  and  the  immigrants  had  been  compelled  hasti- 
ly to  abandon  their  homes,  and  seek  safety  and  protection  in 
the  older  settlements.  At  this  period  the  vicinity  of  the  pres- 
ent old  town  of  Abington  was  an  exposed  frontier  region, 
where  several  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  had  collected  for 
mutual  protection  and  defense  against  the  hostile  Cherokees. 
The  stockade  in  which  they  were  cooped  up  for  nearly  six 
months  was  known  as  “ Black’s  Station,”  and  occupied  the 
present  site  of  Abington. 

The  whole  region  north  and  south  of  Kentucky  River  was 
virtually  beyond  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  although,  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature,  it  had  been  annexed  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Fincastle  county.  The  authority  of  the  Transylvanian 
Republic  had  failed,  and  the  civil  organization  had  not  been 
extended  over  the  settlements. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  colony  which  had  been  commenced 
upon  the  Kentucky  River  had  been  harassed  by  straggling 
parties  of  hostile  Indians,  who  infested  all  the  settlements,  oc- 
casionally killing  those  who  were  passing  from  one  habitation 
to  another,  destroying  the  cattle,  and  stealing  horses.  So  fre- 
quent had  these  murders  and  depredations  become  toward  the 
close  of  the  year,  that  no  family  was  considered  safe  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  “ stations,”  to  which  all  retired  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  defense.  Individuals  passing  from  one  station  to 
another  were  armed,  or  an  armed  guard  escorted  them  to  their 
destination,  as  a protection  from  Indian  massacre.  No  one 
was  safe  to  walk  beyond  the  stockades  ; for  death,  in  the  shape 
of  an  Indian,  might  lurk  in  every  thicket,  behind  every  tree,  or 
under  every  bush.  Were  the  fields  to  be  tilled,  was  firewood 
or  timber  for  building  to  be  procured  from  the  forest,  or  wrere 
the  cattle  to  be  penned  outside  the  stockade,  an  armed  sentinel 
stood  by  to  give  alarm  of  danger,  or  an  armed  guard  was  readj 
to  resist  any  sudden  assault.  To  accomplish  his  purpose  ot 
capturing  a prisoner,  of  taking  a scalp,  or  of  stealing  a horse, 
the  wily  Indian,  in  his  silent  approaches,  would  lurk  near  the 
stations  and  settlements,  unseen  for  days,  until  an  opportunity 
offered  to  retire  with  his  trophy. 

It  was  not  until  October  that  the  inhabitants  were  supplied 
with  powder  for  their  defense,  through  the  intrepid  persever- 
ance of  Major  George  Rogers  Clark,  the  protector  and  patron 
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of  Kentucky.  Having  visited  the  capital  of  Virginia,  and  pro- 
cured the  appropriation  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  powder,  to 
be  delivered  at  Pittsburgh,  for  the  settlements  of  Kentucky,  lie 
proceeded  in  a boat  with  six  companions,  two  of  whom  were 
killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  way,  to  convey  it  down  the  river, 
through  a region  infested  with  hostile  savages.  With  great 
precaution  and  secrecy,  he  succeeded  in  conveying  it  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Limestone  Creek,  near  the  present  town  of 
Maysville,  where  it  was  concealed  until  he  could  proceed  on 
foot  to  McClellan’s  Station  in  search  of  a sufficient  escort  for 
.its  safe  delivery  at  Harrod’s  Station.  Having  procured  a 
guard  of  twenty-seven  men,  including  Simon  Kenton,  Robert 
Patterson,  and  others  of  like  character,  he  returned  to  Lime- 
stone Creek,  whence  the  twenty-five  kegs  of  powder  were 
safely  conveyed  by  the  escort  to  the  principal  stations.* 

The  nearest  military  post  was  that  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kenhawa,  where  Captain  Arbuckle  commanded  a gar- 
rison of  militia,  not  less  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  iso- 
lated settlements  of  Kentucky. f The  people,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Major  Clark,  were  compelled  to  provide  for  their  own 
safety,  and  unite  for  the  common  defense.  No  civil  govern- 
ment by  the  state  had  been  yet  organized  in  this  remote  region. 

Although  the  Shawanese  from  the  Miami  and  Wabash  had 
annoyed  the  inhabitants  on  the  wraters  of  the  Kentucky  River 
with  their  depredations  and  secret  murders,  yet  it  was  not  un- 
til the  last  of  December  that  a regular  war  party  advanced 
against  the  settlements.  On  the  29th  of  December,  a party  of 
forty-seven  warriors,  led  on  by  “ Black  Fish,”  a noted  Shawa 
nese  chief,  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon  M‘ClelIan’s  Sta 
tion,  on  the  north  fork  of  Elk-horn,  and  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Georgetown.  On  the  first  attack,  M‘Clellan  and 
two  other  men  were  killed  before  the  fort  was  placed  in  a state 
of  defense.  The  remainder  of  the  settlers  defended  themselves, 
being  closely  cooped  up  in  the  stockade  until  the  Indians  had 
dispersed  to  attack  other  points.  The  whole  number  subse- 
quently abandoned  the  station,  and  escaped  by  night  to  the 
more  secure  and  populous  one  at  Harrodsburg.J 

In  the  mean  time,  the  hostile  Indians  of  the  Mingo  tribes,  as 
well  as  the  Shawanese,  had  not  been  idle  in  their  operations 

* Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  40.  t American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  344. 

t Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  42. 
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against  the  settlements  on  the  Upper  Ohio  and  Monongahela 
Rivers.  Numerous  hostile  bands  had  infested  this  portion  of 
Virginia  with  their  robberies,  outrages,  and  murders  upon  the 
unprotected  families.  Many  exposed  habitations  near  the 
Ohio  River,  below  “Wheeling  Fort,”  were  abandoned  until 
greater  security  could  be  enjoyed.  Among  those  then  aban- 
doned was  the  one  near  Big  Grave  Creek,  and  another  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kenhawa. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  jurisdiction  of 
Virginia  was  formally  extended  over  the  settlements  on  the 
Kentucky  River.  At  the  recommendation  of  Major  George 
Rogers  Clark,  the  “ county  of  Kentucky”  had  been  formally  or- 
ganized, embracing  all  the  country  west  of  Big  Sandy  Creek, 
and  extending  to  the  Mississippi  River.  To  this  extension  of 
the  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  Transylvania  purchase  and  the 
little  republic  organized  therein,  strong  opposition  was  urged 
by  Colonels  Henderson  and  Campbell,  but  ineffectually. 

To  Major  Clark  was  committed  the  military  organization 
of  the  county,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  defensive  opera- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants.  Without  loss  of 
time,  he  repaired  to  his  post,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  station. 

[A.D.  1777.]  Early  in  the  spring,  the  militia  were  organ- 
ized into  three  companies,  one  at  Boonesborough,  under  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Boone ; one  at  Logan’s  Fort,  under  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Logan ; and  one  at  Harrod’s  Station,  under  Captain 
James  Harrod.  The  different  stockades  were  placed  in  a 
state  of  complete  defense,  with  the  resident  militia  and  occa- 
sional re-enforcements  derived  by  way  of  the  “ wilderness 
road,”  both  from  the  Holston  settlements,  and  other  portions 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  settlements  on  the  Kentucky  River  had  already  begun 
to  contract  their  limits,  and  the  pioneers  had  retired  from  the 
danger  which  awaited  them,  or  had  fortified  themselves  in  the 
most  commanding  stations.  “ Leestown,”  a general  rendezvous 
for  explorers  and  surveyors,  situated  upon  the  Kentucky  River, 
one  mile  below  the  present  town  of  Frankfort,  was  abandoned 
early  in  the  summer  of  1776.  Explorers,  surveyors,  and  set- 
tlers, who  had  been  traversing  the  country  and  opening  pre- 
emption settlements  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky  River, 
and  upon  the  branches  of  Elk-horn  Creek,  now  retired  under 
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the  protection  of  the  general  “ Rendezvous”  of  Harrod’s  Station. 
Geoigetown,  on  the  north  fork  of  Elk-horn,  has  since  sprung 
up  on  the  site  of  McClellan’s  Station,  which  was  soon  afterward 
abandoned  to  the  savages.  The  present  site  of  Lexington  was 
then  a desolate  forest,  upon  which  the  white  man  had  not  en- 
tered. A few  scattered  habitations  had  been  erected  east  of 
the  sources  of  Elk-horn,  but  they  were  broken  up  during ' the 
same  year,  when  most  of  the  surveyors  and  explorers  retired 
from  Kentucky  to  the  old  settlements  of  Virginia,  or  to  those 
on  the  Monongahela.* 

The  most  extensive  and  populous  frontier  settlements  of  Vir- 
ginia, however,  were  those  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mononga- 
hela and  the  Upper  Ohio,  and  sparsely  distributed  upon  the 
eastern  sources  of  the  Great  and  Little  Kenhawas.  These  re- 
mote settlements,  until  near  the  close  of  1776,  had  been  beyond 
the  organized  limits  of  Virginia,  but  they  had  been  attached  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Augusta  county,  as  the  “ District  of  West 
Augusta.” 

Meantime,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  during  the  autumn 
of  1776,  had  been  active  in  providing  for  the  protection  and 
civil  government  of  the  remote  settlements  upon  the  Ohio  fron- 
tier. The  district  of  West  Augusta  was  divided  into  three 
large  counties,  designated  as  the  counties  of  “Ohio,”  “Yough- 
iogeny,”  and  “ Monongahela,”  which  were  organized  during 
the  following  spring,  when  the  first  civil  government  was  ex- 
tended formally  over  this  portion  of  the  state. 

Ohio  county  was  first,  organized  by  the  appointment  of  John 
M‘Cullock,  sheriff,  his  commission  bearing  date  November 
9th,  1776.  His  instructions  required  him  to  hold  an  election 
on  the  27th  of  December,  to  decide  by  the  votes  of  the  land- 
holders the  location  of  the  county  seat  of  justice.  The  choice 
fell  upon  “ Black’s  Cabin,”  on  Short  Creek,  at  which  place  was 
held  the  first  county  court  ever  organized  upon  the  Ohio.  The 
court  opened  on  the  7th  of  January,  1777,  constituted  of  seven 
associate  justices,  of  whom  David  Shepherd  was  “ presiding 
justice,”  and  John  M‘Cullock,  sheriff.]*  On  the  first  day  of 
the  court,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  erection  of  a court-house 

* Marshall’s  Kentucky,  vol.  i.,  p.  46. 

t The  “ Court”  was  constituted  as  follows  : David  Shepherd,  presiding  justice ; Silas 
Hodges,  William  Scott,  James  Caldwell,  Zachariah  Spriggs,  Thomas  Weller,  and 
Daniel  M'Clain,  associate  justices ; James  M'Mechan,  clerk;  John  M'Cullock,  sheriff.— 
See  American  Pioneer. 
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and  jail.  Other  counties  were  organized  in  like  manner  soon 
afterward. 

At  this  time  the  county  of  Ohio  contained  several  large  set- 
tlements, the  most  important  of  which  were  those  on  Buffalo 
Creek,  Beech  Bottom,  Cross  Creek,  at  the  Forks  of  Wheeling 
Creek,  on  Big  Grave  Creek,  Fish  Creek,  and  Middle  Island 
Creek.  That  on  Short  Creek  was  the  largest  settlement, 
and  comprised  the  county  seat.  In  nearly  all  of  these  settle- 
ments there  was  at  least  one  block  house,  or  fort,  in  which  the 
families  could  be  sheltered  from  Indian  barbarity  in  case  of 
imminent  danger.*  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  this 
county  was  small  compared  to  the  older  counties  east  of  the 
mountains.  Nearly  twelve  months  afterward,  when  the  pop- 
ulation had  doubtless  been  considerably  augmented,  the  whole 
number  of  tithables,  or  males  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  amount- 
ed to  only  three  hundred  and  fifty-two.  f 

Since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Cherokees,  insti- 
gated by  John  Stuart,  Esq.,  his  majesty’s  “Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs”  in  the  South,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions, 
had  been  active  in  their  hostilities  against  the  frontier  popu- 
lation of  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  co-operating  with  the  authorities  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  had  been  actively  engaged  in  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion and  defense  of  her  extreme  southwestern  frontier.  During 
the  autumn  of  1776,  active  preparations  were  in  operation 
throughout  the  southwestern  counties  of  Virginia  for  a formi- 
dable invasion  of  the  Cherokee  country  on  the  north,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  invaded  in  two  opposite  directions  by  the  troops 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  from  the  southeast.  While  the 
preparations  for  this  three-fold  invasion  were  in  progress  for  the 
effectual  chastisement  of  this  warlike  and  implacable  nation, 
the  whole  of  the  border  settlements  of  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas  in  this  quarter  were  broken  up  and  deserted  by  the  inhab- 
itants, who  had  hastily  fled  from  their  homes  to  the  older  set- 
tlements, while  others  retired  to  more  secure  situations,  where 
they  were  compelled  to  remain  cooped  up  in  crowded  forts  and 
stockaded  stations  for  months  together.  During  this  time  the 

* American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  303-306 ; also,  377. 

t The  poll-tax  levied  for  the  state  at  this  time  was  twenty -four  shillings  for  all  male3 
over  sixteen  years,  provided  they  adhered  to  the  government  of  the  “ Commonwealth 
but  from  those  who  refused  to  take  the  prescribed  oath  of  allegiance,  the  sheriff"  was 
required  to  collect  double  that  amount,  or  forty-eight  shillings. — Pioneer,  ibidem. 
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frontier  settlements  of  Virginia,  upon  all  the  sources  of  the  Hol- 
ston  and  Clinch  Rivers, were  entirely  abandoned  to  the  savages. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  settlements  of  South  Carolina,  which 
had  been  advancing  upon  the  sources  of  the  Savannah,  the 
Broad,  and  Saluda  Rivers,  and  their  tributaries,  until  they 
were  relieved  in  the  winter  of  1776-7  by  the  simultaneous  ad- 
vance of  the  invading  forces. 

Each  of  the  contiguous  states,  notwithstanding  they  were 
engaged  near  the  seaboard  in  contending  with  the  myrmidons 
of  Great  Britain  for  their  lives  and  property,  had  organized  a 
strong  military  force  for  the  protection  of  their  western  fron- 
tier from  the  ravages  of  her  savage  allies.  Late  in  the  autumn 
of  1776,  these  different  invading  divisions  were  in  motion  for 
the  Indian  country.  The  division  from  South  Carolina,  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-general  Andrew  Williamson,  invaded  the 
country  upon  the  Keowe  and  Tugalo  Rivers,  comprising  a 
large  portion  of  the  southeastern  frontier  of  the  nation.  The 
whole  of  the  Indian  towns  in  this  quarter  were  totally  destroy- 
ed, and  their  fields  ravaged  by  fire.  The  division  from  North 
Carolina,  commanded  by  General  Rutherford,  advanced  against 
the  country  upon  the  southern  and  eastern  tributaries  of  the 
Holston,  comprising  the  eastern  portion  of  the  nation.  The 
towns  and  fields  in  this  quarter,  upon  the  branches  of  the  south 
fork  of  Holston  and  upon  the  French  Broad,  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  savages  reduced  to  great  suffering  from  ex- 
treme want. 

About  the  same  time, the  division  from  Virginia,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Christian,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  ad- 
vanced upon  the  country  and  towns  on  the  waters  of  the  north 
fork  of  Holston  and  of  Clinch  Rivers,  comprising  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  nation.  This  division,  in  like  manner, 
had  laid  waste  the  whole  of  their  towns  and  fields  as  it  ad- 
vanced. After  completing  the  destruction  of  all  the  towns  in 
this  quarter,  Colonel  Christian  advanced  his  division  to  the 
south  fork  of  Holston,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  upon 
Long  Island,  a few  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  north  and 
south  forks.  Here  he  erected  “ Fort  Henry,”  so  called  in 
honor  of  the  patriotic  Governor  of  Virginia.*  This  fort  was 
situated  on  the  main  south  fork  of  Holston,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  by  the  river  above  the  mouth  of  French  Broad, 
and  at  that  time  near  the  heart  of  the  Cherokee  nation. 


American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  336. 
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The  whole  Cherokee  nation,  by  this  prompt  and  powerful 
invasion  of  their  country  in  every  direction,  had  been  reduced 
to  great  want  and  suffering.  At  length,  their  national  pride 
being  humbled,  and  their  martial  spirit  subdued,  they  made 
overtures  for  peace,  which  were  readily  met  by  the  victorious 
commanders.  Preliminary  arrangements  required  both  por- 
tions of  the  Cherokee  nation  to  send  delegates,  or  representatives, 
to  treat  separately  with  the  commissioners  of  South  Carolina 
and  those  of  Virginia.  Having  complied  with  this  preliminary, 
two  separate  treaties  were  subsequently  entered  into. 

The  first  treaty  was  that  of  “ Dewett’s  Corner.”  This  treaty 
was  conducted  with  the  commissioners  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  on  the  part  of  those  states  respectively.  The  Chero- 
kees,  by  this  treaty,  signed  in  December,  ceded  and  relinquish- 
ed, by  right  of  conquest,  to  those  states  large  tracts  of  country 
upon  the  head  branches  of  the  Savannah  and  Saluda  Rivers, 
free  from  any  future  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

The  second  treaty,  held  in  January,  1777,  on  “ Long  Island,” 
was  conducted  by  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  In  this  treaty,  also,  the  Indians  ceded  large 
tracts  of  country  to  those  states  respectively  upon  the  head 
waters  of  the  north  fork  of  Holston,  and  upon  the  branches  of 
Clinch  River.  The  ceded  country  embraced  the  frontier  set- 
tlements west  of  Abington,  and  southeast  of  the  Cumberland 
range  of  mountains,  at  present  partly  in  Virginia  and  partly 
in  East  Tennessee.* 

After  these  treaties,  the  Cherokees  retired  further  south  and 
west,  relinquishing  the  country  upon  Powell’s  River,  and  other 
head  branches  of  Clinch  River  and  the  north  fork  of  Holston, 
and  occupying  the  country  on  the  south  fork,  and  upon  the 
Tennessee  River  as  far  south  and  west  as  the  Muscle  Shoals. 
In  less  than  two  years  after  the  treaty,  the  inhabitants  of  Vir- 
ginia had  advanced  into  the  conquered  country. 

Meantime,  the  Shawanese  and  their  confederates  had  com- 
menced a regular  Indian  war  against  the  new  settlements  upon 
the  waters  of  Kentucky  River.  By  the  1st  of  March,  a large 
party  of  Indian  warriors  had  advanced  across  the  Ohio  River, 
and  on  the  6th  of  March  they  were  before  Harrod’s  Station, 
having  killed  several  persons  and  dispersed  divers  parties  of 
pioneers  on  their  advance.  The  fortunate  escape  of  James 

* See  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  431,  432,  folio  edition. 
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Ray,  a mere  lad,  from  one  of  these  parties,  and  his  speed  in 
reaching  the  station  with  the  alarm,  saved  the  post  from  sur- 
prise and  a disastrous  defeat. 

The  Indians,  having  perceived  that  one  of  the  party  which 
they  had  surprised  near  the  station  had  escaped  to  give  the 
alarm,  immediately  resolved  to  defer  the  contemplated  attack, 
which  was  not  made  until  next  day,  when  the  station  was 
in  a complete  state  of  defense,  the  men  having  been  all  called 
in  from  the  vicinity.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  savages 
appeared  before  the  fort,  and  commenced  the  attack  by  secretly 
setting  fire  to  an  outbuilding  a short  distance  from  the  stock- 
ade. Supposing  the  fire  had  been  communicated  accidentally, 
as  no  Indians  were  seen,  several  men  sallied  out  to  extinguish 
it ; but  they  were  immediately  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who 
suddenly  appeared  and  attempted  to  intercept  their  retreat  to 
the  fort.  The  men,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Indians  in  their 
retreat,  took  shelter  behind  a copse  of  trees  near  at  hand,  when 
a sharp  skirmish  by  the  savages  commenced.  The  fire  of  the 
Indians  was  promptly  returned  from  the  fort,  and  the  savages 
soon  afterward  withdrew,  having  lost  one  warrior  killed  and  sev- 
eral wounded.  After  a desultory  fire  with  -small  arms  for  a 
few  hours  longer,  they  retired  and  abandoned  the  attack.  The 
whites  lost  one  man  killed  and  three  wounded.*  For  several 
days  the  Indians  continued  to  infest  the  woods  in  the  vicinity, 
cutting  off  all  communication  between  the  fort  and  other  settle- 
ments. They  intercepted  the  arrival  of  all  supplies  from  a 
distance,  and  prevented  the  hunters  from  procuring  game  in 
the  forest,  although  wild  meat  constituted  an  important  item  in 
their  daily  fare.  The  domestic  cattle  also  were  killed,  which 
thus  cut  off  this  necessary  source  of  future  supply. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  a party  of  about  one  hundred  Indians 
surrounded  the  station  at  Boonesborough,  and  immediately 
commenced  a brisk  attack.  Their  fire  was  promptly  returned 
from  the  fort,  and  after  a few  hours  the  Indians  retired,  carry- 
ing off  their  dead  and  wounded.  In  the  fort  one  man  was  kill- 
ed and  four  wounded. 

The  same  party,  re-enforced,  invested  Logan’s  Fort  on  the 
20th  of  May.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  only  fifteen  men, 
made  a vigorous  defense  for  several  hours,  after  which  the  In- 
dians retired,  carrying  off  their  dead  and  wounded.  In  the 
fort  two  men  were  killed  and  one  wounded,  f 

* Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  42.  Also,  Marshall.  t Marshall,  vol.  i..  p.  49. 
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For  a time  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  were  exempt  from 
hostile  attacks,  although  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sta- 
tions continued  to  be  infested  by  lurking  savages,  compelling 
the  occupants  to  remain  within  their  stockades. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  border  inhabitants  on  the  Monongahe- 
la  and  upper  Ohio  had  been  less  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
the  war  parties,  although  not  wholly  exempt  from  nocturnal 
depredations  by  marauding  bands. 

Civil  government  had  been  established,  and  the  threatening 
attitude  of  the  savages  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  made  it  ex- 
pedient to  organize  the  militia.  Commissions  had  been  for- 
warded from  the  governor  for  the  organization  of  a regiment 
in  the  counties  comprised  in  the  former  district  of  West  Au- 
gusta. On  the  second  day  of  June,  the  several  commissioned 
officers  appeared  in  open  court,  received  their  commissions, 
and  took  the  required  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the 
state,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  their  respective  duties. 
David  Shepherd,  presiding  justice,  was  colonel-commandant, 
and  Samuel  M‘Cullock,  major,  with  five  captains.*  The  old 
provincial  fort  at  Wheeling,  formerly  known  as  Fort  Fincas- 
tle,  relinquished  its  colonial  name,  and  assumed  that  of  “ Fort 
Henry,”  in  honor  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  governor  of  Virginia. 
A garrison,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Shepherd,  was  to 
occupy  it  as  a regular  military  state  post. 

The  militia  rolls  were  to  be  immediately  filled,  and  every 
able-bodied  man  over  sixteen  years  was  required  to  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  take  the  field  at  a moment’s  warning. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  a force  of  about  two  hundred  savages 
appeared  before  Boonesborough,  and  commenced  one  of  the 
most  memorable  sieges  in  the  early  annals  of  Kentucky.  This 
was  a regular  Indian  siege,  kept  up  without  intermission  for 
nearly  nine  weeks,  or  from  the  4th  of  July  until  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember. During  this  whole  period  the  people  and  garrison 
were  reduced  to  great  extremities  of  both  mental  and  physical 
suffering.  They  were  harassed  with  continual  watchings;  ex- 
cited by  constant  alarms  and  fearful  apprehensions,  cut  off  from 
all  supplies  of  food  to  sustain  life,  destitute  of  ammunition  to 
,<  , - . . , 

* The  following-  were  some  of  the  company  officers,  viz. : Captains  : Samuel  Mason, 
John  Mitchell,  Joseph  Ogle,  Samuel  Teter,  and  Jacob  Leffler.  Lieutenants:  Samuel 
Tomlinson,  John  Biggs,  Derrick  Hoagler,  and  Thomas  Gilleland.  Ensign,  William 
Sparks. — See  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  303-306,  and  317. 
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maintain  a protracted  siege,  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
stockade,  cut  off  from  communication  with  other  stations, 
alarmed  by  repeated  attacks  and  fearful  yells  of  the  savages, 
life  itself  was  almost  a burden  to  them. 

While  the  main  body  of  savages  invested  Boonesborough, 
detachments  were  constantly  scouring  the  country  near  Lo- 
gan’s Fort  and  Harrod’s  Station,  to  intercept  supplies,  to  pre- 
vent communication,  and  to  excite  fears  of  attack,  which  might 
deter  the  garrison  from  a division  for  the  relief  of  Boonesbor- 
ough. 

Such  were  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  savages,  and  such  the 
variety  and  perseverance  of  their  stratagems  and  their  wiles, 
that  the  forts  must  certainly  have  fallen  under  their  repeated 
attacks  and  the  privations  of  the  defenders,  had  they  not  re- 
ceived timely  relief  and  supplies,  about  the  25th  of  July,  by  a 
party  of  forty  riflemen,  who  forced  their  way  through  the  wil- 
derness from  North  Carolina.  These  brave  men,  fortunately, 
reached  the  fort  in  safety,  restored  confidence  to  the  despond- 
ing, replenished  their  stores  of  ammunition,  and  shared  with 
them  the  toils  of  their  perilous  defense.  Yet  the  relief  was 
temporary ; the  Indians  continued  the  siege,  and  a few  weeks 
found  them  as  exhausted  and  destitute  as  before.  The  second 
relief  came,  most  opportune,  on  the  first  of  September,  when 
Colonel  John  Bowman  arrived,  with  one  hundred  men,  from 
the  Holston  settlements.  To  the  Indians,  already  impatient  to 
return  to  their  towns,  this  unexpected  re-enforcement  was  an 
event  of  ominous  import,  and  they  soon  afterward  abandoned 
the  siege  and  retired  north  of  the  Ohio. 

During  the  whole  of  this  protracted  siege,  the  regular  force 
at  any  one  time  was  only  twenty-two  men  at  Boonesborough, 
fifteen  at  Logan’s  Fort,  and  sixty-five  at  Harrod’s  Station.  At 
Boonesborough  only  one  man  was  killed,  and  two  wounded  in 
the  fort.  A number  of  Indians  were  known  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  riflemen  when  they  extended  their  approaches  within 
rifle-shot. 

Upon  the  body  of  one  of  the  Indians,  killed  near  the  fort,  was 
found  a copy  of  a proclamation  by  Henry  Hamilton,  British 
lieutenant-governor,  and  commandant  at  Detroit,  in  which  he 
offers  protection  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  as 
would  abandon  the  cause  of  the  revolted  provinces,  but  de- 
nounces vengeance  against  those  who  adhere  to  them. 
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To  illustrate  the  hardy  daring  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Ken- 
tucky, their  own  actions  are  the  best  examples.  The  last  re- 
enforcement, about  the  first  of  September,  as  before  observed, 
was  led  on  by  Captain  Logan,  who,  with  a select  party  of 
woodsmen,  had  departed  from  the  fort  by  night,  and  set  out  for 
the  Holston  settlements  for  aid  and  supplies.  Traveling  all 
night  on  foot,  concealed  in  deep,  secluded  valleys  by  day,  to 
avoid  the  hostile  savages  who  infested  the  road,  often  leaving 
the  beaten  trace  for  the  unfrequented  routes,  supplied  with  only 
a sack  of  parched  corn  for  his  fare,  and  enduring  fatigues  in- 
credible, he  at  length,  after  ten  days,  reached  the  Holston  set- 
tlements, two  hundred  miles  from  Boonesborough.  The  en- 
terprise, and  the  daring  perseverance  which  could  accomplish 
this  hazardous  journey,  could  not  fail  to  rouse  his  countrymen 
to  relieve  the  beleaguered  forts,  and  he  soon  returned  with  sup- 
plies, and  one  hundred  pioneer  riflemen.* 

Although  the  county  of  Kentucky  had  been  laid  off  by  law 
nearly  twelve  months,  no  regular  organization  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment had  taken  place  until  after  the  termination  of  the  siege 
of  Boonesborough.  Such  had  been  the  incessant  alarms  and 
dangers  from  the  savages,  that  the  militia  organization  alone 
had  been  carried  into  effect. 

Late  in  the  autumn,  however,  when  Indian  incursions  had 
been  in  a good  degree  suspended,  the  first  legal  county  court 
was  regularly  convened  at  Harrod’s  Station.  It  was  consti- 
tuted of  John  Todd,  presiding  justice ; and  John  Floyd,  Benja- 
min Logan,  John  Bowman,  and  Richard  Calloway,  associate 
justices.  Levi  Todd  was  clerk.  The  sheriff  opened  the  court, 
and  the  justices  entered  upon  their  duties.  Militia  officers 
were  commissioned  for  the  organization  of  a regiment,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel John  Bowman  proceeded  immediately  to  enroll 
all  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  county. f 

Thus  was  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  extended  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio ; and  the  infant  Republic 
of  Transylvania,  established  nearly  two  years  previously,  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  county  of  Kentucky,  and  became  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  state  jurisdiction  superseded  all  the  former  legis- 
lation by  the  proprietors. 

The  county  of  Kentucky,  as  first  laid  off,  comprised  all  the 

* See  Marshall’s  Kentucky,  vol.  i.,  p.  54.  t Ibidem,  p.  47. 
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country  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  west  of  Big  Sandy  Creek 
and  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  with  the  boundary  of  North 
Carolina  as  its  southern  limit.  Of  course  it  comprised  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Kentucky  River, 
which  had  been  purchased  of  the  Cherokees  by  Colonel  Richard 
Henderson  and  company.  Colonel  Henderson  could  be  rec- 
ognized only  as  a private  individual,  having  no  right  to  make 
treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes,  or  to  purchase  lands  from  them.* 
Virginia  was  now  an  independent  state,  and  in  virtue  of  her 
royal  charter  she  claimed  the  right  and  sovereignty  in  the  soil 
. to  the  whole  of  the  regions  comprised  in  Transylvania.  The 
Legislature  of  Virginia  had  accordingly  refused  to  recognize 
Colonel  Henderson’s  purchase  further  than  as  an  extinguish- 
ment of  the  Indian  title  in  favor  of  Virginia ; in  consideration 
of  which,  he  was  subsequently  allowed  a grant  of  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  Green  River,  near  the  Ohio,  as  a re- 
muneration to  him  and  his  associates  for  their  expenditures  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Watauga. f 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  northwestern  settlement  of 
Virginia,  upon  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Rivers,  were  har- 
assed by  the  incursions  of  scalping  parties,  which  prowled 
through  the  country,  committing  such  depredations  and  out- 
rages upon  the  weak  and  unprotected  settlers  as  chance  and 
accident  threw  in  their  power.  But  their  chief  object  was  to 
supply  themselves  with  horses,  great  numbers  of  which  were 
stolen  by  them  during  the  summer. 

Cornstalk,  the  great  Shawanese  warrior,  who  had  com- 
manded the  confederate  Indians  in  the  battle  of  the  Kenhawa 
in  the  fall  of  1774,  had  remained  an  idle  spectator  in  the  present 
war,  and  was  even  a friend  of  the  white  men ; but  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  natural  enmity  between  the  two  races.  J Desirous 
to  avert  the  effusion  of  blood,  he  visited  the  military  post  at 
Point  Pleasant,  in  company  with  a young  Delaware  chief  called 
“ Red  Hawk,”  to  warn  the  commander  of  approaching  danger. 
In  an  interview  with  Captain  Arbuckle,  Cornstalk  “ declared 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  British  influence,  the  current  was 
setting  so  strong  against  the  Americans, that  his  people  would 
float  with  it  in  spite  of  his  exertions.”  The  commandant 
deemed  it  proper  to  retain  the  two  chiefs  as  hostages  until  he 


* See  book  iii.,  chap,  iii.,  of  this  work. 
X American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  95. 
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could  receive  instructions  from  his  government.  Some  time 
afterward,  the  son  of  Cornstalk,  Ellinipsico,  who  had  fought  by 
his  side  at  the  Point,  came  to  the  fort  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
his  father’s  delay.  He  was  received  into  the  fort,  and  detained 
also.  A few  days  afterward,  several  murders  were  committed 
in  the  vicinity  by  hostile  Indians  ; whereupon  a number  of  mi- 
litia men,  with  Captain  Hall  at  their  head,  highly  exasperated 
at  the  murders,  in  a fit  of  fury  determined,  in  retaliation,  “ to 
kill  the  Indians  in  the  fort.”  With  their  guns  cocked,  breath- 
ing vengeance  and  death  to  any  who  dared  to  interfere,  they 
proceeded  to  execute  their  horrid  design.  Cornstalk  was  en- 
gaged conversing  with  some  of  the  officers,  and  delineating  the 
region  north  of  the  Ohio  upon  the  ground,  when  he  was  ap- 
prised of  their  murderous  intent.  At  their  approach,  Ellinip- 
sico appeared  agitated,  but  the  veteran  chief  bade  him  not  to 
fear  death : “ My  son,  the  Great  Spirit  has  seen  fit  that  we 
should  die  together,  and  has  sent  you  here  to  that  end  ; it  is  his 
will,  let  us  submit.”  The  murderers  had  now  arrived  ; the  old 
chief  turned  around  to  meet  them,  when,  shot  through  the  body 
with  seven  balls,  he  fell  and  expired  without  a struggle.  El- 
linipsico met  his  fate  with  great  composure,  and  was  shot  upon 
the  seat  in  which  he  was  sitting  when  he  first  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  fate.  Red  Hawk  endeavored  to  escape,  but 
was  soon  slain  by  his  pursuers.* 

The  murders  in  this  case  were  perpetrated  by  individuals 
from  a detachment  of  militia  which  had  arrived  a few  days  be- 
fore, and  whose  martial  fire  exhausted  itself  in  the  cowardly 
act  which  threw  disgrace  upon  the  arms  of  Virginia.  They 
returned  from  their  tour  of  service  without  once  facing  an  en- 
emy in  the  field. 

But  such  is  the  spirit  of  inveterate  hostility  which  burns  in 
the  breasts  of  the  frontier  people,  that  the  murder  of  their  friends 
seems  to  cry  continually  for  vengeance  against  every  individual 
of  the  race.  Thus  died  ingloriously,  by  the  hand  of  violence, 
one  of  the  most  talented,  and  one  of  the  bravest  Indian  warriors 
that  ever  lived.  In  cool  courage  and  commanding  talents  he 
has  never  had  his  superior,  and  seldom  his  equal. 

A few  weeks  more  convinced  the  people  of  the  newly-or- 
ganized counties  of  Northwestern  Virginia  that  they  were  not 
forgotten  by  the  hostile  warriors.  The  savages  had  looked 

* Drake’s  Book  of  Indians,  book  v.,  p.  29. 
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with  a jealous  eye  upon  the  fort  at  Wheeling,  and  its  de- 
struction had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  British  command- 
ant at  Detroit.  A strong  expedition  for  its  reduction  had  been 
committed  to  the  command  of  the  notorious  renegade,  Simon 
Girty.  This  had  been  one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  settle- 
ment forts  on  the  Ohio,  and  had  been  too  strong  for  attack  by 
any  of  the  war  parties  which  had  scoured  the  frontier  set- 
tlements. To  reduce  it,  a regular  Indian  army  must  be  col- 
lected, and  well  provided  with  the  means  of  offensive  warfare. 

This  fort,  formerly  known  as  “ Fort  Fincastle,”  and  now  call- 
ed “Fort  Henry,”  stood  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio  River, 
nearly  five  hundred  yards  above  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  Creek, 
and  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  base  of  the  abrupt  hill 
which  rises  east  of  the  present  city  of  Wheeling.  The  imme- 
diate site  of  the  fort  was  upon  an  elevated  plateau,  rising 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  surrounding  creek  and  river 
bottom,  which  was  then  cultivated  as  a corn-field.  Between 
the  fort  and  the  base  of  the  hill  stood  the  straggling  village, 
composed  of  about  thirty  small  log  dwelling  houses  anil  out- 
buildings. The  fort  was  a parallelogram,  with  two  block- 
houses at  corners,  and  surrounded  by  a strong  palisade  eight 
feet  high.  The  principal  gateway  opened  on  the  east  side, 
next  the  village.  The  garrison  was  a small  detachment  of 
militia,  kept  in  active  service  under  the  direction  of  the  colonel 
commandant. 

About  the  first  of  June,  the  Indian  incursions  and  depreda- 
tions had  been  made  with  such  boldness  and  frequency,  that 
the  civil  jurisdiction  ceased, and  martial  law  prevailed  over  all 
the  settlements  ; and  such  was  the  apprehension  of  imminent 
danger  from  the  Indians,  that  the  common  safety  was  a para- 
mount object ; people  threw  aside  their  private  pursuits,  and 
every  man  became  an  energetic  soldier. 

Early  in  September  it  was  ascertained  that  an  immense  In- 
dian army  was  concentrating  on  the  Sandusky  River,  under 
the  direction  of  Simon  Girty,  who  exercised  unbounded  influ- 
ence over  the  Wyandots  and  their  confederates.  It  had  been 
ascertained,  also,  that  this  Indian  army  was  well  supplied 
with  arms  and  ammunition  by  Governor  Hamilton  at  Detroit. 
By  this  enlightened  functionary  Girty  was  empowered,  if  he 
saw  proper,  to  grant  protection  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
ing-knife to  such  of  the  western  settlers  as  would  espouse 
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the  cause  of  England,  and  swear  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown.* 

The  force  under  Girty  amounted  to  about  four  hundred  war- 
riors. With  these  duly  provided,  he  set  out,  and,  to  conceal 
his  real  destination,  he  marched  toward  Kentucky.  Although 
Colonel  Shepherd  suspected  his  object,  and  kept  out  a detach- 
ment of  the  most  active  and  experienced  scouts,  Girty  suc- 
ceeded in  eluding  them,  and  appeared  suddenly  before  the 
walls  of  the  fort  before  his  advance  was  discovered.  This 
was  on  the  27th  of  September,  f Not  an  Indian  had  been  seen, 
nor  a sign  observed,  until  late  in  the  evening  of  the  previous 
day,  when  suspicions  were  first  aroused  as  to  Indians  in  the 
vicinity.  The  fort  was  put  in  a state  of  defense,  the  women 
and  children  in  the  vicinity  were  collected  into  it,  and  prepa- 
rations were  matured  to  repel  an  attack.  The  store-house  was 
well  supplied  with  small  arms,  but  deficient  in  ammunition. 
The  garrison  numbered  only  forty-two  effective  soldiers,  in- 
cluding old  men  and  boys. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  first  man  who  ventured  out 
was  shot  down  by  the  Indians  in  sight  of  the  fort.  A negro  in 
company  escaped  to  the  fort  and  gave  the  alarm,  and  reported 
six  Indians  in  the  corn-field.  Colonel  Shepherd  detached  Cap- 
tain Mason,  with  fourteen  men,  to  dislodge  the  Indians.  He 
proceeded  through  the  field,  and  finding  no  Indians,  was  about 
to  return,  when  he  was  furiously  assailed  on  every  side  by 
nearly  the  whole  of  Girty’s  army.  The  captain  and  his  men 
endeavored  to  cut  their  way  through  the  savages  to  the  fort. 
In  accomplishing  this  object,  he  lost  more  than  half  of  his  com- 
mand, and  was  severely  wounded  himself.  Captain  Ogle,  at 
the  head  of  twelve  volunteers,  in  his  attempt  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  Captain  Mason,  was  led  into  an  ambuscade,  in  which 
two  thirds  of  his  men  were  killed.  The  Indians  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  fort  in  two  extended  lines  ; and  as  they  advanced 
the  war-whoop  rang  through  the  lines  until  the  welkin  echoed 
with  the  wild  and  startling  chorus. 

The  action  commenced  by  a brisk  fire  of  rifles  and  musket- 
ry. The  garrison,  in  the  two  sallies,  had  already  lost  more 
than  half  their  original  number,  including  two  of  the  best  of- 
ficers. None  of  the  parties  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fort, 
but  were  lying,  wounded  and  concealed,  beyond  reach  of  aid 
* American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  305.  t Idem,  p.  314. 
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from  the  garrison.  The  effective  force  in  the  fort  was  now 
only  twelve  boys,  who  on  that  day  performed  prodigies  of 
valor. 

The  Indians  surrounded  the  fort  in  every  direction,  keeping 
up  a brisk  fire  by  parties  stationed  in  the  houses  of  the  village, 
and  behind  fences,  and  in  the  corn-field,  from  which  they  could 
securely  annoy  the  garrison. 

After  an  active  firing  of  an  hour,  Girty  suspended  a white 
flag  from  the  window  of  a house,  and  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  fort  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  He  read  the 
proclamation  of  Governor  Hamilton,  and  promised  protection 
to  such  as  would  swear  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  He 
warned  the  garrison  of  the  danger  of  resistance,  and  added 
the  usual  threat  of  his  inability  to  restrain  his  savages  in  case 
the  fort  fell  by  assault.  Colonel  Shepherd  returned  for  an- 
swer that  he  could  not  obtain  possession  of  the  fort  while  an 
American  soldier  remained  to  defend  it.  Girty  renewed  his 
proposition  for  surrender,  which  being  disregarded,  he  retired, 
and  a brisk  fire  was  again  opened  upon  the  fort.* 

It  was  now  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  fire 
was  kept  up,  with  but  little  intermission,  for.  about  six  hours. 
The  Indians,  elated  with  the  early  successes  of  the  day,  and 
furiously  impatient  to  complete  the  work  of  butchery  in  the 
fort,  fired  at  random  against  the  pickets,  houses,  and  every 
thing  which  seemed  to  shelter  a man.  The  garrison,  on  the 
contrary,  was  cool  and  deliberate  with  their  fire,  and  every 
man  and  boy  was  a marksman  and  a soldier.  Many  of  the 
Indians,  at  length,  in  their  fury,  rushed  up  to  the  block  houses 
for  the  purpose  of  firing  through  the  logs  and  openings ; but 
they  were  soon  compelled  to  retire. 

An  intermission  of  an  hour  occurred  about  two  o’clock,  af- 
ter which  the  Indians  renewed  their  exertions.  The  fire  was 
resumed  with  great  activity,  and  about  twenty  Indians,  with 
rails  and  blocks  of  wood,  rushed  to  the  gate  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  it  open  or  of  breaking  it  down.  They  were  repuls- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  several  of  their  warriors  killed  ; but  the  at- 
tack was  continued  until  night.  Soon  after  dark  the  Indians 
advanced  within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort  with  a large  log,  which 
they  had  converted  into  a cannon,  charged  to  the  muzzle  with 
chains,  stones,  slugs  of  iron,  and  other  hard  substances  taken 

* See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  307-310. 
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from  the  blacksmith  shop  of  the  station.  This  was  directed  so 
as  to  discharge  its  contents  full  against  the  gate.  A crowd  of 
Indians  stood  near  to  witness  the  discharge.  The  match  was 
applied,  and  the  explosion  burst  the  iron-bound  cannon  into  a 
hundred  fragments,  killing  several  of  the  Indians,  but  inflicting 
no  injury  on  the  fort.  A loud  yell  proclaimed  their  disaster, 
and  the  failure  to  injure  the  fort.  The  main  body  of  the  In- 
dians soon  afterward  retired  from  the  siege  to  take  food  and 
repose,  while  a few  prowled  about  the  fort  all  night  to  annoy 
and  harass  the  garrison. 

Next  day  the  garrison  was  fortunately  re-enforced  by  Colo- 
nel Swearengen,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fort  safely 
with  fourteen  men.  The  Indians  still  remained  dispersed  over 
the  surrounding  country,  committing  such  depredations  and 
murders  as  presented  to  their  rapacity. 

Next  morning,  about  daybreak,  Major  Samuel  M‘Cullock, 
already  a distinguished  frontier  soldier,  arrived  at  the  fort  with 
a troop  of  forty  horsemen  from  Short  Creek.  The  gate  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  troop  dashed  in  through  a shower  of  bul- 
lets and  crowds  of  Indians,  who  attempted  to  intercept  them. 
The  troop  succeeded  in  entering  the  fort  in  safety ; but  their 
brave  commander,  by  the  press  of  the  Indians,  had  been  sep- 
arated from  his  men,  and  excluded  from  the  gate.  He  was 
well  known  to  many  of  the  Indians,  and  was  deemed  well 
worthy  the  honor  of  being  taken  alive  as  one  of  the  greatest 
trophies.  Twenty  Indians  were  eager  to  intercept  him  ; and 
after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  pass  his  pursuers  and  dash 
into  the  fort,  he  wheeled  his  charger  and  dashed  swiftly  to- 
ward Wheeling  Hill,  east  of  the  fort.  He  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  took  down  the  ridge,  determined  to  reach  the 
Short  Creek  settlement,  if  possible  ; but  here  he  was  met  by 
another  party  of  Indians  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  who 
quickly  joined  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  hero.  He  immediately 
wheeled  and  retraced  his  steps,  in  hope  of  finding  some  other 
opening  for  his  escape ; but  he  soon  met  his  first  pursuers  in 
full  chase,  who  had  already  gained  the  top  of  the  ridge.  His 
situation  was  now  exceedingly  critical ; surrounded  on  two 
sides  by  his  pursuers,  hemmed  in  on  the  third  side  by  impend- 
ing cliffs  and  rocky  steeps,  and  the  fourth  side  presenting  a 
precipice,  nearly  perpendicular,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
to  the  channel  of  Wheeling  Creek.  An  instant  decided  his 
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course.  Supporting  his  rifle  in  one  hand,  and  carefully  adjust- 
ing his  reins  with  the  other,  he  urged  his  horse  to  the  brink  of 
the  bluff,  and  made  the  leap  which  decided  his  fate.  Having, 
by  the  activity  of  his  horse,  reached  the  base  of  the  hill  in  safe- 
ty, he  dashed  across  the  creek,  and  was  soon  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  pursuers.  This  is  only  a specimen  of  the  many  adven- 
tures and  hair-breadth  escapes  incident  to  Indian  warfare.* 

The  escape  of  Major  M‘Cullock  and  the  re-enforcement  re- 
ceived by  the  garrison  decided  the  siege.  The  Indians  soon 
afterward  assembled  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  set  fire  to  all  the 
houses  and  inclosures  outside  of  the  fort,  killed  about  three 
hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  then  took  up  the  line  of  march  for 
some  other  theatre  of  action. 

During  this  siege  not  a man  in  the  fort  was  killed,  and  only 
one  slightly  wounded  by  the  enemy.  But  the  whole  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  whites  in  this  incursion  was  severe.  Of  forty- 
two  men  in  the  fort  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  twenty-three 
were  killed  in  the  corn-field  before  the  siege  commenced.  Two 
men,  who  had  been  sent  down  the  river  in  a canoe  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  26th,  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  Mr.  Duke,  son-in- 
law  of  Colonel  Shepherd,  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th,  in  attempting  to  reach  the  fort.  Thus  the 
whole  loss  of  the  whites  was  twenty-six  killed  and  five  wound- 
ed. The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  not  correctly  known,  as  they 
always  remove  their  dead  ; but  it  was  variously  estimated  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  killed. 

Those  who  took  a conspicuous  part  in  the  defense  of  Wheel- 
ing Fort,  and  distinguished  themselves  for  courage  and  intre- 
pidity, were  Colonel  Shepherd,  Silas  and  Ebenezer  Zane,  John 
Caldwell,  men  of  the  first  standing  and  influence  in  the  west- 
ern settlements  ; also,  Abram  Rogers,  John  Linn,  Joseph  Biggs, 
and  Robert  Lemmon,  expert  Indian  fighters,  and  noted  on  the 
frontiers.  Nor  must  we  omit  that  heroic  and  devoted  girl, 
Elizabeth  Zane,  who  offered  herself  a willing  sacrifice  to  bring 
a keg  of  powder,  during  the  siege,  from  a building  sixty  yards 
distant  into  the  fort,  to  which  she  fortunately  returned  unhurt, 
amid  a shower  of  bullets.f  During  the  remainder  of  the  siege 
she  was  continually  engaged,  with  other  females,  in  running 
bullets,  rendering  assistance  in  every  quarter,  and  by  words 
and  example  infusing  new  life  and  courage  into  the  soldiers. 

* American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  312,  313.  t Idem,  p.  310. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Major  Clark  had  taken  great  interest  in 
the  defense  of  the  whole  northwestern  frontier  of  Virginia,  as 
well  as  of  Kentucky.  Auxiliary  to  his  contemplated  opera- 
tions during  the  summer  of  1777,  he  had  dispatched  secretly 
two  spies  by  the  names  of  Moore  and  Dunn,  and  from  them  had 
learned  the  state  of  things  at  the  remote  British  posts  of  Detroit, 
Vincennes,  and  Kaskaskia.  He  was  convinced  that  they  were 
the  true  source  of  all  the  Indian  hostilities  against  the  settle- 
ments of  Kentucky,  and  he  had  conceived  the  secret  design  of 
leading  an  expedition  against  them.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st 
of  October,  he  left  Kentucky  on  a visit  to  the  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  consult  with  the  Executive  Council  relative  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  western  inhabitants.  He  proceeded  to  Williams- 
burg, and  on  the  10th  of  December  he  first  disclosed  to  Patrick 
Henry,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  his  proposed  plan  of  a secret 
expedition  against  those  British  posts,  and  especially  against 
Kaskaskia.  After  several  conferences  with  the  governor  and 
Executive  Council,  and  after  due  consideration  of  all  his  plans 
for  the  reduction  of  those  posts,  they  approved  the  plan,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  sustain  him  in  the  attempt.  He  was 
commissioned  as  a colonel  in  the  service  of  Virginia,  with 
authority  to  raise  troops  on  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth. 
They  also  obligated  themselves  to  use  their  efforts  and  in- 
fluence with  the  Legislature  to  procure  a bounty  of  three  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  for  each  man  who  should  serve  in  the  ex- 
pedition.* 

[A.D.  1778.]  Having  received  authority  for  supplies  and 
transports  from  General  Hand  at  Fort  Pitt,  he  set  out  for  that 
post,  preparatory  to  further  operations  toward  organizing  his 
expedition. 

On  the  4th  of  February  Colonel  Clark  set  out  for  Fort  Pitt 
to  make  arrangements  for  his  expedition,  and  to  levy  troops  in 
the  western  settlements  near  Fort  Redstone,  which  was  then 
claimed  by  Virginia.  Major  William  B.  Smith  had  been  dis- 
patched to  the  Holston  settlements,  while  Captains  Leonard 
Helm,  Joseph  Bowman,  William  Harrod,  and  several  others 
were  sent  to  other  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  recruit 
men  for  the  expedition.  Each  of  these  was  instructed  to  meet 
him,  with  his  respective  company,  on  the  Monongahela.  At 
length  Colonel  Clark  descended  the  river  in  boats  from  Fort 

* Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  47. 
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Pitt,  with  his  recruits,  to  the  Palls  of  the  Ohio,  where  he  was 
detained  several  weeks,  encamped  upon  “ Corn  Island,”  recruit- 
ing his  forces  and  completing  his  preparations  for  the  ultimate 
object  of  his  commission.  Here  he  received  an  important  ac- 
cession to  his  little  army  of  twenty  volunteers  from  Kentucky, 
under  Captain  Montgomery. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  about  the  middle  of  June  he 
descended  the  river  with  less  than  two  hundred  men  in  barges, 
until  they  arrived  at  a point  within  sixty  miles  of  its  mouth. 
Here  Colonel  Clark  determined  to  disembark  his  troops,  and 
make  a rapid  and  secret  march  across  the  country,  so  as  more 
certainly  to  surprise  the  post  of  Kaskaskia.  After  a hazardous 
and  tedious  march  through  the  unfrequented  wilderness  of  wet 
lowlands,  he  at  length  reached  Kaskaskia  in  safety. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  military  operations  of  this 
division  of  the  army  of  Virginia,  in  the  reduction  of  the  British 
posts  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Wabash,  agreeably  to  the 
plan  of  this  work,  will  be  found  in  book  iii.,  chap.  iv.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  the  whole  of  the  British  posts  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  west  of  Detroit  were  subdued  by  Colonel  Clark  and 
his  brave  associates  during  the  following  month  of  July.  The 
authority  of  Virginia  was  acknowledged  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  country  was  embraced  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  under  the  name  of  the  “ county  of  Illinois.”  Many 
of  the  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  between  the  Wabash  and  the 
Upper  Mississippi  entered  into  treaties  of  peace  and  amity 
with  Colonel  Clark,  and  ceased  their  hostilities  against  the  fron- 
tier settlements  of  Virginia.*  Captain  John  Todd  was  ap- 
pointed first  civil  and  military  commandant  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  county,  f 

The  capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  other  northwestern  British 
posts  served  to  rouse  the  commandant  at  Detroit  to  greater  ex- 
ertions in  harassing  the  frontier  population  east  and  south  ot 
the  Ohio.  Although,  for  a time,  his  operations  in  Kentucky 
and  Illinois  were  paralyzed  by  this  unexpected  disaster  to  his 
majesty’s  arms,  he  resolved  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  the  British 
flag,  and  add  new  laurels  to-  his  own  brow. J 

With  this  resolution  he  concentrated  all  his  forces,  and  called  in 
all  his  savage  allies,  for  the  contemplated  recapture  of  the  Brit- 
ish posts  on  the  Wabash  and  in  the  Illinois  country,  togethei  with 

* Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  66.  t Idem,  p.  65.  t Idem,  p.  80,  81 
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the  rebel  Virginians  who  held  possession  of  them.  With  eighty 
British  regulars,  and  a large  force  of  Indian  warriors,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Vincennes,  and  took  possession  of  the  post  without 
resistance  ; but  it  was  only  a few  weeks  afterward  when  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender  his  whole  force  to  Colonel  Clark, 
and  proceed  a prisoner  of  war  to  the  capital  of  Virginia,  where 
he  and  others  of  his  subordinates  were  put  in  close  confine- 
ment as  a retaliation  for  their  past  cruelties.* 

The  Cherokees,  instigated  by  his  agents,  had  again  resumed 
hostilities  against  the  frontier  settlements  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Colonel  Shelby,  at  the  head  of  a victorious  army,  had  over- 
run their  country  with  fire  and  sword,  destroying  no  less  than 
eleven  towns,  besides  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and 
the  capture  of  a large  supply  of  stores  and  goods,  valued  at 
£20,000,  which  had  been  provided  by  his  “ majesty’s  agents” 
for  distribution  at  a general  council  of  the  northern  and  south- 
ern Indians,  which  was  to  convene  at  the  mouth  of  Tennessee 
in  the  spring  of  1779.  f 

Thus  were  terminated  forever  the  hostile  operations  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Illinois  country,  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Missis- 
sippi ; yet  many  years  elapsed  before  the  strong-holds  of  her 
power  were  demolished  northeast  of  the  Wabash.  J 

The  settlements  on  the  Monongahela  and  Upper  Ohio,  al- 
though erected  into  counties  as  early  as  January,  1777,  had 
been  so  continually  harassed  by  Indian  hostilities,  that  courts 
and  civil  government  had  been  entirely  neglected  until  April 
of  the  following  year.  During  this  period  of  more  than  fifteen 
months,  the  militia  of  the  three  newly-organized  counties  had 
been  held  under  marching  orders,  with  but  little  intermission, 
until  the  6th  of  April,  1778.  Martial  law  superseded  the  civil 
authority;  and  the  District  of  West  Augusta  was  again,  to  all 
intents,  a military  colony,  wholly  absorbed  in  defensive  opera- 
tions for  the  general  safety. 

Yet  at  this  early  period,  and  in  the  infancy  of  the  western 
settlements,  the  people,  true  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  were 
jealous  of  military  power,  although  its  exercise  had  been  neces- 
sary for  the  public  safety  and  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants 

* Jefferson’s  Correspondence,  Randolph’s  edition,  p.  164-169.  t Idem,  p.  163. 

| The  last  remnant  of  British  power  south  of  the  western  lakes  was  “ Fort  Miami,” 
just  below  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee,  and  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Detroit.  These 
forts  were  surrendered  or  evacuated  in  1796,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  London, 
1794.  They  had  been  held  ten  years  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1783. 
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from  savage  incursions.  After  the  first  respite  from  Indian 
alarms  and  danger,  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  held  its  reg- 
ular term  early  in  April.  On  the  second  day  of  court,  Colonel 
Shepherd  was  formally  arraigned  before  the  court,  charged 
with  having  established  martial  law  during  the  recess.  The 
colonel  pleaded  the  public  danger  and  the  necessity  of  the 
times  as  his  justification,  and  the  court,  satisfied  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  encroach  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties, discharged  him,  and  the  complaint  was  dismissed.* 

In  these  early  times,  licensed  attorneys,  as  a necessary  ap- 
pendage to  a court  of  justice,  were  unknown.  While  courts 
are  unsophisticated  by  legal  quibbles  and  technicalities,  the 
administration  of  justice  is  simple  and  easy  ; but  as  civilization 
and  legal  lore  pervert  the  ends  of  justice,  the  other  adjuncts 
become  necessary  to  clear  away  the  mist  thrown  before  the 
mental  vision.  It  was  not  until  the  second  day  of  November, 
1778,  that  Philip  Pendleton  and  George  Brent  were  admitted 
as  the  first  attorneys,  and  licensed  to  practice  in  the  court  of 
Ohio  county.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  required  an  attorney 
to  enforce  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  Philip  Pendleton  was 
appointed  first  attorney-general  f for  the  District  of  West  Au- 
gusta. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1778,  Indian  hostilities 
upon  the  Upper  Ohio  and  upon  the  Monongahela  were  partial- 
ly suspended,  and  civil  government  resumed  its  supremacy. 
Released  from  imminent  danger  and  constant  alarm,  the  peo- 
ple had  leisure  to  apply  themselves  to  domestic  concerns,  in 
the  improvement  of  their  farms  and  dwellings,  in  cultivating 
fields  and  gardens,  and  in  rearing  their  stock  and  multiplying 
domestic  animals. 

The  people  of  Kentucky  were  less  fortunate.  In  this  quar- 
ter the  Indians  commenced  their  incursions  early  in  January; 
and,  with  occasional  remissions,  they  were  continued  until  the 
close  of  the  year.  Their  principal  operations,  however,  were 
directed  against  the  Fort  of  Boonesborough.  This  was  the 
most  exposed  of  the  three  principal  stations,  and  appeared  to 
be  an  object  of  peculiar  aversion  to  the  savages,  who  directed 
all  their  efforts  to  its  destruction. 

Among  their  first  operations  was  the  capture  of  Captain 
Daniel  Boone,  with  a detachment  of  twenty-seven  men,  at  the 

* American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  377.  t Idem. 
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Blue  Licks,  while  making  salt  for  the  inhabitants.  Such  had 
been  the  harassing  incursions  of  the  savages  during  the  past 
year,  that  most  of  the  settlements  near  the  Kentucky  River 
had  become  almost  destitute  of  the  requisites  for  sustaining  life. 
Among  the  privations  most  sensibly  felt  was  the  want  of  salt. 
As  the  Indians  generally  abstain  from  their  incursions  during 
the  winter,  Captain  Daniel  Boone  proposed  to  take  a party  of 
thirty  men  and  go  to  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  on  Licking  River, 
and  make  salt  to  supply  the  stations.  He  set  out  on  this  expe- 
dition about  the  1st  of  January,  and  continued  making  salt 
and  sending  it  in  to  the  settlements  until  the  7th  of  February, 
when  he  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by  a large  body  of 
Indians  on  their  way  to  Boonesborough.  Alone  in  the  woods, 
in  quest  of  game  for  his  salt-makers,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  deemed  it  expedient  to  enter  into  a capitulation  for  the  sur- 
render of  his  men,  to  the  number  of  twenty-seven,  wTho  were 
at  the  salt-lick.  The  Indians  promised  to  spare  their  lives  and 
to  give  them  good  treatment  while  prisoners.  Nor  did  they 
violate  the  stipulations  into  which  they  had  entered. 

This  band  of  Indians,  exceeding  one  hundred  in  number, 
elated  with  their  success,  without  any  loss,  determined  to  return 
with  their  prisoners  to  their  towns  on  the  Little  Miami  River. 
In  March  following,  Boone  and  ten  of  his  men  were  marched 
to  Detroit,  the  headquarters  of  Governor  Hamilton,  the  British 
commandant.*  During  his  captivity,  Boone  had  succeeded  in 
warmly  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Indians,  so  that  they  re- 
fused to  deliver  him  up  to  Governor  Hamilton  for  a ransom  of 
one  hundred  pounds  ; and  soon  after  their  return  to  their  towns 
on  the  Miami,  he  was  adopted  as  a son  into  the  family  of  one 
of  the  principal  chiefs.  He  remained  among  them  greatly  ca- 
ressed, and  accompanied  them  in  many  of  their  hunting  excur- 
sions and  rambles  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 
Yet  no  proper  opportunity  for  escape  occurred  until  the  middle 
of  June.  At  this  time  there  were  at  their  town  of  Chillicothe 
four  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  armed  and  painted  in  the  most 
frightful  manner,  and  ready  to  march  against  Boonesborough. 
He  now  resolved  to  make  his  escape,  and  to  apprise  his  country- 
men and  friends  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them.  On 
the  16th  of  June,  he  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  as  usual,  for 
a hunt.  With  the  utmost  expedition,  he  directed  his  course  to- 

* Marshall’s  Kentucky,  vol.  i.,  p.  56,  57.  Also,  Butler,  p.  95. 
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ward  Boonesborough,  where  he  arrived  in  five  days,  a dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  sustained  by  one  single 
meal,  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  blanket.*  Every 
preparation  was  immediately  made  to  place  the  fort  in  a proper 
state  of  defense,  toward  which  his  presence  was  equal  to  the 
aid  of  a host.  Boone’s  escape  caused  the  Indians  to  d.efer 
their  intended  expedition  for  nearly  a month.  This  postpone- 
ment being  known  to  Captain  Boone,  he  set  out  with  a party 
of  nineteen  chosen  men  to  surprise  Chillicothe,  an  Indian  town 
on  Paint  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Scioto.  Having  advanced 
within  four  miles  of  the  town,  he  encountered  a party  of  twenty 
Indians,  and  after  killing  one  and  wounding  two  of  them,  he 
captured  all  their  plunder  and  horses,  without  losing  a man, 
and  returned  by  a forced  march  to  Boonesborough.  In  his  re- 
turn he  fell  upon  the  trail  of  the  main  Indian  army,  commanded 
by  Captain  Duquesne,  a French  officer,  within  one  day’s  march 
of  their  destination. 

.On  the  8th  of  August  this  formidable  force  was  before  the 
fort,  with  a demand  for  its  surrender  in  the  name  of  his  “ Brit- 
annic majesty.”  Two  days’  consideration  was  requested  and 
granted.  The  garrison  did  not  exceed  fifty  men ; the  subject 
was  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  and  at  length  the  answer 
returned  was,  “We  are  determined  to  defend  our  fort  as  long 
as  a man  of  us  lives.”  This  answer  was  proclaimed  aloud  by 
Captain  Boone  from  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  fort  to  the  list- 
ening commander  of  the  Indian  host.  To  this  Captain  Boone 
subjoined  his  own  personal  thanks  for  the  notice  given  him  of 
the  intended  attack,  and  the  time  allowed  to  prepare  his  de- 
fense. f Captain  Duquesne  then  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
injure  or  rob  them ; that  his  orders  from  Governor  Hamilton 
were  to  take  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war ; and  that,  if  nine 
of  the  principal  persons  would  come  out  and  treat  with  him,  he 
would  do  them  no  violence,  but  return  home  with  the  prisoners, 
or,  if  they  would  swear  allegiance  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  he 
would  release  them.  Every  artifice  failing  to  decoy  the  gar- 
rison from  their  strong-hold,  the  attack,  at  length  commenced, 
was  kept  up  with  but  little  intermission  for  nine  days.  During 
this  time  an  attempt  was  made,  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
engineers,  to  lay  a mine  under  the  fort  from  the  river  bank. 

* Marshall's  Kentucky,  vol.  i.,  p.  58.  Also,  Butler,  p.  96. 

t Marshall,  vol.  i.,  p.  60. 
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This  was  discovered  and  prevented.  At  length,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  the  siege  was  abandoned,  and  the  Indian  army  re- 
turned without  having  accomplished  the  great  object  of  their 
campaign.*  During  the  investment,  the  defense  had  been  vig- 
orous and  unremitting.  Only  two  men  were  killed,  and  four 
wounded  in  the  fort.  The  Indians  had  thirty-seven  killed,  and 
many  more  wounded.  After  the  Indians  retired  the  people 
picked  up  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  leaden  bullets 
which  had  fallen,  besides  those  which  had  buried  themselves 
in  the  logs  and  palisades,  f Such  are  the  evidences  of  the  un- 
tiring efforts  with  which  the  savage  host  urged  their  attacks. 

This  was  the  only  important  Indian  incursion  during  this 
year  on  the  extensive  frontier  of  Western  Virginia,  other  op- 
erations being  most  probably  diverted  by  Colonel  Clark. 

For  the  protection  of  the  settlements  upon  the  Upper  Ohio 
and  upon  the  Monongahela  more  effectually,  General  M‘Intosh, 
of  the  Federal  army,  early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  had  descend- 
ed the  river  from  Fort  Pitt,  with  a detachment  of  regulars  and 
militia,  and  erected  a stockade  fort  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ohio,  half  a mile  below  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver  Creek,  and 
about  thirty  miles  below  Fort  Pitt.  The  fort  was  defended 
by  strong  bastions,  and  mounted  with  one  six-pounder  cannon. 
The  post  was  called  “ Fort  M‘Intosh,”  in  honor  of  the  general. 
It  was  situated  upon  an  elevated  plain,  terminating  in  a rocky 
parapet,  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and  having  a most 
commanding  position.  It  was  directly  in  the  line  of  the  war- 
path leading  to  the  settlements  on  the  west  side  of  the  Monon- 
gahela.J 

Late  in  the  autumn,  General  M‘Intosh  received  orders  from 
the  Federal  government  to  march  a strong  force  against  the 
Wyandot  towns  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Sandusky  River, 
situated  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  west  of  Fort 
MTntosh.  It  was  not  until  late  that  the  troops  were  put  in 
motion,  when  the  general  set  out  with  one  thousand  men. 
Advancing  by  slow  and  regular  marches,  he  was  overtaken 
by  winter,  about  sixty  miles  from  Fort  M‘Intosh,  and  upon  the 
head  waters  of  the  Tuscarawas.  Here,  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the 
council  of  war  deemed  it  expedient  to  suspend  the  march,  and 
defer  further  operations  until  spring. 

* Marshall’s  Kentucky,  vol.  i.,  p.  62.  t Idem.  t See  Doddridge,  p.  243,  244. 
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The  expedition  against  the  Sandusky  towns  was  according- 
ly postponed,  and  a stockade  post  was  erected  upon  the  Tus- 
carawas, just  below  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek,  and,  in  honor 
of  the  President  of  Congress,  it  was  called  “ Fort  Laurens.” 

Colonel  John  Gibson,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  de- 
tached as  a garrison,  took  command  of  the  fort,  and  General 
M‘Intosh,  with  the  residue  of  the  troops,  returned  to  Fort  Pitt.* 

This  was  the  first  advance  of  the  white  man’s  power  west 
and  north  of  the  Ohio ; and  although  the  Indians  had  relaxed 
their  operations  against  the  frontier  settlements,  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  permit  the  enemy  thus  quietly  to  occupy  their  coun- 
try, and  they  left  untried  no  effort  to  capture  the  post  and  de- 
stroy the  feeble  garrison. 

[A.D.  1779.]  It  was  early  in  January  following  when  they 
made  their  first  hostile  movement  against  Fort  Laurens,  and 
the  investment  was  continued  without  intermission  until  spring. 
Early  in  January  the  first  party  of  Indians  appeared  before  the 
fort,  and  before  they  had  been  seen  succeeded  in  drawing  a 
portion  of  the  garrison  into  a disastrous  ambuscade.  Con- 
cealing themselves  in  the  high  grass,  they  sent  a number  of 
horses,  with  bells  on  their  necks,  to  graze  near  the  fort.  The 
horses  continued  for  some  time  in  sight  of  the  fort,  and  no  In- 
dians appearing,  the  commandant  was  induced  to  order  out  a 
fatigue  party  of  sixteen  men  to  secure  the  horses.  They  had 
advanced  but  a few  hundred  yards,  when,  by  a sudden  fire 
from  the  concealed  Indians,  fourteen  of  them  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  and  the  remaining  two  were  taken  prisoners.  Such 
was  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Laurens. 

The  same  evening  the  savages  appeared  in  great  force,  num- 
bering, according  to  estimate,  at  least  eight  hundred  and  forty 
warriors.  They  continued  to  surround  the  fort  with  detached 
parties  for  nearly  six  weeks,  entirely  cutting  off  all  communi- 
cation with  Fort  M‘Intosh  or  the  settlements  below  Fort  Pitt. 
During  this  time  they  kept  the  garrison  in  continual  alarm  and 
constant  watching  by  their  incessant  attacks  and  threatened 
assaults. 

In  March  they  had  disappeared  for  some  days,  and  the  com- 
mandant, in  the  vain  hope  that  they  had  retired  to  their  towns, 
permitted  Colonel  Clark,  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  with  a guard, 
to  escort  twelve  invalids  to  Fort  M‘Intosh.  But  the  party  had 

* See  Doddridge’s  Indian  Wars,  p.  246. 
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not  advanced  two  miles  from  the  fort,  when  they  were  sur- 
prised by  a party  of  Indians,  and  at  the  hrst  fire  fourteen  men 
were  killed  ; four  only  escaped.  Their  bodies,  horribly  man- 
gled, were  left  unburied  on  the  plain,  to  be  devoured  by  wolves. 

So  close  had  been  the  siege  during  the  winter,  that  the  bones 
of  those  killed  in  January,  in  sight  of  the  fort,  remained  unburi- 
ed, and  were  devoured  by  wolves.* 

Settlements  had  extended  rapidly  in  Kentucky,  and  the  resi- 
dent population  in  all  the  region  south  of  the  Ohio  could  not  be 
less  than  five  thousand  souls,  besides  hundreds  of  visitors  and 
transient  persons.  Organized  civil  government  had  been  in 
operation  nearly  two  years,  hundreds  of  settlements  had  been 
made,  and  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  improvements 
barely  sufficient  to  establish  a claim,  or  inchoate  title,  to  the 
land  ; the  extent  and  bounds  of  each  claim  were  undefined,  and 
conflicting  interests  of  individuals  required  adjudication  to  con- 
firm and  ratify  the  claims  in  the  order  of  their  precedence. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  at  its  last  session, 
had  created  a Court  of  Commissioners  to  examine  and  adjudi- 
cate upon  all  claims,  or  inchoate  titles,  having  their  inception 
anterior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1778.  This  court  held  its 
sessions  alternately  in  the  different  settlements  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1779,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  commissioners 
had  adjudicated  no  less  than  three  thousand  claims.  Such  had 
been  the  progress  of  pioneer  emigrants  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1778  in  Kentucky.  Other  acts  of  the  Legislature 
had  made  ample  provision  for  pre-emption  rights  subsequent 
to  that  time.f 

It  was  about  the  first  of  April,  this  year,  that  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  was  made  on  the  present  site  of  Lexington, 
in  Fayette  county.  It  was  begun  by  Ensign  Robert  Patterson 
and  twenty-five  men  from  Harrod’s  Station.  The  houses,  or 
log  cabins,  were  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  and  connected  by  a 
strong  picket  inclosure.  It  was  soon  occupied  by  the  families 
of  James  Masterson,  Major  John  Morrison,  the  M‘Connels, 
Lindsays,  and  others.  J About  the  same  time,  Bryant’s  Station, 

* Doddridge’s  Notes,  p.  246. 

t The  Court  of  L and  Commissioners  in  Kentucky,  in  1779,  was  constituted  of  William 
Flemming,  Edmund  Lyne,  James  Barbour,  and  Stephen  Trigg,  commissioners-,  and 
John  Williams,  Jr.,  derk.  Their  first  session  was  held  at  St.  Asaph’s. — See  Butler, 
p.  100,  101.  Also,  Marshall,  vol.  i.,  p.  101. 

t Marshall,  p.  101,  102.  Also,  Butler,  p.  101. 
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five  miles  northeast  of  Lexington,  was  begun,  and  several 
others  in  the  vicinity  of  Danville.  Many  other  stations  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Licking  River,  and  thence  westward  to  the 
sources  of  the  Elk-horn,  and  upon  the  sources  of  Green  River, 
and  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  River,  were  also  commenced  about 
this  time. 

The  older  stations  became  the  principal  resort  of  emigrants 
and  new-comers,  and  their  population  was  thus  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  region  near  the  Ohio  River,  except  near  the 
falls,  was  avoided  by  emigrants  as  an  exposed  frontier,  where 
families  were  not  safe  from  Indian  outrage. 

About  midsummer  the  Indians  resumed  their  incursions,  dis- 
tributed in  small  marauding  parties  from  five  to  twenty  in  num- 
ber, which  penetrated  every  settlement,  infested  the  roads  near 
the  stations,  occasionally  capturing  a prisoner,  taking  a scalp, 
or  firing  upon  such  as  came  within  their  reach.  By  such 
means  the  Indians  succeeded  in  keeping  the  inhabitants  in  a 
state  of  continual  alarm,  and  compelling  the  families  to  con- 
centrate around  the  stations  for  protection  from  secret  attacks. 

But  the  most  disastrous  event  upon  the  frontiers  of  Kentucky, 
during  this  summer,  was  the  defeat  and  massacre  of  Colonel 
Rodgers  and  a detachment  of  ninety  men,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  Miami.  This  defeat,  in  its  effects  upon  the  frontier 
settlements,  was  far  more  disastrous  than  any  thing  which  had 
been  experienced  from  the  Indians  since  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  the  Kenhawa.  Colonel  David  Rodgers  and  Captain  Robert 
Benham,  agents  for  the  supply  of  the  western  posts,  had  re- 
turned from  New  Orleans  in  charge  of  two  large  keels  freighted 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  military  stores,  ammunition,  and 
provisions  for  the  western  posts,  with  a complement  of  one 
hundred  men.  About  the  first  of  J une,  having  recovered  from 
the  fatigue  of  a long  and  toilsome  voyage  up  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers,  Colonel  Rodgers  set  out  from  the  “ falls”  to 
conduct  the  supplies  up  the  Ohio  to  Fort  Pitt.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Miami,  he  beheld  a number  of  Indians  in  canoes 
and  upon  rafts  floating  out  of  the  Miami,  which  was  then  in 
flood  from  recent  rains.  As  he  approached,  the  Indians  retired 
behind  a copse  of  willows  near  the  mouth,  and  the  brave  but 
unfortunate  Colonel  Rodgers  resolved  to  attack  them.  The 
boats  were  landed,  and  his  men  were  ordered  to  attack  the 
savages  on  shore.  In  their  advance  they  were  soon  led  into  a 
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dangerous  ambuscade  just  beyond  the  willows,  where  his  men 
were  instantly  surrounded  by  more  than  four  hundred  Indians. 
Colonel  Rodgers,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  fought  to  the  last ; but 
the  Indians,  in  a furious  onset  with  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife,  soon  dispatched  about  ninety  men,  including  their  com- 
mander. Only  two  escaped  to  the  boats,  and  six  or  eight  sub- 
sequently made  their  way  to  the  falls.  The  whole  amount  of 
stores  and  supplies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savages  ; one  boat 
was  ultimately  recovered. 

To  revenge  this  disaster,  and  to  protect  the  settlements 
from  the  frequent  incursions  of  marauding  parties,  known  to 
be  Shawanese  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Miami  and  Scioto 
Rivers,  the  people  of  Kentucky  planned  a mounted  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  Bowman,  against  these 
Shawanese  towns,  and  especially  that  known  as  Chillicothe. 
About  the  middle  of  July,  the  expedition,  comprising  nearly 
two  hundred  of  the  best  men  in  Kentucky,  set  out  for  the  de- 
voted town.  After  a rapid  march,  they  arrived  near  the  first 
Indian  town  unobserved.  The  town  and  all  its  inhabitants 
might  have  been  sacrificed  to  their  vengeance ; but  by  some 
extraordinary  mismanagement  or  indecision  of  the  commander, 
they  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  this  object.  Assailed  by  a 
panic  more  formidable  than  the  savage  warriors,  Colonel  Bow- 
man ordered  a retreat,  which  was  maintained  under  a galling 
pursuit  and  fire  from  a few  savages  for  nearly  one  hundred 
miles,  until  they  reached  the  Ohio  River.  Several  of  their 
number  had  fallen  under  the  Indian  fire  during  the  retreat,  and 
left  their  bones  in  the  wilderness,  and  many  others  were  se- 
verely wounded.  The  injury  sustained  by  the  enemy  was  in- 
considerable.* 

Yet  one  of  the  great  sources  of  Indian  invasion  and  of  hos- 
tile instigation  had  been  broken  up  by  the  capture  of  the  Brit- 
ish posts  on  the  Wabash  and  in  the  Illinois  country,  and  the 
captivity  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  was  now  secure  in  the 
dungeons  of  Williamsburg. f Many  of  the  western  tribes  had 
entered  into  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  with  Colonel 
Clark,  which  presaged  a temporary  quietude  to  the  frontier 
people. 

The  news  of  these  successes  had  reached  the  Atlantic  set- 
tlements, and  the  spirit  of  emigration,  which  for  months  had 

* See  Butler,  p.  102-104.  t See  book  iii.,  chap,  iv.,  of  this  work. 
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languished,  began  to  revive  with  renewed  ardor.  The  terrors 
of  the  Indian  waned  in  the  distant  horizon,  and  autumn  found 
hundreds  of  families  again  on  the  road  for  the  Monongahela, 
besides  hundreds  who  had  advanced  from  that  region  down  to 
Kentucky,  admitted  to  be  the  paradise  of  all  the  West.  Al- 
ready, during  the  last  spring,  while  Indian  hostilities  for  a time 
had  been  suspended,  more  than  a thousand  emigrants  had 
reached  Kentucky  from  the  Monongahela ; and  before  the  re- 
cession of  the  spring  floods,  three  hundred  large  family  boats 
had  arrived  at  the  falls,  all  freighted  with  emigrants  for  the 
interior  of  Kentucky.  For  months  together,  trains  of  wagons, 
ten  or  fifteen  in  number,  might  be  seen  daily  departing  from 
“ the  falls”  for  different  parts  of  the  interior  settlements.  Be- 
fore the  last  of  October  there  had  been  established  six  “ sta- 
tions” on  Bear-grass  Creek,  with  a population  of  six  hundred 
men.# 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  exhausted  the  limited  sup- 
plies of  food  in  the  country,  and  a dearth  ensued.  Corn,  and 
every  article  of  provisions  for  family  consumption,  became  re- 
markably scarce,  with  the  price  increased  in  due  proportion. 
In  December,  corn  was  worth  fifty  dollars,  per  bushel  in  Conti- 
nental money,  and  before  the  first  of  March  following  its  value 
had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars,  which  price 
was  sustained  until  opening  spring  supplied  other  means  of  sus- 
tenance. This  was  a memorable  period  for  emigrants  to  Ken- 
tucky. In  the  midst  of  an  inclement  winter,  without  meat,  ex- 
cept that  obtained  from  the  forest,  without  bread,  for  the  store 
of  wheat  was  exhausted,  and  corn,  the  only  substitute,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  a bushel ! This,  indeed,  was  in 
depreciated  paper  money ; but  this  was  their  circulating  me- 
dium. The  condition  of  all  classes  of  people  was  alarming  in 
the  extreme  ; all  were  compelled  to  subsist  upon  such  roots  and 
vegetables  as  could  be  procured ; upon  the  flesh  of  the  deer, 
the  bear,  and  the  wild  turkey,  or  such  other  animals  as  the 
hunter  could  procure.  Milk,  butter,  and  curd,  to  those  pos- 
sessed of  domestic  stock,  afforded  a grateful  variety  in  their 
daily  fare ; but  bread,  however  coarse,  was  the  luxury  of  but 
few.f 

The  same  state  of  scarcity  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
frontier  line  for  five  hundred  miles.  The  pressure  was  not 

* Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  99.  t Marshall’s  Kentucky,  vol.  i.,  p.  103. 
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relieved  until  the  last  of  May,  when  corn  fell  to  thirty  dollars 
per  bushel.* 

[A.D.  1780.]  The  winter  of  1779-80  had  been  uncom- 
monly severe  and  protracted.  Emigrants  had  continued  to  ar- 
rive on  the  Monongahela  and  in  Kentucky  until  mid-winter. 
Many  had  been  overtaken  by  the  severity  of  winter  while  in 
the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  and  there  many  of  them  were  com- 
pelled to  encamp,  exposed  to  hardships  and  privations  almost 
incredible.  Hunger  and  cold,  in  their  extremes,  were  the  lot  of 
all ; their  domestic  stock  of  all  kinds,  designed  for  their  new 
settlements,  died  from  cold  and  starvation.  The  store  of  pro- 
visions for  the  journey  became  exhausted,  and  those  camps 
which  could  not  produce  an  experienced  hunter,  reduced  to 
the  verge  of  starvation,  were  obliged  to  sustain  life  by  killing 
their  remaining  stock  of  cattle  and  hogs,  already  reduced  to 
living  skeletons.  The  ground  was  covered  several  feet  deep 
with  snow,  drifted  in  many  places  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight 
feet.  The  rivers  and  springs  were  congealed  to  solid  ice,  or 
entirely  dried  up.  Wild  beasts  and  gatoe  of  all  kinds  were 
poor,  emaciated,  and  sickly ; many  died  from  inanition.  When 
winter  began  to  break  up,  such  were  the  enormous  floods  from 
rains  and  melting  snows,  that  many  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest, 
such  as  the  bear,  the  elk,  the  deer,  and  game  of  less  ^magnitude, 
were  drowned  or  killed  by  drifting  ice.  To  such  extremities, 
in  many  cases,  were  migrating  families  reduced  before  they 
reached  Kentucky,  that  they  were  compelled  to  sustain  life  by 
eating  the  dead  carcasses  of  such  animals  as  were  found  float- 
ing on  the  river  floods.  Having  arrived  in  Kentucky,  they 


* The  prices  of  other  articles  were  in  proportion  to  com ; but  as  this  was  an  article 
of  prime  demand,  it  is  given  as  a criterion  for  estimating  the  value  of  other  tilings.  In 
June  following,  when  com  had  fallen  to  thirty  dollars  per  bushel,  the  tavern  rates  in 
Ohio  county,  Virginia,  were  established  by  the  county  court,  in  Continental  paper  money, 
as  follows : 

1.  Breakfast  or  supper $4  00 

2.  Half  a pint  of  whisky 6 00 

3.  Dinner 6 00 

4.  Lodging,  with  clean  sheets  . . . . . . . . 3 00 

5.  Horse  to  hay  over  night 3 00 

6.  One  gallon  of  com 5 00 

7.  One  gallon  of  oats 4 00 

8.  Half  a pint  of  whisky,  with  sugar 8 00 

9.  One  quart  of  strong  beer 4 00 

The  currency,  Continental  money,  continued  to  diminish  in  value  until  1781,  when  the 
charge  for  dinner  was  fixed  by  court  at  twenty  dollars  ; breakfast  and  supper  at  fifteen 
dollars. — See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  378. 
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were  able  to  procure  a scanty  supply  of  vegetables,  of  milk, 
and  animal  food  of  divers  kinds ; but  the  corn  and  wheat  had 
been  exhausted,  and,  consequently,  bread  was  an  article  rarely 
seen.* 

Settlements  were  advancing  over  the  central  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  population  of  each  was  rapidly  increasing.  The 
same  was  true  upon  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela,  the  Ken- 
hawa,  and  the  Ohio  itself.  But  Indian  hostilities  had  not  ceased. 
Incursions  by  hostile  bands  continued  to  harass  the  exposed  in- 
habitants in  both  regions  and  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Ohio. 
Covered  boats,  for  the  protection  of  their  inmates  from  the  fire 
of  the  Indian  rifle,  seldom  arrived  at  the  “ falls”  without  having 
encountered  an  attack  from  the  savages  who  infested  the  shores ; 
often  family  boats  were  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  their  in- 
mates were  fortunate  to  escape  with  their  lives. 

To  protect  the  emigrants  advancing  by  this  great  route  to 
Kentucky,  troops  were  stationed  at  suitable  places  on  the  riv- 
er, but  chiefly  at  Fort  Pitt,  at  Fort  Mflntosh,  Wheeling,  and 
Point  Pleasant. 

About  this  time,  Colonel  George  Slaughter,  from  Virginia, 
descended  the  Ohio  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  state  troops 
for  the  protection  of  Kentucky.  He  established  his  headquar- 
ters near  the  mouth  of  Bear-grass  Creek,  just  above  the  falls. 
Here  he  erected  a stockade  fort,  after  the  western  manner,  de- 
fended by  several  pieces  of  cannon,  and  known  as  “Fort  Nel- 
son.” For  several  months  public  attention  was  directed  to 
this  point,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  under  a belief  that  the 
British  commandant  at  Detroit  designed  to  lead  a strong  expe- 
dition for  its  destruction.  Other  points,  deemed  more  secure, 
were  less  prepared  to  resist  a hostile  attack,  and  public  atten- 
tion in  the  interior,  notwithstanding  occasional  instances  of  In- 
dian hostilities,  seemed  wholly  engrossed  in  the  acquisition  of 
land,  as  if  it  were  the  only  subject  of  interest,  the  only  great 
business  of  life. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  commandant  at  Detroit,  to  off- 
set the  former  successes  of  Colonel  Clark  in  the  Illinois  coun- 
try, had  prepared  a strong  military  expedition  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ruddle’s  and  Martin’s  Stations  on  the  forks  of  Licking 
River.  The  expedition  was  prepared  with  great  secrecy,  and 
about  the  first  of  June  the  whole  allied  British  force,  consisting 

* See  Marshall’s  Kentucky,  vol.  i.,  p.  91,  92 ; also,  p.  102,  103. 
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of  six  hundred  Indians  and  Canadian  French,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Bird,  a half-breed  British  officer,  began  to 
descend  the  Great  Miami,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a 
large  supply  of  military  stores  and  ammunition.  This  British 
and  Indian  host  advanced  with  such  caution  and  secrecy,  that 
they  had  ascended  the  Licking  River,  with  their  cannon,  unper- 
ceived ; and  on  the  22d  of  June  they  suddenly  made  their  ap- 
pearance before  Ruddle’s  Station,  on  the  south  fork  of  Lick- 
ing. This  fort  was  a common  stockade,  without  artillery,  and 
the  feeble  garrison,  encumbered  with  many  women  and  chil- 
dren, was  beyond  the  reach  of  aid  from  any  quarter.  Resist- 
ance was  vain,  and  the  garrison  was  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion  to  the  “ arms  of  his  majesty,”  with  the  guarantee 
of  their  lives  only.  Having  demolished  the  fort,  the  victors 
loaded  the  prisoners  with  the  spoils,  and  pursued  their  route 
to  Martin’s  Station,  on  Stoner’s  Fork.  The  fort  and  garrison 
here  shared  the  same  fate,  and  were  led  into  hopeless  captivity. 

Elated  by  their  unexpected  success,  and  without  loss,  the 
invading  host  quickly  retired  with  their  prisoners  and  booty  to 
the  north  side  of  the  Ohio.  Such  of  the  women  and  children 
as  could  not  keep  up  with  their  rapid  march  were  sacrificed  to 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife. 

About  this  time  a formidable  invasion  of  the  Coshocton  towns 
was  preparing  on  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela,  to  proceed 
from  Wheeling,  the  point  of  general  rendezvous.  The  whole 
number  of  troops  collected  for  this  expedition  amounted  to 
eight  hundred  men,  including  regulars  and  militia,  under  the 
command  of  General  Broadhead.  About  mid-summer  they  set 
out  from  Wheeling,  and  after  a rapid  march  by  the  most  direct 
route,  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  Moravian  town, 
called  66  Salem.”  Here  the  commander  halted,  and  sent  an 
express  to  the  missionary,  the  Rev.  John  Heckewelder,  request- 
ing of  him  an  interview  at  his  camp,  and  desiring  him  to  bring 
a small  supply  of  provisions  for  the  army.  The  missionary 
attended  accordingly,  when  the  general  communicated  to  him 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  informed  him  that  it  was  de- 
signed against  the  hostile  Indians,  and  not  against  the  peacea- 
ble Moravians  under  his  charge,  who  had  conducted  them- 
selves with  propriety  as  neutrals  during  the  war ; that  it  would 
be  a source  of  pain  to  him  to  learn  that  any  of  the  peaceable 
Indians,  his  disciples,  should  suffer  any  injury  from  the  troops  ; 
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to  prevent  which,  he  advised  them  not  to  be  found  in  the  route 
of  their  march. 

The  militia,  however,  had  been  highly  incensed  against  In- 
dians indiscriminately,  on  account  of  the  continued  and  harass- 
ing incursions  and  murders  committed  upon  the  frontier  settle- 
ments east  of  the  Ohio.  They  had,  moreover,  secretly  resolv- 
ed to  destroy  the  Moravian  villages  with  those  of  the  hostile 
bands,  and  with  difficulty  were  prevented  from  accomplishing 
their  object  only  by  the  influence  of  General  Broadhead  and 
Colonel  Shepherd.* 

Although  they  receded  from  their  purpose,  their  fury  was 
not  appeased  ; it  was  only  suppressed  for  the  time.  The  army 
made  a forced  march  to  the  hostile  towns  on  the  Coshocton,  a 
few  miles  above,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  one  village  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  capturing  every  soul  found  in  it; 
but,  owing  to  a sudden  flood  in  the  river,  from  a recent  heavy 
rain,  the  Indians  of  another  village,  on  the  west  bank,  escaped. 
Ten  or  twelve  prisoners  were  picked  up  from  some  other 
towns  in  the  vicinity.  The  prisoners,  among  whom  were  six- 
teen warriors,  were  placed  under  guard  until  night,  when  a 
council  of  war  was  held  to  determine  their,  fate.  The  decis- 
ion of  the  council  doomed  the  whole  sixteen  warriors  to  death. 
By  the  order  of  the  commander,  they  were  bound,  and  march- 
ed a short  distance  below  the  town,  where  they  were  immedi- 
ately dispatched  by  the  bayonet,  the  tomahawk,  and  the  spear  ;f 
after  which  they  were  all  scalped  according  to  the  Indian  cus- 
tom. Such  are  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare,  although  waged 
by  a civilized  people. 

On  the  following  morning  a fine-looking  chief  presented  him- 
self on  the  bank  of  the  river  as  a messenger  of  peace,  and,  af- 
ter having  been  introduced  into  camp,  was  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  a man  named  Wetzel  while  conversing  with  the 
commander.  Wetzel  approached  with  a tomahawk  conceal- 
ed under  his  hunting-shirt,  which  he  suddenly  drew,  and  cleft 
open  the  head  of  the  chief  with  a single  blow,  so  that  he  in- 
stantly expired. 

At  noon  the  army  took  up  the  line  of  its  retrograde  march. 
The  Indian  prisoners,  about  twenty  in  number,  were  commit- 
ted to  the  custody  of  the  militia,  whose  thirst  for  blood  had  not 
been  satiated.  After  proceeding  half  a mile,  the  men  began  to 

* Doddridge,  p.  291,  292.  t Idem,  p.  292. 
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kill  the  prisoners,  and  in  a short  time  they  had  dispatched  all 
of  them  except  a few  women  and  children,  who  were  spared 
to  be  subsequently  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  white 
prisoners  held  by  the  Indians.* 

Such  is  the  insatiable  revenge  which  exists  between  the  two 
races  of  men,  in  whom  the  utter  extermination  of  each  other 
is  the  only  sufficient  revenge.  In  all  the  invasions  made  into 
the  Indian  country  for  the  last  three  years,  the  savage  chiefs 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  deploring  the  existing  state  of  feel- 
ings between  the  white  and  the  red  men,  and  professing  their 
earnest  desire  of  peace ; yet  they  could  not  accede  to  a peace 
which  did  not  protect  their  country  from  the  occupation  of 
their  enemies. f 

The  people  of  Kentucky,  smarting  under  the  defeat  of  Colo- 
nel Bowman  last  summer,  and  the  more  recent  invasion  of  their 
country  by  the  savages  under  Captain  Bird,  determined  to  in- 
vade the  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Great  Miami  with  a force 
adequate  to  the  object  in  view.  For  this  purpose,  a regiment 
of  mounted  volunteers  had  assembled  at  the  falls ; and  in  the 
month  of  August  they  placed  themselves  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark,  ready  to  take  up  the  line  of 
march  for  the  Miami  towns.  J 

The  regiment  proceeded  up  the  Ohio,  on  the  Kentucky  shore, 
until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  Licking  River.  Here  they 
crossed  over  to  the  present  site  of  Cincinnati,  where  they  erect- 
ed a block  house  for  the  protection  of  some  military  stores  and 
a few  wounded  men  of  Captain  M‘Gary’s  company,  who  had 
been  imprudently  and  rashly  led  by  their  commander  into  an 
Indian  ambuscade  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  This  block 
house  was  the  first  building  ever  erected  by  white  men  on  the 
site  of  Cincinnati.  This  being  completed  and  provided  with  a 
suitable  guard,  the  army  proceeded  northwardly  toward  the 
head  waters  of  the  Great  Miami.  With  the  celerity  so  charac- 
teristic of  all  Colonel  Clark’s  military  movements,  they  reached 
the  object  of  their  destination  unperceived.  The  town  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  the  troops  rushed  to  the  assault.  After  a 
fierce  conflict,  the  brave  warriors  who  defended  the  town  were 
compelled  to  fly,  leaving  seventeen  of  their  number  dead  on  the 
field.  The  town  was  consumed  with  fire,  and  their  fields  of 
growing  corn  were  utterly  destroyed. 

* Doddridge,  p.  293.  t Idem,  p.  245. 
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In  this  engagement  Colonel  Clark’s  regiment  lost  seventeen 
men  killed,  besides  several  severely  wounded,  a certain  evi- 
dence of  the  resolute  resistance  of  the  savages.* 

Captain  Hugh  M‘Gary,  who,  by  his  rashness,  had  exposed 
his  men,  foolishly  crossing  the  river  and  marching  upon  the  In- 
dian shore,  was  the  man  who,  two  years  afterward,  brought  on 
the  disastrous  defeat  at  the  Blue  Licks.  He  was  courageous 
to  a fault,  but  rash  in  the  extreme. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  principal  town  and  its  fields,  the 
expedition  ravaged  several  other  towns  upon  other  head  waters 
of  the  Miami,  and  spread  consternation  wherever  they  appear- 
ed. A British  trading-post,  on  a branch  of  Mad  River,  was 
likewise  taken  and  unceremoniously  destroyed.  The  regiment 
returned  to  the  falls,  having  fully  accomplished  the  object  of 
the  expedition,  and  having,  for  the  present,  put  an  effectual 
check  to  the  Indian  incursions  from  this  quarter. 

This  year  the  militia  of  Kentucky  were  organized  into  a 
brigade,  under  Brigadier-general  Clark.  The  brigade  officers 
were  Colonels  Benjamin  Logan  and  John  Todd ; Lieutenant- 
colonels  John  Floyd,  William  Pope,  Stephen  Trigg,  and  Dan- 
iel Boone.f  General  Clark’s  command  extended  to  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi. 

At  the  same  time,  emigrants  from  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, by  hundreds,  were  advancing  by  way  of  the  “ wilderness 
road”  into  Kentucky,  through  Cumberland  Gap,  as  well  as  by 
the  northwestern  routes  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  never  receded  from  her  western  limits,  and 
the  county  of  Illinois  was  still  a military  dependence  of  Vir- 
ginia, under  the  command  of  a civil  commandant,  appointed  by 
the  executive  of  the  state. 

At  the  same  time,  Virginia  was  anxious  to  extend  her  au- 
thority to  the  Mississippi,  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  General 
Clark  was  accordingly  instructed  to  take  military  possession 
of  the  extreme  western  limit  of  Kentucky.  Obediently  to  this 
order,  he  descended  the  Ohio  with  a detachment  of  troops,  and 
took  possession  of  a point  of  high  land  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  upon  which 
he  erected  “ Fort  Jefferson.”  J This  post  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  well  supplied  with  light  artillery.  After  its  completion, 

* Marshall,  vol.  i.,  p.  110.  t Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  114-119. 

t See  Flint’s  History  and  Geography,  vol.  ii.,  p.  461,  first  edition. 
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Colonel  Clark  placed  it  under  the  command  of  Captain  George, 
with  a garrison  of  one  hundred  men.  This  occupancy  on  the 
Lower  Mississippi  was  discontinued  the  following  year. 

This  arrangement  completed,  General  Clark,  with  two  com- 
panions, Josiah  Harland  and  Harmon  Connolly,  all  dressed  and 
painted  in  Indian  style,  traversed  on  foot  the  wilderness  east- 
ward nearly  three  hundred  miles  to  Harrodsburg.  Armed 
with  rifle,  tomahawk,  and  scalping-knife,  sustained  by  jerked 
beef  and  parched  corn,  he  plodded  the  tedious  route  through 
desolate  forests,  swamps,  and  swollen  rivers,  crossing  the  Ten- 
nessee on  a frail  raft,  evading  the  hunting  parties  of  the  sava- 
ges, and  finally  reaching  his  destination  in  safety.* 

But  Fort  Jefferson  was  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
Chickasa  Indians  ; the  fort  had  been  erected  without  their  con- 
sent, and  their  relinquishment  had  never  been  obtained  to  any 
portion  of  the  western  territory.  The  Chickasas  immediately 
remonstrated  against  the  aggression  upon  their  domains.  But 
the  commandant  had  no  authority  to  negotiate  with  them  on 
the  subject,  although,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  had  directed  the  purchase  of  a site  for  the  fort  from 
the  Indians.  Their  remonstrances  being  disregarded,  under 
the  promptings  of  Colbert,  a Scotch  half-breed,  they  prepared 
to  repel  the  invaders  by  force. 

During  the  past  year,  difficulties  had  arisen  between  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  relative  to  their  respect- 
ive limits,  and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  property  and 
jurisdiction  in  the  western  settlements.  The  settlements  south 
of  Kentucky  River  had  been  made  under  a doubt  whether  they 
would  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  or  North  Caro- 
lina. So  rapidly  had  they  advanced  to  the  West,  and  so  much 
had  the  state  government  been  engrossed  with  the  protection 
of  the  eastern  frontier  from  British  invasion,  and  the  western 
from  savage  warfare,  that  the  lines  of  her  northern  and  south- 
ern limits  had  been  alike  neglected,  and  had  never  been  prop- 
erly surveyed  and  designated. 

The  line  which  divided  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  was 
the  parallel  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  and  this  had  never  been 
ascertained.  To  ascertain  the  latitude,  and  to  designate  the 
proper  boundary  line  between  the  two  states,  each  state  ap 
pointed  one  commissioner : Colonel  Richard  Henderson  on  the 
part  of  North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Walker  on  that  of  Virginia. 

* Butler,  p.  115,  116. 
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These  gentlemen  disagreed  in  their  respective  lines,  and  the 
question  of  boundary  was  not  conclusively  settled  for  several 
years  afterward.  Colonel  Henderson  abandoned  his  survey 
before  it  was  completed,  while  Dr.  Walker  completed  his  line 
westward  to  the  Tennessee  River,  about  sixty  miles  above  its 
mouth.  Descending  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi, 
he  there  ascertained  that  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  would  intersect 
the  Mississippi,  and  not  the  Ohio.*  This  line  is  the  basis  of  the 
present  southern  limit  of  Kentucky. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

INDIAN  WARS  ON  THE  OHIO. EXTENSION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

SETTLEMENTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH  OF  THE  OHIO. A.D.  1781  TO 

1784. 

Argument. — Severe  Winter  of  1780-81. — Scarcity  in  Kentucky. — Kentucky  divided  into 
three  Counties. — Indian  Hostilities  on  Bear-grass  Creek. — Attack  on  Boone’s  and 
M'Afee’s  Stations.  — Indians  contemplate  utter  Destruction  of  Kentucky  Settle- 
ments.— Chickasas  attack  Fort  Jefferson  in  1780. — Counties  of  Kentucky  organized. 
— General  Clark’s  gun-boat  Defense  on  the  Ohio  River. — Abundant  Crops  of  1781. 
— Indian  Hostilities  renewed  in  the  Spring  of  1782. — Estill’s  Defeat. — Last  Survivor 
of  his  Party. — Indian  Hostilities  continued. — Laherty’s  Defeat. — Indian  Invasion,  un- 
der Simon  Girty,  on  Bryant’s  Station. — Disastrous  Battle  of  Blue  Licks. — Colonel  Lo- 
gan buries  the  Dead.  Upper  Ohio. — Settlements  of  West  Augusta  harassed. — 
Wheeling  Campaign  against  the  Moravian  Towns.— Horrible  Massacre  of  peaceable 
Indians. — Former  Position  of  the  Moravian  Towns. — Previous  Admonitions  neglected. 
— Disastrous  Campaign  against  Moravians  on  Sandusky. — Colonel  Crawford  and  Dr. 
Knight  captured. — Execution  and  horrid  Torture  of  Colonel  Crawford.  — British 
Agency  the  Source  of  Indian  Hostilities. — Attack  on  Wheeling  Fort,  and  on  Rice’s 
Fort.  Lower  Ohio. — General  Clark  invades  the  Indian  Country  in  1782. — Effects  of 
this  Invasion. — Domestic  Prosperity  of  Kentucky. — Settlements  extend  North  of 
Licking. — Flood  of  Emigration  sets  into  Kentucky. — The  “ District  of  Kentucky”  or- 
ganized.— Peace  with  Great  Britain  announced. — Extent  of  the  Kentucky  Settle- 
ments in  1783. — Population  and  Moral  Condition  of  the  Settlements. — Settlements 
extend  North  of  Licking  River  in  1784-85. — Settlements  in  Western  Virginia. 

[A.D.  1781.]  The  winter  of  1780-81  was  unusually  pro- 
tracted and  severe  ; Indian  depredations  and  murders  for  a 
time  were  suspended,  and  the  people  enjoyed  a temporary  res- 
pit from  harassing  alarms ; the  crops  of  the  previous  year  had 
been  greatly  injured,  and,  in  many  cases,  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  Indians ; the  domestic  stock  of  cattle  and  hogs  had  been 
killed ; the  supplies  of  salt,  and  other  indispensable  requisites 
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of  new  settlements,  had  been  exhausted,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Kentucky  was  now  on  the  verge  of  absolute  want. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  settlements,  when  opening 
spring  enabled  the  savages  to  resume  hostilities.  The  whole 
line  of  frontier  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky was  simultaneously  assailed  by  marauding  parties  of  In- 
dians distributed  along  this  extensive  frontier.  Terror  and 
consternation  were  only  the  precursors  of  havoc  and  desola- 
tion. The  whole  country  was  again  thrown  into  a state  of 
preparation  to  repel  the  invaders  at  every  point. 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  county  of  Kentucky  was  divided  into 
three  counties,  designated  by  the  act  as  the  “ counties  of  Jef- 
ferson, Fayette,  and  Lincoln.”  The  county  of  Jefferson  com- 
prised all  the  country  lying  on  the  Ohio  River,  between  the 
Kentucky  and  Green  Rivers,  presenting  a frontier  of  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  along  the  Ohio.  The  county  of  Fayette 
comprised  the  country  on  the  northeast  side  of  Kentucky  Riv- 
er, and  extending  to  the  Big  Sandy,  presenting  a frontier  coast 
of  equal  extent  on  the  Ohio.  The  county  of  Lincoln  comprised 
all  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Kentucky. 
These  extensive  counties  were  organized  with  a civil  and  mil- 
itary government,  similar  to  other  counties  in  Virginia,  and,  like 
many  of  the  western  counties,  they  comprised  extensive  regions 
of  uninhabited  country.* 

The  first  Indian  incursions  into  Kentucky  took  place  early  in 
March,  and  were  directed  against  Jefferson  county.  Several 
persons  were  killed  during  that  month.  Among  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  those  who  suffered  in  the  opening  campaign  were 
Colonel  Lynn,  and  Captains  Tipton  and  Chapman,  of  the  Bear- 
grass  settlements.  A party  of  fifteen  men  having  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  one  of  the  marauding  bands  of  Indians,  was  surprised 
near  the  Ohio,  on  the  waters  of  Bear-grass  Creek,  and  were 
severely  defeated  by  the  Indians,  with  the  loss  of  nine  men 
killed,  and  one  wounded. 

In  April,  a station  settled  by  Squire  Boone,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Shelbyville,  was  alarmed  by  signs  of  In- 
dians, and  the  occupants  deserting  it,  sought  safety  at  the 
stronger  settlements  on  Bear-grass  Creek.  While  on  this  route, 
a party  of  men,  encumbered  with  the  women,  children,  house- 
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hold  goods,  and  cattle,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  kill- 
ed several  persons,  and  dispersed  the  remainder  in  the  recesses 
of  the  forest.  To  revenge  this  outrage,  Colonel  John  Floyd, 
with  twenty-five  men  collected  from  the  vicinity  of  the  falls, 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  but  soon  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  half  his  men.# 

Early  in  May,  a party  of  Indians  appeared  before  M‘Afee’s 
Station,  and,  after  a brisk  skirmish  with  a few  men,  who  re- 
treated to  the  fort,  a fierce  attack  was  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued with  vigor  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  persons  from 
other  stations  in  the  vicinity,  apprised  of  the  attack,  came  to 
the  relief  of  their  friends,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  defeat  the 
Indians  within  one  mile  of  the  fort.  In  this  affair,  one  white 
man  was  killed  and  one  mortally  wounded ; the  Indians  lost 
six  or  seven  killed,  besides  their  wounded.f 

M‘Afee’s  Station,  although  a frontier  post,  was  not  again 
molested  by  them.  The  hostile  incursions  of  these  marauding 
bands  against  other  points  of  the  settlements  also  became  less 
frequent  during  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  Kentucky 
again,  for  a time,  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity  from  Indian 
invasions  ; but  it  was  only  the  deceptive  calm  before  the  deso- 
lating storm ; the  savages  were  only  preparing  for  more  im- 
portant operations. 

The  Indians  had  perceived  that  their  detached  predatory  in- 
cursions by  small  parties,  however  harassing  they  might  be  to 
the  whites,  did  not  check  the  increase  of  their  settlements. 
They  saw  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  hostilities,  all  their  maraud- 
ing incursions,  and  all  their  persevering  efforts  in  this  way  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  whites  from  the  east  side  of  the  mount- 
ains, their  numbers  daily  increased  by  the  arrival  of  additional 
emigrants  ; the  number  of  dwellings  and  fortified  stations  like- 
wise increased,  and  the  surveyors  were  again  busily  employed 
measuring  the  land.  This  latter  circumstance,  from  the  first 
occupancy  by  the  whites,  had  always  been  a hated  omen  and 
a sure  precursor  of  the  entire  loss  of  their  territories.  Nor  had 
the  whites  been  satisfied  in  defending  their  settlements  east 
and  south  of  the  Ohio ; they  had  sent  several  expeditions  into 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  had  burn- 
ed their  towns,  laid  waste  their  fields,  and  reduced  their  women 
and  children  to  wretchedness  and  want.  Their  favorite  hunt- 
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ing-grounds  south  of  the  Ohio  were  already  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  whites,  who  were  never  known  to  recede  from  their  ad- 
vances ; and  so  long  as  their  forts  remained,  the  people  would 
hold  the  country,  and  the  surveyors  would  measure  off  the  land 
for  fields  and  residences.  It  was  in  vain  to  invade  their  set- 
tlements by  small  bands,  who  could  not  take  and  destroy  the 
forts.  Hence  it  was  evident  to  them  that  they  must  give  up 
the  contest  in  Kentucky,  or  they  must  bring  their  whole  united 
force,  and,  by  one  grand  effort,  recover  the  country,  with  the 
destruction  of  the  forts  and  the  extermination  of  the  whites. 
The  latter  plan  was  adopted  by  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  Shaw- 
anese  tribe,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  were 
unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  a genera]  concert  of 
action  among  all  the  northwestern  tribes  for  a grand  exter- 
minating invasion  during  the  next  summer.  In  this  they  had 
the  approbation  and  encouragement  of  British  agents  and  offi- 
cers at  Detroit  and  on  the  Maumee,  who  assured  them  of  the 
powerful  aid  of  their  great  ally  “ George  III.,  by  the  grace  of 
God  king  of  Great  Britain,”  &c.* 

While  the  plan  of  this  grand  invasion  was  in  contemplation, 
and  the  preparations  were  secretly  progressing,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  keep  the  frontier  settlements  in  a state  of  alarm 
and  apprehension,  with  a renewal  of  desultory  hostilities  by 
detached  bands. 

In  the  mean  time,  Kentucky  was  threatened  with  a war  from 
the  Southern  Indians.  Fort  Jefferson,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served, had  been  built  the  previous  year  upon  the  territory  of 
the  Chickasa  Indians,  without  their  consent.  So  soon  as  it  had 
been  known  to  them,  they  had  formally  remonstrated  against 
this  invasion  of  their  territory.  This  remonstrance  being  dis- 
regarded, they  prepared  to  repel  the  invaders  by  force.  Ac- 
cordingly, early  in  the  following  autumn,  when  the  garrison 
was  reduced  to  about  thirty  men,  most  of  whom  were  invalids, 
the  fort  was  invested  by  a large  force  of  Chickasa  Indians,  led 
on  by  Colbert,  a half-breed  chief  of  Scotch  extraction.  During 
six  days  the  siege  was  pressed  with  much  vigor,  and  frequent 
assaults  were  made  by  the  savages,  who  were  as  often  driven 
back  by  the  artillery  loaded  with  grape  and  musket-balls.  At 
length  the  garrison  was  relieved  from  its  perilous  condition  by 
the  arrival  of  General  Clark,  with  a re-enforcement  from  Kas- 

* Marshall’s  Kentucky,  vol.  i,,  p.  118. 
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kaskia,  and  a supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  The  In- 
dians were  thus  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  and  retire.* 

Soon  afterward,  the  Governor  of  Virginia  issued  instructions 
to  General  Clark  to  abandon  and  dismantle  the  fort,  it  being 
unnecessary  for  defense,  and  serving  only  as  a source  of  hos- 
tility with  the  Indians.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Chickasas  ceased. f 

The  ultimate  plans  of  the  northwestern  savages  were  un- 
known to  the  people  of  Kentucky  until  late  in  the  following 
winter.  In  the  mean  time,  emigrants  continued  to  arrive  in 
great  numbers  from  the  western  parts  of  Virginia,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Maryland.  Population  extended,  under  the  protection 
of  new  stations,  in  the  more  exposed  frontier  settlements,  while 
organization  of  the  civil  government  was  gradually  extended 
over  them,  in  the  establishment  of  regular  county  courts,  with 
a qualified  jurisdiction  in  common-plea  cases,  reserving  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts  near  the  capital  all  important 
civil  cases,  together  with  criminal  and  capital  offenses. 

General  Clark  having  been  appointed  to  superintend  the 
general  defense  of  Kentucky,  and  relieved  from  his  command 
on  the  Mississippi,  now  began  to  put  in  operation  his  plans  of 
frontier  defense  for  the  settlements  near  the  Ohio  River. 

A portion  of  his  plan  of  defense  comprised  a large  floating 
battery  of  gun-boats,  mounted  with  several  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  garrisoned  by  a strong  detachment  of  light  troops  and  ri- 
flemen, who  could  debark  at  any  point  to  encounter  the  sav- 
ages hovering  near  the  Ohio.  This  battery  was  removed  from 
point  to  point  on  the  Ohio,  between  the  mouth  of  Licking  Riv- 
er and  the  “ falls,”  which  had  now  become  the  most  exposed 
frontier  of  Kentucky.  This  new  species  of  defense  greatly  in- 
terrupted the  operations  of  the  Indians  against  the  Kentucky 
settlements,  and  afforded  comparative  security  against  their 
frequent  incursions. 

The  year  1781  had  yielded  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  corn, 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  plenty  once  more  smiled  upon 
the  new  settlements.  The  autumn  brought  with  it  great  num- 
bers of  emigrants  for  permanent  residence  ; and  many  of 
them  were  in  good  circumstances,  and  well  qualified  to  be  val- 
uable members  of  the  new  and  rising  state,  whose  intellect  and 
talents  contributed  greatly  toward  the  building  up  of  the  new 
commonwealth  a few  years  afterward. 

* Butler,  p.  119.  t Marshall’s  Kentucky,  vol.  i.,  p.  112. 
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[A.D.  1782.]  Early  in  the  following  spring,  the  Indians  re- 
sumed their  hostile  incursions  against  the  settlements,  and  pred- 
atory bands  began  to  infest  the  vicinities  of  the  frontier  sta- 
tions in  March  and  April.  On  the  20th  of  March  a party  of 
twenty-five  Wyandots  invested  “Estill’s  Station,”  on  the  south 
side  of  Kentucky  River.  Having  killed  Miss  Gass,  and  all  the 
cattle  in  the  vicinity,  they  retired  with  one  captive  negro. 
Captain  Estill,  ignorant  of  their  numbers,  proceeded  to  raise  a 
party  of  twenty-five  men,  and  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring 
enemy.  Following  their  trail  as  far  as  Hingston’s  Fork,  a few 
miles  below  Little  Mountain,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Ster- 
ling, Montgomery  county,  on  the  22d  of  March  he  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  enemy.  The  Indians  were  Wyandots,  a tribe 
that  are  never  known  to  retreat  or  to  surrender.  A desperate 
contest  immediately  commenced.  Each  opposing  party  being 
equal  in  numbers,  the  contest  was,  indeed,  so  many  individual 
rencounters,  “each  man  to  his  tree,  and  every  man  to  his  man.” 
A more  sanguinary  conflict  has  not  been  seen  in  all  the  West. 
For  two  hours  the  deadly  strife  raged,  and  half  the  combat- 
ants were  among  the  slain.  Victory  leaned  toward  the  white 
man,  when  an  unfortunate  manoeuver,  if  not  “ an  inglorious 
flight,”  deprived  Captain  Estill  of  one  half  his  surviving  force. 
Lieutenant  Miller,  with  six  men,  supposed  to  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  gain  the  enemy’s  flank,  disappeared  from  the  con- 
test. This  gave  the  Indians  the  ascendency,  and  the  strife 
was  soon  finished.  Captain  Estill,  in  a deadly  struggle  with 
a powerful  warrior,  received  the  knife  of  his  antagonist  in  his 
heart,  just  after  his  arm  gave  way  at  a former  fracture,  and 
that  instant  the  Indian  received  his  death  from  Joseph  Proc- 
tor’s unerring  rifle.* 

The  survivors  were  compelled  to  make  a precipitate  retreat, 
leaving  nine  of  their  companions  and  their  commander  dead 
upon  the  ground. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  Indians  had  likewise  fallen,  when  Mil- 
ler’s defection  turned  the  scale  in  their  favor. 

The  usefulness  and  popularity  of  Captain  Estill ; the  deep 
and  universal  sensibility  excited  by  the  premature  death  of  a 

* See  biographical  sketch  and  obituary  notice,  in  the  “Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate,’’ February  7,  1845.  In  Flint’s  Life  of  Boone,  the  name  of  “ Ashton”  is  errone- 
ously used  instead  of  Estill.  The  biographical  sketch,  in  the  Western  Christian  Ad 
vocate,  from  the  pen  of  W.  G.  Montgomery,  assumes  the  22d  of  March,  1782,  as  the 
precise  date  of  Estill’s  defeat.  Marshall  and  Butler  give  it  in  May. 
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citizen  so  gallant  and  so  beloved  ; the  character  of  his  associ- 
ates in  the  battle  ; the  masterly  skill  and  chivalric  daring  dis- 
played in  the  contest ; the  grief  and  despondence  produced  by 
the  catastrophe,  all  contribute  to  give  to  “ Estill’s  defeat”  a 
most  signal  notoriety  among  the  early  settlers. 

The  memory  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Captain  Estill  is 
perpetuated  by  the  state  in  the  name  of  one  of  her  counties.* 

The  last  surviving  hero  of  this  memorable  defeat  was  Jo- 
seph Proctor,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  deliberate 
courage  in  the  contest.  He  lived,  beloved  by  all,  until  the  2d 
of  December,  1844,  when  he  died,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
age,  full  of  honors,  in  Estill  county,  Kentucky,  where  he  had 
been  a Christian  minister  more  than  fifty  years.  In  commem- 
oration of  his  youthful  valor  and  his  heroic  deeds,  he  was  bur- 
ied with  military  honors  by  the  volunteer  companies  of  two 
counties,  and  attended  by  a concourse  of  one  thousand  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. A native  of  North  Carolina,  he  had  been  a prom- 
inent and  courageous  defender  of  Kentucky  from  1778  to  1782, 
and  had  fought  side  by  side  with  Boone,  Calloway,  and  Logan. 

Among  the  disasters  which  befell  the  Ohio  frontier  this 
spring,  we  must  not  omit  the  melancholy  fate  of  a detachment 
of  regular  troops,  which  was  descending  the  river  to  Fort 
Steuben,  at  the  Falls  of  Ohio,  to  re-enforce  the  garrison  at 
that  place.  Captain  Laherty,  with  one  hundred  and  seven 
men,  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a large  body  of  Indians  a short  dis- 
tance below  that  stream.  After  a brave  resistance,  he  was 
finally  compelled  to  escape  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  his  de- 
tachment, slain  by  the  savages.  This  defeat  is  commemorat- 
ed on  the  Ohio  by  a small  creek  near  the  scene  of  the  disas- 
ter, which  is  still  known  as  Laherty’s  Creek. 

The  Shawanese,  Delawares,  and  Wyandots  continued  to 
make  their  incursions,  and  to  spread  terror  among  the  frontier 
stations.  A party  of  more  than  twenty  Indians  presented 
themselves  before  Hoy’s  Station,  destroyed  the  cattle,  took 
several  prisoners,  and  then  retired.  Soon  after,  Captain  Hold- 
er, with  seventeen  men,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  after 
following  their  trail  about  twenty  miles,  he  overtook  the  In- 
dians on  the  second  day,  near  the  Upper  Blue  Licks.  A sharp 
conflict  ensued,  when  Captain  Holder  and  his  party  were  com- 

* See  Marshall,  vol.  i.,  p.  128-130.  Also,  Butler,  p.  122-124.  5 Marshall’s  Reports. 
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pelled  to  retreat  precipitately,  with  the  loss  of  four  men  killed 
and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  not  ascertained.* 

Indian  depredations  and  successes  against  Kentucky  became 
alarming.  They  were  effected  generally  by  parties  of  five  or 
six  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  prowling  unseen 
for  days  until  a fatal  stroke  could  be  made.  Large  bodies  of 
savages,  however,  hovered  near  the  Ohio  River,  whose  spies 
observed  all  the  movements  on  the  river,  and,  when  opportu- 
nity offered,  never  failed  to  make  a bold  effort  before  they  re- 
tired. 

Early  in  the  spring,  a man  was  shot  by  an  Indian  in  a field 
adjoining  the  present  site  of  Lexington ; the  Indian,  however, 
was  killed  while  scalping  his  victim.f  Another  white  man  was 
killed  and  scalped  by  an  Indian  about  one  mile  from  Lexington, 
on  the  road  to  M‘Connel’s  Station.  Other  occurrences  of  a 
similar  character  were  only  the  preludes  to  more  important 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  hostile  Indians. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  grand  confederate  army  of  Indians 
was  assembling  at  Chillicothe,  from  which  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  invasion  of  Kentucky.  About  the  first  of  August, 
the  savages,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  warriors,  collected 
from  the  northwestern  tribes,  as  well  as  from  the  Cherokees, 
were  assembled  at  Old  Chillicothe,  all  painted  and  equipped 
for  war.  They  were  led  on  by  two  degenerate  white  men, 
known  as  Simon  Girty  and  Colonel  M‘Key,  men  in  the  British 
interest  at  Detroit,  and  who  had  been,  active  in  stirring  up  the 
northwestern  Indians  to  commit  their  horrid  atrocities  upon  the 
border  population. 

On  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  the  invasion  of  Kentucky, 
Simon  Girty  made  a harangue  in  the  presence  of  the  Indian 
host,  and  encouraged  them,  with  all  his  powers  of  eloquence, 
to  seize  upon  the  present  occasion  to  exterminate  the  long-knife 
rebels,  the  enemies  of  their  father,  the  British  king,  from  their 
favorite  hunting-grounds,  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  prepared 
for  his  red  children.  After  inflaming  their  avarice  and  revenge 
to  the  highest  pitch,  he  ceased,  and  the  deep  tones  of  the  war- 
whoop  were  their  approving  response.^ 

In  a few  days,  the  frontier  settlements,  ignorant  of  the 
extent  of  the  hostile  preparations  against  them,  as  well  as  of 
the  route  by  which  they  were  approaching,  were  alarmed 

* Marshall,  vol.  i.,  p.  130.  t Life  of  Boone,  p.  193.  £ Marshall,  voL  i.,p.  130-132. 
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by  the  advanced  parties  of  the  invading  army.  On  the  15th 
of  August  this  formidable  host  of  savage  warriors  present- 
ed themselves  before  Bryant’s  Station,  on  the  south  bank  of 
Elk-horn  Creek,  not  far  from  the  present  road  leading  from 
Lexington  to  Maysville.  The  station  comprised  about  forty 
cabins,  in  three  parallel  lines,  and  connected  by  strong  palisades, 
in  the  usual  form  of  a stockade  fort.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  about  fifty  men,  some  of  whom  were  absent  at  different 
points  in  the  vicinity  when  the  attack  was  first  made.  The 
fort  was  closely  invested  for  two  days,  during  which  time  the 
besiegers  killed  all  the  cattle,  and  kept  up  a continual  fire  of 
small  arms  upon  the  fort,  besides  numerous  attempts  to  fire  the 
buildings,  by  shooting  blazing  arrows  upon  the  roofs,  and  throw- 
ing burning  torches  upon  the  wooden  inclosures.  On  the  fourth 
day,  after  having  sustained  a loss  of  about  thirty  warriors  in 
their  different  assaults,  and  having  failed  to  effect  any  serious 
injury  to  the  fort  and  garrison,  they  retired  toward  the  lower 
Blue  Licks,  passing  along  the  Great  Buffalo  Trace,  by  the  way 
of  Martin’s  and  Ruddle’s  Stations,  which  they  had  destroyed 
two  years  before.  In  their  retreat,  contrary  to  the  customary 
Indian  tactics,  they  made  no  effort  to  conceal  their  trace,  but 
rather  seemed  to  invite  pursuit  and  encounter. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Todd,  of  Lexington,  had  assem- 
bled several  companies,  under  their  respective  officers,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  mounted  men,  for  the 
relief  of  the  station.  On  the  18th  they  reached  the  station,  and 
found  the  Indians  had  retired.  Without  waiting  for  further 
re-enforcements,  which  were  expected,  it  was  resolved  to  march 
in  immediate  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Not  an  Indian  was  seen 
until  the  troop  reached  the  banks  of  Licking  River,  at  the 
Lower  Blue  Licks.  After  some  delay,  disregarding  the  pru- 
dent counsel  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boone,  who  believed  an  am- 
buscade near,  the  whole  army  marched  forward  across  the 
river,  under  the  fatal  influence  of  Major  M‘Gary’s  example : 
he,  spurring  his  horse  forward,  exclaimed,  “ Those  who  are 
not  cowards,  follow  me,  and  I will  show  you  where  the  In- 
dians are  !”  The  whole  troop  passed  the  ford  without  order 
or  concert,  and  entered  upon  a narrow  ridge  almost  en- 
circled by  the  river,  and  covered  with  stunted  forest-trees 
and  cedar  undergrowth.  The  Indians,  who  lay  concealed  on 
each  side  of  the  ridge,  opened  a heavy  fire  upon  the  advancing 
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column,  which  was  placed  fairly  between  two  fires,  each  of 
which  more  than  equalled  their  own  number.  The  men  fought 
bravely  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  they  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  every  man  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  force 
his  way  back  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  through  the  nar- 
row descent  to  the  ford.  As  they  crowded  promiscuously 
along,  the  fire  of  the  pursuing  Indians  did  prodigious  execution, 
mowing  down  the  men  by  scores.  The  Indians  pressed  for- 
ward in  every  direction,  and,  crossing  the  river  above  and  be- 
low the  ford,  attempted  to  intercept  their  retreat.  The  flight 
necessarily  became  a perfect  rout,  and  the  victorious  Indians 
continued  the  pursuit  for  twenty  miles.  Such  was  the  “ dis- 
astrous battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,”  which  continued  only  about 
ten  minutes.  Sixty  men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  seven 
were  taken  captive  by  the  savages.  Among  the  slain  were 
Colonel  Todd,  Lieutenant-colonel  Trigg,  and  Majors  M‘Bride 
and  Harlan. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  Colonel  Logan,  who  was  only  a few 
hours  behind  the  advanced  detachment,  reached  the  battle- 
ground with  his  command  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men ; but 
the  work  was  done ; the  fate  of  his  friends  and  fellow-soldiers 
was  sealed.  The  most  he  could  do  was  to  view  and  weep 
over  the  scene  of  carnage,  and  bury  the  mangled  and  disfigured 
bodies  of  the  slain.*  The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  said  to  be 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  Kentuckians,  or  about  sixty  killed  and 
wounded.  This  was  the  severest  blow  that  Kentucky  had  yet 
experienced  from  the  hostile  Indians.  The  whole  country  was 
filled  with  consternation,  grief,  and  mourning,  for  in  this  bloody 
tragedy  every  family  near  Lexington  had  lost  a member. 

While  these  things  were  transpiring  south  of  the  Ohio,  hos- 
tilities had  been  almost  incessant  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river,  above  and  below  Wheeling.  The  settlements  along  the 
river  and  upon  the  Monongahela  had  been  greatly  harassed  by 
repeated  incursions,  which  had  not  been  intermitted,  as  usual, 
during  the  winter  months.  The  weather,  during  the  greater 
part  of  February,  had  been  uncommonly  fine,  so  that  the  war 
parties  from  the  Sandusky  River  had  visited  the  settlements 
earlier  than  usual.  Several  families  had  been  killed  in  the 
latter  part  of  February.  From  the  early  period  at  which  these 
fatal  visitations  had  taken  place,  many  were  led  to  believe  that 

* Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  128-130. 
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the  murderers  were  either  Moravians  from  the  Muskingum,  or 
that  the  war  parties  had  spent  the  winter  at  the  Moravian 
towns,  to  be  convenient  for  their  spring  operations.  If  either 
conclusion  were  correct,  the  Moravian  towns  were  dangerous 
to  the  safety  of  the  settlements,  and  should  be  destroyed. 
Under  this  impression,  an  expedition  was  hastily  prepared  for 
the  fatal  enterprise.  Each  man  furnished  himself  with  his  own 
arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and  some  with  horses.  In 
this  manner,  nearly  ninety  volunteers  assembled,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  David  Williamson,  in  the  Mingo  Bottom,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  second  day’s  march 
brought  them  to  the  middle  Moravian  town,  called  Gnadenhut- 
ten,  where  they  encamped  for  the  night.  In  the  morning,  having 
ascertained  that  there  were  Indians  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
the  men  were  divided  into  three  parties,  so  as  completely  to 
surround  the  town  from  both  sides  of  the  river.  When  they 
reached  the  town,  they  found  a large  party  of  Indians  in  the 
field  gathering  corn.  Professing  peace  and  friendship  for  the 
Indians,  they  informed  them  that  they  had  come  to  take  them 
to  Fort  Pitt  for  their  protection.  The  Indians  immediately  sur- 
rendered, delivered  up  their  arms,  and,  appearing  highly  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  their  removal,  began  immediately  to  pre- 
pare breakfast  for  the  white  men  and  for  themselves  previous 
to  their  journey.  A detachment  was  sent  to  Salem,  another 
town  not  far  off,  to  bring  the  Indians  of  that  town  also.  They, 
like  those  of  the  first  town,  were  found  gathering  their  corn, 
and  were  carried  to  Gnadenhutten.  The  whole  number  from 
both  towns  were  confined  in  two  houses  under  a strong  guard. 

After  the  prisoners  were  thus  secured,  a council  of  war  was 
held  to  decide  upon  their  doom.  The  officers,  unwilling  to  in- 
cur the  whole  responsibility  of  the  terrible  decision,  agreed  to 
refer  the  question  to  the  whole  number  of  men  engaged  in  the 
expedition.  The  men  were  accordingly  paraded  in  a line,  and 
the  commandant,  Colonel  Williamson,  then  put  the  following 
question  to  them : “ Shall  the  Moravian  Indians  be  taken  pris- 
oners to  Pittsburgh,  or  shall  they  be  put  to  death  ? All  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  saving  their  lives,  step  forward  and  form 
a front  rank.”  Only  sixteen  or  eighteen  stepped  forward.  The 
line  for  vengeance  greatly  outnumbered  that  of  mercy,  and 
the  fate  of  the  innocent  and  defenseless  Indians  was  sealed. 
They  were  informed  that  they  must  prepare  for  death.  They 
Yol.  II.— I 
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were  not  surprised  at  the  summons  ; for,  from  the  moment  they 
were  placed  in  the  guard-house,  they  anticipated  their  fate,  and 
had  commenced  their  devotions  with  hymns,  prayers,  and  ex- 
hortations to  each  other  to  place  a firm  reliance  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  Savior  of  men. 

“ When  their  fate  was  announced  to  them,  these  devoted 
people  embraced  and  kissed  each  other,  and,  bedewing  each 
other’s  faces  and  bosoms  with  their  tears,  asked  pardon  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  for  any  offense  they  may  have  committed 
through  life.  Thus  at  peace  with  God  and  each  other,  they 
replied  to  those  who,  impatient  for  the  slaughter,  demanded 
4 whether  they  were  ready  to  die,’  that,  having  commended 
their  souls  to  God,  they  were  ready  to  die.”* 

“ Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  a few  minutes  these  two  slaughter- 
houses, as  they  were  then  called,  exhibited  in  their  ghastly  inte- 
rior the  mangled  and  bleeding  remains  of  these  poor  unfortunate 
people,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  from  the  aged,  gray-headed  pa- 
rent down  to  the  helpless  infant  at  its  mother’s  breast ; all 
dishonored  by  the  fatal  wounds  of  the  tomahawk,  war-club, 
mallet,  spear,  and  scalping-knife. ”| 

“ The  number  of  the  slain,  as  reported  by  the  men  on  their 
return  from  the  campaign,  was  about  eighty-eight ; the  Mora- 
vian account,  which  is  more  correct,  no  doubt,  makes  it  ninety- 
six.  Of  these,  sixty-two  were  grown  persons,  of  whom  one- 
third  were  women ; the  remaining  thirty-four  were  children. 
Of  this  entire  number,  about  five  were  shot  on  their  first  ap- 
proach to  surround  the  town.  A few  of  the  men,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  warriors,  were  taken  from  the  slaughter-houses 
to  be  tomahawked.”  These  suffered  without  resistance,  ex- 
cept one,  who  resisted  and  attempted  to  escape,  after  turning 
upon  his  executioner ; but  he  was  at  length  dispatched  by  sev- 
eral shots  from  the  fire-arms. 

After  the  massacre  was  finished,  fire  was  set  to  the  town, 
which  consumed  the  whole  village,  including  the  two  slaughter- 
houses and  the  dead  bodies  within  them. 

The  Indians  of  the  upper  town,  called  Schoenbrunn,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  what  was  transpiring  at  the  lower  towns, 
fortunately  made  their  escape  by  deserting  their  town.  The  de- 
tachment sent  to  secure  them,  finding  the  town  deserted,  load- 
ed themselves  with  plunder  and  returned  to  their  companions. 

* See  Doddridge’s  Indian  Wars,  &c.,  p.  248-265.  t Doddridge’s  Notes. 
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As  this  is  a memorable  instance  of  the  horrors  of  Indian  war- 
fare, and  of  the  excesses  and  barbarities  into  which  men  raised 
in  a civilized  country  may  be  carried  by  rage,  prejudice,  or 
fear,  it  may  merit  a further  passing  remark. 

As  Dr.  Doddridge  remarks,  the  whole  campaign  evinced  a 
perfect  disregard  of  military  discipline  and  of  military  fore- 
sight. Had  the  Indians  been  disposed  to  make  a firm  re- 
sistance, in  all  probability  the  whole  number  in  the  expedition 
might  have  been  cut  off.  Nothing  would  have  been  easier, 
had  the  Indians  been  so  disposed ; and  yet  they  submitted  to 
be  “ led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter,”  by  men  who  well  knew 
that  no  resistance  would  be  made.  Some  of  the  men  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Williamson  were  probably  the  last 
who  could  have  been  induced  to  march  against  the  hostile 
towns.  They  knew  the  pacific  principles  of  the  Moravians, 
and  knew  that  blood  and  plunder  might  be  their  recompense, 
without  incurring  danger. 

The  situation  of  these  Indians,  both  as  respects  the  whites 
and  their  native  countrymen,  was  one  of  peculiar  danger. 
These  villages  had  been  commenced,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  in  the  year  1772,  and  were 
first  composed  partly  of  emigrants  from  the  missions  of  these 
people  on  the  Big  Beaver,  at  Freidenshutten,  and  from  Wya- 
lusing  and  Sheshequon,  on  the  Susquehanna.*  They  soon  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  prosperity,  until  they  comprised  four 
hundred  people.  In  the  summer  of  1774,  during  Lord  Dun- 
more’s  war,  they  had  been  much  annoyed  by  the  parties  of 
hostile  Indians,  in  their  passage  to  and  from  the  white  settle- 
ments, as  well  as  by  frequent  rumors  of  hostile  intentions 
against  them  by  the  whites ; yet  they  continued  their  labors, 
their  schools,  and  their  religious  exercises  without  intermis- 

* The  Moravians  on  the  Muskingum  were  originally  from  the  Susquehanna  River, 
and  were  comprised  in  several  towns,  or  villages,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries.  They  had  occupied  their  villages  on  the  Susquehanna  some 
years,  when  the  Indian  war  of  Pontiac  broke  out,  in  1763.  In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tensive outrages  and  massacres  by  the  hostile  Indians  on  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Pennsylvania,  a portion  of  these  peaceable  Indians  were  massacred,  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  by  the  lawless  Paxton  Boys.  The  remainder  of  them,  having  been  pre- 
served with  great  difficulty  from  the  infuriate  vengeance  of  those  zealots,  and  the  same 
hostility,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  composed  this  lawless  band,  continuing  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  without  much  prospect  of  change,  it  was  at  length  “deemed  high 
time  they  should  retire  to  some  Indian  country  beyond  the  Ohio.”  They  accordingly 
left  the  Susquehanna  for  the  Muskingum  in  the  year  1773. — See  Gordon’s  Pennsylva- 
nia, p.  473,  &c. 
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sion.  During  the  Revolutionary  war,  their  situation  became 
more  critical  and  dangerous.  In  this  war  England  had  asso- 
ciated the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  the  savage  with 
her  own  arms  against  the  frontier  settlements  near  the  Ohio ; 
and  these  allies  had  spread  the  most  horrid  barbarities  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  western  border.  From  this  cause, 
the  settlers  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  had  endur- 
ed the  severest  hardships  and  privations.  They  had  been 
cooped  up  in  small  stockade  forts ; they  had  cultivated  their 
little  fields  under  the  protection  of  armed  guards ; they  had 
lived  from  day  to  day  with  sentinels  on  duty ; they  had 
been  compelled  to  hear,  if  not  to  witness,  the  rumors  of  almost 
daily  murders,  or  the  still  more  horrid  captivity  of  their  friends 
and  neighbors,  the  burning  of  their  houses,  and  the  plunder  of 
their  property.  Almost  unprotected  by  the  eastern  population, 
who  were  fully  absorbed  in  resisting  the  civilized  armies  of 
Great  Britain,  they  w’ere  compelled  to  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  the  western  war,  and  supply  their  means,  choose  their  offi- 
cers, and  to  conduct  the  war  in  their  own  manner.  In  this 
way  they  were  often  driven  to  acts  which  the  government 
was  bound  to  disavow.  Constantly  habituated  to  violence  and 
insubordination,  the  people  naturally  became  wanton  and  law- 
less in  their  contests  with  the  Indians. 

The  Moravian  villages  were  situated  nearly  midway  be- 
tween the  white  settlements  and  the  hostile  towns,  being  from 
sixty  to  eighty  miles  from  each.  Thus  they  were  viewed  by 
the  whites  as  the  “ half-way  houses  of  the  warriors.”  Situated, 
as  they  were,  between  two  contending  races,  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  preserve  a strict  neutrality.  Their  pacific  feelings 
and  their  aversion  to  the  shedding  of  blood  brought  them  into 
difficulties  with  both  parties.  When  they  sent  their  runners 
to  Fort  Pitt  to  inform  our  people  of  the  approach  of  the  war 
parties ; when  they  received  and  fed,  secreted  and  sent  home 
such  of  our  people  as  had  escaped  from  savage  captivity,  they 
were  guilty  of  breaches  of  their  neutrality  to  the  hostile  In- 
dians. If  they  afforded  the  warriors  a resting-place  and  food, 
it  was  a breach  of  neutrality  to  the  whites  ; yet  they  were  so 
situated  that  the  war  parties  could  compel  them  to  furnish  all 
they  had,  and  the  whites  required  the  same. 

They  were  first  suspected  by  the  hostile  Indians  and  the 
English  commandant  at  Detroit  as  being  confederates  of  the 
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American  Congress,  and  to  have  induced  the  Delawares  and 
others  not  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  against  the 
provinces.  The  frequent  failure  of  their  war  parties  was  as- 
cribed to  the  Moravians,  who  had  sent  runners  to  Fort  Pitt  to 
.give  the  alarm. 

A Delaware  chief,  during  the  spring  of  1781,  had  fully  in- 
formed the  missionaries  and  their  flocks  of  their  imminent  dan- 
ger, both  from  Indians  and  from  the  whites,  and  had  advised  a 
removal  to  a place  of  safety.  They  disregarded  the  admoni- 
tion ; and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  a party  of  three  hun- 
dred warriors  broke  up  their  settlements,  plundered  their  towns, 
and  took  the  missionaries  prisoners.  The  Moravian  Indians 
were  carried  to  the  Sandusky  Plains,  and  there  turned  loose  to 
shift  for  themselves,  while  the  missionaries  were  carried  to 
Detroit.  In  February  following,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  these  Moravian  Indians  had  returned  to  their  deserted  vil- 
lages on  the  Muskingum,  to  procure  corn  to  keep  their  fami- 
lies and  cattle  from  starving.  Of  these,  ninety-six  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Williamson’s  party,  and  were  murdered.  Under  a 
similar  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  hostile  Indians,  they  had 
been  on  the  point  of  being  murdered  once  or  twice  before. 
In  the  fall  of  1781,  such  had  become  the  exasperation  of  the 
whites  against  the  position  occupied  by  the  Moravians,  that 
the  militia  had  determined  to  go  and  break  up  their  settlement. 
For  this  purpose,  a detachment  had  been  sent  out  under  Colo- 
nel David  Williamson,  to  induce  them  to  move  further  off,  or 
to  bring  them  to  Fort  Pitt.  The  few  Indians  found  in  their 
villages  had  been  carried  to  Fort  Pitt,  and,  after  a short  deten- 
tion, had  been  dismissed.  The  people  had  censured  Colonel 
Williamson  for  his  lenity  toward  them.  This  may  account  for 
his  non-interference  in  the  next  campaign. 

As  a palliation  to  the  massacre  of  these  Indians,  it  may  be 
said  that  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  campaign,  who  were 
men  of  standing  and  worth,  had  lost  one  or  more  of  their  fam- 
ilies or  friends  by  the  hands  of  the  savages.  In  their  towns 
several  articles  were  found  which  had  been  plundered  from 
their  own  houses  or  from  those  of  their  neighbors.  One  man 
is  said  to  have  found  the  bloody  clothes  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, who  had  been  murdered  a few  days  before.  Those  ar- 
ticles, no  doubt,  had  been  purchased  of  the  hostile  Indians. 

The  majority  of  those  in  the  expedition  took  no  hand  in  the 
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massacre,  but  turned  away  with  horror  from  the  scene,  their 
voice  and  their  displeasure  being  silenced  by  the  clamor  and 
violence  of  a lawless  minority.*  Colonel  Williamson  himself 
was  a brave  and  honorable  man. 

The  next  hostile  movement  on  the  part  of  the  white  inhab- 
itants on  the  Upper  Ohio  and  on  the  Monongahela  took  place 
late  in  May  following.  As  we  have  already  observed,  less 
than  half  of  the  Moravian  Indians  were  at  their  old  towns  on 
the  Muskingum  when  Colonel  Williamson  and  his  party  march- 
ed against  them.  The  remainder,  who  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  hostile  Indians  to  Sandusky,  had  settled  themselves  upon 
that  river,  not  far  from  the  towns  of  the  hostile  Wyandots. 
The  plan  of  destroying  the  remainder  of  the  Moravians,  to- 
gether with  the  Wyandots,  was  conceived  soon  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  expedition  under  Colonel  Williamson.  Prepara- 
tions for  a campaign  against  the  Sandusky  towns  were  imme- 
diately put  in  operation,  with  the  design  of  making  “ a dash” 
upon  them  early  in  the  summer. 

The  long  continuance  of  the  war  and  the  innumerable  out- 
rages perpetrated  by  the  Indians  upon  the  settlements,  the  hor- 
rid murders  which  had  been  so  often  committed  upon  their 
families,  neighbors,  and  relatives,  whenever  they  ventured  out 
of  the  forts  and  fortified  stations,  had  at  length  produced  in  the 
minds  of  the  frontier  people  a thirst  for  indiscriminate  revenge, 
with  a proportionate  debasement  of  the  moral  feeling  toward 
the  authors  of  all  their  troubles  ; and  having  once  tasted  the 
sweets  of  a bloody  revenge,  obtained  without  risk  or  loss,  they 
determined  to  wreak  their  vengeance  indiscriminately  upon 
every  Indian,  whether  a professed  friend  or  foe. 

A strong  force  was  accordingly  raised  to  make  a rapid  and 
secret  march  to  the  Sandusky  towns.  For  the  sake  of  secrecy 
and  dispatch,  the  whole  were  to  be  mounted  upon  the  best 
horses  they  could  procure ; each  man  furnished  himself  with 
arms  and  every  necessary  outfit  except  ammunition,  which 
was  supplied  by  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  Washington  county. 
On  the  25th  of  May,  four  hundred  and  eighty  volunteers  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ohio,  and  from  Washington  county,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, mustered  at  the  old  Mingo  towns, f on  the  west  side 

* See  Doddridge,  p.  260-264. 

t This  town,  in  1766,  -was  the  only  Indian  village  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  which  time 
it  contained  sixty  Indian  families. — Old  Navigator,  p.  25. 
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of  the  Ohio,  seventy-five  miles  below  Fort  Pitt.  Here  they 
elected  their  commander  for  the  expedition.  The  candidates 
were  Colonel  Williamson  and  Colonel  Crawford.  The  latter 
was  elected  to  command,  although  with  reluctance  he  accepted 
the  office. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  the  expedition  commenced  its 
march  westward  along  “Williamson’s  Trail”  to  the  old  Mofa 
vian  towns  on  the  Muskingum.  Here,  finding  plenty  of  corn 
in  the  fields  for  their  horses,  they  encamped  during  the  night. 
Soon  after  the  army  had  halted  near  these  towns,  Colonel 
Crawford  had  a presage  of  evil  in  the  utter  disregard  of  mili- 
tary order  by  the  men  under  his  command.  To  illustrate  this, 
one  fact  will  suffice.  Three  men  having  walked  beyond  the 
encampment,  discovered  two  Indians  and  fired  upon  them. 
This  brought  the  men  from  the  camp,  regardless  of  military 
discipline  and  the  authority  of  their  commander,  in  a most  ir- 
regular and  tumultuous  manner,  to  see  what  had  happened. 
Next  morning  they  continued  their  march  without  any  import- 
ant incident,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  their  guides  conducted 
them  to  the  site  of  the  Moravian  villages ; but  the  place  was 
deserted,  and  the  Indians  had  removed  to  the  Scioto.  A few 
huts  among  the  high  grass  were  all  that  remained.  This  was 
on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Sandusky.  They  were  at  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  expedition,  and  neither  blood  nor 
plunder  had  slaked  their  fury.  A council  of  officers  was  held, 
and  they  determined  to  march  one  day  further  toward  Upper 
Sandusky,  and,  if  no  Moravians  were  found,  they  were  to  re- 
treat immediately.  They  proceeded  a little  over  half  a day’s 
march,  when  the  advanced  guard  was  driven  back  by  a large 
body  of  Indians  concealed  in  the  high  grass.  A general  fire 
from  both  sides  immediately  ensued,  and  continued  incessantly 
until  dark,  when  night  separated  the  combatants.  During  the 
evening  the  Indians  had  been  completely  dislodged  from  a 
copse  of  woods  in  the  prairie,  which  they  had  perseveringly 
attempted  to  hold.  During  these  movements,  the  vigilance  and 
bravery  of  Major  Leet  were  conspicuous  ; and  the  detachment 
had  lost  but  three  men  killed, and  several  wounded. 

At  night  both  armies  retired  behind  a line  of  fires,  mutually 
to  avoid  surprise  and  lay  upon  their  arms.  During  the  next 
day  the  Indians  seemed  busily  engaged  traversing  the  plains 
in  every  direction,  but  made  no  attack  upon  the  whites.  In 
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the  mean  time,  another  council  of  war  was  held,  and  a speedy 
retreat  was  decided  to  be  the  only  path  of  safety,  as  the  In- 
dians were  hourly  increasing  in  numbers.  Colonel  William- 
son, who  accompanied  the  expedition,  had  proposed  to  march 
with  a strong  detachment  and  attack  the  Upper  Sandusky 
towns  ; but  the  commander  prudently  declined  to  divide  his 
forces,  saying,  “We  must  stay  together,  and  do  the  best  we 
can.”  The  dead  were  buried,  and  their  graves  concealed  from 
the  search  of  the  Indians,  and  every  thing  was  in  readiness  to 
retreat  after  night.  The  Indians  perceived  the  object  in  con- 
templation, and  about  sunset  attacked  the  army  in  every  direc- 
tion except  that  next  the  Sandusky,  with  great  fury  and  in 
great  force.  Early  in  the  night,  after  a circuitous  march  of 
two  miles,  they  changed  their  direction,  eluding  their  assailants 
in  the  dark,  and  retreated  rapidly  toward  the  trail  by  which 
they  had  advanced  the  day  before.  During  the  next  day  they 
pursued  their  retreat  without  loss  of  time,  and  were  but  little 
annoyed  by  pursuit.  But  the  army  became  divided  into  small 
parties,  in  hope  of  eluding  Indian  pursuit.  This  was  a most 
disastrous  resolve : it  was  the  very  thing  desired  by  their  sav- 
age enemies.  The  Indians,  during  the  whole  retreat,  paid  but 
little  attention  to  the  main  body,  but  dispersed  over  the  whole 
country,  from  the  Sandusky  to  the  Muskingum,  actively  pur- 
suing and  cutting  off  the  small  parties,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
killed,  and  some  almost  in  sight  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  num- 
ber killed  in  this  retreat  was  never  known.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  Colonel  Crawford,  miss- 
ing his  son  and  several  of  his  family  connections,  halted  to 
search  for  them  as  the  line  passed  on.  They  were  not  in  the 
line  ; and,  having  fallen  behind  the  retreating  column,  he  was 
never  able  to  overtake  it,  on  account  of  the  wearied  condition 
of  his  horse.  He  traveled  all  night,  first  toward  the-  north  and 
then  toward  the  east,  to  avoid  the  Indian  parties  dispersed  along 
the  trail  in  pursuit.  Having  fallen  in  company  with  Dr.  Knight 
and  several  others,  they  proceeded  until  the  third  day,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  a party  of  Indians,  who  made  Dr.  Knight 
and  Colonel  Crawford  prisoners  ; the  remainder  of  the  party, 
who  were  unable  to  escape,  were  killed.  Dr.  Knight  and 
Colonel  Crawford  were  conducted  to  an  Indian  camp  not  far 
distant,  where  they  found  nine  fellow- prisoners  in  charge  of 
seventeen  Indians. t 

* Doddridge,  p.  272. 


t Idem,  p.  275. 
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The  next  day  Colonel  Crawford  and  Dr.  Knight  were  con- 
ducted by  two  Delaware  chiefs,  Pipe  and  Wingemond,  to  an 
Indian  village,  while  four  of  the  other  prisoners  were  toma- 
hawked and  scalped  at  different  places  on  the  way.  Five  oth- 
ers were  tomahawked  and  scalped  by  a party  of  squaws  and 
boys  near  the  place  designed  for  Colonel  Crawford’s  execution. 

After  the  colonel  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution, 
a post  about  fifteen  feet  high  was  set  in  the  ground,  and  a large 
fire  of  hickory  poles  was  made  about  eighteen  feet  from  it.  He 
was  stripped  and  ordered  to  sit  down ; when  he  was  severely 
beaten  with  sticks,  and  afterward  tied  to  the  stake  by  a rope 
just  long  enough  to  allow  him  to  walk  two  or  three  times  around 
the  post  and  then  back  again.  The  torture  began  by  shooting 
a great  number  of  loads  of  powder  upon  his  body  from  head  to 
foot.  Next  they  applied  the  burning  ends  of  the  firebrands 
to  different  portions  of  his  body,  with  fiendish  mirth  at  the 
agony  produced ; at  the  same  time,  the  squaws  amused  them- 
selves by  pouring  hot  embers  and  coals  over  his  naked  body, 
until  the  ground  within  the  limit  of  his  tether  became  covered 
with  live  coals  and  embers,  over  which  he  was  compelled  to 
walk  barefoot. 

In  the  midst  of  his  protracted  sufferings,  he  cast  an  imploring 
look  at  the  notorious  Simon  Girty,  whom  he  had  known  many 
years  before,  and  entreated  him  to  take  pity  upon  him,  and  in 
mercy  shoot  him.  But  Girty,  true  to  his  savage  nature,  taunted 
him,  and  with  a fiendish  smile  bade  him  “ entreat  some  one 
else.”* 

After  three  hours  of  this  kind  of  torture,  he  became  faint,  and 
fell  upon  his  face  ; an  Indian  stepped  up  and  scalped  him,  after 
which  an  old  squaw  threw  a quantity  of  burning  coals  on  the 
raw  and  bloody  skull  from  which  the  scalp  had  been  torn. 
After  this,  he  rose  and  walked  once  or  twice  around  the  post, 

* No  injustice  should  be  done  Girty,  degraded  as  he  stands  before  the  tribunal  of 
posterity.  His  conduct  at  the  execution  may  have  been  assumed  as  a consideration  of 
personal  security  from  the  suspicion  which  any  interference  or  evidence  of  disapproba- 
tion might  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian  chiefs.  It  is  affirmed  that  Simon  Girty,  on 
the  day  previous  to  the  burning  of  Crawford,  proposed  to  purchase  the  prisoner  from 
Captain  Pipe,  the  Delaware  chief,  for  a ransom  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  with 
a design  of  preserving  his  life ; but  Captain  Pipe  indignantly  refused  the  offer,  and  se- 
verely menaced  him  for  his  interference.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  Girty,  on 
the  night  previous  to  the  fatal  defeat,  had  an  interview  with  Colonel  Crawford,  and 
privately  apprised  him  of  the  contemplated  movements  of  the  Indians,  and  advised  him 
to  escape  that  night.  A suspicion  of  treachery  or  partiality  for  the  white  man  might 
have  brought  destruction  upon  his  own  head. — See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  284,  285. 
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and  soon  after  expired.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  flames 
and  consumed  to  ashes.  His  son  and  his  son-in-law,  Major 
Harrison,  were  executed  at  the  Shawanese  towns. 

Dr.  Kniffht  was  more  fortunate.  He  was  doomed  to  be 

o 

burned  at  a town  about  forty  miles  distant,  whither  he  was 
sent  in  charge  of  a young  Indian.  On  the  way  he  sought  the 
first  opportunity  to  rebel,  and  escaped  from  his  guard.  In  his 
subsequent  hazardous  advance,  after  suffering  all  but  death  and 
the  extreme  of  famine,  he  reached  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio 
after  twenty-one  days  of  toil  and  hunger.*' 

Most  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  this  campaign  were  burned  to 
death  with  cruel  tortures,  in  retaliation,  it  is  supposed,  for  the 
massacre  of  the  Moravian  Indians.  Incidents  of  personal  ad- 
venture and  imminent  peril,  among  some  of  those  who  finally 
escaped  from  Indian  captivity  to  the  white  settlements,  are  full 
of  thrilling  interest,  but  can  not  be  detailed  within  the  limits  of 
this  work. 

Thus  ended  this  disastrous  campaign,  in  which  the  Indians 
severely  retaliated  the  cruel  massacre  of  the  Moravians  on  the 
Muskingum.  It  was  the  closing  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  into  the  Indian  country  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  blood  and  plunder,  and  not  for 
necessary  defense  ; carried  on  without  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
ernment, it  was  conducted  without  judgment  or  strict  military 
discipline,  and  could  not  have  terminated  otherwise  than  dis- 
astrously. If  it  were  presumed  that  the  hostile  Indians  would 
not  protect  their  pacific  brethren,  a wrong  estimate  was  placed 
on  human  nature.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  the  hostile  In- 
dians had  observed  all  their  movements,  from  the  first  rendez- 
vous on  the  old  Mingo  fields  until  their  final  disastrous  defeat, 
and  had,  accordingly,  made  all  their  preparations  to  receive 
them. 

All  the  horrors  of  this  Indian  war,  without  doubt,  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  inhuman  policy  of  England  in  employing  the 
savages  to  murder  the  defenseless  frontier  settlements,  be- 
cause they  were  a portion  of  the  revolted  provinces.  Thus 
the  most  powerful  of  civilized  nations,  and  whose  subjects  are 
most  active  in  disseminating  thfe  Gospel,  prostituted  her  power 
and  her  resources  to  encourage  the  most  inhuman  barbarities 
upon  innocent  women  and  children,  and  authorized  the  com- 

* Doddridge,  p.  276. 
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mandants  of  the  western  posts  to  pay  the  Indians  a stipulated 
price  for  each  scalp  and  each  prisoner,  for  the  purpose  of  stim- 
ulating them  to  greater  exertion  against  the  helpless  frontier 
people.  Thus  the  scalps  of  the  white  man,  and  of  his  wife  and 
children,  under  this  diabolical  policy,  were,  in  the  hands  of  the 
savages,  a current  coin,  which,  at  the  British  posts,  served  to 
purchase  powder,  arms,  clothing,  and  the  other  necessaries  for 
savage  comfort.*  This  policy  has  been  denounced  and  dis- 
carded invariably  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
which  would  not  permit  it  among  those  Indians  who  chose  to 
range  themselves  under  its  banners. 

The  policy  pursued  by  this  more  than  savage  enemy  on  the 
western  frontier  had  the  effect  of  debasing  many  of  the  west- 
ern people  to  the  state  of  savage  barbarity ; it  produced  in 
them  that  thirst  for  indiscriminate  revenge  against  the  Indian, 
which  caused  the  commission  of  barbarities  which  the  govern- 
ment never  could  approve.  “ It  was  a war  of  mutual  but  un- 
availing slaughter,  devastation,  and  revenge,  over  whose  record 
humanity  must  drop  a tear  of  regret ; but  that  tear  can  not 
efface  its  disgraceful  history.”! 

Colonel  Williamson  returned  safe  from  -the  disastrous  San- 
dusky expedition.  Of  Colonel  Crawford,  we  may  pay  him  the 
tribute  of  one  further  notice.  He  was  among  the  first  emi- 
grants to  the  West;  he  was  a man  of  good  heart  and  sterling 
worth.  He  had  been  a meritorious  officer  under  General 
Forbes  in  his  march  to  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758.J  Colonel 
George  Washington,  at  that  early  day,  says,  “ I know  him  to 
be  a brave  and  active  officer.”  He  afterward  served  during 
the  war  of  Pontiac,  in  defense  of  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1763-64;  and  he  was  an  efficient  officer  in  the 
campaign  of  Lord  Dunmore  to  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the 
Scioto.  He  afterward  settled  on  the  Youghiogeny,  became 
a colonel,  and  fought  on  the  western  frontiers  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  He  was  finally  selected  to  command  the 
fatal  expedition  to  the  Sandusky  River.  The  Indians,  remem- 
bering his  former  active  services  against  their  tribes,  deter- 
mined to  wreak  the  whole  weight  of  savage  vengeance  upon 
him. 

Apprehensive  of  a renewal  of  Indian  incursions,  after  the  late 

* Doddridge,  p.  279,  280.  t Idem,  p.  281. 

t Sparks’s  Writing's  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  346. 
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disastrous  invasion  of  the  Sandusky  country,  the  people  near 
Fish  Creek  erected  a stockade  for  their  common  protection  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio,  at  the  head  of  “ Cresap’s  Bottom.” 
This  was  subsequently  known  as  “ Baker’s  Station.” 

The  campaign  of  Colonel  Crawford  was  the  last  invasion 
of  the  Indian  territory  from  western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
during  the  war  of  Independence  ; yet  it  was  not  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Encouraged  by  their 
recent  successes,  they  determined  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
white  settlements,  and  to  the  very  doors  of  those  who  had  in- 
vaded their  country.  Besides  the  scalping  parties  which  oc- 
casionally overrun  the  settlements  in  their  secret  and  preda- 
tory excursions,  the  Indians  sent  a regular  army  of  three  hun- 
dred warriors  to  invade  and  lay  waste  the  enemy’s  country. 
During  the  month  of  September,  this  Indian  army  invested  the 
fort  at  Wheeling,  and,  after  three  days  of  ineffectual  efforts  to 
take  or  burn  it,  they  retired.  Having  sent  two  hundred  war- 
riors home,  a chief,  with  one  hundred  chosen  men,  made  an  at- 
tack on  Rice’s  Fort,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Wheeling,  on 
Buffalo  Creek.  After  four  hours  of  fruitless  attempts  to  cap- 
ture the  fort,  they  endeavored  to  burn  it,  setting  fire  to  all  the 
outhouses,  barns,  and  stacks  of  grain  and  hay,  in  hopes  fire 
might  thus  be  communicated  to  the  stockade.  Failing  in  this, 
they  collected  the  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  killed  them  near 
the  stockade,  by  which  means  the  whole  air  in  the  vicinity  be- 
came tainted  by  the  effluvia  from  their  putrid  bodies. 

-*  After  having  lost  five  of  their  number  killed,  and  several 
wounded,  they  retired.  This  fort  was  defended  by  only  six 
effective  men,  besides  some  boys  and  women.  Such  were  the 
hostile  operations  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Ohio  in  1782. 

Indian  depredations  and  occasional  murders  were  experi- 
enced in  the  Kentucky  settlements  for  some  weeks  after  the 
disastrous  battle  at  Blue  Licks,  perpetrated,  as  was  supposed, 
by  a few  western  Indians  who  had  joined  the  invading  force 
from  Detroit,  and  were  taking  the  Salt  River  settlements  in 
their  route  to  the  Wabash.  The  remainder  of  the  Indian  army 
had  retired  to  their  towns  on  the  Great  Miami  tributaries  and 
those  of  Sandusky,  or  had  gone  to  Detroit  to  receive  their  sup- 
plies and  presents,  and  to  claim  their  premiums  on  their  scalps 
taken  from  Kentucky. 

The  terrible  blow  struck  by  the  savages  at  the  Blue  Licks 
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had  roused  the  people  to  a determination  to  inflict  signal  ven- 
geance upon  the  hostile  towns.  Hundreds  were  eager  to  en- 
gage in  a formidable  invasion  of  the  Shawanese  country ; and 
the  habiliments  of  mourning,  daily  presented  to  their  view  by 
the  friends  and  surviving  relatives  of  the  slain,  continued  to 
impress  them  with  the  melancholy  reflection  concerning  the 
late  loss  of  many  valuable  citizens,  who  were  deeply  deplored 
by  all. 

To  provide  for  the  future  security  of  the  settlements  against 
such  incursions,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  community  that  Gen- 
eral Clark  would  take  command  of  a mounted  regiment  for  the 
destruction  of  the  most  hostile  of  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  Miami  and  Scioto  Rivers.  No  man 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  more  than 
General  Clark  ; and  as  an  experienced  and  energetic  command- 
er, he  certainly  had  no  rival.  He  accordingly  took  measures 
for  the  speedy  organization  of  a mounted  brigade  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Shawanese  country. 

The  brigade  was  to  consist  of  one  thousand  mounted  men, 
to  be  raised  partly  by  a draft  and  partly  by  volunteers.  It 
was  to  embrace  two  divisions : one  und-er  Colonel  Logan, 
from  the  upper  settlements,  to  rendezvous  at  Bryant’s  Station; 
the  other  from  the  lower  settlements,  to  rendezvous  at  “ the 
falls,”  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Floyd.  The  two  divis- 
ions were  to  form  a junction  at  the  mouth  of  Licking  River, 
preparatory  to  the  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  The  peo- 
ple readily  contributed  their  aid  in  supplying  all  the  requisites 
in  the  way  of  transportation  and  supplies  for  the  contemplated 
expedition,  and  advanced  the  greater  portion  upon  the  faith 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

All  things  having  been  arranged,  the  two  divisions  of  the 
brigade  united  at  the  mouth  of  Licking  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  General  Clark  assumed  the  command.  On  the  30th 
the  line  of  march  was  taken  up,  and  the  troops  crossed  the 
river  and  entered  the  Indian  country.  With  the  dispatch  and 
celerity  so  characteristic  of  all  General  Clark’s  military  move- 
ments, they  advanced  rapidly  up  the  Miami,  and  arrived  at 
the  first  Indian  town,  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
from  the  Ohio,  before  the  enemy  had  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proach. The  savages  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leav- 
ing their  deserted  village  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders,  who 
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were  in  close  pursuit.  The  alarm  spread  rapidly  through  all 
the  towns  up  Mad  River  and  as  far  as  the  Scioto.  The  pur- 
suit was  continued  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  to  the  head 
branches  of  the  Scioto,  and  in  every  direction  the  army  en- 
countered nothing  but  deserted  fields  and  villages;  the  latter 
were  utterly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  every  vestige  of  their 
growing  corn  was  cut  up  and  destroyed.* 

The  loss  of  the  army  in  this  expedition  was  only  two  men 
killed  by  Indians.  Several  Indians  were  killed,  and  seven 
warriors  were  taken  prisoners.  Although  attended  with  but 
little  loss  of  life  on  either  side,  this  expedition  resulted  in  great 
advantage  to  the  settlements  of  Kentucky.  It  inspired  confi- 
dence in  the  people,  and  struck  terror  into  the  savages,  such 
as  had  not  been  known  of  any  previous  invasion  from  Ken- 
tucky. Their  principal  resources  were  cut  off,  and  their  coun- 
try desolated  by  fire.  It  produced,  also,  a conviction  in  the 
savages  that  the  increasing  numbers  and  power  of  the  whites 
were  such  that  all  hope  of  exterminating  them  was  abandoned 
forever ; and  they  never  afterward  attempted  any  formidable 
invasion  of  Kentucky.  The  incursions  of  small  detachments 
and  scalping  parties  also  ceased  to  harass  the  country,  and 
people  began  to  feel  security  in  their  homes. 

The  attention  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  numerous  emi- 
grants who  were  arriving  daily,  was  again  engrossed  in  the 
selection  and  acquisition  of  lands,  under  every  species  of  war- 
rant or  title  which  had  been  legalized  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Locations  of  every  kind  were  stretched  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, with  but  little  precision  or  accuracy  of  boundaries,  and 
these  as  vaguely  defined.  Speculation  in  land  claims  became  a 
trade,  or,  rather,  a science,  from  which  sprang  a fruitful  har- 
vest of  contention  and  litigation  in  subsequent  years. f 

[A.D.  1783.]  Agriculture  now  began  to  flourish ; com- 
merce began  to  appear ; the  arts  and  manufactures  connected 
with  agriculture  and  domestic  life  became  incorporated  with 
the  new  state  of  society  ; labor  was  rewarded,  and  employ- 

* Marshall's  History  of  Kentucky,  vol.  i.,  p.  146,  147. 

t During  the  term  of  service  for  this  expedition,  so  much  had  public  attention  been 
absorbed  in  locating,  settling,  and  securing  lands,  that,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  a large  portion  of  the  people,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  undue  advantage  over 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  expedition,  General  Clark  declared  martial  law  in 
force,  so  far  as  to  order  the  land-office  to  be  closed  until  the  return  of  the  expedition, 
or  until  the  first  of  November.  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall  was  surveyor  of  Fayette 
county,  and  George  May  of  Jefferson. — See  Marshall’s  Kentucky,  vol.  i.,  p.  150-154. 
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ment  given  to  the  industrious  ; schools  sprung  up  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth ; ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  had  emigrated 
west  consecrated  the  Sabbath  to  the  service  of  God  and  teach- 
ing the  truths  of  salvation.  Farmers  began  to  prosper  ; their 
fields  were  enlarged,  their  stock  of  domestic  animals  began  to 
multiply,  and  a market  was  already  open  for  their  surplus  prod- 
uce. Money  began  to  circulate,  and  property  assumed  a def- 
inite value. 

About  the  first  of  June,  immigrants  began  to  arrive  by  hun- 
dreds, and  spread  like  a flood  of  fertilizing  water  over  the 
whole  country.  Merchandise  from  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, transported  in  wagons  across  the  mountains,  by  way  of 
Ligonier  and  Cumberland,  to  Pittsburgh  and  Brownsville,  and 
thence  boated  down  the  Ohio,  in  keel-boats  and  arks,  to  Lime- 
stone and  the  falls,  began  to  arrive  in  the  new  settlements. 
The  same  summer  Kentucky  was  greeted  with  the  first  dry- 
goods  store,  opened  in  Louisville  by  Daniel  Broadhead,  from 
Brownsville,  on  the  Monongahela.  The  second  store  was  not 
opened  until  the  following  year,  when  Colonel  James  Wilkin- 
son, of  Maryland,  also  from  Brownsville,*  opened  the  first  dry- 
goods  store  in  Lexington. 

The  population  of  all  the  settlements,  up  to  the  year  1783, 
exceeded  twelve  thousand  souls.  This  number  was  greatly 
augmented  by  the  daily  arrivals  during  the  succeeding  sum- 
mer; and  the  spring  of  1784  found  the  entire  number  increas- 
ed to  more  than  twenty  thousand  souls. 

The  intercourse  through  the  country  was  extended  by  the 
opening  of  new  roads  from  the  river  to  the  interior  settlements. 
Such  was  the  prosperous  condition  of  Kentucky  when  the  news 
of  peace  arrived,  confirming  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  diffusing  universal  joy  throughout  the  West. 

Military  law  ceased  to  be  paramount  to  the  civil  authority. 
The  garrisons  in  all  the  western  posts  were  soon  afterward 
reduced,  and  only  twenty-five  privates  were  retained  at  Fort 
Pitt,  to  guard  the  stores.f 

[A.D.  1784.]  Hitherto  the  principal  settlements  were  north 
and  south  of  Kentucky  River,  and  upon  the  sources  of  Salt 
River ; also  upon  the  southwestern  tributaries  of  Licking  River, 
and  near  the  Ohio,  below  the  mouth  of  Kentucky,  and  above 
“ the  Falls.”  Those  upon  the  branches  of  Bear-grass  Creek 
were  increasing  rapidly. 

* * American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  101.  t Marshall’s  Kentucky,  vol.  i.,  p.  179. 
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The  country  on  the  north  side  of  Licking  had  been  aban- 
doned to  the  Indians  on  account  of  its  exposed  situation.  The 
war-path  to  the  settlements  on  the  Kentucky  River  traversed 
this  region  nearly  in  the  route  now  occupied  by  the  great  road 
from  Lexington  to  Maysville,  and  had  rendered  any  settlements 
insecure  in  this  quarter. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  three  counties  of  Kentucky,  agreea- 
ably  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  had  been  organ- 
ized into  a judicial  district,  known  as  the  “ District  of  Ken- 
tucky.” The  district  court  was  invested  with  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  as  other  circuit  courts  of  Virginia.*  This 
court  held  its  first  term  at  Harrodsburg  ; the  subsequent  terms 
were  to  be  holden  at  Danville,  where  a log  court-house  and  a 
log  jail  were  soon  afterward  erected,  amply  sufficient  for  the 
security  of  criminals  and  debtors.  From  this  time,  Danville 
became  a noted  point  for  public  meetings,  and  the  great  po- 
litical discussions  which  agitated  this  country  for  five  years 
afterward. 

It  was  early  in  the  winter  when  the  whole  country  was  elec- 
trified by  the  news  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

Wearied  and  impoverished  by  a war  of  nearly  eight  years, 
the  American  people  heard  with  rapture  the  news  of  peace, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  beaming  prospects  before  them.  Those 
upon  the  sterile  and  sandy  shores  of  the  Atlantic  desired  re- 
tirement and  ease  upon  the  fertile  and  virgin  lands  which  lay 
inviting  their  occupancy  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and 
where  they  might  repose  in  the  peaceful  shades  of  agricultural 
retirement.  From  North  Carolina,  by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap, 
the  tide  of  emigration  was  rapidly  pouring  into  Kentucky  and 
the  present  State  of  Tennessee,  while  Virginia  and  the  states 
north  of  her  were  sending  their  colonies  upon  the  Upper  Ohio, 
and  by  way  of  Limestone  and  “ the  Falls  ” into  Kentucky. 

As  yet  Kentucky  was  a large,  isolated  settlement.  The  re- 
gion on  the  east,  for  nearly  five  hundred  miles,  through  the 
sources  of  the  Big  Sandy  and  the  Kenhawa,  was  a desolate 
mountain  wilderness.  On  the  west. and  north,  the  country,  to 
a boundless  extent,  was  in  the  occupancy  of  the  native  tribes. 
The  region  north  of  Licking,  which  now  sustains  a dense  and 

* The  court  consisted  of  John  Floyd  and  Samuel  M ‘Dowell,  ; John  May,  clerk ; 

and  Walker  Daniel,  district  attorney—  See  Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  141,  142. 
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wealthy  population,  was  then  an  exposed,  sparsely-populated 
frontier,  liable  to  the  continual  incursions  of  marauding  bands 
of  savages. 

A great  portion  of  Western  Virginia  was  then  an  unsettled 
country,  having  only  a few  habitations  on  the  Kenhawa,  Green- 
brier, Elk,  and  Cheat  Rivers,  while  the  country  near  the 
Ohio,  from  Fishing  Creek  to  Licking  River,  a distance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  was  a frontier  region  too  much  exposed  to  In- 
dian incursions  to  afford  a safe  residence.  In  Pennsylvania, 
north  of  the  Kiskeminetas,  and  on  the  Alleghany  River  to  its 
source,  was  the  heart  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  all  the  extensive 
region  south  of  this  border  was  an  exposed  frontier.  The  prin- 
cipal settlements  of  Western  Virginia  south  of  Wheeling  were 
upon  the  head  branches  of  the  Monongahela,  upon  the  East 
and  West  Forks,  and  upon  Cheat  River ; also,  the  head  branch- 
es of  the  Great  and  Little  Kenhawas.  All  that  extensive  re- 
gion lying  between  the  Ohio  and  the  west  branch  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela, from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  width,  had  been  subject 
to  the  continual  incursions  of  the  hostile  Indians.  Clarksburg, 
near  the  west  branch,  was  then  a frontier  settlement.  A small 
military  post  had  been  maintained  for  several  years  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kenhawa,  known  as  the  “ Point yet  the  settle- 
ments east  of  it  had  been  penetrated  repeatedly  by  the  war 
parties,  which  eluded  the  military  posts  on  the  Ohio,  and  cross- 
ed between  the  Muskingum  and  the  Kenhawa.* 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1784,  the  settlements  of  Ken- 
tucky had  augmented  their  population  to  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand souls.  The  people  began  to  take  a deep  interest  in 
completing  the  organization  of  civil  government,  and  were 
gathering  around  them  the  elements  of  foreign  intercourse  and 
domestic  wealth.  The  accumulation  of  personal  property,  as 
well  as  real  estate,  began  to  engage  the  energies  of  the  recent 
emigrants  ; towns  were  laid  off,  mills  and  factories  were  erect- 
ed ; agriculture  and  trade  began  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country  ; domestic  stock  of  all  kinds  were  introduced,  and 
were  multiplying  abundantly;  and  all  began  to  enjoy  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  a newly-settled  country. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  people  was  not  neglected.  Min- 
isters of  the  Gospel,  and  religious  teachers  of  every  sect  and 
creed,  borne  along  on  the  tide  of  emigration,  found  the  field 

* See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  60. 
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ripe  for  the  harvest,  and  the  laborers  were  not  few.  Socie- 
ties and  churches  were  organized  by  the  Presbyterians,  Meth- 
odists, and  Baptists,  and  were  subsequently  attached  to  the 
mother-churches  east  of  the  mountains.  Schools  were  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing were  freely  dispensed  among  the  rising  generation. 

The  people  east  of  the  mountains,  released  from  a long  and 
unnatural  war,  and  having  only  partially  recovered  from  the 
consequent  depression,  after  peace  had  been  restored  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  sought  ease  and  fortune  in  the  West.  The  tide 
of  emigration  began  to  set  with  unprecedented  rapidity  from 
the  Atlantic  settlements  across  the  mountains  and  down  the 
Ohio  River.  The  roads  from  Cumberland  and  Bedford  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Brownsville  were  traversed  by  continued  and 
successive  groups  of  emigrant  colonies,  with  their  long  lines 
of  family  wagons,  followed  by  herds  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  all 
kinds  of  stock,  and  the  necessary  appendages  for  agricultural 
life. 

The  mouth  of  Limestone  Creek,  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Maysville,  had  already  become  a frequented  route  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  older  settlements  on  the  waters  of  the  Kentucky 
River,  comprised  in  the  counties  of  Nelson,  Lincoln,  and  Fay- 
ette. Simon  Kenton,  the  first  explorer  of  this  route,  had  re- 
turned from  his  “ station”  on  the  waters  of  Salt  Rivei’,  and  re- 
sumed his  tomahawk  improvement  made  in  1774.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1784,  he  commenced  a block  house  and  other  build- 
ings for  a settlement,  three  miles  from  Limestone  and  one  mile 
from  the  present  town  of  Washington,  in  Mason  county.  Ear- 
ly in  the  following  spring,  he  received  an  accession  of  several 
families,  and  thus  commenced  the  first  permanent  settlement  in 
ibis  exposed  frontier.  For  several  years  subsequently  it.  was 
known  as  “ Kenton’s  Station.”  The  town  of  Limestone  soon 
sprung  up  as  a noted  point  of  debarkation  for  emigrants  ad- 
vancing to  the  central  settlements  of  Kentucky. 

About  the  same  time  other  settlements  were  begun  in  other 
portions  of  the  present  county  of  Mason,  although  it  was  not 
until  the  year  following  that  Simon  Kenton,  Arthur  Fox,  and 
William  Wood  laid  off  the  town  of  Washington.* 

From  this  time  habitations  began  to  multiply  in  this  quarter 
of  the  country,  and  Indian  hostilities  had  apparently  ceased. 

* M 'Donald’s  Sketches,  p.  250,  251. 
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“Lee’s  Station,”  “Warren’s  Station,”  and  “Clark’s  Station” 
were  formed  about  this  time  ; and  emigrants,  as  they  advanced 
into  the  interior,  began  to  settle  upon  all  the  northern  branch- 
es of  Licking. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

INDIAN  HOSTILITIES  ON  THE  OHIO. PREDATORY  INCURSIONS  INTO 

KENTUCKY,  AND  PARTISAN  WARFARE. A.D.  1785  TO  1793. 

Argument. — The  Shawanese  resume  predatory  Incursions. — Indian  Horse-stealing.' — 
Object  and  Extent  of  these  Depredations. — The  Continuance  of  them  provokes  In- 
vasion of  the  Indian  Country  in  1786. — Plan  of  Campaign  under  General  Clark  and 
Colonel  Logan. — Colonel  Logan  destroys  Scioto  and  Mad  River  Towns. — General 
Clark  advances  to  the  Wabash. — His  further  Operations  frustrated  for  Want  of  Sup- 
plies.— A Mutiny  ensues. — He  returns  inglorious  to  Kentucky. — His  Sun  sets. — Vir- 
ginia comes  to  his  Relief. — The  Shawanese  commence  active  Hostilities. — Exposed 
Condition  of  Settlements  in  Mason  County  in  1787. — Colonel  Todd  invades  the  Paint 
Creek  Towns. — Simon  Kenton  as  a Partisan  W arrior. — Emigration  in  1788. — Indians 
harass  the  Ohio  Frontier  of  Kentucky  and  W estem  Virginia. — Depredations  and 
Murders  on  the  Ohio  from  1788  to  1790. — Population  of  Kentucky  in  1791.— Partisan 
Warfare  from  1790  to  1791. — General  Hannar’s  Efforts  to  suppress  Indian  Hostilities. 
— The  Campaigns  of  1790  and  1791  divert  Hostilities  from  the  Kentucky  Frontier. — 
Indian  Hostility  and  partisan  Warfare  in  Kentucky  renewed  in  1792-93.— Kenton 
makes  an  Incursion  upon  the  Little  Miami,  and  encounters  Tecumseli. — Severe  night 
Skirmish  with  Tecumseh  in  1792. — Kenton  continues  his  partisan  Warfare  in  1793. — 
Makes  an  Incursion  to  Paint  Creek. — Intercepts  and  lulls  a marauding  Party  of  In- 
dians at  Holt’s  Creek  on  the  Ohio,  and  recovers  a large  Number  of  Horses. 

[A.D.  1785.]  Notwithstanding  treaties  had  been  formed 
and  ratified  with  the  principal  Indian  tribes  on  the  western 
frontier,*  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  hostile  tribes  had  as- 
sumed a pacific  attitude,  there  were  parties  of  malcontents  who 
rejected  the  treaties,  and  continued  to  harass  the  settlements  of 
Kentucky  contiguous  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  first  and  only 
murder  perpetrated  in  Kentucky  by  the  Indians  in  1785  was 
in  the  month  of  March,  when  the  settlements  were  thrown  into 
a state  of  alarm  by  a murder  and  outrage  committed  by  a party 
of  Shawanese  malcontents  upon  the  person  and  habitation  of 
Elliott,  at  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  River.  Elliott  was  killed 
and  scalped,  his  houses  were  burned,  and  his  family,  escaping, 
were  dispersed  into  the  neighboring  settlements.! 

Although  incursions  by  marauding  parties  were  made  sub 
sequently,  it  was  not  with  the  design  of  collecting  scalps,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  “ stealing  horses”  from  the  settlements.  This 

See  chap.  ix.  of  this  book,  “Indian  Relations,’’  Ac.  t Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  HO 
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is  one  of  the  feats  which  gives  distinction  to  the  warrior,  and 
entitles  him  to  the  character  of  a brave.* 

The  object  of  the  savages  in  these  incursions  was  not  to 
create  alarm  and  terror  by  any  outrage  against  individuals, 
for  this  would  at  once  have  roused  an  armed  party  in  pursuit ; 
but  their  object  was  simply  plunder,  and  to  supply  themselves 
with  horses,  and  to  deprive  their  late  enemies  of  the  valuable 
animals  which  had  made  their  incursions  so  terrible  to  the  In- 
dian country.  To  insure  success  in  this  line  of  operation,  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  unperceived  through  the  country,  leav- 
ing no  certain  trace  of  their  inroad  except  such  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  disappearance  of  the  horses. 

[A.D.  1786.]  These  depredations  had  annoyed  the  inhab- 
itants during  the  autumn  of  1785,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  they  had  become  more  frequent ; and  the  marauders  ex- 
tended the  field  of  their  operations.  At  first  a party  of  two  or 
three  warriors  would  occasionally  penetrate  a settlement  and 
secretly  retire  with  one  or  two  horses ; but  at  length  they  be- 
gan to  advance  to  the  Ohio  River  at  different  points,  in  parties 
of  six,  ten,  and  twelve ; and,  having  selected  some  secure  and 
retired  rendezvous  near  the  river,  they  would  distribute  them- 
selves in  parties  of  one  or  two,  penetrate  far  into  the  settle- 
ments, and  supply  themselves  with  horses,  which  were  taken 
to  the  general  rendezvous  and  left  in  charge  of  a keeper,  while 
they  returned  to  secure  others.  So  soon  as  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  had  been  procured,  the  company  secretly  crossed  the 
river  with  them,  and  made  all  speed  for  their  towns. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1786  these  depredations  be- 
came so  frequent  and  annoying,  that  the  settlements  were  seri- 
ously injured,  being  deprived  of  great  numbers  of  horses,  which 
were  requisite  for  the  agricultural  necessities  of  the  country. 
No  man  felt  safe  in  the  possession  of  his  property  ; for  the  wily 
savage  prowled  like  the  wolf  in  the  dark,  alike  unseen  and  un- 
heard, penetrating  the  remotest  settlements  and  visiting  every 
inclosure  in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  against  which  no  precau- 
tion was  a guarantee  for  the  security  of  property. 

* Mr.  Wetmore  says,  “there  is  a small  difference  between  the  moral  sense  of  the 
savage  and  the  white  man.”  “ The  red  man  is  esteemed  honorable  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  grand  larcenies  he  may  have  perpetrated ; and  this  engaging  quality  of 
horse-stealing  is  esteemed  a virtue  next  to  that  of  taking  scalps.  An  Indian,  there- 
fore, has  a table  on  his  war-club  with  two  columns,  in  which  he  enters  in  hieroglyphics 
the  number  of  transactions  of  each  class,  which  are  to  render  him  illustrious." — See 
Wetmore’s  Gazetteer  of  Missouri,  p.  299. 
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It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  a party  of  five  or  six 
Indians,  after  an  absence  of  a week  or  ten  days,  to  return  to 
the  rendezvous  with  an  aggregate  of  ten  or  fifteen  horses ; 
sometimes  each  individual  would  bring  in  one  every  night,  un- 
til their  complement  was  full.  It  was  no  unusual  exploit  for  a 
party  of  five  or  six  Indians  to  set  out  from  their  village,  more 
than  a hundred  miles  from  the  settlements,  and,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  ten  or  twenty  days,  to  return  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
horses.  Nor  was  it  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  a single  coun- 
ty of  Kentucky  to  lose  one  hundred  horses  in  a single  month. 

To  such  an  extent  had  these  depredations  been  carried 
against  the  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  Western  Virginia, 
during  five  years  previous  to  1791,  that,  from  estimates  based 
upon  authentic  information,  it  was  supposed  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  horses  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  most  active  agents  were  the 
Shawanese  malcontents  from  the  towns  upon  the  head  waters 
of  Mad  River,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Great  Miami,  and 
from  the  towns  on  White  River,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Wabash.  Those  from  the  former  extended  their  incursions 
chiefly  to  the  settlements  near  the  Ohio  and  upon  the  waters 
of  Licking  River,  while  the  latter  extended  their  operations 
mostly  to  the  settlements  on  Salt  River  and  its  head  waters. 

To  prevent  these  depredations,  and  to  intercept  the  move- 
ments or  discover  the  trail  of  these  marauding  parties,  each 
settlement  kept  out  in  active  service  one  or  more  scouts  or 
rangers,  as  had  been  customary  during  actual  hostilities.  These 
rangers  used  every  effort  to  discover  the  trail  of  such  parties, 
or  to  detect  any  “ Indian  sign”  by  which  it  could  be  ascertained 
that  Indians  were  in  the  country.  Yet  so  cautious  was  the 
wily  savage,  that  their  haunts  were  seldom  discovered,  unless 
where  they  had  concentrated  to  cross  the  river  on  their  de 
parture. 

The  marauders  at  length  infested  the  Ohio  River,  upon  which 
hundreds  of  family  boats  and  arks  were  continually  descending 
from  Fort  Pitt  to  different  points  along  the  Kentucky  shore. 
Occasionally  family  boats  were  attacked  and  plundered,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  occupants  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the 
fire  of  the  Indians  from  the  shore.  At  length  it  became  haz- 
ardous for  solitary  boats,  unarmed,  to  descend  ; and,  for  safety 
and  mutual  defense,  emigrant  families  were  compelled  to  asso- 
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ciate  in  companies  and  descend  in  several  boats  together,  with 
a full  proportion  of  expert  riflemen.  Subsequently,  it  became 
evident  that  large  bodies  of  Indians  from  the  remote  towns 
had  assembled  near  the  Ohio,  and  from  the  general  rendezvous 
west  of  the  river  marauding  parties  were  distributed  at  differ- 
ent points  on  the  shore,  while  others  penetrated  to  the  remote 
settlements  east  and  south  of  the  Ohio. 

Yet  the  Federal  government  discouraged  every  attempt  to 
conduct  partisan  incursions  into  their  country,  and  took  active 
measures  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  all  grounds  for  difficulty 
with  the  malcontent  Shawanese.  As  early  as  the  31st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1786,  a council  had  been  convened  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami,  and  a treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  had  been 
concluded  with  the  Shawanese  nation  by  Generals  Richard 
Butler  and  George  R.  Clark.  In  consideration  of  certain  ben- 
efactions and  presents  from  the  United  States,  the  Shawanese 
stipulated  for  the  suppression  of  the  marauding  incursions. 

But  the  malcontents,  regardless  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  continued  their  incursions  and  their  depredations  on  the 
river,  with  increasing  frequency  and  audacity.  The  settlements 
north  of  Licking  River,  in  the  line  of  the  “ old  war-path,”  were 
particularly  obnoxious  to  this  species  of  Indian  warfare.  The 
savages  continued  to  obstruct  the  river  commerce  and  the  ad- 
vance of  emigrants,  and  to  plunder  the  settlements  of  the  inte- 
rior with  unremitted  perseverance. 

At  length  it  was  perceived  that  these  continual  aggressions 
were  prompted  and  instigated  by  British  traders  and  agents  at 
Detroit  and  upon  the  Maumee.  The  fur-trade  in  the  North- 
western Territory  was  almost  wholly  controlled  by  these  Brit- 
ish traders,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  checking  the  ad- 
vance of  the  American  population  across  the  Ohio,  which 
would  sound  the  knell  of  approaching  dissolution  to  their  mo- 
nopoly. A state  of  active  hostilities  renewed  by  the  savages 
might  yet  defer  for  many  years  the  advance  of  white  settle- 
ments north  of  the  Ohio,  and  thus  prolong  the  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  fur-trade.  Such  were  the  views  and  conclusions  of  the 
British  agents  and  traders  at  Detroit  and  at  other  points  south 
of  Lake  Erie. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1786  that  these  hostilities  be- 
came so  frequent  and  daring  that  a recourse  to  arms  was  deem- 
ed the  only  mode  by  which  the  settlements  and  emigrants  upon 
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the  river  could  be  secured  from  continual  danger.  Murders 
had  already  been  frequent,  not  only  on  the  river,  but  in  the  set- 
tlements, and  the  people  of  Kentucky  became  clamorous  for 
an  invasion  of  the  Indian  country. 

To  inflict  suitable  chastisement  upon  the  Shawanese  nation, 
it  was  resolved  to  invade  their  country  with  two  mounted  ex- 
peditions ; one  against  the  eastern,  and  the  other  against  the 
western  portion  of  their  towns,  and  completely  to  ravage  with 
fire  and  sword  the  whole  country  from  the  Scioto  to  the  Wa- 
bash. The  command  of  the  campaign  was  given  to  General 
Clark,  whose  name  alone  carried  terror  to  the  savages.  Many 
of  the  officers  who  volunteered  to  serve  under  him  were  among 
the  first  military  men  of  Kentucky  ; and  among  the  private  sol- 
diers were  some  of  the  most  fearless  backwoodsmen  in  all  the 
West. 

The  brigade  was  to  consist  of  two  full  regiments,  or  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  men,  which  were  to  enter  the  Indian  country 
in  two  divisions.  The  main  body,  under  General  Clark  in  per- 
son, was  to  rendezvous  at  “the  Falls,”  and  advance  across  the 
country  by  way  of  White  River  to  Vincennes,  at  which  place 
they  were  to  meet  their  supplies  forwarded- by  water.  From 
this  place  they  were  to  ravage  the  whole  country  upon  the 
head  waters  of  the  Wabash,  as  far  as  Tippecanoe  and  Eel 
Rivers. 

The  other  division,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Logan, 
was  to  advance  from  their  rendezvous  at  “ Kenton’s  Station,” 
three  miles  from  Limestone,  by  way  of  the  Little  Miami,  to  its 
sources,  and  thence  to  ravage  the  whole  country  from  the  Sci- 
oto westward  down  Mad  River  to  the  Great  Miami.* 

Such  was  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  this  warlike  and  restless  nation.  To  accomplish  this, 
all  Kentucky  was  in  commotion,  and  all  were  emulous  in  ad- 
vancing the  preparations  which  were  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  formidable  invasions  which  had  ever  proceeded  from 
Kentucky,  and  one  which  would  strike  terror  into  the  remotest 
tribes.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  expedition  would  encoun- 
ter any  formidable  force  of  imbodied  savages  in  arms,  for  the 
troops  themselves  were  to  bear  the  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proach. The  object  was  to  inflict  a severe  chastisement  upon 
the  Shawanese  nation  for  the  many  murders  and  depredations 


* M ‘Donald’s  Sketches,  p.  250,  251. 
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committed  by  their  war-parties  and  marauders  by  destroying 
their  towns,  laying  waste  their  fields,  and  destroying  their  re- 
sources, and  breaking  up  their  settlements  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  Kentucky. 

For  the  supply  of  the  Wabash  expedition,  nine  keel-boats 
were  freighted  with  stores  and  provisions,  and  dispatched  by 
way  of  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  for  Vincennes.  Such  was  the 
active  state  of  preparation  until  the  close  of  September,  when 
the  troops  were  ready  to  take  up  the  line  of  march. 

On  the  first  of  October  Colonel  Logan  began  to  move  his  di- 
vision, consisting  of  seven  hundred  mounted  riflemen.  After  a 
rapid  march  of  ninety  miles,  he  surprised  the  Indian  town  of 
Chillicothe,  upon  the  sources  Qf  the  Little  Miami.  Conducted 
by  Captain  Kenton,  at  the  head  of  a company  of  picked  men 
from  his  own  neighborhood,  such  was  the  celerity  and  precision 
of  his  movements  that  two  Indian  towns,  situated  one  mile  apart, 
were  simultaneously  surprised  by  two  separate  columns  of  his 
command.  A large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  were 
either  captured  or  killed  in  their  attempt  at  resistance.  The 
towns  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  extensive  fields  of  ripe 
corn  were  laid  waste  and  destroyed,  so  as  to  cut  off  their  future 
supplies.  The  few  who  escaped  gave  the  alarm  to  other  towns, 
from  which  the  savages  fled  with  great  precipitation,  leaving 
their  wigwams,  cabins,  and  fields  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders. 
Four  other  towns,  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  together  with 
their  fields,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  country  east  and 
west  upon  the  waters  of  the  Scioto,  and  upon  the  sources  of 
Mad  River,  was  ravaged  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles  around, 
when  Colonel  Logan  and  his  victorious  companions  prepared 
to  return  with  their  prisoners. 

The  whole  number  of  Indians  slain  in  the  different  skirmishes 
was  about  thirty.  The  troop  lost  ten  men  killed,  besides  sev- 
eral wounded,  during  the  campaign.* 

But  General  Clark  was  less  fortunate.  After  a circuitous 
march  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  Vincennes,  with 
more  than  a thousand  mounted  riflemen,  he  found  his  supplies 
had  not  arrived,  having  been  delayed  by  extreme  low  water  in 
the  river.  His  further  advance  was  unavoidably  arrested. 
Nine  days  was  he  compelled  to  remain  inactive  at  Vincennes, 
awaiting  the  tardy  arrival  of  supplies  for  his  men.  The  troops 

* M'Donald’s  Sketches,  p.  251. 
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had  left  Kentucky  full  of  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  to  acquit  them- 
selves by  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  and  the  sudden  de- 
struction of  the  Indian  towns.  Each  day  tended  to  damp  the 
military  spirit  of  the  men,  and  impatience  began  to  undermine 
military  subordination,  and  introduce  disaffection  for  the  ser- 
vice. A few  days  elapsed,  when  the  continued  delay  of  the 
expected  supplies  placed  them  upon  short  allowance,  and  in- 
creased their  impatience  almost  to  mutiny.  Still,  the  pervad- 
ing influence  of  their  beloved  commander  restrained  them  until 
the  expected  arrival  of  the  supplies.  But  the  arrival  was  a 
greater  disappointment  than  its  delay.  Inspection  proved  too 
clearly  that  the  pickled  beef  was  highly  tainted  from  the  excess- 
ive heat ; scarcely  rations  for  three  days  remained  in  a sound 
condition,  and  the  hostile  towns  were  yet  distant  at  least  two 
hundred  miles.  General  Clark  would  have  proceeded  in  his 
march,  and  quartered  upon  the  enemy ; but  the  discontent  of 
his  men  had  broken  out  into  insubordination,  and  many,  refus- 
ing to  advance,  demanded  to  be  led  back  to  Kentucky.  The 
fury  of  the  savage  they  could  encounter,  but  the  more  appalling 
form  of  famine  they  would  not  meet,  and  they  refused  to  ad- 
vance.* 

In  vain  the  veteran  commander  and  the  successful  leader, 
“ in  the  most  persuasive  terms  of  entreaty,”  implored  the  mu- 
tineers to  advance  to  the  enemy’s  towns.  At  length  a body 
of  three  hundred  men,  encouraged  by  some  officers  of  rank, 
regardless  of  the  honor  of  the  soldier,  or  the  disgrace  of  an 
inglorious  retreat,  retired  from  the  expedition. 

With  little  more  than  half  his  original  force,  General  Clark 
advanced  toward  the  Indian  towns,  and  after  several  days 
of  fruitless  search  for  Indians,  who  had  received  intelligence 
of  the  formidable  preparations  against  them,  he  returned  to  the 
Falls,  covered  with  shame  and  confusion  at  the  unmerited  dis- 
grace which,  for  the  first  time,  had  rested  upon  his  arms.f 

Such  had  been  the  effect  of  inaction  to  undisciplined  troops, 
although  naturally  courageous,  and  commanded  by  the  most 
extraordinary  military  genius  of  his  day.  For  want  of  timely 
supplies  a brave  army  was  dissolved,  and  the  conqueror  of 
Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  returned  ingloriously  from  an  enter- 
prise which,  with  proper  supplies,  he  would  have  surmounted 
without  an  effort. 


See  Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  151,  152. 
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But  the  fact  of  the  entire  failure  of  his  division  of  the  expe- 
dition seemed  to  prey  upon  his  spirits,  and  he  ceased  to  be 
the  iron-hearted  chieftain  of  1778,  as  he  began  to  feel  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  fellow-citizens  no  less  than  the  neglect  of  his 
native  state,  which  had  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  his  early 
toil  and  suffering.  In  his  many  efforts  for  the  defense  of  the 
unprotected  settlements  during  his  most  vigorous  period  of  life, 
he  had  become  involved  in  liabilities  for  money  which  his  re- 
sources did  not  enable  him  to  pay  ; and  his  creditors,  regard- 
less of  the  high  claims  which  he  had  upon  their  forbearance, 
began  to  oppress  him  with  legal  coercion.  At  length,  har- 
assed by  vexatious  lawsuits  and  oppressive  executions  for  the 
recovery  of  money  which  had  been  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state,  he  became  stripped  of  his  personal  as  well  as  his 
landed  estate,  and  was  left  poor  and  destitute. 

General  Clark  was  a native  of  Albemarle  county  in  Virginia. 
He  was  early  engaged  in  defense  of  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Virginia,  and  served  as  a captain  under  General  Lewis  in  the 
campaign  to  the  Scioto,  and  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  “ the  Point.”  For  the  first  eight  years  af- 
ter the  commencement  of  the  war  of  Independence,  he  was 
the  life  of  all  defensive  operations  in  Kentucky  and  other  por- 
tions of  Western  Virginia.  His  campaign  against  Kaskaskia 
in  1778,  and  against  Vincennes  in  1779,  for  fortitude,  daring 
intrepidity,  and  military  skill,  are  not  surpassed  in  the  annals 
of  war,  surrounded  as  he  was  with  the  most  limited  resources. 
In  his  defense  of  Kentucky  he  shed  a lustre  over  the  chivalry 
of  that  state,  and  carried  the  arms  of  Virginia  triumphantly  to 
the  Mississippi.  To  testify  the  exalted  regard  entertained  for 
her  hero,  she  had  presented  him  with  two  swords,  and  at  last, 
when  old  age  and  poverty  had  overtaken  him,  the  bounty  of 
his  native  state  was  extended  to  him  as  a support  for  his  de- 
clining years.* 

* To  the  honor  of  Virginia,  although  she  failed  suitably  to  reward  him  for  his  many 
services,  or  to  shield  him  against  the  claims  of  public  creditors,  she  did  not  desert  him 
in  the  darkest  hour,  when  poverty  and  old  age  had  borne  him  down.  She  had  repeat- 
edly testified  her  exalted  estimate  of  his  services  ; but  his  necessities  required  some- 
thing more  than  empty  honors.  In  September,  1779,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  author- 
ized by  the  Legislature,  presented  Colonel  Clark  an  elegant  sword  in  token  of  gratitude 
for  his  extraordinary  services  and  gallantry.  Several  years  afterward,  harassed  for 
claims  created  for  the  public  service,  and  stripped  of  his  property  for  public  debts, 
smarting  under  the  anguish  of  the  injustice  of  his  state,  and  the  ingratitude  of  his 
country,  in  a fit  of  despair  he  indignantly  broke  this  sword  in  pieces  and  threw  it  from 
him,  disdaining  to  possess  the  empty  mockery  of  his  wrongs.  Subsequently,  in  the 
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[A.D.  1787.]  This  invasion  of  the  Shawanese  country 
served  only  to  exasperate  that  fierce  and  vindictive  nation. 
They  immediately  commenced  active  hostilities  against  the 
whole  line  of  the  Kentucky  frontier.  During  the  winter  and 
succeeding  spring  they  infested  the  settlements  near  the  Ohio, 
as  well  as  those  more  remote,  with  their  marauding  and  war 
parties,  which  did  not  confine  their  operations  exclusively  to 
the  capture  of  horses,  but  exerted  themselves  also  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  scalps,  the  trophies  of  their  efforts  against  the  en- 
emies of  their  race. 

Such  was  the  frequency  of  these  murders  and  depredations 
during  the  summer  of  1787,  throughout  the  counties  of  Mason 
and  Bourbon,  that  the  inhabitants  were  again  compelled  to 
congregate  in  “ stations”  and  forts,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  ex- 
posure to  the  vengeance  of  the  lurking  savage.  The  whole 
country  was  again  in  a state  of  actual  Indian  war ; the  labors 
of  the  field  and  the  intercourse  between  settlements  were  safe 
only  under  the  protection  of  an  armed  guard,  while  the  Ohio 
River  was  under  a state  of  savage  blockade.* 

Impatient  of  this  insecure  state  of  the  settlements,  Captain 
Kenton  proposed  to  lead  an  invasion  into  the  Indian  country, 
and  retaliate  upon  the  hostile  towns  of  the  Scioto.  Early  in 
the  autumn,  Colonel  Todd,  of  Lexington,  and  Major  Hingston, 

year  1812,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  sympathizing  with  him  in  his  misfortunes,  in 
token  of  their  esteem  and  gratitude,  voted  him  another  sword,  with  proper  emblems 
and  devices,  to  be  presented  by  the  governor. — See  Butler’s  Kentucky,  Appendix,  p. 
480,  and  437-439.  General  Clark  lived  several  years  afterward,  in  poverty  and  obscu- 
rity, his  only  dependence  being  his  pension  from  the  State  of  Virginia  as  a half-pay  of- 
ficer, amounting  to  four  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

* The  renewal  of  active  hostilities  by  the  Indians  at  this  time  was  the  result  of  in- 
stigation and  intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities  of  Canada.  In  1786,  Presi- 
dent Washington  dispatched  Baron  Steuben  as  commissioner  to  Sir  Frederic  Haldi- 
mand,  Governor  of  Canada  at  Quebec,  fully  authorized  to  receive  possession  of  the 
northwestern  posts,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  But  the  govern- 
or infonned  the  baron  that  the  posts  would  not  be  surrendered  ; he  also  refused  to  fur- 
nish him  with  passports  for  the  prosecution  of  his  journey  to  Detroit.  The  same  winter 
a grand  council  of  the  northwestern  tribes  was  assembled  at  Detroit,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  delegates  from  the  Six  Nations,  the  Hurons,  Ottawas,  Miamis,  Shawanese,  Chip- 
pewas,  Delawares,  Potawatamies,  and  Cherokees.  At  the  council  convened  in  Decem- 
ber were  the  British  agents  M'Key,  Elliott,  Simon  Girty,  and  Sir  Alexander  M’Kenzie, 
“ dressed  and  painted  in  the  Indian  style.”  At  this  council  the  Indians  were  urged  to 
unite  their  efforts  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  American  settlements  beyond  the  Ohio  ; 
and  Sir  Alexander,  just  from  his  exploring  tour  through  remote  northern  tribes,  assured 
them  that  their  red  brethren  north  of  the  Lakes  were  ready  to  join  them  in  resisting  the 
American  claims.  They  also  had  assurance  of  the  aid  and  countenance  of  his  Britannic 
majesty.  To  give  them  more  efficient  aid,  a new  British  fort  was  soon  afterward  erect- 
ed upon  the  Maumee,  just  below  “the  Rapids.” — See  Lanman’s  History  of  Michigan. 
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united  with  Captain  Kenton  in  organizing  an  expedition  of 
three  hundred  mounted  riflemen  for  the  destruction  of  the 
towns  on  the  north  fork  of  Paint  Creek.  From  their  rendez- 
vous, near  Kenton’s  Station,  the  troop  proceeded  toward  the 
Shawanese  towns.  Crossing  the  Ohio  at  Limestone,  they  ar- 
rived, after  a rapid  and  secret  march,  at  the  town  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  on  the  north  fork  of  Paint  Creek,  which  they  surprised 
and  destroyed,  after  killing  several  Indians  and  capturing 
some  prisoners.  The  country  for  many  miles  round  was 
ravaged,  and  the  fields  of  ripe  corn  were  destroyed.  After  an 
absence  of  ten  days,  the  troop  returned  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.* 

[A.D.  1788.]  The  Indian  incursions  continued  to  increase  in 
frequency  and  audacity  during  the  summer  of  1788  ; the  sava- 
ges became  more  vindictive  and  blood-thirsty,  making  frequent 
attacks  upon  emigrants  descending  the  river,  as  well  as  upon 
any  parties  of  scouts  or  rangers  with  whom  they  came  in  col- 
lision. 

Yet  emigration  to  Kentucky  did  not  cease.  The  settlements 
of  Mason  and  Bourbon  counties,  although  exposed  to  continual 
danger,  continued  to  augment  their  population  by  the  numer- 
ous arrivals  of  emigrant  families,  who  erected  new  stations  for 
their  own  security,  or  united  with  the  occupants  of  older  sta- 
tions for  mutual  defense.  To  intercept  the  war  parties  in  their 
advance  or  retreat,  armed  detachments  were  distributed  near 
certain  frequented  routes  ; and  in  several  instances  parties  of 
savages  were  overtaken  and  dispersed,  while  their  stolen  horses 
were  recovered. f 

In  the  partisan  warfare  for  the  defense  of  the  settlements, no 
man  was  more  active,  or  took  a more  prominent  part,  than 
Captain  Simon  Kenton. 

At  one  time  a marauding  party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Indians 
nad  established  their  rendezvous  within  a few  miles  of  Ken- 
ton’s Station,  until  they  had  collected  their  complement  of 
horses.  Kenton  undertook  to  discover  their  trail,  and  to  inter- 
cept them  as  they  retired  with  their  booty.  With  a party  of 
hunters,  he  set  out  and  discovered  their  trail  and  crossing- 
place  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  Locust  Creek.  Crossing 
the  Ohio,  he  pursued  their  trail  for  several  miles  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  animal  instinct,  and  late  in  the  evening  came  upon 

* M'Donald’s  Sketches,  p.  252.  t Idem,  p.  253. 
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the  fresh  trace,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  encamp  for  the 
night.  Cautiously  concealing  his  men  until  dark,  he  made  a 
sudden  and  furious  onset  upon  their  encampment.  The  In- 
dians, alarmed  at  the  unexpected  attack,  and  ignorant  of  the 
number  of  the  assailants,  fled  precipitately  at  the  first  fire, 
leaving  one  of  their  number  killed,  all  their  camp  equipage, 
some  of  their  guns,  and  all  their  horses.  The  party  returned 
home  in  triumph,  to  the  great  gratification  of  the  settlement.* 

As  the  tide  of  emigration  continued  to  swell  the  population 
of  Kentucky,  the  Shawanese  malcontents  became  more  and 
more  exasperated  ; and  the  recent  incursions  by  the  mounted 
riflemen  had  induced  many  from  other  tribes  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Shawanese.  They  were  willing  to  assist 
in  arresting  the  advance  of  the  white  settlements,  and  to  pro- 
long their  own  national  existence  ; and  the  more  now,  since 
the  white  population  was  already  advancing  across  the  Ohio 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Harmar  and  Fort  Washington. 
Hence,  strong  hostile  parties  advanced  to  the  Ohio  to  redouble 
their  efforts  for  harassing  the  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  for  arresting  the  descent  of  emigrants. 

To  effect  these  objects,  atrocious  murders  were  commit- 
ted upon  defenseless  females  and  children.  Emigrants  for 
Kentucky,  descending  the  Ohio,  although  protected  from  the 
rifle  while  floating  in  their  family  arks  and  covered  barges, 
were  exposed  to  continual  danger  from  the  bands  of  warriors 
lurking  upon  the  shores,  and  ever  ready  to  attack,  decoy,  or 
pursue  any  unprotected  or  unguarded  boats.  Yet  the  river 
was  continually  thronged  with  the  adventurous  emigrants,  de- 
scending, mostly  in  strong  parties  for  mutual  defense,  in  boats, 
barges,  and  every  species  of  river  craft,  freighted  with  fami- 
lies, goods,  agricultural  implements,  horses,  and  domestic  stock 
of  all  kinds,  for  their  future  residences.  Did  any  one  of  these 
become  separated  from  the  rest,  or  did  they  incautiously  ap- 
proach the  shore,  or  attempt  to  make  a landing,  the  eye  of  the 
wily  savage  was  upon  them  ; and  if  the  sharp  crack  of  his  rifle 
did  not  carry  death  to  the  pilot,  or  others  on  deck,  it  was  be- 
cause he  contemplated  a wholesale  capture  and  massacre  by 
a successful  ambuscade.  Was  any  party  of  emigrants  too 
strong  for  open  attack,  the  wily  Indian,  from  his  concealment 
on  shore,  with  his  rifle  deliberately  picked  off,  one  by  one, 

* MTJonald’s  Sketches,  p.  253. 
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those  who  incautiously  exposed  their  persons  above  the  decks. 
Did  a party  of  them  have  occasion  to  go  on  shore  for  fire- 
wood, to  kill  the  game  which  presented  on  the  bank,  or  to  give 
their  stock  temporary  freedom  from  the  narrow  prison  of  the 
boat,  or  to  enjoy  an  evening  stroll  on  land,  the  lurking  savage, 
from  his  covert,  cautiously  observed  every  movement,  and  so 
planned  his  ambuscade  as  to  make  a sure  and  easy  capture,  or 
a slaughter  of  the  whole. 

[A.D.  1789.]  While  parties  thus  waylaid  the  river  banks, 
others  were  incessant,  in  their  roaming  incursions  through  the 
settlements,  waylaying  every  path,  ambuscading  every  neigh- 
borhood, lurking  as  invisibly  as  the  wolf  near  every  residence, 
watching  every  family  spring,  ensconced  in  every  corn-field 
and  near  every  cross-road,  patiently  waiting  whole  days  and 
nights  for  the  approaching  victim. 

Although  the  “ Northwestern  Territory”  had  been  erected 
into  a territorial  government,  and  the  Federal  authorities  were 
nominally  exercising  jurisdiction  over  it;  although  several  mil- 
itary posts  had  been  established  on  the  western  bank,  the  dep- 
redations and  incursions  of  the  savages  were  unrestrained. 
Avoiding  the  fortified  places  and  military  stations,  which  could 
not  be  attacked  with  impunity,  they  passed  on  to  feeble  settle- 
ments and  unprotected  neighborhoods,  where  scalps  and  plun- 
der were  easily  obtained,  and  where  caution  and  cunning  se- 
cured an  easy  victory. 

The  hostile  incursions  into  the  Kentucky  settlements  in  1789 
commenced  early  in  March,  and  were  continued  occasionally 
until  May,  when  they  became  frequent  and  alarming.  These 
parties  consisted  chiefly  of  warriors  from  the  towns  upon  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Miami  and  of  branches  flowing  into  the 
Scioto  and  Great  Miami,  and  the  field  of  their  operations  was 
the  whole  range  of  settlements  near  the  Ohio,  from  Fort  Har- 
mar  to  the  mouth  of  Salt  River. 

From  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  August  there  had  been 
thirteen  persons  killed  and  ten  wounded  by  Indians  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Jefferson,  besides  twenty  horses  stolen.  In  the  county  of 
Nelson,  two  persons  had  been  killed  and  two  wmunded,  be- 
sides twenty  horses  stolen.  In  Lincoln  county,  two  persons 
had  been  killed  and  two  wounded,  and  twenty-five  horses 
stolen.  In  Madison  county,  one  person  had  been  killed  and 
three  wounded,  and  ten  horses  stolen.  In  Bourbon  county, 
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two  persons  had  been  wounded  and  fifteen  horses  stolen.  In 
Mason  county,  two  persons  had  been  killed  and  forty-one 
horses  stolen.  In  Woodford  county,  one  boy  had  been  kill- 
ed and  several  horses  stolen.  Many  other  harassing  depre- 
dations of  less  note  had  been  perpetrated  by  lurking  par- 
ties of  savages,  so  that  the  whole  frontier  region  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  Ohio  was  kept  in  a state  of  continual  alarm  and 
apprehension.  Parties  of  Indians  often  penetrated  unperceiv- 
ed into  the  very  heart  of  Kentucky,  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
from  the  Ohio.  In  Woodford  county,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
two  men  were  fired  upon  by  a party  of  Indians,  but  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  one  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle.  On  the  night 
succeeding,  the  same  party  stole  eleven  horses  in  that  vicinity. 
A party  of  men  next  day  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  and, 
having  overtaken  them,  killed  two  of  them,  and  recovered  most 
of  the  horses.  On  the  16th  of  August,  a party  of  Indians  in 
ambuscade  captured  six  negroes.  Having  retreated  half  a 
mile  with  the  captives,  and  fearing  pursuit,  they  tomahawked 
four  of  them,  and  the  other  two  escaped.  Two  of  those  who 
were  left  for  dead  finally  recovered.  The  same  party,  on  the 
following  night,  stole  a number  of  horses,  with  which  they  fled 
across  the  Ohio.  Next  day  a party  of  forty  men,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  Johnson,  set  out  in  pursuit,  and  followed  them 
to  the  Ohio  River,  about  twenty-five  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Miami.  Here  part  of  the  company  returned  ; but 
twenty-six  of  them  volunteered  to  cross  the  river  and  continue 
the  pursuit.  Having  followed  their  trail  about  twelve  miles 
further,  they  came  upon  the  Indians,  encamped  at  a salt  lick. 
By  a vigorous  and  unexpected  attack  in  two  divisions,  the  In- 
dians were  at  length  routed,  and  forty  horses  were  recovered. 
Lieutenant  Johnson  lost  two  men  killed  and  three  wounded.* 
Other  parties  of  Indians  had  penetrated  the  settlements,  and 
served  to  keep  up  alarm  and  apprehension  among  the  fron- 
tier people  ; and  occasional  murders  and  depredations  were 
continued,  with  but  little  intermission,  until  checked  by  the 
severity  of  winter.  In  December  the  Indians  killed  three  men 
within  twelve  miles  of  Danville,  at  “ Carpenter’s  Station,”  and 
five  others  on  Russell’s  Creek,  besides  some  who  were  wound- 
ed and  escaped. f 

* See  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  84,  folio  edition. 

t Idem,  p.  86. 
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Such  was  the  stale  of  Indian  hostilities  in  the  District  of 
Kentucky.  The  same  predatory  warfare  had  been  carried  on 
against  the  western  counties  of  Virginia,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Ohio,  over  nearly  three  hundred  miles  of  exposed  frontier,  ex- 
tending as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy. 

[A.D.  1790.]  The  year  1790  opened  with  a more  vigorous 
and  extensive  series  of  depredations  and  murders  upon  the  em- 
igrants, who  were  advancing  in  great  numbers  to  Kentucky 
and  to  various  points  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Ohio  River. 

In  January,  a family  boat  or  covered  barge,  with  ten  per- 
sons on  board,  was  captured  by  the  Indians  only  about  sixteen 
miles  above  Limestone.  Nine  of  the  persons  were  killed,  and 
their  dead  bodies,  scalped,  were  afterward  found  in  the  boat. 
One  woman  was  taken  captive. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  a party  of  fifty  desperadoes, 
chiefly  Shawanese,  with  a few  Cherokees,  stationed  themselves 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  operations  more  successfully. 

From  this  rendezvous  they  continued  for  several  weeks  to 
interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  river,  besides  dispatching  occa- 
sional scalping  parties  into  the  frontier  settlements  for  mur- 
der and  plunder.  Not  a boat  could  pass  without  receiving  a 
volley  from  their  rifles  when  stratagem  and  deception  failed 
to  bring  them  to  shore.  For  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
crews  and  commanders  of  boats,  they  had  one  or  more  white 
captives,  who  were  made  to  present  themselves  as  objects  of 
distress,  to  decoy  boats  to  their  relief,  while  the  Indians  laid 
concealed  ready  to  kill  those  on  board,  and,  when  practicable, 
to  capture  the  boat.  By  this  device  they  succeeded  in  decoy- 
ing several  boats  to  shore,  which  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  savages. 

On  the  20th  of  March  they  attacked  and  captured  the  boat 
of  John  May,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  with  six  persons  on  board. 
May  and  one  other  person  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  taken 
captive.  Next  day  an  open  pirogue,  with  six  men,  was  ascend- 
ing the  river,  when  the  Indians  fired  upon  it  and  killed  every 
soul  on  board.* 

About  the  last  of  March  a party  of  Indians  captured  and  car- 
ried off  three  persons  from  Brashear’s  Creek,  near  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio.  A few  days  afterward  they  killed  two  men  while 
working  a field  in  the  same  vicinity.  About  the  same  time  a 

* American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  86,  87. 
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party  of  Indians  from  the  Wabash  captured  a boat  laden  with 
salt  at  the  mouth  of  Salt  River,  having  killed  and  scalped  three 
men  who  had  charge  of  the  cargo.* 

A short  time  previously  two  men  had  been  killed,  and  one 
woman  and  five  children  taken  captive,  in  Kennedy’s  Bottom, 
on  the  Ohio,  twenty-five  miles  above  Limestone.  On  the  2d  of 
April,  Colonel  Ward,  from  Greenbrier,  in  company  with  sev- 
eral family  boats  from  the  Monongahela,  was  attacked  by  In- 
dians near  the  same  place.  One  man  was  killed  ; the  remain- 
der, accelerating  their  flight  by  the  abandonment  of  one  boat 
and  its  contents  to  the  enemy,  and  placing  the  hands  on  the 
others,  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape,  after  a severe  chase 
of  two  hours. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  Colonel  George  Thompson,  in  company 
with  three  family  boats,  was  attacked  near  the  same  place  by 
the  same  Indians.  After  failing  to  decoy  the  boats  ashore, 
they  manned  a barge,  which  they  had  captured,  with  thirty 
warriors,  and  set  out  in  vigorous  pursuit.  To  preserve  the 
lives  of  the  families  on  board,  two  boats  were  abandoned,  and 
the  hands  transferred  to  Colonel  Thompson’s  barge,  in  which, 
with  the  oars  double-manned,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing their  escape,  after  a vigorous  chase  of  fifteen  miles.  The 
Indians,  despairing  of  successful  pursuit,  gave  up  the  chase,  and 
returned  to  take  possession  of  the  boats  which  had  been  aban- 
doned. The  boats  thus  lost  contained  twenty-eight  horses,  a 
large  amount  of  household  furniture,  besides  dry-goods  to  the 
value  of  nearly  five  thousand  dollars.]* 

On  the  18th  of  April,  it  being  Sunday,  a company  of  defense- 
less women  and  children  returning  from  preaching  at  Hartford 
Town  to  a station  on  Rough  Creek,  were  attacked  by  a party 
of  Indians,  who  killed  a boy  and  a girl,  both  of  whom  were 
tomahawked  and  scalped.  One  old  woman  was  tomahawked 
and  scalped  alive,  and  her  daughter  was  carried  off  captive. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  nine  miles  above  Limestone,  a barge 
containing  sixteen  persons,  including  an  officer  and  eight  regu- 
lar soldiers,  in  company  with  goods,  household  furniture,  and 
horses,  was  captured  by  a party  of  twenty  Indians  from  the 
Scioto.  Five  persons  were  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner,  three  escaped,  and  eight  were  taken  captive. J 

* American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  88.  t Idem.  p.  86. 

t Idem,  p.  88. 
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Soon  afterward  the  Indians  captured  two  boys,  who  were 
hunting  near  “ Loudon’s  Station,”  on  the  head  waters  of  Dren- 
non’s  Lick  Creek.  On  the  23d  of  May  the  Indians  fired  upon 
a company  of  unarmed  people  returning  from  church,  near 
Clear  Creek ; one  man  was  killed  on  the  spot ; one  young 
woman  was  taken  prisoner,  who,  after  having  been  driven  ten 
miles  on  foot,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  was  tomahawked  and 
scalped.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  Indian  hostilities  upon  the  Ohio  River 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1790.  Nor  were  these  all: 
many  murders  and  outrages  upon  other  portions  of  the  settle- 
ments must  be  omitted,  lest  the  enumeration  become  tedious. 

To  suppress  these  hostilities  on  the  Ohio,  General  Harmar, 
early  in  April,  had  sent  a detachment  of  one  hundred  regular 
troops,  and  two  hundred  Kentucky  militia,  under  General 
Scott,  to  surprise  and  capture  this  band  of  desperadoes,  whose 
camp  was  not  far  from  the  Scioto  ; but  the  detachment  failed 
to  accomplish  that  object.  The  Indians  eluded  pursuit  as  ef- 
fectually as  so  many  wolves,  and  the  detachment  returned  to 
Limestone,  bringing  four  Indian  scalps  as  their  only  trophies.f 

During  the  whole  summer,  volunteer  companies  and  scout- 
ing parties  had  been  in  motion  along  the  Kentucky  shore,  and 
detachments  had  been  sent  occasionally  from  Fort  Harmar  and 
Fort  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  any  Indian 
camps  that  might  be  found  within  striking  distance  of  the  settle- 
ments. The  activity  with  which  these  defensive  movements 
were  made  along  the  Ohio,  below  the  Kenhawa,  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  diverting  the  operations  of  the  hostile  bands  from 
Kentucky  to  the  settlements  of  Western  Virginia  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Kenhawa  and  the  Monongahela. 

Western  Virginia. — On  the  19th  of  September,  a party  of 
Indians  penetrated  into  the  country  within  nine  miles  of  Clarks- 
burg, in  Harrison  county,  where  they  killed  and  scalped  four 
persons,  and  captured  four  others.  On  the  22d,  they  killed  a 
woman  and  two  children,  and  burned  the  house.  The  same 
night,  in  that  vicinity,  they  burned  another  house,  from  which 
the  family  had  just  escaped.  The  same  party  continued  in 
that  region  for  several  days,  committing  like  depredations,  un- 
til the  28th  of  September,  when  they  departed,  having  stolen 

* American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  p.  90,  91. 
t Idem,  p.  91.  Also,  Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  190. 
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eleven  horses  from  that  county,  and  having  killed  a large  num- 
ber of  hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

Kenhawa  county  did  not  escape.  Several  persons  were 
killed,  and  others  who  escaped  had  been  fired  upon  by  the 
Indians.  Several  negroes,  and  more  than  twenty  horses, 
had  been  stolen,  besides  other  depredations  near  Point  Pleas- 
ant and  Charleston.  Such  had  been  the  hostilities  of  the  In- 
dians upon  the  northwestern  frontier  before  the  Federal  govern- 
ment would  consent  to  abandon  fruitless  negotiation  for  the 
last  resort  of  nations. 

[A.D.  1791.]  The  population  of  Kentucky,  by  the  close  of 
the  year  1790,  had  increased  to  more  than  eighty  thousand 
souls.  The  whole  country  for  two  years  was  in  a state  of  ex- 
citement and  military  parade  in  defending  her  own  frontier,  and 
in  giving  aid  to  the  expeditions  of  the  Federal  government  un- 
der Generals  Harmar  and  St.  Clair,  against  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  northwestern  territory.*  Both  of  these  expeditions  ter- 
minated disastrously  to  the  American  arms,  and  brought  no 
permanent  relief  to  Kentucky.  Yet  they  served  in  some  de- 
gree to  divert  their  attention  and  their  operations  from  the  set- 
tlements east  and  south  of  the  Ohio.  Thus  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky enjoyed  a temporary  respit  from  alarms  and  dangers  at 
home,  although  many  of  her  citizens  were  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paigns which  withdrew  the  seat  of  war  from  the  Ohio  River  to 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  But  this  respit  was  of  short 
duration ; for  after  the  disastrous  campaign  of  General  St.  Clair, 
the  Indians,  elated  by  their  late  successes,  renewed  their  hos- 
tilities with  increased  vigor  upon  the  exposed  population  of 
Kentucky,  but  especially  in  the  counties  of  Mason,  Bourbon, 
Nelson,  and  Jefferson. 

[A.D.  1793.]  These  settlements  were  defended  by  volun- 
teer detachments,  which  patrolled  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion, to  observe  any  Indian  movements  which  might  be  attempt- 
ed. Sometimes  a bold  spirit  of  partisan  warfare  led  voluntary 
detachments  to  pursue  the  trail  of  the  Indians  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  settlements  to  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio.  Of  these 
partisan  leaders,  none  were  more  persevering  and  more  daring 
than  Captain  Simon  Kenton.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  excursions  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  year  1792 
was  against  a party  of  warriors  commanded  by  the  Shawanese 

* See  chap,  xi.,  "Indian  Wars  and  Military  Operations  of  the  United  States,”  &c. 
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chief  Tecumseh,  who  subsequently  became  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished warriors  of  his  nation  and  age. 

To  avenge  themselves  upon  the  hostile  Indians  on  the  Little 
Miami,  whose  incursions  and  depredations  had  become  exceed- 
ingly harassing  to  the  settlements,  none  was  so  fit  as  Captain 
Kenton.  With  a volunteer  company  of  thirty-seven  men,  all 
excellent  hunters  and  woodsmen,  young,  bold,  cautious,  and 
trained  by  himself,  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  a band  of  Indian 
marauders,  which  had  retired  from  the  settlements  with  a large 
number  of  horses.  Following  their  trail  across  the  Ohio  and 
advancing  up  the  Little  Miami,  he  discovered  “ signs”  of  his 
near  approach  to  an  Indian  encampment  on  the  East  Fork, 
about  a mile  above  the  present  town  of  Williamsburg,  in  Ham- 
ilton county,  Ohio.  Concealing  his  company  from  observa- 
tion, he  advanced  to  reconnoiter  the  camp,  in  company  with 
three  excellent  marksmen,  among  whom  was  Cornelius  Wash- 
burn, whose  pulse  was  as  regular  and  whose  nerves  were  as 
steady  while  taking  aim  at  an  Indian  as  if  he  were  practicing 
at  the  target,  and  who  had  never  failed  to  distinguish  himself 
as  an  intrepid  soldier.  An  Indian  on  horseback,  hunting  for 
deer,  with  his  horse-bell  open,*  was  approaching  in  the  dis- 
tance. Kenton,  concealing  himself  and  his  companions,  di- 
rected Washburn  to  shoot  the  Indian  so  soon  as  fairly  within 
reach  of  his  rifle.  The  savage  advanced,  unconscious  of  dan- 
ger, until  he  had  reached  an  open  place,  when  Kenton,  to  ar- 
rest his  attention,  gave  a signal  with  his  voice.  The  Indian 
instantly  halted  to  discover  whence  the  sound,  and  in  a mo- 
ment, at  the  crack  of  Washburn’s  rifle,  he  fell  to  the  ground  a 
lifeless  corpse.  Such  are  the  artifices  mutually  practiced  by 
the  white  man  and  the  Indian. 

Kenton  and  his  companion  remained  stationary,  while  Wash- 
burn and  a comrade  advanced  cautiously  along  the  trail  to 
make  further  observations.  A few  hundred  yards  brought 
them  within  hearing  of  a large  number  of  horse-bells,  indica- 
tive of  the  Indian  camp,  near  which  the  horses  were  feeding. 
With  the  utmost  circumspection,  Washburn  quickly  retired  to 
communicate  the  fact  to  his  captain.  A council  was  immedi- 

* The  Indians  have  a bell  attached  to  each  horse,  to  facilitate  their  search  for  them 
when  at  large  in  the  woods.  If  a deer  hear  the  sound  of  a horse-bell  in  the  forest,  in- 
stead of  flying,  he  will  stand  with  wonder,  and  gaze  steadily  at  the  horse  to  which 
it  is  attached,  while  the  hunter  is  enabled  to  take  deliberate  aim. — Kenton.  See 
McDonald’s  Sketches,  &c. 
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ately  held  for  the  arrangements  preparatory  to  the  approach- 
ing conflict.  Having  determined  upon  the  time  for  attack, 
Kenton,  in  company  with  Washburn,  advanced  to  make  a per- 
sonal examination  of  the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy. 
He  discovered  their  encampment  on  the  second  bottom  of  the 
creek,  comprising  a large  number  of  linen  tents  and  markees  ; 
the  number  of  Indians  he  could  not  discover. 

Believing  the  savages  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  he  re- 
solved to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  which  might  result 
from  the  panic  and  confusion  of  a night  attack.  The  evening 
was  cloudy  and  drizzly,  and  the  night  would  be  dark  and  quiet. 
Pursuit  can  not  be  made  in  the  night ; and  as  he  might  need 
the  protection  of  the  night  for  retreat  in  case  of  defeat,  he 
resolved  to  make  the  assault  at  midnight,  when  the  enemy 
would  be  asleep  and  unprepared.  At  the  appointed  time, 
Kenton  led  on  his  little  band  cautiously  and  silently  toward 
the  sleeping  host.  So  well  had  this  advance  been  made,  that 
they  were  undiscovered  when  within  ten  paces  of  the  line  of 
encampment  and  tents.*  Divided  into  four  equal  parties,  with- 
in striking  distance,  at  a signal  from  Kenton  each  man  at  the 
first  fire  silenced  a warrior,  and  rushed  with  terrific  yells  to- 
ward the  tents.  The  alarm  was  general  and  the  confusion  in- 
stantaneous. Those  who  had  escaped  the  first  fire  fled  pre- 
cipitately from  the  tents ; but  the  assailants  were  too  few  to 
make  a simultaneous  attack  on  all  the  tents.  The  Indians  ral- 
lied boldly,  and  returning  to  the  unoccupied  tents,  seized  their 
arms,  and  returned  the  fire  with  much  animation.  The  war- 
riors from  another  encampment,  on  a lower  terraced  flat,  which 
had  not  been  discovered  in  the  first  reconnoisance,  now  came 
to  the  aid  of  their  friends,  when  Kenton,  surprised  at  their 
numbers,  and  perceiving  an  attempt  to  surround  him,  ordered 
a speedy  retreat,  after  the  skirmish  had  continued  only  a few 
minutes.  The  retreat  was  continued  without  delay  until  they 
reached  the  south  side  of  the  river  in  safety.f 

In  this  perilous  enterprise  only  one  man,  John  Barr,  was 
killed,  and  one  captured  by  the  Indians,  Alexander  MTntyre, 
who  was  executed  by  them  next  day.J  The  Indian  loss  in 
this  skirmish,  as  was  ascertained  subsequently  from  a white 

* M'Donald’s  Sketches,  p.  254,  255.  t Idem,  p.  256. 

t Idem,  p.  257. 
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man  living  among  them,  was  about  thirty  killed  and  several 
wounded.  The  whole  number  of  savages  was  about  two  hun- 
dred, of  whom  some  were  women. 

After  the  first  alarm,  they  were  rallied  and  brought  back  to 
the  contest  by  a fearless  chief,  who  inspired  courage  wherever 
he  moved.  This  was  the  undaunted  Tecumseh,  afterward 
king  of  the  Shawanese.  This  war  party  consisted  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  ; and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
courage  of  their  chief  in  checking  the  flight,  and  in  rallying 
them  by  his  authority  and  example,  they  would  have  been  rout- 
ed by  less  than  one  fourth  of  their  number  of  “ hunters  from 
Kentucky.” 

The  tents  and  markees  in  possession  of  this  party  were 
doubtless  those  which  had  been  lost  by  Harmar  and  St.  Clair 
in  their  disastrous  defeats  in  1790  and  1791. 

The  next  important  partisan  enterprise  within  the  limits  of 
Kentucky  was  conducted  by  Captain  Kenton.  In  June,  1793, 
a party  of  Indians  had  attacked  and  captured  “ Morgan’s  Sta- 
tion,” from  which  they  had  retired  rapidly  across  the  Ohio  to 
their  towns  upon  the  Yoctangee,  or  Paint  Creek.  Captain  Ken- 
ton immediately  raised  a party  of  thirty  men,  and  moved  rap- 
idly across  the  country  to  intercept  them  near  the  Scioto. 
Having  reached  Paint  Creek  at  “ Reeve’s  Crossings,”  he  dis- 
covered the  “ fresh  signs”  of  a large  party  of  Indians.  Pur- 
suing the  trail  down  the  creek  until  close  upon  them,  he  halted 
his  party,  and,  in  company  with  Michael  Cassady,  proceeded 
to  reconnoiter  the  enemy’s  camp.  He  found  the  Indians  en- 
camped upon  the  bank  of  the  creek,  with  three  fires  ; many 
were  carousing  and  singing,  with  other  indications  of  mirth 
and  conscious  security.  Having  viewed  their  position,  he  de- 
ferred the  contemplated  attack  until  just  before  daylight  next 
morning.  It  was  made  in  three  opposite  directions,  and  car- 
ried forward  with  a vigorous  assault  by  three  divisions  of  ten 
men  each.  The  Indians  were  routed  in  great  consternation, 
with  the  loss  of  four  warriors,  including  a white  man  who  had 
been  captured  when  a child,  and  who  to  all  appearance  was 
an  Indian.  Kenton  and  his  troop  reached  home  in  safety,  hav- 
ing lost  only  one  man,  Joseph  Jones,  in  the  assault.* 

Incursions  by  marauding  parties  still  continued  occasionally 

* M'Donald’s  Sketcbes,  p.  258,  259. 
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to  annoy  the  settlements  of  Kentucky,  and  Kenton  was  ever 
ready  to  engage  in  any  hazardous  enterprise  connected  with 
the  defense  of  the  inhabitants.  The  regular  spies  had  dis- 
covered the  trail  of  twenty  Indians,  who  were  advancing 
through  the  country  in  quest  of  horses  and  plunder,  and  it  fell 
to  Kenton’s  lot  to  raise  a company  for  the  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture of  the  depredators.  With  a party  of  seven  men,  among 
them  Cornelius  Washburn,  he  crossed  at  Limestone,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  to  Holt’s  Creek.  Here,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  he  found  the  Indian  canoes  concealed  in  the 
bottom,  and  withdrawing  his  men  to  the  opposite  side,  he  pa- 
tiently awaited  the  return  of  the  Indian  marauders,  with  their 
horses  and  plunder.  On  the  fourth  day  three  Indians  returned 
with  six  horses,  which  they  drove  across  the  river.  After  the 
horses  had  been  passed  over,  the  Indians  raised  one  of  the  ca- 
noes and  followed  them.  As  the  canoe  approached  the  shore 
where  Kenton’s  party  laid  in  ambush,  perceiving  that  one  of 
them  was  a white  man,  he  directed  his  men  to  spare  him.  The 
first  fire  killed  both  Indians  as  the  canoe  struck  the  shore.  To 
the  surprise  of  all,  the  white  man  refused  to  be  taken,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  shoot  him  in  self-defense.  His  ears  were  slit, 
his  nose  bored,  and  he  otherwise  possessed  the  marks  of  an  In- 
dian. On  the  same  day,  four  hours  afterward,  two  more  In- 
dians and  one  white  man,  with  five  horses,  arrived,  and  the 
horses  were  crossed  over  in  like  manner.  Another  canoe  was 
raised,  and  the  whole  party  passed  over  in  it.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  shore,  one  simultaneous  discharge  killed  every 
soul.* 

During  the  night  the  main  body  of  the  party  arrived,  with 
thirty  horses  stolen  from  Bourbon  county,  and  gave  a signal  by 
hooting  like  owls.  The  signal  not  being  answered  from  the 
opposite  side,  suspicion  was  awakened,  and,  after  a cautious 
reconnoissance,  one  Indian  silently  swam  the  river,  and  ap- 
proached in  the  rear  of  the  ambuscade.  Suddenly  he  gave  the 
signal  to  his  party  by  three  deep  and  long  yells,  when,  in  his 
native  tongue,  he  warned  them  of  the  lurking  danger,  and  bade 
them  escape  for  their  lives,  for  a party  of  white  men  were  in 
ambuscade.  The  words  were  well  understood  by  Kenton  and 
several  of  his  men,  who  were  familiar  with  the  Indian  tongue. 
At  the  signal  the  Indians  fled  precipitately  in  the  dark,  leaving 

* McDonald's  Sketches,  p.  260. 
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all  their  horses  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  In  less  than  one 
hour  a detachment  of  militia  from  Bourbon  county  arrived,  in 
hot  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  daring  and  perilous  encounters 
to  which  the  frontier  settlers  have  been  exposed  in  innumer- 
able instances. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

POLITICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  “DISTRICT  OF  KENTUCKY,”  FROM  1783 
UNTIL  ITS  ADMISSION  INTO  THE  FEDERAL  UNION  AS  AN  INDE- 
PENDENT STATE. A.D.  1783  TO  1794. 

Argument. — Retrospect  of  the  political  Condition  of  the  District. — Causes  for  political 
Discontent. — The  People  desire  an  independent  State  Government. —First  Conven- 
tion in  1784. — Second  Convention  in  May,  1785. — Third  Convention  recommended. — 
Great  Emigration  to  Kentucky  in  1786. — Improved  Condition  of  the  Kentucky  Set- 
tlements in  1786. — Measures  adopted  by  the  third  Convention. — Action  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  in  favor  of  Separation. — Requisite  Action  by  Kentucky  unavoida- 
bly delayed. — Fourth  Convention  appointed  for  August,  1787. — First  Newspaper  in 
Kentucky. — Agricultural  and  commercial  Prosperity  in  1787. — Navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi commenced. — Fifth  Convention  held  in  September,  1787. — Sixth  Convention 
in  July,  1788. — Diversity  of  political  Sentiment. — Political  Parties. — Action  of  the 
sixth  Convention. — Prominent  Men. — Corresponding  Action  of  the  Virginia  Leg- 
islature.— Final  Action  of  this  Convention,  and  Application  for  Assent  of  Congress. 
— Assent  of  Congress  granted  February  4th,  1791. — Boundaries  of  the  new  State. 
— First  State  Governor  and  Legislature  convened  June  4th,  1792,  for  the  organi- 
zation of  State  Government. — Causes  of  the  protracted  delay  of  Separation. — A new 
Experiment  in  Political  Philosophy. — Notice  of  political  Parties. — Foreign  Influence. 
— Spanish  Intrigue.— -Increasing  Trade  with  New  Orleans. — The  fluctuating  Policy 
of  Spain  with  regard  to  the  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi. — Genet’s  Intrigue  for  the 
Invasion  of  Louisiana  in  1793-94. — Measures  taken  by  the  F ederal  Government  to 
suppress  the  contemplated  Invasion. — Reluctance  of  Governor  Shelby  to  interfere  in 
the  Plans  of  Genet. — Increasing  Population  of  Kentucky  in  1794. — New  Counties 
organized. — Kentucky  levies  for  the  Campaign  in  the  Northwestern  Territory. — Ad- 
vantages derived  by  Kentucky  from  Treaties  of  London  and  Madrid. — Last  Eflbrts 
of  Spain  to  detach  Kentucky  from  the  Union. — Progressive  Wealth  and  Popula- 
tion of  Kentucky. — Governors  of  Kentucky. 

[A.D.  1783.]  The  political  relations  of  Kentucky  had  al- 
ready become  a source  of  great  anxiety,  as  well  as  inconveni- 
ence and  danger,  to  the  people.  Removed  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  capital,  their  dependence  upon  Virginia  was  like  that 
of  a remote  province,  governed  by  laws  enacted  by  strangers, 
too  remote  to  appreciate  their  wants  or  their  grievances.  Such 
was  the  tardy  intercourse  between  them  and  the  state  govern- 
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ment,  that  months  often  elapsed  before  they  could  communi- 
cate with  the  executive  authorities  relative  to  civil  or  military 
affairs.  They  had  a representation  in  the  Legislature,  but  it 
was  that  of  an  isolated  colony,  and  not  of  an  integral  portion 
of  a great  whole  ; they  had  organized  county  courts,  with 
regular  quarterly  sessions,  for  the  trial  of  misdemeanors,  and 
persons  charged  with  such  criminal  offenses  as  were  punisha- 
ble by  fine  and  imprisonment ; they  might  adjudicate  civil 
cases  involving  an  amount  not  exceeding  twenty-five  shillings ; 
but  for  capital  offenses  there  was  no  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction short  of  the  state  capital,  and  the  prisoner,  the  prose- 
cutor, and  the  witnesses  must  travel  by  land  five  hundred 
miles  to  Richmond,  with  delays  and  expenses  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  oppressive  to  all  who  came  within  the  influence  of 
the  superior  courts.  In  appeal  cases  the  same  difficulties  pre- 
sented, and  the  same  delays  were  unavoidable. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  it  was  es- 
teemed fortunate  if  an  order  from  the  executive  of  the  state 
reached  its  destination  in  Kentucky  in  less  than  three  months  ; 
and  military  commanders  were  often  unable  to  obey  instruc- 
tions, based  upon  certain  emergencies,  before  it  was  too  late 
to  accomplish  their  objects.  In  April,  1781,  Governor  Jeffer- 
son issued  an  order  to  Colonel  Clark,  directing  a military  ex- 
pedition into  the  Indian  country,  and  the  order  was  not  re- 
ceived at  “the  Falls”  until  the  11th  of  July.  But  delays  of 
this  kind  were  viewed  as  trivial  inconveniences  compared  to 
other  embarrassments  under  which  the  people  of  the  “ District 
of  Kentucky”  labored,  as  to  their  civil  and  military  organiza- 
tion, during  her  colonial  dependence  upon  Virginia.  They 
had  been  compelled  to  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  their  own 
unaided  exertions  for  defense  against  the  combined  savages  of 
the  northwest. 

Amid  the  incessant  incursions  of  the  hostile  savages,  and  the 
continual  dangers  which  surrounded  all  the  settlements,  their 
chief  defense  proceeded  from  their  own  voluntary  efforts  for 
the  protection  of  their  firesides  and  families.  A few  state 
troops,  in  small  detachments,  were  occasionally  sent  to  re-en- 
force a post  or  station,  or  to  aid  in  a hostile  invasion  of  the 
Indian  country  ; but  the  most  efficient  and  the  most  essential 
service  in  protecting  the  country  was  rendered  by  individual 
enterprise  and  patriotism,  without  the  authority  of  the  state, 
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and  without  any  legal  claims  upon  her  for  remuneration.  The 
operations  for  the  common  defense  fell  unequally  and  oppress- 
ively upon  the  most  patriotic,  and  the  state  was  reluctant  to 
assume  and  remunerate  expenses  incurred  for  private  enter- 
prise against  the  Indians.* 

[A.D.  1784.]  The  attention  of  the  people  was  first  drawn 
forcibly  to  the  imperfection  of  their  military  organization  in  the 
autumn  of  1784.  Martial  law  had  now  ceased  to  be  paramount, 
and  the  civil  authorities  resumed  their  supremacy.  Impress- 
ments for  the  public  service  could  no  longer  be  enforced  with 
impunity.  A year  had  now  elapsed  since  military  parade  and 
martial  law  had  prevailed,  and  citizens  had  mostly  retired  to 
the  private  walks  of  life,  to  reinstate  their  exhausted  resources. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  rumor  represented  a contemplated 
invasion  of  Kentucky  by  the  hostile  Cherokees  from  the  South. 
The  settlements  were  thrown  into  excitement  and  alarm,  and 
Colonel  Logan  was  urged  to  organize  an  expedition  to  in- 
vade the  Cherokee  towns.  After  due  reflection  and  advice,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  isolated  community  of  Kentucky  pos- 
sessed no  legal  authority  or  military  jurisdiction  competent  for 
the  organization  of  a military  expedition  against  the  savages. 
Accordingly,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  invite  a meeting  of 
representatives  from  the  whole  district  during  the  succeeding 
month,  to  take  into  consideration  the  important  subjects  of  po- 
litical interest  then  agitating  the  district,  in  view  of  legisla- 
tive relief  to  this  portion  of  the  state.  This  convention  assem- 
bled at  Danville,  and  after  a short  session  adjourned,  having 
adopted  a written  circular  to  each  militia  company  in  the  dis- 
trict, recommending  the  election  of  one  delegate  from  each 
company,  to  meet  in  convention  at  Danville  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember following,  for  the  purpose  of  a full  discussion  of  the 
subjects  worthy  of  consideration.  The  delegates,  twenty-five 
in  number,  convened  accordingly  ; Samuel  M‘Dowell  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  convention,  and  Thomas  Todd  clerk.  After 
a session  of  two  days,  during  which  business  was  “ conducted 
with  great  decorum,”  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

During  the  session  there  had  been  a free  interchange  of 
opinion  upon  the  important  subjects  connected  with  the  pros- 
perity of  “the  District.”  To  some  it  was  evident  that  many 
of  their  grievances  might  be  removed  by  suitable  legislation  on 

* Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  117. 
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the  part  of  Virginia  ; but  to  others  it  was  evident  that  the 
grievances  of  greatest  magnitude  grew  out  of  the  remote  dis- 
tance of  the  state  capital  from  the  district,  and  that  these 
were  evils  which  could  be  removed  only  by  a separation  of  the 
district  from  the  parent  commonwealth,  and  its  erection  into 
an  equal  and  independent  member  of  the  Federal  Union.  The 
latter  opinion  prevailed,  and,  by  a large  majority,  a resolution 
was  adopted  expressive  of  their  sentiments  “ in  favor  of  apply- 
ing for  an  act  to  render  Kentucky  independent  of  Virginia.” 
Yet,  not  having  been  delegated  for  a purpose  so  radically  af- 
fecting the  political  condition  of  their  constituents,  the  conven- 
tion determined  to  do  nothing  more  than  offer  a simple  expres- 
sion of  their  opinion  for  the  consideration  of  the  people  at  large.* 

[A.D.  1785.]  The  convention  suggested  the  propriety  of 
electing  other  delegates  to  a convention  to  be  assembled  at 
Danville  on  the  third  Monday  in  May  following,  and  that  these 
delegates  be  elected  with  special  reference  to  the  question  of 
“ separation  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.” 

The  canvass  for  the  April  elections  opened  by  a full  and 
general  discussion  of  the  question  of  separation,  and  all  those 
delegates  who  advocated  a separation  were  returned  to  the 
next  convention,  which  assembled  on  the  23d  of  May,  1785.  A 
large  majority  of  the  former  delegates  having  been  re-elected, 
the  organization  of  the  deliberative  body  was  unchanged. 

The  convention  proceeded  with  great  decorum  to  the  im- 
portant task  assigned  them.  The  delegates  comprised  a fail- 
representation  of  the  talent  and  eloquence  of  the  district ; for 
the  people,  in  committing  to  their  charge  the  most  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  community,  had  selected  the  first  men  in  the  coun- 
try, of  known  talent  and  integrity.  During  the  session  of  the 
convention,  the  meetings  were  attended  by  a large  concourse 
of  people  anxious  to  witness  the  proceedings  and  to  hear  their 
discussions. 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this  convention  was  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  expressive  of  the  sense  of 
the  whole  number  of  delegates,  viz. : 

“ Resolved  unanimously,  as  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
that  a petition  be  presented  to  the  Assembly  praying  that  this 

* On  this  subject:  Mr.  Butler’s  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly confused  and  obscure,  that  it  defies  human  acumen  to  unravel  or  to  explain 
his  narrative. — See  Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  148-151 ; 164-167  ; and  174-181.  Also,  Mar- 
shall’s Kentucky,  vol.  i.,  p.  194,  195. 
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district  may  be  established  into  a state,  separate  from  Vir- 
ginia.” 

The  convention  had  also  recommended  the  election  of  an- 
other convention,  to  be  assembled  on  the  second  Monday  of 
August  following  at  Danville,  “ to  take  under  their  further  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  district,”  and  suggesting  the  propri- 
ety of  electing  the  new  delegates  upon  the  “ principle  of  popu- 
lation, and  not  of  property  or  territory ;”  thus  discarding  a 
principle  which  had  obtained  in  Virginia  from  the  old  colonial 
usages.  This  was  the  first  step  taken  by  Kentucky  toward  a 
more  democratic  form  of  government. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, had  laid  out  a new  county,  designated  as  the  county  of 
Nelson.  This  county  had  been  duly  organized  early  in  the 
spring,  and  comprised  all  that  portion  of  Jefferson  county  which 
laid  south  of  Salt  River  and  north  of  Green  River.  The  dis- 
trict was  now  comprised  in  four  counties,  each  embracing  a 
large  extent  of  territory,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was 
sparsely  inhabited. 

The  people,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  former 
convention,  had  proceeded  to  elect  delegates  from  the  different 
counties,  according  to  the  population  of  each,  as  ascertained 
from  the  muster-rolls  and  other  records,  which  afforded  an 
approximate  estimate.  No  census  had  as  yet  been  taken  in 
Kentucky,  although  the  number  of  people  at  this  time  must 
have  amounted  to  thirty  thousand. 

According  to  the  basis  of  population  adopted,  the  following 
ratio  of  representation  was  selected  for  the  new  convention, 
viz. : to  the  counties  of  Jefferson  and  Nelson,  each  six  delegates ; 
to  Lincoln,  ten  delegates  ; to  Fayette,  eight  delegates.  Thus 
the  convention,  representing  the  four  counties  of  the  district,  was 
to  consist  of  twenty- four  delegates.  Nearly  all  the  former  del- 
egates were  re-elected,  and  the  deliberative  body  was  organ- 
ized as  before. 

The  result  of  the  August  convention  was  the  adoption  of 
a petition  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  praying  for  “ a sep- 
aration from  the  commonwealth,”  and  the  adoption  of  the  draft 
of  an  address  for  circulation  among  the  people. 

The  address  to  the  people  was  an  able  statement  of  the 
views  entertained  by  the  convention  as  to  the  proper  policy 
of  the  people  of  Kentucky  in  obtaining  from  the  parent  state 
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a legalized  separation,  and  an  independent  system  of  state  gov- 
ernment. It  also  recommended  the  election  of  delegates  to 
another  convention,  to  be  assembled  twelve  months  from  that 
time,  in  order  to  be  fully  apprised  of  the  disposition  of  the  State 
Legislature  at  its  next  session.  The  object  of  this  course  was 
to  give  the  people  of  the  district  generally  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  important  question  maturely,  and  enable  them 
more  fully  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  separation,  after  the 
whole  matter  had  been  fully  presented  to  the  people  of  Virginia, 
as  well  as  to  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature. 

The  petition  of  the  convention  was  laid  before  the  executive 
of  the  state  for  his  consideration  previous  to  its  formal  intro- 
duction to  the  legislative  bodies. 

At  this  time,  the  population  of  Kentucky,  as  well  as  all  the 
western  portions  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  was  augment- 
ing rapidly  by  emigration  from  the  old  settlements  east  of  the 
mountains.  The  Ohio  River  was  thronged  with  families  de- 
scending in  boats,  barges,  and  Kentucky  arks,  freighted  with 
their  movable  effects,  comprising  household  furniture,  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  goods  and  wares  of  all  sorts,  and  do- 
mestic stock  and  supplies  of  every  kind,  all  destined  for  Ken- 
tucky. 

Among  the  numerous  emigrants  which  were  arriving  almost 
daily,  were  many  men  of  talent  and  enterprise  ; many  had  been 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  who  sought  ease 
and  competence  in  the  delightful  regions  of  Kentucky,  where 
they  constituted  valuable  accessions  to  the  young  and  flourish- 
ing colony.  Some  of  the  emigrants  were  from  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland ; but  by  far  the  greatest  portion  were  from 
the  eastern  counties  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey. 

[A.D.  1786.]  The  spring  of  1786  opened  with  an  increase 
of  emigration  to  the  West,  and  to  Kentucky  especially.  Among 
those  who  had  arrived  during  the  past  year  was  Colonel  James 
Wilkinson,  a distinguished  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army, 
a man  of  fine  address,  of  great  talent,  and  of  untiring  industry 
and  enterprise  ; qualities  which  never  fail  in  the  West  to  receive 
from  the  people  the  highest  appointments,  and  the  most  hon- 
orable political  preferment,  as  a mark  of  popular  confidence. 
Colonel  Wilkinson  had  been  an  active  officer,  and  served  under 
the  command  of  Generals  Washington,  Gates,  Wayne,  and  St. 
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Clair,  and  was  the  associate  of  Generals  Morgan,  Mercer,  and 
Schuyler ; he  had  fought  in  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Saratoga,  and  Ticonderoga.*  In  Kentucky,  he  became  an  en- 
terprising merchant,  and  traded  extensively  with  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Cumberland  River,  as  well  as  with  those  on  the 
Ohio,  and  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans. 

Heretofore  the  whole  western  country  on  the  Ohio  south  of 
Pittsburgh  could  not  boast  a single  newspaper  or  periodical. 
The  circular  address  to  the  militia  companies  in  December, 
1784,  was  in  manuscript  copies,  as  was  also  the  address  of  the 
convention  to  the  people  in  August,  1785.  One  of  these  was 
posted  up  in  each  county  seat. 

Previous  to  the  year  1784,  the  great  business  of  the  colony, 
the  all-absorbing  interest  in  the  settlements,  was  military  ser- 
vice and  military  preparation  for  the  defense  of  the  exposed 
frontier,  or  to  carry  invasion  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s 
country.  Now  the  arts  of  peace  had  begun  to  appear,  agri- 
culture and  commerce  began  to  employ  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  many  valuable  citizens,  and  all  were  absorbed  in  the 
acquisition  of  lands  either  for  use  or  speculation;  and  settle- 
ments were  rapidly  filling  the  country  north  of  Licking  as  far 
as  the  Ohio  River. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  the  convention 
found  the  whole  country  involved  in  the  excitement  and  parade 
of  a military  campaign  for  the  chastisement  of  the  Shawanese 
nation,  whose  war  parties  had  been  for  several  months  com- 
mitting a succession  of  murders,  depredations,  and  outrages 
upon  the  extensive  frontier.  The  people  were  determined  to 
inflict  summary  punishment  upon  the  whole  nation,  and  the 
most  active  measures  were  now  in  progress  throughout  all 
the  settlements ; public  attention  was  greatly  absorbed  in 
preparations  for  a formidable  invasion  of  the  Indian  country 
from  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash. 
Many  of  the  delegates  elect  were  deeply  engaged  in  the  ardu- 
ous labors  of  the  contemplated  campaign. 

Owing  to  this  cii'cumstance,  the  convention  failed  to  secure 
a full  attendance  of  the  members,  and  after  a short  session  it 
adjourned.  The  sense  of  the  convention  was  fully  expressed 
in  a resolution  reported  by  George  Muter,  chairman  of  a com- 
mittee to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred.  This  resolu- 

* See  Wilkinson’s  Memoirs,  passim. 
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tion  declared  that  “ it  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  conven- 
tion to  make  application  to  the  General  Assembly  at  the  ensuing 
session  for  an  act  to  separate  this  district  from  the  present  gov- 
ernment forever,  on  terms  honorable  to  both,  and  injurious  to 
neither 

This  resolution  was  followed  by  an  address  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  and  another  to  the  people  of  the  district,  both 
written  by  General  James  Wilkinson  in  a style  of  dignity,  beau- 
ty, and  energy  of  language  heretofore  unknown  in  the  public 
proceedings  of  Kentucky. 

Chief-justice  George  Muter,  and  the  attorney-general,  Harry 
Innes,  were  instructed  to  present  and  sustain  the  petition  before 
the  next  session  of  the  Virginia  Legislature.! 

It  was  during  the  early  part  of  this  year  that  the  counties  of 
Bourbon,  Mercer,  and  Madison  were  erected  and  properly  or- 
ganized under  the  authority  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  counties  in  the  district  to  seven.  The 
county  of  Bourbon,  indicative  of  Spanish  influence  and  par- 
tiality, was  districted  from  Fayette  ; the  counties  of  Mercer  and 
Madison  were  laid  off  from  Lincoln  county. 

[A.D.  1787.]  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  had  re- 
ceived the  petition  and  address  of  the  convention  with  due  con- 
sideration, indicative  of  that  liberality  and  generous  sentiment 
which  has  always  characterized  the  “ Old  Dominion.”  An  act 
of  the  Legislature  provided  that,  at  the  next  election  in  August, 
five  representatives  from  each  of  the  counties  should  be  elected 
by  the  free  white  male  inhabitants  of  the  district ; that  the  rep- 
resentatives so  elected  should  meet  and  determine  whether  it 
be  expedient,  and  the  will  of  the  people,  that  the  district  of 
Kentucky  should  be  erected  into  an  independent  state. 

The  act  provided  further  that  these  representatives,  if  they 
approved  of  a separation,  should  appoint  a day,  subsequent  to 
the  first  of  September,  1787,  when  the  authority  of  Virginia 
should  cease  over  the  district,  provided  that  Congress,  prior 
to  June  1st,  1787,  should  assent  to  said  separation,  and  release 
Virginia  from  her  Federal  obligations  arising  therefrom,  and 
also  agree  to  admit  Kentucky  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  in- 
dependent state.  J 

Meantime,  political  embarrassments  and  Indian  disturbances 
had  interfered  with  the  action  of  Kentucky  on  the  subject,  until 

* Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  148.  t Idem,  p.  149.  t Idem,  p.  150. 
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it  was  too  late  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  United  States  previ- 
ous to  the  first  of  June,  1787.  Thus  the  former  act  of  Virginia 
stipulating  that  condition  became  null  and  void.  Yet  the  Leg- 
islature of  Virginia  freely  assented  to  the  desired  separation, 
provided  the  new  convention,  to  convene  in  August,  1787, 
should  consent  to  the  separation  by  a majority  of  two  thirds. 
Hence  the  period  of  separation  was  necessarily  deferred  for 
eighteen  months  longer,  in  order  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  subsequent  legislation  by  the  State  of  Virginia.* 

Such  was  the  difficulty  of  disseminating  political  views  and 
political  communications  by  manuscript  circulars,  that  public 
meetings  and  public  discussions  became  the  most  obvious  mode 
of  operating  upon  the  public  mind.  This  difficulty,  however, 
was  removed  soon  after  the  convention  of  August,  1787,  by 
John  and  Fielding  Bradford,  citizens  of  Lexington.  These 
men,  although  not  practical  printers,  determined  to  issue  a 
weekly  paper,  and  on  the  18th  of  August  the  “ Kentucky  Ga- 
zette,” in  the  shape  of  a small  demy  sheet,  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance. Their  stock  of  type  being  small  and  imperfect,  sev- 
eral deficiencies  were  supplied  by  wooden  type  cut  from  dog- 
wood. t Thus  commenced  the  second  newspaper  published  on 
the  Ohio,  about  fifteen  months  after  the  “ Pittsburgh  Gazette,” 
which  was  the  first. 

In  the  mean  time,  new  objects  of  interest  began  to  attract 
the  public  attention  in  Kentucky.  As  early  as  the  year  1786, 
the  people  perceived  the  necessity  of  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  as  the  proper  outlet  for  the  surplus  products 
of  their  flourishing  settlements.  The  agricultural  produce 
was  abundant,  and  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  presented  a 
rich  market  for  their  enterprise ; but  Louisiana  was  a foreign 
province,  and  the  duty  imposed  upon  American  commerce  de- 
scending the  Mississippi  was  exorbitant,  and  the  commercial 
regulations  were  highly  oppressive.  The  rich  market  for 
American  produce  was  thus  withheld ; or  the  people,  in  the 
excessive  exactions  levied  upon  their  property,  saw  themselves 
robbed  of  one  half  of  their  profits.  The  subsequent  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  thrown  in  the  way  of  American  trade  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  were  the  result  of  a settled  policy  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  ultimately  in  the 
western  people  an  alienation  of  feeling  from  the  Federal  Union, 

* Butler,  p.  150,  151.  t Idem,  p.  163,  164. 
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and  a consequent  alliance  with  Louisiana  under  the  Spanish 
crown. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  the  fifth  convention  assem- 
bled at  Danville.  The  decision  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  sep- 
arating the  “ District”  from  the  parent  state,  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  An 
address  was  prepared  for  Congress,  relative  to  the  admission 
of  the  new  state  into  the  Federal  Union,  under  the  name  of  the 
“State  of  Kentucky.”  The  convention  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a new  convention,  clothed  with  authority  “ to  adopt  a 
form  of  state  government,  and  to  frame  and  establish  a state 
Constitution  for  the  proposed  state.” 

Thus  the  period  of  separation  was  necessarily  deferred,  al- 
though conceded  by  Virginia,  until  the  session  of  Congress, 
which  was  the  last  under  the  old  confederation.  This  Con- 
gress declined  to  take  any  decided  action  in  the  case,  prefer- 
ring to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  the  new  administration  under 
the  new  Constitution.  Thus  the  definite  legislation  of  Virginia 
was  again  deferred  another  year. 

[A.D.  f 790.]  The  population  of  Kentucky  in  the  last  three 
years  had  greatly  augmented  by  emigration  from  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  also  from  North  Carolina  by 
way  of  Cumberland  Gap.  According  to  a census  taken  during 
the  year  1790  by  authority  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Kentucky,  comprising  nine  counties,  had  an  aggregate  pop- 
ulation of  73,677  persons,  of  whom  61,103  were  free  whites,  the 
remainder  being  chiefly  slaves  and  free  people  of  color. 

About  one  half  of  the  above  number  of  whites,  and  two 
thirds  of  the  slaves,  were  emigrants  from  Virginia.  The  re- 
mainder were  chiefly  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  North 
Carolina.* 

Various  political  difficulties  connected  with  the  adoption  of 
the  new  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  organization 
of  the  government  under  that  Constitution,  delayed  any  definite 
action  relative  to  the  separation  of  Kentucky  until  the  year 

* Marshall’s  Kentucky,  vol.  i.,  p.  441.  The  tide  of  emigration  to  Kentucky  had  been 
remarkably  strong  for  two  years  previous  to  1790.  By  a register  kept  at  Fort  Harmar, 
at  the  mouth  of  Muskingum,  it  appeared  that  in  twelve  months,  comprising  portions  of 
the  years  1788  and  1789,  twenty  thousand  persons  of  all  descriptions  had  descended  the 
Ohio  in  eight  hundred  and  fifty  boats  of  all  kinds,  containing,  also,  six  hundred  wagons, 
seven  thousand  horses,  three  thousand  cows,  and  nine  hundred  head  of  sheep.  The 
greatest  portion  of  this  immense  emigration  was  moving  for  Kentucky. — See  Holmes’s 
Annals,  vol.  ii.,  p.  370. 

Vol.  II.— M 
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1789,  after  the  election  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  new 
Federal  Constitution.  Of  course  no  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress could  be  obtained  until  after  the  assembling  of  the  new 
Congress,  under  the  administration  of  General  Washington. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  the  final  separation  of  Kentucky 
was  deferred  for  two  years  more.  It  was  at  this  critical  pe- 
riod, when  disappointment,  delay,  and  uncertainty  seemed  to 
brood  over  the  political  prospects  of  Kentucky,  and  when  her 
numerous  talented  statesmen,  who  were  ambitious  of  taking 
their  rank  in  the  new  order  of  things,  were  impatient  of  politi- 
cal distinction,  that  the  intrigue  of  the  Spanish  minister  and 
the  Governor-general  of  Louisiana  was  set  on  foot  for  encour- 
aging disaffection  in  the  western  people,  preparatory  to  a sep- 
aration and  alliance  with  Louisiana  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain. 

[A.D.  1791.]  At  length,  after  an  angry  and  spirited  con- 
troversy between  the  district  of  Kentucky  and  the  parent  state, 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  which,  in  the  nature 
of  a solemn  compact  between  the  State  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, provided  that  the  district  of  Kentucky  should  become 
“ separate  from,  and  independent  of,  the  State  of  Virginia,  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  1792.” 

The  question  as  to  the  admission  of  Kentucky  had  been  pre- 
sented before  Congress  by  President  Washington,  with  a strong 
recommendation  in  favor  of  the  independence  of  the  new  state. 
The  president  had  taken  a lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this 
rising  state,  and  lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  for  securing 
to  the  western  people  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  4th  of  February  an  act  of  Congress  was  approved 
which  provided  for  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Feder- 
al Union  as  an  independent  state.  This  act  authorized  the 
election,  in  December  following,  of  a convention  authorized  to 
form  and  adopt  a State  Constitution,  to  be  submitted  for  the 
approbation  of  Congress.  The  convention  elected  under  this 
authority  convened  at  Danville  on  the  first  Monday  in  April 
following.  They  proceeded  to  the  task  assigned  them,  and  af- 
ter a session  of  nearly  three  weeks  they  had  completed  their 
labors,  and  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1792,  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  and  received  the  signatures  of  the  members.*  It  was 
soon  promulgated,  and  was  well  received  by  the  people. 

* Marshall,  vol.  i.,  p.  395-419. 
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[A.D.  1792.]  The  boundaries  of  the  new  state,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  and  ratified  by  Congress,  were 
as  follows : On  the  north,  the  Ohio  River,  from  the  mouth  of 
Big  Sandy  to  the  Mississippi  River : on  the  east,  Big  Sandy 
Creek,  from  its  mouth  up  to  the  mouth  of  Knox  Creek,  on  Tug 
Fork ; thence  the  top  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain  to  the  line 
of  North  Carolina,  at  Cumberland  Gap:  on  the  south,  the  line 
of  Virginia,  running  due  west  from  Cumberland  Gap,  as  desig- 
nated by  Dr.  Walker  in  1780,  to  Tennessee  River:  on  the 
west,  the  Mississippi  River.  The  line  of  boundary  on  the  east 
was  established  by  commissioners,  subsequently  appointed  by 
Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  June,  the  governor  and  Legislature 
elected  under  the  new  Constitution  assembled  at  Lexington. 
Isaac  Shelby  was  the  first  governor  elect.  The  two  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  organized  by  electing  Alexander  S.  Bullitt 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  Robert  Breckenridge  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  On  the  sixth  of  June,  Govern- 
or Shelby,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  usage  of  Virginia, 
delivered  his  address  to  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature.* 
Thus  commenced  the  state  government  under  the  first  Consti- 
tution. The  Legislature  proceeded  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  state  government,  creating  the  requisite  offices,  and 
making  the  necessary  appointments.  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  the  separate  political  existence  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
the  first  new  state  in  the  West. 

On  the  part  of  the  Eastern  States,  a strong  opposition  to  the 
admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Union  had  manifested  itself  in 
Congress  as  early  as  the  year  1788,  when  the  subject  was  first 
laid  before  that  body.  This  opposition,  no  doubt,  gave  en 
couragement  to  the  Spanish  minister,  Don  Guardoqui,  in  his 
plans  for  separating  the  western  people  from  the  Atlantic 

* Until  the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  intercourse  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Congress,  as  well  as  between  the  state  governors  and 
their  respective  Legislatures,  was  by  a formal  address,  delivered  in  person,  followed  by 
a formal  response  and  reply.  This  mode  of  intercourse,  a relic  of  the  monarchical  usa- 
ges of  the  royal  governors,  although  calculated  for  the  oolonies  of  a splendid  monarchy, 
was  very  inconvenient  for  the  business  intercourse  of  a simple  form  of  Republican  gov- 
ernment, and  not  unfrequently  gave  rise  to  a premature  agitation  of  public  measures, 
or  the  committal  of  the  legislative  bodies  to  the  approbation  of  measures  before  they 
had  been  fairly  understood  or  properly  investigated.  Hence  Mr.  Jefferson  first  intro- 
duced the  present  mode  of  intercourse  by  written  message,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  state  governors. — See  Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  212. 
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States,  and  the  formation  of  independent  states,  in  alliance 
with  Louisiana,  under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  crown.* 

Many  in  Kentucky  seem  to  have  contemplated  a forcible 
separation  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  without  her  con 
sent ; for  the  accomplishment  of  which  they  expected  aid  from 
Spain,  if  necessary.  But  as  the  Federal  government  would 
have  resisted  any  illegal  dismemberment  of  Virginia,  the  ma- 
jority were  uniformly  in  favor  of  a voluntary  and  legal  separa- 
tion from  the  parent  state,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Federal 
government.  Hence  the  preliminary  application  to  Congress 
in  1788. 

The  case  of  Kentucky  was  the  first  instance  of  the  forma- 
tion of  an  independent  state  from  territory  previously  embraced 
within  the  organized  limits  of  a sovereign  state  ; hence  the  ex- 
periment of  separation  and  the  mode  of  accomplishment  did 
not  clearly  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  those  in  authority,  and 
the  road  to  a voluntary  and  legal  independence  from  the  states 
of  the  Union  was  an  untried  experiment,  an  unexplored  route 
to  the  Federal  and  state  politicians.  But  since  the  way  has 
been  explored  by  Kentucky,  the  mode  for  amicable  and  legal 
changes  in  the  state  sovereignty  has  become  plain  and  easy, 
and  the  retrospect  scarcely  perceives  a cause  for  former  em- 
barrassment, f 

In  organizing  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  of  the 
government,  James  Brown  was  appointed  first  Secretary  of 
State,  and  George  Nicholas  Attorney-general.  John  Brown 
and  John  Edwards  were  elected  first  Senators  in  Congress. 
Inferior  and  superior  courts  were  organized,  and  commission- 
ers for  locating  the  state  capital  were  appointed,  who  soon  se- 
lected the  present  site  of  Frankfort  as  the  permanent  capital 
of  the  state.  J 

At  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  Constitution  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  aggregate  population  of  the  state  could  not  have  been 
less  than  ninety  thousand  persons.  The  tide  of  emigration  to 
this  delightful  region  had  not  abated  since  1788,  and  every 
year  continued  to  add  thousands  of  immigrants  to  the  settle- 

* Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  173.  t Idem,  p.  180. 

t Robert  Todd,  John  Edwards,  John  Allen,  Henry  Lee,  and  Thomas  Kennedy  were  ' 
commissioners  for  locating  the  state  capital.  A “ Court  of  Appeals”  was  organized, 
consisting  of  one  chief-justice  and  two  associate  judges.  The  first  Court  of  Appeals 
consisted  of  George  Muter,  chief  justice,  and  Benjamin  Sebastian  and  Caleb  Wallace, 
associate  judges. — See  Butler,  p.  212,  213. 
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merits  spreading  rapidly  from  the  sources  of  Green  River  to 
those  of  the  Kentucky.  Notwithstanding  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  population  had  increased  greatly  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years.  Towns  had  grown  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  state.  Lexington  already  had  a population  of  about  one 
thousand  souls.  Danville  and  Louisville  were  thriving  towns, 
with  more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants  each.* 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a brief  retrospect  of 
the  dissensions  of  political  parties  and  the  foreign  intrigue 
which  had  been  brought  to  operate  upon  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Isolated  and  unprotected  as  they  had  been  under  the  old 
confederacy  in  all  their  Indian  wars ; cut  off  from  trade  with 
the  East  by  natural  obstacles  ; deprived,  by  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  Spanish  intendant  of  Louisiana,  from  trade  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, their  only  and  natural  outlet  for  the  surplus  product, 
unless  they  would  enter  into  alliance  with  Louisiana  under  the 
protection  of  Spain ; harassed  with  the  confiscation  of  their 
property  by  Spanish  commandants,  and  encouraged  by  Span- 
ish intrigue  to  separate  from  the  United  States,  which  had  been 
unable  to  afford  them  redress  or  to  obtain  for  them  the  privi- 
leges of  navigation  which  their  peculiar  situation  demanded, 
it  was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  that  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky should  have  entertained  very  strong  predilections  for 
the  old  confederation.  Engaged  with  their  own  difficulties, 
and  almost  indifferent  as  to  the  new  Federal  Constitution,  they 
had  felt  but  little  interest  in  the  election  which  had  taken 
place  in  1788  for  President  of  the  United  States  under  the 
new  confederation.  After  the  installation  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  government  was 
able  to  extend  relief  to  them,  as  well  as  what  might  be  the  ad- 
vantages of  a union  with  the  older  states. 

During  this  crisis,  England  and  Spain  were  anxious  specta- 
tors, awaiting  the  result  of  the  political  contest  which  agitated 
the  people  of  Kentucky.  Both  these  powers  viewed  Ken- 
tucky as  a prize  almost  within  their  grasp.  Great  Britain  still 
occupied  the  posts  of  Detroit,  Maumee,  and  other  points  south 
of  the  lakes,  which  gave  her  virtual  possession  of  the  North- 
western Territory,  separated  from  Kentucky  by  the  Ohio 
River.  Spain  possessed  and  occupied  the  whole  of  Louisiana 

* Imlay’s  America,  p.  180. 
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and  West  Florida,  embracing  all  the  region  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  well  as  its  eastern  bank  for  five  hundred  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Besides  this,  she  had  asserted  a claim  to  the 
whole  eastern  bank  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  the  same  in  virtue  of  her  Indian  treaties. 

Through  the  governors  of  the  respective  provinces  and  their 
agents,  both  these  courts  were  intriguing  to  produce  a separa- 
tion from  the  United  States.  A spirit  of  hostile  feeling  between 
the  two  governments  had  nearly  matured  into  a pretext  for 
the  invasion  of  their  respective  and  contiguous  provinces  of 
Canada  and  Upper  Louisiana.* 

During  the  summer  of  1790,  Doctor  Connolly,  who  had 
been  a British  agent  at  Fort  Pitt  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  and  was  now  a citizen  of  Quebec,  and  an 
emissary  of  the  Earl  of  Dorchester,  honored  Kentucky  with  a 
visit.  He  was  a man  of  talents  and  fine  address,  and  under 
the  pretext  of  closing  up  some  old  unsettled  business,  or  search- 
ing for  confiscated  lands,  was  the  secret  agent  of  the  Governor- 
general  of  Canada  to  sound  the  leading  men  of  Kentucky  on 
the  subject  of  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  from  the  Ohio  River. 
He  was  authorized  to  give  assurances  of  aid  from  Canada  in 
case  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  was  attempted  by  the  western 
people.  Rumor  had  already  reported  “ that  four  thousand 
British  troops  were  in  readiness  to  march  from  Canada  at  a 
moment’s  warning.”  The  Governor  of  Louisiana,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  invasion  from  Canada,  had  a pretext  for  new  forti- 
fications near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  re-enforcement  of 
his  garrisons  on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

After  a temporary  sojourn  in  Kentucky,  perceiving,  from  his 
intercourse  with  some  of  the  prominent  men,  that  a prejudice 
existed  among  the  western  people  against  British  faith,  and 
that  the  public  feeling  was  not  in  favor  of  the  invasion  of  Lou- 
isiana so  much  as  against  the  occupation  of  the  northwestern 
posts  by  British  troops,  and  contrary  to  treaty  stipulations, 
Doctor  Connolly  retired  from  Kentucky.  Before  his  departure 
he  had  made  an  imperfect  disclosure  of  his  views  and  propo- 
sitions to  some  of  his  confidential  friends  ; and  shortly  after- 
ward suspicion  was  awakened,  and  he  was  suspected  as  a 
“ British  spy.”  Alarmed  at  his  position,  and  aware  of  the 
danger  of  public  vengeance,  his  friends  conveyed  him,  with  the 

* Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  106. 
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utmost  secrecy  and  expedition,  to  Limestone,  on  his  way  to 
Canada.*  His  sudden  flight,  in  which  he  had  nearly  been 
captured,  alone  secured  him  from  the  Tory’s  fate,  “ a coat  of 
tar  and  feathers.”  Thus  ended  the  first  British  intrigue  in 
Kentucky,  to  which  Colonel  Marshall,  Colonel  J.  Campbell,  of 
Louisville,  and  General  Wilkinson,  of  Lexington,  were. cogni- 
zant, f Governor  Blount,  of  the  Southwestern  Territory,  was 
deeply  implicated  in  the  treasonable  conspiracy. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits  to  give  a full  account 
of  all  the  plans  and  dissensions  of  the  numerous  political  lead- 
ers and  their  respective  adherents.  It  is  sufficient  in  this 
place  to  enumerate  some  of  the  prominent  views  of  the  princi- 
pal parties.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  many  were  so  swayed 
by  interest  and  the  future  prospect  of  trade,  that  they  were 
perfectly  reconciled  to  a union  with  Louisiana  under  the 
Spanish  crown.  The  peculiar  condition  of  Kentucky  previ- 
ous to  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution,  and  the  conflicting 
interests  of  a new  and  unsettled  government,  had  reduced  the 
people  to  a deplorable  state  of  discord  and  anarchy.  The 
Spanish  authorities  were  active  in  their  efforts  to  wean  them 
from  the  Federal  Union,  by  restrictions  and  favors  alternately, 
as  the  emergency  might  dictate  ; while  the  court  of  Madrid, 
with  an  eye  to  the  separation,  delayed  any  decisive  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  the  surrender  of  the  territory  east  of  that  river, 
agreeably  to  the  boundary  designated  in  the  treaty  of  1783. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  used 
all  his  art  and  finess  in  state  intrigue  through  General  James 
Wilkinson,  Judge  Sebastian,  and  others,  in  hope  of  ultimate 
success.  Through  General  Wilkinson,  the  privilege  of  trade 
with  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana,  and  the  right  of  emigra- 
tion to  West  Florida,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
liberal  grants  of  land  to  each  family,  had  been  held  out  as 
means  of  first  counteracting  the  prejudice  of  the  western  peo- 
ple against  the  Spanish  character.  General  Wilkinson  had 
descended  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  in  June,  1787,  with 
a boat-load  of  tobacco  and  western  produce,  which  he  had 
disposed  of  to  great  profit.  While  in  Louisiana,  he  had  en- 
tered into  arrangements  with  the  governor,  which  secured  to 
himself  the  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade  on  very  lucrative 

* Butler,  p.  184.  Marshall,  vol.  i.,  p.  346.  t Butler,  p.  183,  184. 
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terms.  lie  had  also  procured  the  privilege,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  of  introducing  and  settling  several  thousand 
families  in  Louisiana  and  West  Florida.*  Yet,  unless  the 
western  people  were  prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  these  priv- 
ileges, by  complying  with  the  terms,  which  were  confided  to 
certain  persons,  the  trade  and  intercourse  by  the  river  with 
Louisiana  would  be  prohibited. 

The  numerous  plans  and  intrigues  put  in  operation  by  the 
governors  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  by  the  Spanish  min- 
ister, Guardoqui,  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  government,  are 
not  properly  within  the  province  of  the  present  work,  but  are 
more  specially  noted  in  another  place. f 

During  the  political  excitement  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
from  the  year  1788  to  1792,  the  policy  of  Spain,  and  the  re- 
strictions upon  western  trade,  together  with  Genet’s  intrigue, 
gave  rise  to  the  following  parties,  viz. : 

1.  In  favor  of  forming  a separate  and  independent  Republic, 
under  no  special  obligation  of  union,  except  such  as  might  be 
most  advantageous. 

2.  In  favor  of  entering  into  commercial  arrangements  with 
Spain,  and  of  annexing  Kentucky  to  Louisiana,  with  all  the 
advantages  offered. 

3.  Opposed  to  any  Spanish  connection,  and  in  favor  of  forc- 
ing the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  arms  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  invasion  of  Louisiana  and  West 
Florida. 

4.  In  favor  of  soliciting  France  to  claim  a retrocession  of 
Louisiana,  and  to  extend  her  protection  to  Kentucky. 

5.  The  strongest  party,  however,  was  in  favor  of  a separa- 
tion from  Virginia,  and  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  a 
free  and  independent  state,  leaving  it  to  the  general  govern- 
ment to  regulate  the  Mississippi  question  with  Spain. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  take  some  notice  of  the  state  of  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  western  country  about  this  time,  and  of 
Kentucky  especially.  Since  the  general  peace  of  1783,  Spain 
had  claimed  the  right  to  control  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  in  virtue  of  her  treaty  with  England,  which  re- 
linquished to  her  the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida,  as 
appendages  to  Louisiana.  West  Florida,  under  the  pretensions 

* Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  161 ; also,  p.  164-190.  Marshall,  vol.  i.,  p.  320-360. 
t See  book  iv.,  chap,  iii.,  “Spain  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.” 
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of  Spain,  extended  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  and  gave  Spain  virtual  control  of  both 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  nearly  five  hundred  miles  above 
its  mouth. 

About  the  year  1786,  the  people  of  the  western  settlements 
of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Holston 
and  Clinch,  and  upon  the  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  Rivers, 
began  to  look  to  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi as  the  natural  market  for  the  surplus  products  of  their  fine 
agricultural  regions,  and  the  Mississippi  River  as  the  natural 
high- way  upon  which  their  trade  should  meet  the  ocean  through 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  increasing  population,  and  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  these  settlements,  rendered  it  expedient  to 
seek  some  foreign  market  for  their  abundant  products ; and 
numerous  attempts  were  made  by  enterprising  men  and  ad- 
venturers to  open  a lucrative  trade  with  New  Orleans  and  the 
river  settlements  of  West  Florida.  But  the  fluctuating  policy 
of  Spain,  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  western 
people,  at  length  produced  a high  degree  of  prejudice  and  na- 
tional irritation,  which  threatened  the  security  of  all  Louisiana. 
The  western  people,  again  restricted  in  their  trade,  and  plun- 
dered by  Spanish  exactions  on  the  Mississippi,  without  relief 
from  the  Federal  government,  began  to  evince  their  impatience 
of  the  inefficient  administration  of  the  national  councils,  and 
their  indignation  against  the  Spanish  restrictions  by  a contem- 
plated invasion  of  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

To  allay  this  feeling  of  hostility  among  the  western  people, 
Governor  Miro,  of  Louisiana,  sought  every  favorable  opportu- 
nity to  conciliate  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  the  Cumberland 
settlements,  by  extending  to  them  certain  commercial  privi- 
leges, besides  the  rights  of  Spanish.  subjects  to  such  as  would 
emigrate  to  West  Florida,  and  a general  relaxation  of  the  rev- 
enue exactions  upon  the  river  trade.  By  this  policy  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  effecting  a partial  reconciliation  of  the 
western  people  to  the  Spanish  authorities.  But  his  successor, 
the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  having  adopted  an  opposite  course 
of  policy,  revived  the  prejudices  and  hostility  of  the  western 
people,  until  they  again  contemplated  asserting  their  rights  by 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida. 

Through  the  judicious  policy  of  the  Federal  government, 
this  state  of  feeling  toward  the  Spaniards  of  Louisiana  had  been 
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in  a great  measure  allayed,  and  the  people  of  Kentucky  had 
been  received  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state,  when 
the  whole  West  was  again  thrown  into  a state  of  great  excite- 
ment by  a new  intrigue, planned  and  conducted  under  the  agency 
of  M.  Genet,  the  French  minister  in  the  United  States. 

The  object  of  this  enterprise  was  to  invade  and  repossess 
the  province  of  Louisiana  for  France,  by  means  of  an  expedi- 
tion raised  and  furnished  within  the  United  States  under  the 
authority  of  revolutionary  France.  The  French  minister,  ap- 
prised of  the  political  factions  which  had  been  prevailing  in 
the  West,  and  the  renewed  impatience  of  the  western  people 
under  the  rigid  policy  of  the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  conceived 
the  plan  of  uniting  all  parties  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish 
authority  from  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

It  was  during  the  excited  and  unsettled  state  of  political  feel- 
ing in  the  West  that  the  French  minister,  M.  Genet,  arrived  in 
Charleston.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  people 
wherever  he  appeared,  until,  elated  with  the  marked  attention 
of  the  people,  who  took  a deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  France 
against  the  combined  powers  of  Europe,  he  so  far  forgot  his 
duty  to  the  Federal  government  as  to  encourage  the  people  of 
Charleston  to  fit  out  privateers  against  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  From  Charles- 
ton he  proceeded  triumphantly  to  the  seat  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment as  the  accredited  minister  of  the  French  Republic. 
“ Scarcely  were  the  first  ceremonies  of  his  reception  over, 
when  M.  Genet  displayed  a disposition  to  usurp  and  exercise 
within  the  United  States  the  choicest  and  most  important  duties 
and  powers  of  sovereignty.  He  claimed  the  privilege  of  arm- 
ing and  imbodying  the  citizens  of  America  within  their  own 
territory,  to  carry  on  from  thence  expeditions  against  nations 
with  whom  they  were  at  peace ; of  fitting  out  and  equipping 
within  their  limits  privateers  to  cruise  on  a commerce  destined 
for  their  ports ; of  erecting  within  their  jurisdiction  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary;  and  of  arraigning  their  government  at  the 
bar  of  the  people.”  Such  was  the  tenor  of  his  conduct,  when 
President  Washington,  indignant  at  his  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference with  the  prerogatives  of  the  government,  demanded  his 
recall.  “ The  recall  of  the  minister  was  received  with  uni- 
versal joy,  as  a confirmation  that  his  whole  system  of  conduct 
was  attributable  only  to  himself.”* 

* American  State  Papers,  Boston  edition,  vol.  iv.,  p.  33. 
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Early  in  October,  the  agents  of  Genet,  M.  Lachaise,  Charles 
Delpeau,  M.  Mathurin,  and  Gignoux,  left  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  stage  for  Kentucky,  where  they  subsequently  fo- 
mented great  popular  excitement  and  indignation  against  the 
Federal  government.* 

[A.D.  1794.]  Early  in  January  following,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  inquiries 
directed  to  Governor  Shelby,  received  from  him  in  reply  the 
admission  that  “ two  Frenchmen,  Lachaise  and  Delpeau,  have 
lately  come  into  this  state  ; and  I am  told  they  declare  publicly 
that  they  are  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  a supply  of  mon- 
ey, and  that,  as  soon  as  they  do  receive  it,  they  shall  raise  a 
body  of  men,  and  proceed  with  them  down  the  river.  Whether 
they  have  any  sufficient  reason  to  expect  such  a supply,  or 
have  any  serious  intention  of  applying  it  in  that  manner  if  they 
do  receive  it,  I can  form  no  opinion.”f 

Yet  doubts  were  entertained  by  Governor  Shelby  whether 
there  was  any  legal  authority  to  restrain  or  punish  them  for 
such  enterprise  before  it  was  actually  accomplished,  provided 
their  operations  were  conducted  with  prudence.  In  his  dis- 
patch to  the  Federal  government,  he  asserts,  “ that  if  it  is  law- 
ful for  any  one  citizen  of  a state  to  leave  it,  it  is  equally  lawful 
for  any  number  to  do  the  same.  It  is  also  lawful  for  them  to 
carry  any  quantity  of  provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition.  And 
if  the  act  is  lawful  in  itself,  there  is  nothing  but  the  particular 
intention  with  which  it  is  done  that  can  possibly  make  it  un- 
lawful ; but  I know  of  no  law  which  inflicts  a punishment  on 
intention  only,  or  any  criterion  by  which  to  decide  what  would 
be  sufficient  evidence  of  that  intention,  even  if  it  were  a proper 
subject  of  legal  censure.”  J 

Yet  Governor  Shelby,  concealing  his  own  doubts  of  the  ille- 
gality of  the  enterprise,  in  reply  to  an  impertinent  letter  from 
Delpeau,  declaring  in  express  terms  his  intention  to  join  the 
expedition  of  the  Mississippi,  and  inquiring  his  instructions  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  condescended  to  reply  “ that 
his  present  condition  required  him  to  take  those  legal  measures 
necessary  to  prevent  such  an  enterprise.”^ 

Early  in  January  General  Wayne  had  notified  the  Governor 
of  Kentucky  that  the  legionary  cavalry,  then  stationed  between 

* American  State  Papers,  Boston  edition,  vol.  ii.,  p.  37.  t Idem,  p.  39, 

X Butler,  p.  225.  § Idem,  p.  224.  Also,  Marshall,  p.  100. 
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Lexington  and  Georgetown,  and  any  other  troops  requisite, 
should  be  held  ready  to  obey  his  orders  in  suppressing  any  en- 
terprise attempted  against  Louisiana.* 

All  effectual  interposition  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  of 
Kentucky  being  precluded  by  his  expressed  opinion,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  his  proclamation  on  the  24th  of  March,  warning 
the  people  of  the  United  States  against  the  unlawful  enterprise, 
and  the  consequences  of  any  participation  in  it. 

On  the  31st  of  March  an  order  from  the  War  Department 
instructed  General  Wayne,  commander-in-chief  of  the  north- 
western army,  to  send  without  delay  to  Fort  Massac  a re- 
spectable force,  “ under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  approved 
integrity,  firmness,  and  prudence,”  and  there  to  “ erect  a strong 
redoubt  and  block-house,”  supplied  with  “ some  suitable  cannon 
from  Fort  Washington.”  The  object  of  this  post  was  to  pre- 
vent the  advance  of  any  “lawless  people  residing  on  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  national  authority,  had 
entertained  the  daring  design  of  invading  the  territories  of 
Spain. ”f  Governor  St.  Clair  had  been  previously  authorized 
to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  to  sup- 
press any  attempted  expedition  from  Kentucky.  J 

At  this  time,  an  agent  of  General  Clark,  of  Georgia,  was  at 
Lexington,  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  five  hundred  pounds  of 
powder  and  one  ton  of  cannon  ball,  to  be  shipped  from  “ the 
Falls”  in  boats,  with  provisions  said  to  be  ready  on  the  Ohio, 
to  descend  by  the  15th  of  April. § It  was  represented  to  the 
Federal  government  that  about  the  8th  and  9th  of  April  prep- 
arations were  active  in  Kentucky,  and  boat-builders  and  artif- 
icers at  the  Falls  were  busily  employed  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Some  of  the  United  States  troops  deserted  to  join 
the  enterprise  ; some  persons  in  Kentucky  sold  their  property, 
and  received  commissions  in  the  French  service  as  officers  of 
the  Legion.  Among  them  were  Charles  Smith,  of  Kentucky, 
who  subsequently  resigned  his  commission.  Many  gave  the 
enterprise  a tacit  assent,  and  but  few  opposed  it  boldly.  Can- 
non were  said  to  be  ordered  at  the  iron-works,  and  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Lexington  had  subscribed  to  furnish  ammu- 
nition. || 

Yet  such  was  the  influence  of  the  French  party,  and  the  hos- 

* American  State  Papers,  Boston  edition,  vol.  ii.,  p.  49.  t Idem,  p.  50. 

t Idem,  p.  47.  § Idem,  p.  49.  [|  Idem,  p.  54. 
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tility  to  the  Spanish  dominion  in  the  West,  that  neither  Gov- 
ernor Shelby  nor  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  took  any  meas- 
ures to  interrupt  the  unlawful  enterprise  and  such  was  the 
state  of  public  feeling  in  Kentucky,  that  on  the  14th  of  May 
following,  a numerous  and  respectable  public  meeting  was  held 
at  Lexington,  at  which  resolutions  of  the  most  violent  charac- 
ter were  adopted,  expressive  of  the  severest  censure  upon  the 
administration  of  President  Washington,  in  condemnation  for 
all  the  difficulties,  perplexities,  and  disasters  of  the  Indian  war, 
and  the  British  occupancy  of  the  northwestern  posts,  and  the 
procrastination  of  arrangements  with  Spain  for  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi.  The  virtuous  and  patriotic  John  Jay 
was  denounced  as  the  enemy  of  the  West  for  his  failure  to  se- 
cure greater  advantages  to  the  western  people  in  his  treaty 
with  England  and  Spain,  f A convention  was  likewise  invited, 
“for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  steps  which  will  be  most 
expedient  for  the  attainment  and  security  of  our  just  rights.”]; 

The  enterprise  of  Genet  was  wholly  frustrated  by  the  recall 
of  the  French  minister,  and  the  active  efforts  of  the  Federal 
authorities  in  suppressing  any  attempt  to  continue  his  schemes. 
Thus  ended  the  exciting  period  of  French  intrigue  in  the  West. 
The  people  of  Kentucky,  and  of  the  West  generally,  were 
soon  afterward  officially  informed  that  the  Federal  government 
had  opened  an  active  and  pressing  negotiation  with  the  Spanish 
minister  for  the  speedy  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties  rela- 
tive to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  With  this  as- 
surance of  the  energetic  action  of  the  Federal  government  in 
their  behalf,  the  public  mind  became  quieted,  and  harmony  was 
restored  to  the  country. § 

In  the  mean  time,  the  population  of  Kentucky  had  continued 
to  increase  rapidly  under  the  new  state  government ; the  people 
were  making  rapid  advances  in  wealth,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, no  less  than  in  arts,  sciences,  and  intellectual  refinement. 
The  new  state,  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  strife  and  discord, 
now  rose  proudly  in  her  station  as  the  first  independent  state 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  foster-mother  of  the  rising 
empire  of  the  West. 

* Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  226,  227. 

t Mr.  Jay,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  minister,  had  entertained  the  proposi- 
tion of  surrendering  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  while 
the  western  settlements  were  comparatively  small,  in  consideration  of  a free  and  un- 
restricted navigation  of  the  river  after  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

$ Butler,  p.  235.  § Idem,  p.  228. 
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The  first  Legislature  in  1793  had  laid  off  and  organized 
three  additional  counties.  These  were  the  “ counties  of  Wash- 
ington, Scott,  and  Shelby,”  the  first  named  in  honor  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  father  of  his  country ; 
the  others  in  honor  of  the  two  prominent  defenders  of  Ken- 
tucky, General  Charles  Scott  and  Colonel  Isaac  Shelby. 

In  the  spring  of  1794  the  “counties  of  Greene  and  Hardin” 
were  laid  off  and  organized.  They  were  named  in  honor  of 
General  Nathaniel  Greene,  a distinguished  officer  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  and  of  Colonel  Hardin,  a distinguished  officer 
of  the  western  army,  who  fell  a sacrifice  to  Indian  revenge  on 
his  way  to  negotiate  for  peace  with  the  hostile  tribes  in  1792.* 

In  the  winter  of  1794  the  “counties  of  Franklin,  Christian, 
and  Campbell”  were  laid  off,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  pa- 
triotic philosopher  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  two  prominent  de- 
fenders of  Kentucky,  Colonel  Christian,  a noted  and  gallant 
defender  of  southwestern  Virginia,  and  Colonel  Campbell  of 
North  Carolina,  who  was  also  one  of  the  first  proprietors  of 
Transylvania. 

Colonel  Christian  was  a veteran  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  early  in  the  war  by  his  noted  invasion  of 
the  Cherokee  country  upon  the  sources  of  the  Holston  River 
in  December,  1776.  Having  distinguished  himself  in  defense 
of  the  western  frontier  of  Virginia,  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  he  retired  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  upon  the 
waters  of  Bear-grass  Creek,  where  he  was  killed  by  a party 
of  Indians  in  April,  1785.  f 

The  Legislature,  at  the  next  session,  laid  off  and  organized 
the  “ county  of  Floyd,”  which  was  named  in  honor  of  Colonel 
John  Floyd,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  early  pioneers 
of  Kentucky. 

During  the  Indian  war  which  was  prosecuted  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  against  the  northwestern  tribes  in  the  years 
1793  and  1794,  Kentucky  furnished  nearly  sixteen  hundred 
volunteers  and  militia,  chiefly  under  the  command  of  her  favor- 
ite general,  Charles  Scott.  These,  co-operating  with  the  reg- 
ular troops  under  General  Wayne,  carried  the  American  arms 
victoriously  to  the  confines  of  the  British  province  of  Upper 

* See  Flint’s  History  and  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  vol.  ii.,  p.  289-299,  first 
edition.  Also,  chapter  xi.,  of  this  book. 

t See  Flint’s  History  and  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  vol.  ii.,  p.  273,  first 
edition. 
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Canada,  and  effectually  humbled  the  power  of  the  savages. 
During  all  the  campaigns  into  the  northwestern  territory,  Ken- 
tucky had  been  the  principal  store-house  for  the  army,  and  the 
theatre  of  military  parade  and  preparation,  no  less  than  for  the 
decisive  campaign  conducted  by  General  Wayne.  Many  of 
the  officers  of  the  regular  army,  and  hundreds  of  recruits,  be- 
sides the  militia  and  mounted  volunteers,  were  citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Kentucky  continued  to  increase  in  population  and  wealth ; or- 
ganized government  was  gradually  extended  to  the  remote  lim- 
its of  the  state,  and  new  counties  were  laid  off  from  the  larger 
ones  as  the  population  multiplied  and  the  settlements  reached 
into  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  state.  Each  new  county 
formed  was  designated  by  the  name  of  some  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  and  defenders,  who  were  occasionally  leaving  the 
stage  of  action ; and  to  this  day  her  ninety  counties  are  so 
many  monuments  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  most  prom- 
inent founders  of  the  state.* 

The  population  by  the  census  of  the  United  States  in  1790 
was  73,677  souls,  including  12,430  slaves.  The  emigration  of 
ten  years  augmented  the  number  to  220,960  souls,  including 
40,343  slaves.  This  number  in  ten  years  more  had  increased 
to  406,511  souls  in  1810,  including  80,560  slaves.  The  increase 
of  population  continued  rapid  for  thirty  years  more,  although 
in  a diminished  ratio.  The  census  of  1820  gave  the  popula- 
tion at  564,317  souls;  that  of  1830  at  688,884  souls,  of  whom 
165,350  were  slaves.  The  census  of  1840  gave  the  entire  pop- 


* The  governors  of  Kentucky  are  as  follows : 


1.  Isaac  Shelby,  from  1792  to  1796,  Sep- 

tember. 

2.  James  Garrard,  from  1796  to  1804,  Sep- 

tember. 

3.  Christopher  Greenup,  from  1804  to  1808, 

September. 

4.  Charles  Scott,  from  1808  to  1812,  Sep- 

tember. 

5.  Isaac  Shelby,  from  1812  to  1816,  Sep- 

tember. 

6.  George  Madison,  from  1816. 

7.  Gabriel  Slaughter,  from  1816  to  1820, 

acting  governor. 

8 John  Adair,  from  1820  to  1824,  Septem- 
ber. 

— Bradford’s  Illustrated  Atlas,  p.  124  and 


9.  Joseph  Desha,  from  1824  to  1828,  Sep 
tember. 

10.  Thomas  Metcalfe,  from  1828  to  1832, 

September. 

11.  John  Breathitt,  from  1832  to  1835,  Sep- 

tember. 

12.  James  T.  Morehead,  from  1835  to  1836, 

acting  governor. 

13.  James  Clark,  from  1836  to  1839:  died 

September  27,  1839. 

14.  Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  from  1839  to  1840, 

acting  governor. 

15.  Robert  P.  Letcher,  from  1840  to  1844, 

September. 

16.  William  Ousley,  from  1844  to  1848, 

September. 

American  Almanac  for  1845. 
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ulation  at  779,828  souls,  including  182,258  slaves.*  The  state 
contained  hundreds  of  large  towns  and  villages.  Louisville, 
the  chief  commercial  city,  contained  a population  of  more  than 
twenty-one  thousand  inhabitants,  and  Lexington,  an  inland  city, 
contained  nearly  seven  thousand. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  EARLY  SETTLEMENT  AND  POLITICAL  CONDITION  OF  WESTERN 

PENNSYLVANIA. A.D.  1783  TO  1796. 

Argument. — Jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania  extended  to  the  Ohio.  — “Westmoreland 
County”  organized. — “Washington  County”  organized. — Emigration  to  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  Youghiogeny. — Town  of  Pittsburgh  laid  out. — Brownsville  laid  out;  be- 
comes an  important  Point. — First  Newspaper  in  the  West. — Pittsburgh  becomes  a 
Market  Town  in  1788. — Trade  and  Manufactures  spring  up. — It  derives  great  Im- 
portance as  a military  Dep6t  in  1790. — Prosperous  Condition  of  Settlements  on  the 
Monongahela. — Pittsburgh  becomes  an  important  manufacturing  and  trading  Town. 
— Agricultural  Prosperity  of  Monongahela  Settlements. — Effects  of  Spanish  Restric- 
tions on  the  Mississippi. — “Excise  Law”  odious.. — Disaffection  toward  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.— French  Influence  in  the  West. — Resistance  to  Excise  on  Whisky. — Dif- 
ficulties encountered  by  excise  Officers. — General  Neville  appointed  Superintendent 
of  excise  Customs. — His  moral  Worth  and  Popularity  insufficient  to  sustain  him. — 
His  House  burned  by  a Mob. — Other  Outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Mob. — Character 
of  the  Insurgents. — A Meeting  of  the  Militia. — A Convention  proposed. — Measures 
adopted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. — Proposed  Amnesty.-— Convention  at 
Parkinson’s  Ferry. — Alarm  of  the  insurgent  Leaders. — Effects  of  General  Wayne’s 
Victory  on  the  Maumee. — Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President. — Troops  lev- 
ied to  suppress  the  Insurrection. — Fourteen  thousand  Troops  advance  to  Pittsburgh. 
— The  Insurrection  is  suppressed. — Insurgents  dispersed. — Inquisitorial  Court  estab- 
lished.— Three  hundred  Insurgents  arrested. — The  Troops  discharged. — Pittsburgh 
incorporated  in  1794. — Quietude  of  Frontiers,  and  Advance  of  Population. — Uninhab- 
ited Region  west  of  Alleghany  River. — Emigration  encouraged. — “Population  Com- 
pany.”— Their  Grant.  — State  Grants  to  actual  Settlers.  — Conflict  of  State  Grants 
with  the  Company’s  Privileges. — First  Paper  Mill  on  the  Monongahela. — Manufac- 
tures increase. 

[A.D.  1783.]  We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country  west  of  the  mountains,  before  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  northern  and  southern 
limits  of  Virginia  were  not  clearly  defined  and  known.  Vir- 
ginia, however,  was  prompt  in  asserting  her  right  to  all  the 
territory  which  was  supposed  to  lie  within  her  chartered  lim- 
its on  the  west.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1780  that  her  south- 
ern boundary,  separating  her  from  North  Carolina,  had  been 
surveyed  from  the  mountains  westward  to  the  Mississippi. 

* See  Guthrie’s  Geography,  vol.  ii.,  p.  451.  Smith’s  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States, 
p.  320. 
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Her  northern  boundary  next  to  Pennsylvania  had  not  been 
properly  ascertained  and  designated  until  several  years  after- 
ward. 

Previous  to  running  this  line,  Virginia  had  claimed,  and  had 
exercised,  jurisdiction  over  Western  Pennsylvania  as  far  north 
as  Fort  Pitt,  which  was  claimed  as  a post  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
Emigrants  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  formed  settlements, 
and  had  introduced  their  slave  property,  believing  themselves 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia.  Hundreds  of  the  best  citi- 
zens, who  had  settled  on  the  Youghiogeny  and  Monongahela 
Rivers,  afterward  finding  themselves  in  Pennsylvania  by  the 
line  of  demarkation,  were  compelled  to  retire,  with  their  slaves, 
to  Western  Virginia  and  to  Kentucky,  where  they  would  be 
protected  in  their  property  by  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

After  the  southern  line  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  fully  des- 
ignated, the  Legislature  proceeded  to  organize  the  country  thus 
detached  from  Virginia  into  two  counties,  called  Westmore- 
land and  Washington.  Westmoreland  county  extended  from 
the  mountains  westward  to  the  Alleghany  River,  including  the 
town  of  Pittsburgh  and  all  the  country  between  the  Kiskemin- 
etas  and  the  Youghiogeny.  North  of  this  was  the  Indian 
territory,  in  the  possession  of  the  native  tribes.  Washington 
county  comprised  all  south  and  west  of  Pittsburgh,  including 
all  the  country  east  and  west  of  the  Monongahela,  now  com- 
prised in  the  counties  of  W ashington,  Green,  Alleghany,  and 
Fayette. 

[A.D.  1784.]  After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
tide  of  immigration  set  with  double  force  into  the  region  west 
of  the  mountains.  Besides  hundreds  of  families  who  had  suf- 
fered in  their  fortunes  by  the  war,  there  were  thousands  of 
soldiers  and  officers  of  the  Continental  army,  who,  now  dis- 
banded, were  compelled  to  seek  homes  in  the  West,  and  pro- 
vide for  their  growing  families. 

As  late  as  the  year  1784,  Fort  Pitt  was  a frontier  post,  and 
the  region  contiguous  was  quite  unprotected.  The  Indian 
tribes  occupied  the  country  on  the  north  and  west,  and  their 
numbers  and  prowess  rendered  them  terrible  to  the  weak  set- 
tlements. The  town  of  Pittsburgh,  which  had  sprung  up  near 
the  fort,  was  a frontier  trading  place,  frequented  by  hundreds 
of  friendly  Indians  in  time  of  peace,  eager  to  barter  their  furs, 
skins,  and  bear’s  grease  for  the  rude  staples  of  a trader’s  stock 

Vol.  II.— N 
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of  goods.  The  Alleghany  River  was  the  Indian  boundary, 
and  in  time  of  peace  the  Indian  trade  brought  to  the  town 
hundreds  of  canoes  and  pirogues,  by  means  of  which  a regu- 
lar intercourse  was  maintained  with  remote  towns  in  the  coun- 
try still  in  possession  of  the  natives. 

After  the  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania  was  formally  extend- 
ed over  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  state  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  counties,  population  began  to  press  forward  into  the 
most  exposed  points  contiguous  to  the  Indian  boundary,  and 
the  village  of  Pittsburgh  now  assumed  the  form  of  a regular 
American  town.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1784,  that  Col- 
onel George  Woods,  agent  for  the  proprietors  and  heirs  of 
William  Penn,  to  whom  the  land  belonged,  as  a portion  of  one 
of  the  manors  of  the  original  grantee,  first  surveyed  and  laid 
out  the  regular  plan  of  a town,  which  was  called  Pittsburgh.* 

About  the  same  time,  the  settlement  at  “ Red  Stone  Old 
Fort”  had  become  an  important  point  of  embarkation  for  emi- 
grants to  Kentucky,  and  bid  fair  to  be  the  future  seat  of  trade 
for  the  western  country.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year, 
Thomas  and  Basil  Brown,  from  Maryland,  having  purchased 
the  claim  formerly  belonging  to  Captain  Michael  Cresap,  in- 
cluding the  “ Old  Fort,”  deemed  it  a suitable  point  for  a town. 
In  May,  1785,  they  laid  off  a plot  near  the  “Old  Fort,”  and 
called  it  by  its  present  name  of  “ Brownsville.”]-  Thus  began 
the  oldest  town  on  the  Monongahela. 

[A.D.  1785.]  The  situation  of  this  place,  as  the  point  to 
which  nearly  the  whole  western  emigration  concentrated  pre- 
vious to  its  descent  of  the  Ohio,  soon  gave  to  Brownsville  a 
trade  and  importance  unknown  then  to  any  town  in  the  West. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  1786,  its  population  had  increased 
to  five  hundred  souls. J Many  of  these  were  engaged  in  the 
mechanic  arts  which  contribute  chiefly  to  boat-building,  and 
supply  the  rude  necessaries  for  barge  and  flat-boat  navigation. 
Emigrants  who  designed  taking  water  at  Wheeling,  where 
the  voyage  to  Kentucky  would  be  shortened  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  were  still  obliged  to  take  Brownsville  in  their 
route,  and  here  supply  themselves  for  their  future  journey. 
This  produced  a necessity  for  mercantile  houses,  provided 
with  the  articles  indispensable  to  the  emigrants. 

* Pittsburgh  Navigator  for  1814.  Also,  American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  302-308 

t Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  62.  t Idem,  vol.  i.,  p.  305. 
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Heretofore  the  western  settlers  had  been  compelled  to  send 
their  annual  “ caravans”  across  the  mountains  to  Fort  Cumber- 
land, Hagerstown,  Frederictown,  or  some  other  point,  for  all 
their  supplies,  which  were  transported  upon  pack-horses  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  to  the  West.  But  this  usage  was  now 
about  to  cease,  and  be  superseded  by  regular  commercial 
houses  at  Brownsville,  which  could  supply  the  emigrants  with 
implements  of  agriculture,  provisions,  salt,  iron,  and  other  ar- 
ticles indispensable  in  a new  country. 

[A.D.  1787.]  By  the  following  year,  several  mercantile 
houses  were  established,  and  supplied  with  goods  hauled  in 
wagons  across  the  mountains  from  Forts  Cumberland  and 
Ligonier.  These  tended  to  give  additional  importance  to 
Brownsville,  as  a point  of  embarkation  for  the  West.  Emi- 
grants could  carry  money  with  less  inconvenience  than  the 
heavy  articles  for  which  they  could  exchange  it  at  the  end  of 
their  journey.  Of  course,  money  would  seek  its  way  to  the 
West,  instead  of  being  carried  to  the  East. 

A good  wagon  road  had  been  opened  to  Brownsville  from 
the  East,  and  a regular  line  of  freight-wagons  from  Baltimore 
and  Frederictown  had  been  established,  each  wagon  making 
the  trip  to  Brownsville  and  back,  with  full  loads,  once  a month. 
The  cost  of  transportation  over  this  route  was  generally  three 
dollars  per  hundred  weight,  and  the  great  numbers  of  emi- 
grants to  the  West  soon  opened  a profitable  commerce  between 
these  remote  points.  The  same  cause  soon  made  Brownsville 
one  of  the  most  active  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
West.  The  demand  for  mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  a 
certain  class  brought  great  numbers  of  adventurers  from  the 
East  in  search  of  profitable  employment.  The  great  demand 
was  for  carpenters  and  boat-builders,  to  supply  conveyance 
for  the  hundreds  of  emigrants  who  arrived  every  week,  seek- 
ing boats  of  all  kinds  for  the  voyage  to  Kentucky  and  West- 
ern Virginia,  as  well  as  to -the  Northwestern  Territory.  The 
boat-building  and  the  boating  business  soon  became  an  im- 
portant branch  of  western  enterprise.  Hundreds  of  arks, 
keels,  barges,  and  every  variety  of  boats,  kept  up  a constant 
intercourse  between  the  Monongahela  and  the  settlements  on 
the  Ohio  below,  and  also  with  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  rich  settlements  on  the  Lower  Mississippi.* 

* See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  62,  63. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Pittsburgh  had  been  rapidly  increasing  its 
population  and  business.  Already  a printing-office  had  been 
established  by  John  Scull  and  Joseph  Hall,  two  industrious 
young  men,  who  had  embarked  their  whole  means  in  the  en- 
terprise. On  the  29th  of  July,  1786,  they  had  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  “ Pittsburgh  Gazette,”  and  the  first  newspaper 
printed  west  of  the  mountains,*  and  more  than  a year  before 
the  first  newspaper  was  printed  in  Kentucky.  It  was  not  until 
March,  1787,  that  a town  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  first  resolved 
to  establish  a weekly  market,  and  to  erect  a market-house. 

[A.D.  1788.]  As  late  as  the  year  1788,  Pittsburgh  was  a 
small  frontier  town,  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  county  seat  of 
Westmoreland  county,  to  which  it  pertained.  Hannahstown 
was  the  county  seat,  to  which  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  had  to 
repair  on  county  business,  twelve  miles  east  of  Chestnut  Ridge. 
On  the  24th  of  September  of  that  year  they  were  released 
from  these  journeys  by  the  organization  of  “Alleghany  county,” 
taken  from  Westmoreland  and  Washington  counties.  From 
that  time  Pittsburgh  became  the  county  seat  for  Alleghany 
county,f  and  began  to  assume  importance  as  a trading  and 
manufacturing  town ; mercantile  and  trading  establishments 
began  to  appear,  mechanics  flocked  to  it  for  employment,  and 
manufactures  and  trade  began  to  extend.  The  inhabitants  on 
the  Monongahela  and  Yough  had  already  found  agriculture  a 
profitable  employment ; and  the  produce  of  their  fields,  in  the 
form  of  flour,  whisky,  and  other  surplus  products  of  a new 
country,  had  already  passed  Pittsburgh,  and  found  its  way 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  A new  class 
of  hardy  pioneers,  under  the  name  of  “ boatmen,”  now  sprang 
up,  who  carried  the  products  of  the  Monongahela  and  its  trib- 
utaries to  the  more  recent  settlements  of  Kentucky,  and  to  the 
Spanish  provinces  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida.  Thus 
commenced  the  first  regular  trade  between  Pittsburgh  and 
New  Orleans. 

Manufactures  had  already  begun  to  flourish  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. Iron  had  been  found  in  great  abundance  from  its 
first  settlement,  and  the  great  demand  for  it,  connected  with 
the  difficulty  of  transporting  it  from  the  east  side  of  the  mount- 
ains, soon  prompted  the  erection  of  furnaces  and  iron-works. 
The  first  blast-furnace  west  of  the  mountains  was  “ Union  Fur- 
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nace,”  on  Dunbar  Creek,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Brownsville.  It 
was  erected  by  Colonel  Isaac  Meason,  John  Gibson,  and  Moses 
Dillon.  The  increasing  population  in  the  West,  and  especially 
in  Kentucky,  created  a demand  which  caused  others  to  spring 
up  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  Forges  were  erected 
for  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron.  A few  years  elapsed, • when 
more  than  twenty  forges  were  in  operation  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Monongahela.*  As  these  multiplied,  they  gave  rise  to 
every  variety  of  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  into  the 
mplements  of  husbandry,  house-building,  and  all  the  mechanic 
arts.  Excellent  mills  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  propelled  by 
water  power,  were  early  introduced  upon  all  the  branches  of 
the  Yough,  from  its  sources  near  the  Laurel  Hill  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Monongahela.  The  same  valuable  manufactories 
had  extended  down  Cheat  River,  from  its  sources  near  the  Al- 
leghany range  in  Virginia  down  the  Monongahela  to  Browns- 
ville. 

[A.D.  1789.]  Notwithstanding  the  treaties  concluded  by  the 
United  States  with  the  northwestern  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
year  1785-86,  they  became  impatient  of  the  advance  of  the 
whites  upon  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  Rivers.  Settlements  had 
already  been  made  upon  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  na- 
tives plainly  foresaw  their  approaching  destruction.  For  sev- 
eral years  past  lawless  bands  of  savages  had  infested  the  Ohio 
River,  committing  frequent  murders  and  robberies  upon  the 
emigrants,  who  were  continually  descending  the  river  to  Ken- 
tucky. The  main  body  of  the  tribes  had  scarcely  refrained 
from  similar  acts  of  hostility ; and  now  these  aggressions,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  had  become  so  frequent  and  audacious, 
that  it  was  evident  that  a general  hostile  movement  of  the 
savages  against  the  advancing  settlements  was  contemplated. 
To  avoid  any  such  occurrence,  negotiations  had  been  resorted 
to  ineffectually,  and  the  Federal  government  had  resolved  to 
invade  the  Indian  country  with  a strong  military  force. 

[A.D.  1790.]  At  length,  early  in  the  year  1790,  troops  be- 
gan to  advance  from  the  east  by  way  of  Bedford  and  Cumber- 
land, and  to  concentrate  at  Fort  Pitt,  as  a general  rendezvous 
and  depot  for  military  stores  and  munitions  of  war,  preparatory 
to  an  invasion  of  the  Indian  country  west  of  the  Ohio.t  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  town  of  Pittsburgh  began  to  assume  a de- 

* See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  64.  t Idem,  p.  59-62. 
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gree  of  importance  heretofore  unknown.  It  became  the  gen- 
eral store-house  for  all  the  western  posts,  and  the  grand  depdt 
for  the  western  army.  It  was  also  the  point  at  which  military 
supplies  were  procured,  and  where  the  principal  disbursements 
of  public  moneys  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  army,  as  well  as 
the  distribution  of  annuities  and  supplies  for  the  friendly  Indian 
tribes. 

[A.D.  1791.]  As  yet  the  Alleghany  River  was  the  remote 
frontier  limit  of  the  Pennsylvania  settlements,  and  all  its  north- 
western tributaries  were  wholly  within  the  Indian  country.  A 
few  settlements  had  been  made  near  the  river  for  forty  miles 
above  Pittsburgh  by  the  more  fearless  and  inconsiderate.  But 
they  paid  with  their  lives  the  forfeit  of  their  temerity.  The 
whole  of  these  settlements  were  broken  up  about  the  9th  of 
February,  1791,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  war.  On 
that  day  the  settlements  were  simultaneously  assailed  and  ex- 
terminated by  one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  distributed  in 
bands  assigned  for  the  extermination  of  their  respective  neigh- 
borhoods. The  settlements  in  this  quarter  were  entirely  broken 
up ; some  were  killed,  some  were  taken  prisoners,  and  others 
escaped  with  their  lives.* 

[A.D.  1792.]  Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  the  West,  the  settlements  on  the  Yough  and  Monon- 
gahela,  comprised  in  the  western  portions  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  had  become  prosperous  and  enterprising.  They  had 
extended  arts  and  manufactures,  and  were  rapidly  increasing 
in  numbers.  The  manufacture  of  iron  had  become  extensive  ; 
smelting-furnaces,  forges,  and  founderies  existed  in  every  im- 
portant settlement,  and  the  hills  yielded  abundance  of  ore. 
Agriculture  had  increased,  until  scarcity  and  want  had  been 
driven  from  the  settlements,  and  the  Ohio  formed  a magnificent 
outlet  for  their  surplus  products  of  all  kinds  to  the  new  settle- 
ments, which  were  rapidly  extending  into  Kentucky  and  the 
northwestern  territory.  Such  was  the  abundance  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  and  of  manufactures,  that  the  new  settlements 
on  the  lower  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  failed  to  afford  an  adequate 
market,  and  the  more  enterprising  extended  their  trading 
voyages  to  the  rich  settlements  of  Spain  on  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi. Thus  a commerce,  which  had  first  sprung  up  in  1786, 
in  five  years  had  become  an  important  item  in  the  prosperity 

* See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  40-43. 
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of  Western  Pennsylvania.  To  diminish  the  proportionate  cost 
of  transportation  for  corn,  rye,  and  other  grains  and  products, 
these  articles  were  converted  into  whisky,  which  could  be  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  through  the  great  avenue  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi.  Thus  the  value  of  thousands  of  bushels  of 
these  grains  were  contained  in  the  small  bulk  of  a few  barrels 
of  whisky,  and  an  equal  quantity  was  withdrawn  from  the 
grain-market.  The  fame  of  their  favorite  drink,  “ Old  Monon- 
gahela,”  extended  not  only  to  the  whole  western  settlements, 
but  also  to  New  Orleans,  the  Atlantic  States,  and  to  Europe. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  blooded  stock  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
had  been  introduced  upon  the  Monongahela,  and  had  also  be- 
come an  important  item  of  western  trade  for  the  supply  of  the 
new  settlements  lower  down  the  Ohio,  in  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  and  those  of  Louisiana.  Rude  castings  of  all  de- 
scriptions, cutlery  of  every  variety,  adapted  to  the  use  of  new 
settlements,  such  as  axes,  hoes,  drawing-knives,  carpenters’ 
tools,  knives  and  forks,  scythe-blades,  reaping-hooks,  and  the 
like,  were  made  in  great  abundance  for  the  supply  of  the  ex- 
tending settlements.  Navigation  on  the  Ohio  assumed  an  im- 
portance hitherto  unknown.  Besides  the  endless  variety  of 
small  craft,  and  the  rude  arks,  or  “ Kentucky  flats,”  numerous 
well-built  keel-boats,  barges,  and  some  sea  vessels  were  con- 
veying the  produce  of  this  region  to  every  portion  of  the  Ohio 
region  ; and,  in  return  from  Louisiana,  supplying  the  commer- 
cial points  with  the  products  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  specie 
of  Mexico  by  way  of  New  Orleans. 

It  was  in  the  year  1792  that  the  Spanish  authorities  began 
to  embarrass  this  trade  by  the  imposition  of  transit  and  port 
duties,  which  greatly  reduced  the  profits,  and  sometimes  result- 
ed in  the  entire  loss  of  vessel  and  cargo  by  confiscation.  The 
western  people,  conscious  that  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  greatly  promote  their  prosperity  and  extend  the 
field  of  their  enterprise,  had  vainly  looked  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  relief  from  the  Spanish  imposts  and  the  arbitrary 
exactions  of  a despotic  government.  They  expected  from  the 
Federal  government,  through  commercial  treaties  with  Spain, 
an  exemption  from  duties  upon  a river,  the  use  of  which  they 
claimed  as  a natural  right,  growing  out  of  their  relative  situa- 
tion and  occupancy.  In  these  respects,  their  condition  was 
identical  with  the  settlements  upon  the  great  southern  tributa- 
ries of  the  Ohio. 
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[A.D.  1793.]  The  prevalence  of  eastern  influence  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  cabinet  of  the  United  States  was  strong,  and 
swayed  the  national  policy  as  to  measures  affecting  the  west- 
ern people,  and  these  measures  operated  no  less  perniciously 
upon  them  than  if  they  had  been  prompted  by  interested  jeal- 
ousy in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  Spanish  authorities  of  Lou- 
isiana had  been  permitted  for  years  to  obstruct  and  embarrass 
the  river  trade,  which  fell  heavy  upon  the  people  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  Kentucky  and  Cumber- 
land, while  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  ports  was  favored 
with  a more  liberal  policy  ; and,  as  if  to  increase  their  burdens, 
Congress,  in  1790,  had  passed  a law  imposing  excise  duties 
upon  all  spirituous  liquors  distilled  in  the  United  States,  when 
it  was  well  known  that  the  most  extensive  and  most  important 
distilleries  were  those  on  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela,  where 
the  surplus  grain  was  worthless  unless  it  could  be  converted 
into  whisky  and  other  distilled  spirits. 

Besides  these  disadvantages,  the  whole  burden  of  the  Indian 
war,  which  had  been  improvidently  planned  and  injudiciously 
conducted  for  more  than  three  years,  had  fallen  chiefly  upon 
the  western  settlements.  While  these  things  were  operating 
to  weaken  the  ties  which  bound  the  western  people  to  those 
east  of  the  mountains,  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Louisiana,  sa- 
gaciously perceiving  the  error  of  the  Federal  government,  lost 
no  opportunity  to  augment  the  embarrassments  and  stimulate 
the  discontent,  while  they  held  out  in  prospect  ultimate  relief 
from  the  Spanish  crown,  by  a separation  from  the  Federal 
Union  and  an  alliance  with  Louisiana.  Congress  beheld  the 
cloud  in  the  West:  the  loud  murmurs  from  the  commercial 
classes,  the  open  denunciations  from  the  exposed  frontiers,  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  in  the  grain  districts  against  the  iniquitous 
excise,  convinced  the  Federal  government  that  they  were  daily 
losing  the  confidence  of  the  western  people,  and  absolving  them 
from  their  allegiance. 

The  Indian  war  had  been  waged  with  but  little  success  for 
some  time,  and  at  great  expense  to  the  general  government. 
The  war  was  for  the  protection  of  the  western  people  espe- 
cially, and  more  particularly  for  those  of  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Virginia.  These  people  were  the  principal  sufferers 
from  Indian  barbarity  and  revenge.  They,  too,  were  called 
on  chiefly  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  armies  which  had  been  sent 
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against  the  savages,  until  they  began  loudly  to  complain  of  the 
burdens  which  were  thrown  upon  them,  while  the  East  reaped 
the  advantages  of  their  labors.  The  western  people,  although 
ardent  friends  of  the  Federal  Union,  could  not  submit  to  op- 
Dression  by  an  unjust  exercise  of  Federal  power,  and  the  at- 
empt  to  enforce  it  roused  them  to  resistance. 

The  impost  upon  whisky,  distilled  from  grain  in  a country 
where  grain  was  a surplus  article,  was  tantamount  to  a tax 
upon  grain  itself,  and  operated  oppressively  upon  the  West. 
In  the  eastern  counties  and  Atlantic  States  grain  was  not  a 
surplus  product ; of  course, but  little  of  it  could  be  distilled  into 
spirits ; consequently,  the  tax  fell  entirely  upon  the  western 
people,  who  were  otherwise  embarrassed  in  their  commerce. 
The  enforcement  of  the  law  for  collecting  the  revenue  was 
considered  as  indicative  of  a disposition  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  states  toward  the  formation 
of  a consolidated  government,  whose  controlling  power  would 
be  east  of  the  mountains. 

The  western  people  had  become  prejudiced  against  the  Fed- 
eral government,  not  only  because  the  frontier  settlements  had 
been  left  for  years  exposed  to  Indian  hostilities,  almost  unpro- 
tected by  the  national  power  from  1787  to  1790,  but  because 
the  protection  extended  subsequently  had  been  ineffectual,  and 
had  resulted  in  two  disgraceful  defeats,  with  the  loss  of  many 
lives  and  great  expense,  without  any  equivalent  advantage, 
chiefly  for  want  of  a liberal  appropriation  by  Congress.  An- 
other cause  of  discontent,  closely  connected  with  Indian  dep- 
redations, was  the  temporizing  policy  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment with  the  court  of  St.  James,  in  permitting  the  continued 
occupancy  of  the  western  posts,  for  more  than  ten  years  after 
the  time  stipulated  for  their  delivery,  agreeably  to  the  treaty 
of  1783.  The  whole  Indian  war  had  been  the  result  of  intrigue 
between  agents  and  emissaries  from  the  British  posts  along  the 
Canada  frontier,  whose  avowed  object  was  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  population  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

Another  prominent  cause  of  dissati  sfaction  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  inefficient  policy  of  the  Federal  government 
in  submitting  to  Spanish  usurpations  on  the  Mississippi,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  embarrass  the  western  people.  Not  only 
had  Spain  claimed  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  river,  but 
she  held  possession  of  the  country  on  the  east  bank  as  far  north 
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as  the  Chickasa  Bluffs,  nearly  five  hundred  miles  by  the  river 
above  the  boundary  established  by  the  treaty  of  1783. 

To  encourage  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  western  people  on 
this  point,  French  emissaries,  under  the  authority  of  the  French 
minister,  Genet,  were  sent  to  the  West  to  foment  discord  and 
to  instigate  a hostile  expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces, 
under  the  patronage  and  authority  of  the  French  Republic, 
which  promised  to  open  to  them  the  free  navigation  of  the  riv- 
er, when  once  under  the  dominion  of  France.  “Democratic 
clubs,”  or  societies,  under  French  influence,  were  organized  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  avowed  object  of  opposing 
the  general  measures  of  the  Federal  administration  in  the  West. 
Their  resolutions  openly  denounced  the  excise  on  distilled  spir- 
its, and  the  acts  of  the  government  in  its  attempts  to  enforce 
the  law.  Newspapers,  filled  with  inflammatory  speeches  by 
members  of  Congress  favorable  to  the  French  party,  were  cir- 
culated with  great  industry  through  every  town  and  settle- 
ment, while  the  friends  of  the  administration,  the  advocates  of 
the  Federal  authorities,  were  few  and  odious. 

[A.D.  1794.]  Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  developed  itself  gradually  and  pro- 
gressively for  nearly  four  years  after  the  passage  of  the  law 
taxing  distilleries,  and  generally  known  as  the  “ excise  law.” 

A feeling  of  resistance  had  been  manifested  from  the  first 
passage  of  the  law  in  1790;  and  the  president,  aware  of  its 
pernicious  tendency,  had  recommended  a modification  of  its 
obnoxious  features  at  the  next  succeeding  session.  Congress 
adopted  the  suggestion,  and  modified  the  law  in  1791.  But 
this  concession  was  not  sufficient;  it  seemed  rather  to  strength- 
en opposition.  The  people  demanded  its  unconditional  repeal, 
and  every  expedient  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  defeat- 
ing its  operation.  Many  refused  to  pay  the  duties  in  any  form, 
and  resistance  to  the  Federal  government  already  began  to  as- 
sume the  form  of  rebellion.  The  president  proceeded  to  en- 
force the  law  ; but,  as  far  as  practicable,  he  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity to  strip  the  law  of  its  obnoxious  features,  and  sought  to 
allay  excitement  and  to  conciliate  opposition  by  the  influence 
and  popularity  of  those  who  were  charged  with  its  execution. 

For  this  purpose,  General  John  Neville  was  appointed  col- 
lector for  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  he  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment from  a sense  of  public  duty.  He  accepted,  howev- 
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er,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  and  the  loss  of  all  his  property  ; for 
he  became  the  object  of  public  indignation  and  the  victim  of 
an  incensed  community.  All  his  former  Revolutionary  servi- 
ces, and  his  well-known  benevolence  and  charity  to  the  suffer- 
ing frontier  people  for  years  past,  were  insufficient  to  shield 
lim  from  popular  indignation. 

General  Neville  had  been  one  of  the  most  zealous  patriots 
of  the  Revolution,  a man  of  great  wealth  and  unbounded  be- 
nevolence. From  his  own  resources  alone,  he  had  organized, 
equipped,  and  supplied  a company  of  troops,  including  his  son 
as  an  officer,  which  he  had  marched  at  his  own  expense  to 
Boston,  to  re-enforce  the  command  of  General  Washington  in 
support  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  During  the  “ starv- 
ing years”  of  the  early  settlements  on  the  Upper  Ohio  and  Mo- 
nongahela,  he  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  relief  and  com- 
fort of  the  destitute  and  suffering  pioneers ; and,  when  neces- 
sary, he  had  divided  his  last  loaf  with  the  needy.  In  seasons 
of  more  than  ordinary  scarcity,  when  his  wheat  matured,  he 
had  opened  his  fields  to  those  who  were  destitute  of  bread. 
By  blood  and  marriage  he  was  related  to  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  armies  ; and  such 
was  his  popularity  in  the  West,  that,  had  it  been  possible  for 
any  one  to  have  enforced  this  odious  law,  General  Neville  was 
the  man. 

Having  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  as  collector,  he 
appointed  his  deputies  from  among  the  most  popular  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, who  proceeded  to  execute  the  law.  But  the  first 
attempts  were  resisted.  They  were  warned  to  desist,  and  to 
resign  their  thankless  office.  Some  of  the  deputies,  disregard- 
ing this  admonition,  were  seized  by  the  mob,  and  invested  with 
“ a coat  of  tar  and  feathers others  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render their  commissions,  as  the  only  condition  of  safety. 

The  malcontents  soon  proceeded  to  acts  of  open  violence. 
Simple  resistance  assumed  the  attitude  of  revolt  and  insurrec- 
tion. A mob  of  several  hundred  men  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  General  Neville  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  his  com- 
mission ; but,  finding  his  house  defended  by  ample  force,  they 
retired  without  violence.  Believing  that  there  was  in  the  coun- 
try sufficient  patriotism  to  enable  the  civil  authorities  to  sus- 
tain him  and  protect  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties, 
he  continued  to  maintain  his  position.  But  he  was  mistaken : 
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the  magistrates,  who  are  but  the  emanations  of  popular  will, 
as  the  ministers  of  civil  liberty,  were  powerless  in  resisting 
the  current  of  public  displeasure.  Their  authority  in  support 
of  the  obnoxious  law  was  set  at  defiance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  feeling  of  excitement  continued  to  in- 
crease in  violence,  and  spread  into  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  civil  authorities  were  utterly  powerless  in  restrain- 
ing the  progress  of  disorder  and  outrage.  Public  meetings 
were  held  by  the  disaffected  at  Pittsburg,  Brownsville,  Parkin- 
son’s Ferry,  “ Braddock’s  Fields,”  and  other  places. 

Many  who  never  designed  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  country 
had  indirectly  aided  in  raising  a political  storm  which  they 
could  neither  allay  nor  direct.  The  western  country  for  many 
years  had  been  receiving  a large  increase  of  population  from 
Irish  emigrants,  no  strangers  to  popular  outbreaks  in  their 
native  country.  There  was  also  a floating  population,  who 
had  found  employment  heretofore  in  guarding  the  frontiers 
from  Indian  incursions,  or  as  supernumeraries  attached  to  the 
campaigns  during  the  Indian  wars,  who  were  fond  of  excite- 
ment and  commotion.  These,  as  they  could  lose  nothing  by 
insurrection,  swelled  the  amount  of  the  insurgents,  and  their 
numbers  gave  a preponderance  in  favor  of  violent  measures, 
against  the  wishes  of  those  who  were  more  considerate.  Or- 
ganized resistance  to  law  was  formed.  Public  meetings  wrere 
held  in  all  the  malcontent  districts,  and  officers  were  appointed 
to  take  the  lead.  Several  hundred  men  volunteered  to  take 
General  Neville  into  immediate  custody.  His  friends  in  Pitts- 
burgh devised  plans  for  his  protection  ; but  it  was  the  strength 
of  a few  men  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  avalanche.  His 
house  was  protected  by  an  armed  guard  of  fifteen  regular  sol- 
diers ; but  on  the  15th  of  July,  17S4,  it  was  surrounded  by 
five  hundred  men,  organized  into  a lawless  mob. 

On  the  approach  of  the  insurgents,  the  general,  with  his  ser- 
vant, had  consented  to  retire  from  the  mob.  They  advanced, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  general  and  his  papers. 
The  refusal  brought  on  a contest,  and  some  were  killed.  The 
outbuildings  were  set  on  fire  ; and  the  party  within  the  splendid 
mansion  house  surrendered,  to  prevent  its  destruction.  But  it 
was  in  vain  ; the  demon  was  unchained,  and  the  hospitable  man- 
sion was  consumed  to  ashes,  in  the  view  of  hundreds  who  had 
shared  his  bounty  or  had  enjoyed  his  benevolence.  Insubor- 
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dination  walked  abroad  at  noon-day  ; all  law  was  disregarded  ; 
the  peaceable  and  orderly  members  of  society  became  obnox- 
ious to  the  enraged  mob  and  their  adherents.  The  mail  was 
boldly  robbed,  and  disclosed  letters  which  added  new  victims 
to  the  lawless  rage.  The  United  States  marshal  was  com- 
pelled to  escape  for  his  life  down  the  Ohio. 

Soon  afterward,  a public  meeting  of  the  militia  was  called 
by  the  insurgents  at  “ Braddock’s  Fields,”  and  seven  or  eight 
thousand  obeyed  the  summons.  Resolutions  were  passed,  and 
a committee  was  appointed  to  consult  and  devise  measures  for 
future  action.  Without  a resolute  and  able  chief,  no  plan  of 
operation  could  be  adopted ; and  after  various  efforts  to  act, 
the  discordant  materials  of  the  faction  began  to  lose  its  cohe- 
sive properties,  and  dissolution  followed  soon  afterward.  Law 
and  order  once  more  resumed  the  sway,  and  the  guilty  dread- 
ed the  recompense  of  their  deeds.  The  subject  was  referred 
to  a convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  towns  for  a de- 
cision as  to  future  proceedings.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  reluct- 
ant to  use  the  force  of  arms  in  quelling  the  insurrection,  had 
sent  three  commissioners  to  the  western  country,  to  offer  par- 
don from  the  general  government  to  all  offenders  who  should 
return  to  their  duty  and  peaceably  submit  to  the  law.  These 
commissioners  reached  the  region  of  disaffection  about  the  time 
the  convention  were  to  meet  at  “ Parkinson’s  Ferry,”  now  Will- 
iamsport, on  the  Monongahela. 

Among  the  delegates  to  the  convention  were  men  of  dis- 
tinguished ability,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Albert  Gallatin. 
Although  a foreigner,  who  could  with  difficulty  make  himself 
understood  in  the  English  language,  yet  he  presented  with 
great  force  the  folly  and  danger  of  past  resistance,  and  the  ruin- 
ous consequences  which  must  result  from  a continuance  of  the 
insurrectionary  movements.  He  showed  that  the  government 
was  bound  to  vindicate  the  laws,  and  .that  an  overwhelming 
force  would  be  marched  against  them  unless  the  offered  am- 
nesty was  accepted.  The  insurrection  by  him  was  placed  in 
a new  light ; it  was  shown  to  be  a matter  of  much  more  se- 
rious import  than  had  been  apprehended.  The  ardor  of  the 
most  reckless  was  abated  ; the  commissioners  of  the  govern- 
ment were  admitted  to  a conference ; in  an  earnest  discussion 

* American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  206-210. 
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relative  to  a submission  to  the  laws,  a strong  disposition  was 
manifested  to  accept  the  proffered  amnesty.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  rebellion  already  began  to  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences. The  Democratic  clubs  of  Paris  did  not  work  so  well 
in  the  western  country  ; and,  for  the  permanent  citizens,  mob- 
law,  executed  by  a set  of  desperadoes,  had  proved  an  indiffer 
ent  substitute  for  law  regularly  administered.* 

Many  had  seen  their  folly,  and  would  gladly  return  to  their 
allegiance,  but  to  retrace  their  steps  was  no  easy  matter.  The 
Federal  government  might  grant  an  amnesty,  but  they  had  in- 
curred a fearful  state  of  responsibility  to  their  fellow-citizens 
and  neighbors  ; violence  against  individual  property  and  per- 
sonal rights  might  meet  a fearful  retribution  in  the  state  courts. 
A dissolution  of  the  Union  had  been  agitated  in  the  West; 
many  were  anxious  to  throw  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Spain  or  of  France,  if  she  resumed  dominion  in  Louisiana. 
Spanish  emissaries  and  agents  of  the  Jacobins  of  France  were 
encouraging  disaffection  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The 
British  emissaries  from  Canada  had  likewise  been  through  the 
western  country,  to  ascertain  the  tone  of  public  feeling. 

The  convention  were  in  favor  of  submission ; but  they  had 
not  been  authorized  by  their  constituents  to  make  any  terms 
with  the  general  government.  They  declined  to  act,  and  re- 
ferred the  question  back  to  the  primary  town  meetings. 

Early  in  September,  the  country  was  electrified  with  the 
news  of  General  Wayne’s  victory  on  the  Maumee.  The  com- 
bined army  of  the  hostile  horde,  and  their  English  and  Canadian 
allies,  had  been  signally  defeated  in  sight  of  a British  fortress. 
The  danger  of  Indian  barbarity  was  over;  the  general  gov- 
ernment had  triumphed  in  the  arduous  warfare  with  the  in- 
domitable savage  tribes ; could  not  this  victorious  army,  re- 
leased from  foreign  wars,  quell  the  discontent  of  a disorganized 
mob  at  home  ? Be  this  as  it  may,  the  general  government  be- 
gan to  acquire  respeqt  and  consequence  among  those  who 
lately  had  defied  its  power. 

The  primary  meetings  were  held  near  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. Resistance  was  no  longer  advocated,  except  by  a few 
desperate  men.  The  terms  of  submission  proposed  by  the  com- 
missioners were  printed,  and  distributed  widely  through  the 
country.  They  were  carried  to  the  primary  meetings,  and 

* See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  210,  211. 
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were  signed  by  hundreds,  who  gladly  accepted  the  proffered 
amnesty.  The  leading  insurgents  were  deserted,  discouraged, 
and  powerless ; the  first  of  October  hailed  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  order.* 

The  disorganized  malcontents  still  were  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  make  a show  of  resistance,  and  to  produce  some  annoy- 
ance to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment had  made  active  preparations  to  subdue  the  rebels  by 
force  of  arms,  while  overtures  of  peace  were  tendered  to  them. 
Already  a powerful  army  of  fourteen  thousand  militia,  assem- 
bled from  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
was  on  its  march  to  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
army  proceeded  to  Pittsburgh,  and  there  encamped.  Not  a 
shadow  of  resistance  was  shown,  and  the  last  remains  of  disaf- 
fection disappeared.  Bradford  and  a few  obnoxious  chiefs 
fled  to  the  Spanish  dominions  on  the  Mississippi,  and  others  to 
the  remote  settlements  of  the  West. 

An  inquisitorial  court  was  opened  by  General  Hamilton  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  informers  flocked  in  by  hun- 
dreds, of  whom  many  had  suffered  severely  from  the  insurgents. 
At  length  a catalogue  of  names  was  completed  and  handed 
over  to  a captain  of  dragoons,  who  found  no  lack  of  guides  in 
making  his  arrests.  A few  days  sufficed  to  place  under  mili- 
tary guard  about  three  hundred  prisoners  for  further  exami- 
nation. 

The  intercession  of  influential  friends  procured  the  discharge 
of  many ; but  others,  less  fortunate,  were  detained  in  custody 
and  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  trial.  Some  were  there  detained 
in  prison  for  several  months,  and  finally  discharged.  One  in- 
dividual was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death  for  rob- 
bing the  mail,  but  was  ultimately  pardoned.  Thus  terminated 
this  first  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  country  by  a regularly 
organized  insurrection.! 

The  main  body  of  the  army  soon  afterward  took  up  the  line 
of  march  for  their  homes ; some,  at  their  request,  were  paid 
off  and  discharged  at  Pittsburgh.  A few  battalions  were  re- 
tained on  duty  through  the  winter.  To  keep  down  any  germs 
of  insurrectionary  spirit,  the  government  ordered  the  enlist- 
ment of  a regiment  of  dragoons,  to  serve  six  months,  and  to  be 
composed  of  such  persons  as  were  well  disposed  to  the  govern- 

* See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  212.  t Idem,  p.  212,  213 
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ment.  Portions  of  this  troop  were  kept  in  constant  motion 
from  point  to  point,  or  in  attending  the  excise  officers  in  their 
visits. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  settlements 
had  been  gradually  and  steadily  increasing.  Pittsburgh  had 
acquired  much  importance  by  reason  of  the  arrival  and  depart- 
ure of  the  United  States  troops  and  military  stores.  The  pop- 
ulation was  now  one  thousand  souls,  and  the  Legislature  at  its 
last  session  had  incorporated  it  as  a regular  borough,  by  an 
act  approved  April  22d,  1794.  The  same  year  a settlement 
at  Presque  Isle  had  been  abandoned,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
Indians.*  It  was  again  settled  two  years  afterward. 

[A.D.  1795.]  The  decisive  victory  of  the  Maumee  over  the 
combined  savages  and  their  English  allies  had  restored  the 
frontiers  to  quietude  and  safety.  Confidence  was  renewed,  and 
emigrants  again  began  to  press  forward ; settlements  became 
more  dense  ; trade  and  manufactures  began  to  flourish,  and 
prosperity  smiled  upon  the  country.  About  the  close  of  this 
year  Pittsburgh  presented  a population  of  fourteen  hundred 
souls. f 

Yet  the  country  northwest  of  the  Alleghany  River  was  still 
an  uninhabited  wilderness,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  warlike 
tribes  near  the  lakes  formed  but  little  inducement  to  immi- 
grants more  securely  located.  To  procure  the  occupancy  of 
this  region,  the  state  government  deemed  it  expedient  to  hold 
out  strong  temptations  to  the  poor  settler  as  well  as  to  the 
rich  capitalist.  Among  the  first  measures  adopted  for  this 
purpose  was  the  grant,  or  the  right  of  entering  or  locating  a 
large  body  of  lands,  designated  in  the  act  of  the  Legislature, 
to  a number  of  capitalists  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  the 
“Population  Company.”  The  principal  condition  required  of 
this  company  was,  that  within  a certain  time  they  should  place 
upon  every  tract  of  four  hundred  acres  so  located  at  least  one 
able-bodied  settler,  and  cause  to  be  made  certain  slight  pre- 
emption improvements. 

The  company,  to  induce  immigrants  to  settle  their  lands, 
proposed  to  grant  in  fee  simple  to  every  such  settler  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land,  provided  he  should  comply  with 
the  requisitions  imposed  on  them.  Thus  the  settler  would  se- 
cure for  himself  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  including 
* Writings  of  Washington,  vol.  xii.,  p.  52.  t Pioneer,  yoL  i.,  p.  306. 
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his  improvement,  while  the  “company,”  through  him,  would 
secure  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  more. 

Soon  afterward,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  giving  to  the 
individual  settler,  for  the  same  improvements,  four  hundred 
acres,  the  same  amount  previously  allowed  to  the  “ company.” 
This  interfered  with  the  company’s  plan  of  aggrandizement, 
and  was  deemed  by  them  an  infringement  of  “ vested  rights.” 
Immigrants,  of  course,  would  prefer  to  receive  four  hundred 
acres  from  the  state,  rather  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
from  the  company.  The  company’s  grants  were  slowly  taken 
up  ; each  settler  made  his  improvement  for  himself,  and  not  for 
the  company,  and  some  incautiously  made  their  improvements 
within  the  district  which  had  been  appropriated  exclusively  to 
the  “ Population  Company.” 

Settlements  progressed  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  when 
the  agents  of  the  company  commenced  suits  of  ejectment 
against  the  state  settlers  who  had  encroached  upon  their  priv- 
ilege. At  length  the  latter  harassed  with  suits  and  the  ex- 
penses of  litigation,  and  being  utterly  unable  singly  to  contend 
with  a moneyed  company,  voluntarily  abandoned  their  habit- 
ations and  retired  westward  into  the  “ Connecticut  Reserve.” 
Here  no  lands  were  given  away ; but  it  was  sold  for  a reason- 
able price,  and  the  title  was  indisputable  to  such  amounts  and 
tracts  as  purchasers  desired.*  This  is  a specimen  of  the  beau- 
ties of  companies  and  vested  rights,  and  their  proneness  to  in- 
terfere with  the  general  prosperity. 

[A.D.  1796.]  In  the  mean  time,  manufactures  and  arts  had 
greatly  multiplied  since  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  Trade  be- 
gan to  stand  upon  a firm  basis,  and  capital  was  freely  invested. 
The  first  paper-mill  west  of  the  mountains  was  erected  this 
year,  within  four  miles  of  Brownsville.  This  was  the  “ Red- 
stone paper-mills,”  owned  by  Samuel  Jackson  and  Jonathan 
Sharpless,  two  Quaker  mechanics  from  “ Gilpin’s  paper-mills,” 
on  Brandywine  Creek,  f 

* Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  368-370. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

INDIAN  RELATIONS  AND  TREATIES  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROM 

THE  TREATY  OF  PARIS  TO  THE  “ TREATY  OF  GREENVILLE.” 

A.D.  1783  TO  1795. 

Argument. — Retrospect  relative  to  the  Northwestern  Boundary. — Reluctantly  assent- 
ed to  in  the  Treaty  of  1783  by  Great  Britain. — Disregard  of  Treaty  Stipulations  rela- 
tive to  the  Northwestern  Posts  by  British  Cabinet. — British  and  Indian  Alliance 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. — Western  Feeling  toward  the  Indians. — Jealousy 
of  the  Indians  at  the  rapid  Advance  of  the  White  Settlements. — Measures  of  Con- 
gress to  conciliate  Indian  Jealousy.— Preliminary  Steps  for  Treaties  with  all  the 
Tribes. — Treaties  by  individual  States  prior  to  1784. — Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and 
the  Treaty  Line. — Treaty  of  Fort  MTntosh,  and  Boundary  Line. — Treaty  of  the  Mi- 
ami with  the  Shawanese,  and  their  Cession  of  Lands. — Treaties  of  Hopewell  with 
Southern  Indians. — Cherokee  Treaty. — Chocta  Treaty. — Chickasa  Treaty. — Extent 
of  Country  and  Number  of  Warriors  of  each  Nation  respectively. — Dissatisfaction  of 
the  Six  Nations  relative  to  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix. — Their  Grievances. — Prep- 
arations for  a new  Treaty. — Treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  in  1789. — The  Shawanese  refuse 
to  attend. — Shawanese  encouraged  to  Hostilities  by  British  Traders  at  Detroit. — 
Connivance  of  the  British  Government  at  these  Intrigues. — Hostilities  commenced 
upon  the  Ohio  Frontier. — Pacific  Overtures  of  Governor  St.  Clair. — Unsettled  Condi- 
tion of  the  Southern  Indians. — The  Cherokees. — Encroachments  of  the  Cumberland 
Settlements. — Treaty  of  Holston,  July  2d,  1791. — Creek  Disturbances. — Measures  to 
conciliate  the  Creeks. — The  Treaty  of  New  York  with  M'Gillivray  and  other  Creek 
Chiefs. — Efforts  of  Spanish  Agents  to  embarrass  the  Negotiations. — M'Gillivray’s  Op- 
position.— The  Creeks  instigated  to  War. — Cherokees  commence  Hostilities. — Span- 
ish Intrigue  with  Creeks  and  Cherokees. — Creek  Preparation  for  Hostilities  against 
Cumberland  Settlements.— Bowles,  a Creek  Chief. — Indian  Tribes  generally  make 
Overtures  for  Peace  and  Friendship  after  Wayne’s  Victory. — Treaty  with  Six  Na- 
tions in  1794. — Treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795,  comprising  all  Northwestern  Tribes. — 
Termination  of  Indian  W ars. 

[A.D.  1783.]  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  September  3d,  1783, 
Great  Britain  renounced  all  claim  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  south  of  all  the  great  lakes,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
to  its  sources.  That  power  also  stipulated  to  withdraw  her 
troops  and  military  garrisons,  as  soon  as  convenient,  from  every 
part  of  the  relinquished  territory.  Among  the  most  important 
posts  held  by  Great  Britain  within  the  said  territory  were  those 
of  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  the  Miami,  on  the  Maumee  River,  be- 
low the  Rapids,  besides  other  posts  of  minor  importance  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash. 

The  stipulations  for  this  relinquishment  were  made  with 
great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  British  government.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  negotiations  preceding  the  treaty,  Mr. 
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Oswald,  the  British  commissioner,  persisted  in  his  demands  that 
the  Ohio  River  should  form  the  northwestern  boundary  of  the 
United  States ; and  it  was  only  after  every  effort  had  failed  to 
move  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jay  that  he  consented  to  adopt  the 
present  boundary  through  the  middle  of  the  great  lakes. 

[A.D.  1784.]  We  have  already  seen  that,  during  the,  war 
of  Independence,  Great  Britain  had  armed  all  the  northwestern 
tribes  against  her  revolted  colonies  ; that  her  agents  and  emis- 
saries had  instigated  all  the  tribes  south  of  the  lakes,  and  as  far 
west  as  the  Mississippi,  to  carry  the  scalping-knife  and  the 
tomahawk,  with  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  upon  all  the 
frontier  settlements  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  western 
parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  To  carry  out  this  plan 
of  Indian  hostilities,  the  agents  and  military  officers  of  Great 
Britain  at  her  western  posts  were  authorized  to  enter  into 
treaties  of  alliance  with  the  savage  tribes,  with  stipulations  to 
protect  and  defend  them,  and  to  furnish  them  with  arms,  am- 
munition, and  all  the  means  necessary  to  their  hostile  opera- 
tions. Still  further  to  inflame  their  avarice  and  stimulate  them 
to  deeds  of  blood,  the  agents  of  Great  Britain  were  encour- 
aged to  pay  a premium  upon  every  scalp  taken  from  the  head 
of  the  colonists,  whether  male  or  female,  child  or  adult.  Such 
was  the  spirit  in  which  England  carried  on  the  war  with  her 
colonies. 

By  such  means, the  greater  portion  of  the  “ Six  Nations, ’’in- 
habiting the  northern  and  western  parts  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania, had  been  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  colonies. 
All  the  tribes  south  of  Lake  Erie,  embracing  the  Shawanese, 
Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  and  many  small- 
er tribes,  had  been  enlisted  in  the  British  interest.  The  hos- 
tilities which  had  been  incessantly  waged  against  the  frontier 
inhabitants  during  the  struggle  for  Independence,  had  created 
and  kept  alive  in  the  breasts  of  the  western  people  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  an  undying  hatred  and  de- 
sire of  revenge  against  those  tribes,  who  continued  their  hostil- 
ity after  the  war  with  Great  Britain  had  been  terminated. 
Compelled  to  contend  alone  with  the  savages,  while  their  east- 
ern friends  were  engaged  with  the  ruthless  armies  of  the 
mother  country,  the  western  people  were  now  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate the  Indian  power,  after  the  support  and  protection  of 
England  had  been  withdrawn. 
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After  a persevering  negotiation  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  as 
independent  allies,  England,  by  treaty,  had  abandoned  the  sav- 
ages, and  left  them  to  make  such  terms  as  they  could  with  the 
United  States.  Yet,  in  order  to  extend  partial  protection  to 
them,  Great  Britain,  in  violation  of  her  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  continued  to  hold  possession  of  the  northwestern  posts, 
especially  those  of  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Miami,*  in  the  heart 
of  the  Indian  country.  From  these  points  British  agents  con- 
trolled the  action  of  the  Indians,  while  British  traders,  holding 
a monopoly  of  the  fur-trade,  failed  not,  on  all  occasions,  to  in- 
still into  the  dependent  savages  a settled  hostility  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

To  conciliate  the  feelings  of  the  frontier  people,  as  well  as 
of  the  hostile  tribes,  Congress  took  the  subject  under  the  ear- 
liest consideration.  The  necessity  for  some  prompt  action 
was  the  more  evident,  as  the  tide  of  emigration  had  begun  to 
set  westward  in  every  direction  immediately  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain.  Thousands  of  emigrants 
were  pushing  westward,  often  regardless  of  any  claim  which 
the  Indians  asserted  to  the  territory. 

The  rapid  immigration  alone,  independent  of  the  collisions 
between  the  border  settlers  and  the  Indians,  was  calculated  to 
create  and  foster  a spirit  of  hostility  in  the  native  tribes,  who 
saw  in  it  the  certain  presage  of  their  own  destruction  or  ex- 
pulsion from  the  country. 

The  same  circumstances  generated  a similar  feeling  of  hos- 
tility and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  Indians,  who 
also  saw  the  white  settlements  rapidly  encroaching  upon  their 
territories.  The  confederated  tribes,  who  inhabited  and  claim- 
ed the  southwestern  frontier,  and  who  were  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  advance  of  the  settlements  from  North  and 
South  Carolina,  were  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks.  These  were 
powerful  and  warlike  tribes,  and  had  occasionally,  during  the 
war  of  Independence,  sent  bands  of  warriors  to  join  the  hos- 
tile tribes  on  the  northwest.  They  occupied  the  western  parts 

* The  Miami  was  a British  post,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Maumee  River, 
about  two  miles  below  the  Rapids.  This  fort  fell  under  the  league  of  Pontiac,  in  1763, 
and  its  garrison  was  massacred.  It  was  reoccupied  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  discontinued  at  the  peace  of  1783;  but  in  November  of  1793,  when  General 
Wayne  was  advancing  into  the  Indian  country,  the  British  troops  under  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton reoccupied  it,  under  orders  from  the  commandant  at  Detroit.  It  was  strongly  for- 
tified, and  maintained  until  1796,  as  a support  to  the  Indian  tribes  in  alliance  with 
Great  Britain. — See  Marshall’s  Washington,  vol.  v.,  p.  569. 
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of  both  Carolinas  and  of  Georgia,  and  were  each  able  to  bring 
at  least  twenty-five  hundred  warriors  into  the  field  in  case  of  a 
general  war. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Federal  government  adopted  a 
humane  and  conciliatory  course  of  policy  toward  the  native 
tribes,  while  it  exerted  its  whole  power  and  influence  to  re- 
strain the  western  people  from  aggressions  upon  the  Indian 
territories.  Every  effort  was  used  to  prevent  collisions  and 
difficulties  between  the  frontier  people  and  the  Indians,  to  cul- 
tivate harmony  and  friendship,  by  the  establishment  of  Indian 
agencies,  by  granting  annuities,  and  by  entering  into  treaty 
stipulations  for  the  purchase  of  the  Indian  title  to  such  lands 
as  they  were  willing  to  relinquish.  The  agents  of  the  United 
States  and  the  military  commandants  on  the  frontiers  were  in- 
structed and  commanded  to  cultivate  peace  and  friendship  with 
all  the  tribes,  by  a strict  observance  of  justice  and  forbearance 
toward  all  the  natives  with  whom  they  might  have  intercourse. 
They  were  required  strictly  to  enforce  all  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress prohibiting  lawless  white  men  from  residing  in  the  Indian 
country,  and  from  carrying  on  any  contraband  trade  with  them. 
Agencies  were  to  be  established  by  the  general  government, 
well  supplied  with  articles  of  Indian  trade,  where  they  could 
obtain,  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices,  such  articles  as  they  might 
wish  to  purchase,  free  from  the  impositions  and  extortions  of 
private  traders.  Messages  were  sent  from  the  war  depart- 
ment to  the  different  agents  in  the  Indian  nations,  and  to  the 
chiefs,  head  men,  and  warriors  of  the  frontier  tribes,  proposing 
peace  and  amity,  by  the  adoption  of  regular  and  formal  treat- 
ies. To  conciliate,  and  as  tokens  of  friendship,  presents  were 
sent  to  influential  chiefs  and  warriors  throughout  all  the  tribes 
from  the  western  part  of  New  York  to  the  southern  limit  of 
Georgia. 

Great  Britain  had  claimed  the  sovereignty  over  the  region 
south  of  the  Ohio,  comprising  the  present  State  of  Kentucky, 
in  virtue  of  the  cession  made  by  the  Six  Nations,  in  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  in  the  year  1768. 
This  claim  was  never  recognized  by  the  Chickasas  and  Chero- 
kees,  the  real  owners  of  the  country,  who  denied  the  right  of 
the  Six  Nations  to  make  such  cession.  As  the  cession,  if  ever 
made,  was  a fraud  upon  the  true  owners  of  the  soil,  and  was 
never  intended  by  the  Six  Nations,  the  confederated  states 
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individually,  as  well  as  Congress,  declined  to  set  up  any  claim 
on  the  score  of  the  British  treaty.* 

The  Creeks  were  a powerful  confederacy,  inhabiting  the 
western  parts  of  Georgia,  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Savan- 
nah, Oconee,  Ocmulgee,  and  Chattahoochy  Rivers.  This  con- 
federacy had  maintained  a hostile  attitude  during  the  whole  of 
the  war  of  Independence,  and  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  had  conducted  the  Indian  wars  and  treaties  in  this  re- 
gion up  to  the  termination  of  hostilities  by  Great  Britain.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  several  treaties  with  those  Indians  had  been 
made  by  those  states,  and  certain  cessions  of  territory  had 
been  obtained  from  them. 

Yet  a large  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky  had 
been  disposed  of  by  the  Cherokees  to  Colonel  Henderson  and 
company  by  the  treaty  of  Watauga  in  March,  1775.  At  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
obtained  from  the  Chickasas,  in  a treaty  held  by  Colonels  Don- 
aldson and  Martin,  near  the  present  site  of  Nashville,  in  the 
autumn  of  1783,  the  relinquishment  of  a large  district  of  coun- 
try upon  the  Cumberland  River,  extending  southward  to  the 
sources  of  Duck  River.  This  territory  was  subsequently  com- 
prised in  the  district  of  Miro,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  North 
Carolina  was  peaceably  extended  upon  the  Valley  of  the  Cum- 
berland River,  f 

Other  portions  of  territory,  occupied  and  claimed  by  the 
Chickasas,  Creeks,  and  Cherokees,  within  the  present  states  of 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  were  success- 
ively relinquished  to  the  Federal  government  of  the  United 
States  by  the  tribes  respectively  claiming  the  same,  in  the 
different  treaties  subsequently  held  and  concluded  with  them. 

The  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  territory  in  the 
western  parts  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  became  an  object  of  primary  import- 
ance with  the  Federal  government.  For  this  purpose,  prelimi- 
nary measures  were  taken  for  a general  treaty  with  the  Iroquois 
confederacy,  known  as  the  Six  Nations.  The  first  treaty  by  the 
Federal  government  with  the  Six  Nations  was  designated 

The  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix. — This  treaty  was  held  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  or  Fort  Schuyler,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  one  hundred 

* Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  50,  51,  Introduction. 

t American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  15,  folio  edition. 
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and  ten  miles  west  of  Albany.  A large  number  of  confederate 
tribes  attended  with  their  chiefs,  head  men,  and  warriors.  On 
the  part  of  the  United  States  were  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard 
Butler,  and  Arthur  Lee,  commissioners.  The  treaty  was  con- 
cluded and  signed  on  the  22d  of  October,  1784. 

By  this  treaty,  the  United  States  grant  peace  to  the  hostile 
Senecas,  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  and  Cayugas,  and  receive  them 
under  their  protection,  upon  condition  that  they  deliver  six  hos- 
tages for  the  surrender  of  all  American  prisoners  in  their  pos- 
session which  had  been  captured  by  any  of  these  tribes  during 
the  previous  wars.  The  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  nations  are 
permitted  to  remain  upon  the  lands  then  in  their  occupancy. 
The  boundary  line  between  the  Indian  territory  and  the  white 
settlements  was  established.  By  this  treaty,  the  Indian  title 
was  peaceably  extinguished  to  a large  portion  of  western  New 
York.* 

[A.D.  1785.]  In  January  following,  another  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  northwestern  territory 
south  of  Lake  Erie.  This  was 

The  Treaty  of  Fort  MTntosh. — This  treaty  was  conducted 
by  George  Rogers  Clark,  Richard  Butler,'  and  Arthur  Lee, 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  signed  on 
the  21st  day  of  January,  1785,  at  Fort  MTntosh,  in  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  The  tribes  represented  in  this  treaty 
were  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawas,  and  Chippewas,  then 
inhabiting  the  extreme  northern  portions  of  the  present  State 
of  Ohio,  west  of  the  Cuyahoga  River. 

In  this  treaty,  the  chiefs,  sachems,  and  warriors  of  these 
tribes  relinquish  to  the  United  States  all  claim  to  the  lands 
lying  south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  east  of  Cuyahoga  River,  as  well 
as  all  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 
The  boundary  line  agreed  upon  at  this  treaty  was  as  follows : 
“ Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  on  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Erie  ; thence  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  to  its  lake  source ; thence  across  to  the  source  of 
the  Tuscarawa,  and  down  that  stream  to  its  junction  with 
Walhonding  Creek,  near  the  site  of  the  old  American  ‘Fort 
Laurens  ” thence  in  a direct  line  south  of  west,  to  the  mouth 
of  Mad  River,  a large  eastern  tributary  of  the  Great  Miami,  or 
Stony  River  ; “ it  being  that  branch  of  the  Stony  River  on 

* American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  10. 
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which  the  French  had  a fort”  in  the  year  1752  ;*  thence  up  the 
main  branch  of  the  Miami  or  Stony  River,  to  the  portage  across 
to  the  St.  Mary’s  River,  or  main  branch  of  the  Maumee  ; thence 
down  the  southwestern  bank  of  the  St.  Mary’s  and  the  Maumee 
to  Lake  Erie. 

East  and  south  of  this  line  the  lands  are  ceded  and  re- 
linquished to  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  the  people  there- 
of. The  United  States  grant  and  relinquish  to  the  Indians 
all  lands  north  and  west  of  this  line  for  their  use  and  occu- 
pancy, as  dwelling-places  and  hunting-grounds,  free  from  en- 
croachment by  the  whites,  excepting  certain  roads  therein 
specified,  leading  to  the  principal  military  posts  on  the  north- 
western frontier,  and  also  six  miles  square  contiguous  to  and 
including  each  of  said  posts  ; also,  six  miles  square  at  the  Rapids 
of  the  Maumee,  and  six  miles  square,  also,  at  its  mouth  ; also,  six 
miles  square  on  the  Sandusky  River,  another  at  Detroit,  and 
one  on  the  River  Raisin.* 

In  the  fall  of  1785  the  United  States  took  formal  possession 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Fort  MTntosh,  by  a detachment  of  troops  under  Major  John 
Doughty,  who  was  in  the  autumn  ordered  from  Fort  MTntosh 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  Here  he  commenced  a block 
house  and  other  works  of  defense,  which  were  finished  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  when  he  gave  to  the  whole  the  name  of  “ Fort 
Harmar,”  in  honor  of  his  commanding  general  at  Fort  MTn- 
tosh. This  was  the  first  military  post  of  the  United  States 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio,  if  we  except  the 
old  Fort  Laurens,  built  in  the  year  1778,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tuscarawas,  not  far  below  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek.  J 

[A.D.  1786.]  The  next  treaty  with  the  northwestern  tribes 
was 

The  Treaty  of  the  Great  Miami,  concluded  with  the  chiefs, 
warriors,  and  head  men  of  the  Shawanese  nation,  and  signed 
on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1786.  It  was  conducted  by  Gen- 
eral George  Rogers  Clark,  Colonel  Richard  Butler,  and  Sam- 
uel H.  Parsons,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  River. 

* Mr.  Gist,  in  his  explorations  in  1752,  visited  this  French  fort,  a mere  trading-post 
with  a stockade.  By  him  the  stream  was  called  “Mad  Creek;”  and  now  it  is  known 
as  Mad  River. — See  Imlay’s  America,  p.  120. 

T American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  7,  folio  edition. 

t American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  25,  26. 
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In  this  treaty  the  Shawanese  nation  acknowledges  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  be  the  sole  and  absolute  sovereign  of  all  the  terri- 
tory heretofore  relinquished  to  them  by  their  chiefs  in  the 
treaty  of  January  14th,  1784.  The  nation  agrees  to  be  peace- 
able, and  to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  the  white  settle- 
ments ; to  surrender  three  hostages  for  the  faithful  delivery  of 
all  prisoners  in  their  possession  ; to  punish  such  of  their  young 
warriors  as  should  be  guilty  of  murder  or  robbery  against  the 
whites ; and  to  give  notice  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
of  any  contemplated  incursion  by  any  of  the  savages  upon  the 
frontier  inhabitants. 

The  United  States,  upon  these  conditions,  grant  peace  to  the 
Shawanese,  and  receive  them  under  their  protection  and  friend- 
ship, and  allot  to  them,  as  their  hunting-grounds,  the  territory 
lying  west  of  the  Great  Miami,  and  north  of  a line  drawn  due 
west  from  the  mouth  of  Mad  River  to  the  River  de  la  Panse, 
and  down  that  stream  to  the  Wabash.  The  United  States  stip- 
ulate to  prevent  the  intrusion  and  settlement  of  white  men  north 
of  this  boundary,  and  the  Shawanese  relinquish  all  claim  what- 
ever to  all  lands  east  and  south  of  the  same.* 

The  next  important  treaty  was  with  the  great  southern  na- 
tions occupying  the  country  from  the  settlements  of  Georgia 
westward  to  the  Mississippi.  In  the  preparation  for  this  treaty, 
the  object  of  the  Federal  government  was  to  assemble  the  del- 
egates from  all  the  southern  tribes,  and  thereby  to  establish  a 
general  peace  throughout  the  whole  southern  frontier. 

After  due  notice  and  preparation,  the  savages,  in  large  num- 
bers, attended  at  the  place  designated,  on  the  Keowee  River,  in 
Georgia,  known  as  Hopewell,  for  the  contemplated  treaty. 

The  Treaty  of  Hopewell  commenced  in  October,  1785,  and 
was  continued  until  late  in  January  following.  The  Cherokees 
being  more  convenient,  were  first  on  the  ground,  some  weeks 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Chickasas  and  Choctas,  who  came 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  from  their  western  towns. 

At  this  treaty  the  Indian  tribes  were  amply  represented  by 
chiefs,  warriors,  and  sachems  from  each  of  the  above-mention- 
ed nations. 

The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were 
Benjamin  Hawkins,  Andrew  Pickens,  Joseph  Martin,  and 
Laughlin  M‘Intosh  ; and  also  William  Blount  as  commissioner 

* American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  11,  12. 
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on  the  part  of  North  Carolina.  Three  separate  treaties  were 
negotiated,  one  with  each  of  the  respective  nations. 

The  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  was  concluded  and  signed  on 
the  28th  day  of  November,  1785,  at  which  time  the  delegates 
from  the  Chickasas  and  Choct&s  had  not  arrived.  By  this 
treaty  the  Cherokee  nation  placed  itself  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States,  and  recognized  an  established  boundary 
between  the  Indian  territory  and  the  lands  claimed  by  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  in  the  “ Western  District,”  upon  the  branch- 
es of  Holston  River,  and  also  by  the  States  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia. 

The  Chocta  delegates  having  arrived,  negotiations  were  com- 
menced, which  terminated  in  a treaty,  which  was  signed  on  the 
3d  day  of  January,  1786.  The  Choctas  stipulate  for  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  United  States,  and  the  recognition  of  cer- 
tain boundaries  established  between  the  United  States  and  oth- 
er conterminous  tribes.  Having  no  territory  contiguous  to  the 
American  settlements,  they  made  no  cessions  of  lands.* 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Chocta  treaty,  nego- 
tiations were  opened  with  the  Chickasas , and  terminated  in  a 
treaty,  which  was  signed  on  the  10th  of  January.  The  Chick- 
asas stipulated  for  peace  and  friendship,  and  they  agreed  to  rat- 
ify and  confirm  the  treaties  heretofore  made  in  1783  with  Col- 
onels Donaldson  and  Martin,  commissioners  of  North  Carolina, 
for  the  relinquishment  of  certain  lands  on  Cumberland  River. 
They  also  agreed  to  cede  and  relinquish,  for  a valuable  con- 
sideration, extensive  bodies  of  lands  on  the  southern  branches 
of  Cumberland  River,  and  upon  the  head  waters  of  Duck  Riv- 
er, nearly  as  far  west  as  the  lower  portion  of  Tennessee  River. f 

At  this  time  the  Cherokee  Indians  were  a powerful  confed- 
eracy, and  inhabited  the  region  drained  by  all  the  branches  of 
the  Holston  River  and  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Tennessee 
above  the  Muscle  Shoals.  Their  hunting-grounds  formerly 
comprised  one  third  of  Western  Virginia,  all  East  Tennessee, 
one  third  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  nearly  all  North 
Alabama.  For  nearly  fifty  years  they  had  been  the  terror  of 
the  western  frontier  of  Virginia  and  the  two  Carolinas.  At 
the  period  of  the  treaty,  their  national  strength  was  estimated 
at  more  than  two  thousand  warriors  ; two  years  subsequently. 
Colonel  Joseph  Martin,  experienced  in  Indian  affairs,  estimated 
their  strength  at  twenty-six  hundred  and  fifty  warriors. 

* American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  40-44.  t Idem,  p.  432. 
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The  Chickasas  occupied  and  claimed  the  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yazoo,  and  westward  to  the  Cumberland  Mountains  on  the 
north,  and  to  the  Tombigby  and  Black  Warrior  on  the  south. 
The  claims  of  this  nation  included  all  the  western  half  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  and  the  northern  half  of  Mississippi. 
Subsequently,  in  the  year  1787,  their  strength  was  estimated 
at  twelve  hundred  warriors.* 

The  Choctas,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  South, 
occupied  all  the  country  south  of  the  Chickas&s  and  west  of 
the  Cherokee  and  Creek  territories.  Their  limits  comprised 
all  the  regions  drained  by  the  Lower  Tombigby  and  the  west- 
ern tributaries  of  the  Black  Warrior,  and  westward  to  the 
Mississippi,  including  the  whole  country  drained  by  the  Pearl 
and  Pascagoula  Rivers.  Their  fighting  men  were  estimated 
at  six  thousand. 

[A.D.  1787.]  The  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  signed  October 
22d,  1784,  had  been  a source  of  great  dissatisfaction  and  com- 
plaint with  the  Six  Nations.  The  chiefs  persisted  in  their 
declarations  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  the  commission- 
ers of  the  United  States,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  territory 
relinquished  and  the  line  fixed  in  the  treaty,  as  well  as  in  the 
consideration  which  they  believed  was  stipulated  in  the  same. 
They  declared,  also,  that,  coerced  by  threats  of  war  upon  their 
people,  and  the  destruction  of  their  towns,  they  had  been  in- 
duced to  sign  the  treaty  against  their  will ; that  they  had  been 
thus  compelled  to  relinquish  more  territory  to  the  United  States 
than  they  were  authorized  to  cede,  and  that  the  nations  would 
not  ratify  the  cession. 

They  declared,  moreover,  that  they  had  been  defrauded  out 
of  the  goods  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  and,  consequently,  the 
same  was  not  binding  upon  them.  The  government  endeav- 
ored, without  success,  to  satisfy  them  on  these  points.  In  the 
mean  time,  notwithstanding  their  remonstrances  and  protesta- 
tions, the  whites  continued  to  advance  upon  the  lands  claimed 
to  have  been  ceded  by  the  treaty.  At  length,  finding  all  their 
efforts  unavailing,  they  had  seriously  contemplated  a league 
offensive  and  defensive  with  the  western  tribes,  for  resisting 
by  force  of  arms  the  encroachments  of  the  whites.  To  this 
measure  they  were  strongly  incited  by  the  western  tribes. 

* See  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  48 ; also,  p.  432,  &c. 
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The  latter  upbraided  them  with  a want  of  courage  in  surren- 
dering their  own  lands,  and  being  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
those  tribes  who  had  the  courage  to  defend  and  hold  their 
country.  On  this  subject  the  British  agents  and  traders  at 
Niagara  and  Detroit  neglected  no  opportunity  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  savages,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  animosity 
against  the  border  settlements  of  the  United  States. 

[A.D.  1788.]  Under  these  circumstances,  the  frontiers  had 
been  almost  continually  harassed  by  depredations,  murders, 
and  thefts,  constituting  a series  of  petty  hostilities,  perpetrated 
by  lawless  bands  of  Indians,  almost  from  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Fort  M‘Intosh.  To  allay  this  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  government  issued  in- 
structions to  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  governor  of  the  North- 
western Territory,  to  assemble  the  sachems,  warriors,  and  head 
men  of  all  the  northwestern  tribes  and  nations  in  general  con- 
vention at  Fort  Harmar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  a new  treaty  and  satisfying  any 
demands  which  they  might  urge  for  further  compensation  un- 
der the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix. 

Agreeably  to  the  invitation  of  Governor  St.Clair,  the  Indians 
began  to  assemble  near  Fort  Harmar  early  in  the  winter. 
Negotiations  were  opened  and  conducted  by  the  governor 
as  Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States.  The 
sachems,  chiefs,  and  warriors  of  the  “ Five  Nations,”  exclu- 
sive of  the  Mohawks,  of  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawas, 
Chippewas,  Potawatamies,  and  Sauks,  attended  on  the  part  of 
the  hostile  tribes.  The  negotiations  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of 
Fort  Harmar,  signed  on  the  9th  day  of  January,  1789.* 

The  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  consisted  of  two  separate  parts 

* Description  of  Fort  Harmar. — Fort  Harmar  was  erected,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Major  John  Doughty,  in  the  autumn  of  1785.  It  was  situated  upon  a second 
bottom,  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  first  bottom,  extending  across  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Muskingum.  The  outline  was  that  of  a regular  pentagon,  including  about  three  fourths 
of  an  acre  of  ground.  The  curtains,  or  main  walls,  were  constructed  of  large  timbers 
horizontally  raised  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  were  each  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long.  Bastions,  also  pentagonal,  and  fourteen  feet  high,  were  made 
of  large  timbers  set  upright  in  the  ground,  and  tied  by  cross  timbers,  tree-nailed,  to  each 
upriuht  piece.  The  fifth,  or  inner  side,  was  occupied  by  dwellings,  or  quarters,  for  the 
officers;  and  the  main  sides,  or  curtains,  by  the  barracks,  or  quarters,  for  the  soldiers. 
The  roofs  inclined  inward,  and  each  house  was  divided  into  four  rooms.  The  quarters 
for  the  officers  was  a large  two  story  house,  built  of  hewed  logs.  Upon  the  roof  of  the 
barracks,  facing  the  Ohio,  was  a cupola,  or  square  tower,  surmounted  by  a flag-staff 
and  occupied  by  a sentinel.  An  arsenal  of  large  logs,  covered  with  earth,  formed  a place 
of  security  as  a magazine.  At  a short  distance  were  highly-cultivated  gardens.  See 
plate  — American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  25,  26. 
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first,  a treaty  with  the  Five  Nations,  the  Oneidas,  Onondagas, 
Tuscaroras,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas  ; second,  a treaty  with  the 
six  northwestern  tribes  before  enumerated. 

[A.D.  1789.]  The  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iro- 
quois was  designed  to  confirm  and  ratify  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwix,  and  to  establish  the  boundaries  designated  in.  that 
treaty.  Therefore  the  United  States  stipulated  to  pay  to  the 
Indians  the  additional  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
properly  distributed  among  them.  Besides  this  amount,  in 
cash  or  its  equivalent,  various  presents  of  valuable  goods  and 
necessary  articles  of  Indian  costume  were  made  to  the  chiefs 
and  warriors.  Upon  these  conditions,  they  ratified  and  con- 
firmed the  former  treaty. 

In  like  manner,  the  treaty  with  the  six  northwestern  tribes 
stipulated  for  peace  and  friendship  between  their  people  and 
those  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  recognition  of  the  treat- 
ies of  Fort  Stanwix  and  Fort  M‘Jntosh,  and  the  lines  estab- 
lised  by  them  respectively.  For  and  in  consideration  of  said 
recognition,  and  relinquishment  of  all  claim  to  said  designated 
territory,  the  United  States  stipulate  to  pay  them,  for  distribu- 
tion, six  thousand  dollars,  besides  sundry  valuable  presents  to 
the  chiefs  and  warriors.* 

The  Shawanese,  and  some  other  bands  upon  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Wabash  and  Maumee,  still  maintaining  a hostile  at- 
titude, refused  to  attend  the  treaty  or  to  sanction  its  provisions. 
These  dissenting  tribes  and  bands  soon  after  resumed  their  hos- 
tilities against  the  frontier  settlements  of  Virginia,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Kentucky,  embracing  the  settlements  east  and  south 
of  the  Ohio  River,  from  the  Monongahela  to  Green  River. 

From  the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence,  the  Indian  tribes, 
instigated  by  British  agents  and  traders  at  Detroit  and  other 
western  posts  within  the  United  States,  had  urged  the  Ohio 
River  as  the  proper  boundary  between  the  white  man  and  the 
Indian,  as  fixed  by  the  English  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  under 
Sir  William  Johnson,  in  1768.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
British  cabinet,  in  retaining  the  northwestern  posts,  had  not 
abandoned  the  hope  that  circumstances  might  yet  compel  the 
United  States  to  recognize  the  Ohio  River  as  their  northwest- 
ern boundary,  f 

* American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  5. 
t See  Cincinnati  in  1841,  p.  167.  Also,  Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  100,  &c. 
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This  policy  of  the  British  government  having  been  defeated, 
the  traders  and  agents  in  Canada,  being  fully  convinced  that 
their  influence  and  the  lucrative  trade  with  the  northwestern 
Indians  would  cease  with  the  advance  of  the  whites,  sought 
every  occasion  to  prolong  their  own  power  by  instigating  the 
Indians  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  settlements  by  a resort 
to  open  warfare. 

The  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  hostility  which  prevailed  so 
extensively  among  the  northwestern  tribes  soon  after  the  treat- 
ies of  Forts  Stanwix  and  M‘Intosh  was  clearly  traced  to  Brit- 
ish influence  and  intrigue,  under  the  superintendence  of  Colo- 
nel M‘Key,  the  British  agent  at  Detroit,  and  afterward  at  the 
Rapids  of  the  Maumee.* 

Detroit  had  long  been  an  important  central  depot  for  the 
British  fur  traders  with  the  northwestern  Indians.  It  was  an 
important  place  of  business,  and  many  Scotch  and  English  cap- 
italists had  large  investments  in  the  lucrative  trade  with  the 
natives.  To  comply  with  the  treaty  stipulations  would  incom- 
mode these  important  personages,  by  interrupting  their  trade 
and  restricting  their  influence  over  the  savage  tribes  south- and 
west  of  the  lakes.  A state  of  hostilities  between  the  Indians 
and  the  American  people  of  the  West  would  be  a sufficient 
guarantee  to  them  that,  for  a time,  they  should  be  free  from 
interruption ; hence  they  desired  to  arrest  the  advance  of  im- 
migrants across  the  Ohio  River. 

[A.D.  1790.]  Although  these  hostile  demonstrations  of  the 
Indians  produced  a temporary  check  to  the  advance  of  the 
whites  into  the  territory  west  of  the  Ohio,  yet  large  settle- 
ments had  been  advanced  to  the  west  and  north  banks  of  the 
river,  under  the  protection  of  Forts  Harmar  and  Washington. 
It  required  no  great  foresight  in  the  British  traders  to  perceive 
that,  if  the  late  treaties  were  observed,  the  whole  country  north 
of  the  Ohio  would  soon  be  filled  with  a white  civilized  popula- 
tion. This  state  of  things  would  completely  annihilate  the  fur 
trade  in  that  region.  Should  the  interests  of  a privileged  mo- 
nopoly be  interrupted  by  the  obligations  created  by  treaty 
stipulations  ? Such  must  have  been  the  reasoning  of  the  Brit- 
ish court.f 

Hence  Indian  discontent  was  fanned  into  a flame  of  war. 

* American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  General  Wayne's  Dispatches, 
t See  Bumett’s  Letters,  p.  49,  50. 
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Open  hostilities  were  encouraged ; the  savages  were  induced 
to  disregard  the  stipulations  of  the  recent  treaty  of  Fort  Har- 
mar ; and  the  warrior  bands,  prepared  for  war  and  plunder, 
having  obtained  their  outfit  of  arms  and  ammunition  from 
British  traders  and  agents,  were  sent,  with  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife,  against  the  defenseless  border  population  and 
the  tide  of  emigration  flowing  down  the  Ohio. 

During  the  critical  state  of  affairs  which  preceded  the  first 
military  movement  of  the  United  States  under  General  Har- 
mar,  Governor  St.  Clair,  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  had 
been  unintermitting  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a better  state 
of  feeling  among  the  northwestern  tribes.  By  negotiations  and 
treaties,  he  had  endeavored  to  convince  them,  not  only  of  the 
justice,  but  of  the  humane  policy  of  the  Federal  government. 
At  length,  finding  all  overtures  abortive  and  unavailing,  he  had 
devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  protection  of  the  frontier  set- 
tlements from  their  aggressions. 

Yet  the  military  posts,  although  kept  in  a state  of  complete 
defense,  and  amply  garrisoned,  were  found  wholly  insufficient 
to  protect  the  feeble  and  remote  settlements  from  continual  in- 
cursions by  small  detachments  and  straggling  parties  of  In- 
dians, who  studiously  avoided  the  fortified  places  and  the  mil- 
itary force.  Hence  the  stationed  garrisons  were  a protection 
only  to  those  settlements  within  their  immediate  vicinity.  Such 
was  the  state  of  Indian  affairs  on  the  northwestern  frontier 
previous  to  the  active  military  campaign  of  the  United  States 
in  that  quarter ; and  no  settlement  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
Ohio  was  safe  unless  within  a stockade  inclosure. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  northern  tribes 
was  fully  known  to  the  Southern  Indians.  Between  the  Shaw- 
anese  on  the  Wabash,  and  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  south  and 
east  of  Tennessee  River,  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  existed, 
and  a regular  interchange  of  feeling  was  sedulously  cultivated 
by  the  prominent  chiefs,  who  desired  to  bring  about  a general 
league  against  the  white  inhabitants  both  north  and  south  of 
the  Ohio.  In  effecting  this  object,  they  had  so  far  succeeded 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  compelled  again 
to  adopt  measures  for  conciliating  the  hostile  spirit  among  the 
Creeks. 

The  Federal  government  had  used  great  exertions  to  settle 
the  difficulties  existing  between  the  Creek  nation  and  the  peo- 
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pie  of  Georgia  ; yet  they  had  failed  to  conciliate  the  chiefs, 
who  were  believed  to  be  under  Spanish  influence.  No  effort 
had  been  spared  by  the  Federal  government  to  assemble  a 
large  portion  of  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  with  an  adjustment  of  bound- 
aries. For  this  purpose,  the  chiefs,  warriors,  head  men,  and 
other  Indians,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  were  assembled 
during  the  last  summer  at  Rock  Landing,  on  the  Oconee  River. 
The  treaty  was  concluded,  and  ready  for  signatures,  when,  un- 
der some  frivolous  pretext,  M‘Gillivray  abruptly  broke  off  all 
negotiation,  and  the  treaty  was  not  signed.* 

The  following  spring,  Colonel  Marius  Willet,  a distinguished 
officer  of  the  Revolution,  and  a man  of  great  prudence  and 
firmness,  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Creek  nation,  in  order  to 
effect  an  amicable  arrangement.  After  some  time  spent  in  the 
nation  and  about  the  Creek  agency,  he  succeeded  in  his  deli- 
cate mission  so  far  as  to  induce  M‘Gillivray  and  twenty-nine 
chiefs  to  accompany  him  to  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiating with  the  heads  of  the  Federal  government.  They 
were  formally  introduced  to  the  president  and  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  entertained  with  marks  of  great  distinction. 
On  the  7th  day  of  August  a treaty  was  concluded,  and  signed 
by  these  chiefs  on  the  part  of  their  nation,  and  by  General 
Knox,  Secretary  of  War.  This  treaty,  it  was  hoped,  would 
produce  harmony  between  the  people  of  Georgia  and  the 
Creeks  ; but  the  hope  was  fallacious. f 

The  treaty  stipulated  for  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Creek  nation ; that  the  Creek 
nation  should  remain  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  that  their  warriors  should  be  restrained  from  committing 
outrages  against  the  white  settlements,  and  made  to  observe 
their  obligations  of  friendship.  The  United  States  stipulated 
to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the  white  people  upon  the 
lands  and  hunting-grounds  of  the  Creeks.  A boundary  line 
was  agreed  upon,  and  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  by 
both  nations  to  run  out  and  mark  the  line  separating  the  lands 
of  the  Indians  from  those  of  the  whites.  MUillivray  was  hon- 
ored with  the  title  of  Brigadier-general  of  the  United  States. 

* See  Marshall’s  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  v.,  p.  274,  275.  Alexander  M'Gillivray 
was  a half-breed  Creek,  son  of  a Scotch  trader,  bom  in  "the  Creek  nation,  a man  of  in 
tellect  and  good  acquirements,  having  received  his  education  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  Being  a principal  chief,  he  exerted  a strong  influence  over  his  nation. 

t See  Drake's  Book  of  Indians,  book  iv.,  p.  39,  40. 
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As  soon  as  it  was  made  known  to  the  Governor-general  of 
Cuba  that  the  Creek  chiefs  were  to  visit  New  York,  he  took 
immediate  measures  for  observing  the  tendency  of  the  negoti- 
ations, and  for  embarrassing  the  operations  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  Federal  government  in  conducting  them.  For  this 
purpose,  the  Secretary  of  East  Florida  was  dispatched  from 
St.  Augustine  to  the  city  of  New  York  with  a large  sum  of 
money,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  purchasing  flour  for  the 
Spanish  garrisons,  but  in  fact  for  observing,  and,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  negotiations  with 
the  Creek  chiefs.  The  watchful  eye  of  the  government  was 
upon  the  Spanish  emissary,  and  all  interference  on  his  part 
was  circumvented.* 

But  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  authorities  did  not  stop  here. 
Intrigues  were  set  on  foot  in  the  Creek  nation,  and  with  the 
chiefs  after  their  return  from  New  York,  by  which  the  objects 
of  the  treaty  were  for  a time  effectually  defeated.  M‘Gilli- 
vray,  bought  over  to  the  Spanish  interest,  resigned  his  nomi- 
nal commission  of  brigadier-general  under  the  United  States, 
and  accepted  the  same  rank  under  the  Spanish  crown,  with 
an  annual  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. f 

The  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Creek  nation  ; the  line  of 
demarkation  was  never  run,  and  a spirit  of  revenge  against 
the  American  settlements  was  manifested  in  no  ambiguous 
manner  for  several  years  afterward. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Cherokees  had  become  highly  exasper- 
ated at  the  lawless  encroachment  of  the  white  population  into 
their  territory.  The  Chickamaugas  on  the  Lower  Tennessee 
had  repeatedly  indicated  their  resentment  to  these  encroach- 
ments by  depredations  and  acts  of  hostility  upon  the  set- 
tlements, which  were  advancing  upon  the  waters  of  Duck 
River  and  Elk  River  into  the  Indian  territory.  These  acts 
of  hostility  by  the  Indians  had  given  occasion  to  partisan 
warfare  on  the  part  of  the  white  inhabitants  south  of  Nash- 
ville, until  a regular  war  had  broken  out  between  these  settle- 
ments and  a portion  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians. 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the  American  people, 
and  to  compensate  the  Indians  for  the  unlawful  intrusion  of 

* See  Martin's  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  106,  107.  Also,  Marshall’s  Life  ofW asliington, 
voL  v.,  p.  274,  275,  first  edition.  t Martin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  113,  114. 
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the  whites,  hostilities  were  not  finally  suspended  until  the 
spring  of  1794.* 

The  Indians  had  remonstrated  without  effect,  and  the  proc- 
lamations of  the  Federal  government  had  been  disregarded. 
As  early  as  1788,  soon  after  the  first  Cherokee  incursions,  the 
old  Congress  issued  their  proclamation  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, forbidding  “ the  unwarrantable  intrusions”  upon  the  Indian 
territory  on  the  waters  of  Duck  and  Elk  Rivers. f 

Again,  in  August,  1790,  President  Washington  presented  the 
subject  to  Congress  in  a message  as  one  well  deserving  their 
serious  attention.  On  this  subject  he  says,  “ Notwithstanding 
the  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  the  proclamations  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  against  encroachments  on  the  Indian  territory, 
upward  of  five  hundred  families  have  settled  on  the  Cherokee 
lands,  exclusive  of  the  settlements  between  the  French,  Broad, 
and  the  Holston  Rivers.”J 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1790,  marauding  parties  of 
Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians  had  begun  to  assail  all  the  ex- 
posed settlements,  from  the  eastern  limit  of  Washington  Dis- 
trict, on  Holston  River,  to  the  western  limit  of  Miro  District, 
on  the  Cumberland. 

[A.D.  1791.]  To  check  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Cher- 
okees,  William  Blount,  “ Governor  of  the  Southwestern  Terri- 
tory, and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,”  was  instructed  to 
convene  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Cherokee  nation  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  negotiations  for  the  amicable  re- 
linquishment of  certain  lands  on  the  south  side  of  Cumberland 
River.  The  Indians  were  convened  accordingly,  and  a treaty 
was  concluded  and  signed  on  the  second  day  of  July,  1791, 
near  the  present  site  of  Knoxville,  on  the  Holston  River.  This 
treaty,  signed  by  William  Blount  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  forty-one  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Cherokee 
nation,  is  known  as  the  “ Treaty  of  Holston .” 

By  this  treaty  the  Cherokee  nation  ceded'  to  the  United 
States  extensive  tracts  of  land  situated  south  of  the  Cumber- 
land, and  upon  the  waters  of  Duck  River,  and  as  far  as  the 
sources  of  Elk  River. 

They  also  agreed,  for  a stipulated  annuity,  to  grant  to  the 

* See  chap.  x.  of  this  book,  “Early  Settlement  and  Indian  Hostilities  in  South- 
western Territory.”  t Sparks’s  Writings  of  Washington,  vol.  xii.,  p.  88. 

\ American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  83. 
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people  of  the  United  States  the  right  of  a road  through  their 
country  to  the  Cumberland  settlements  from  the  Southwest 
Point,  at  the  junction  of  Holston  and  Clinch  Rivers,  and  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  River.  They  also  entered 
into  obligations  to  observe  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Unit- 
ed States.* 

[A.D.  1792.]  But  the  treaty  of  Holston  did  not  restore 
peace  to  the  whole  Cherokee  nation,  and  partial  hostilities 
against  the  white  inhabitants  upon  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Holston  Rivers  continued  for  several  years,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  government  to  establish  peace. f 
War  parties  also  penetrated  through  the  country,  and  co-op- 
erated with  the  tribes  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  northern  In- 
dians, who  had  been  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  engage  the 
southern  Indians  in  a general  league,  had  twice  encountered 
the  Federal  troops  and  returned  triumphantly  to  their  towns. 
Elated  with  the  success  of  their  northern  friends,  the  Chero- 
kees  had  almost  consented  to  involve  themselves  in  a general 
war  with  the  United  States.  Conceiving  that  the  only  protec- 
tion attainable  for  them,  in  the  quiet  possession  of  their  lands, 
was  open  war,  by  which  the  invaders  should  be  driven  from 
their  soil,  they  had  well-nigh  entered  into  the  general  league 
Encouraged  by  two  successive  defeats  of  the  Federal  army, 
and  warmly  encouraged  by  the  Spaniards  of  Florida  and  Lou- 
isiana, they  were  restrained  only  by  the  persevering  efforts  of 
the  Federal  authorities  in  their  negotiations  for  peace. 

The  natural  jealousy  of  the  Indian  character  required  but 
little  prompting  to  induce  them  to  resist  the  white  man’s  en- 
croachments. The  American  people,  believing  the  region  upon 
which  they  were  advancing  to  be  within  the  proper  limits  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  Indian  claim  was  a mere  nom- 
inal right  of  occupancy,  were  less  scrupulous  in  their  advances, 
because  the  encroachment  was  one  for  which  the  government 
could  easily  compensate  them. 

* American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  124. 

t A portion  of  the  western  Cherokees  were  more  unfriendly  than  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  nation.  The  Chickamaugas,  on  the  extreme  west  of  the  Cherokee  country,  had 
been  peculiarly  hostile,  and  had  been  instrumental  in  fomenting  a feeling  of  enmity  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  whites  of  Teimessee.  President  Washington,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  November  6th,  1792,  observes : “ A part  of  the  Cherokee  nation, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Chickamaugas,  inhabiting  five  towns  on  the  Tennessee  Riv- 
er, have  long  been  in  the  practice  of  committing  depredations  on  the  neighboring  set- 
tlements.”— See  Sparks’s  Writings  of  Washington,  vol.  xii. 
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The  government  of  the  United  States  invariably  endeavored 
to  maintain  the  utmost  good  faith  toward  the  Indians,  al- 
though it  was  not  always  practicable  to  restrain  and  prevent 
aggression  by  individuals.  Hence,  under  the  influence  of  some 
new  alarm  or  popular  excitement,  partisan  warfare  has  been 
carried  on  against  innocent  towns,  and  occasionally  the  tribe 
has  been  made  to  suffer  for  the  acts  of  lawless  individuals. 
But  the  general  government,  in  all  its  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dian tribes,  has  scrupulously  observed  the  stipulations  and  ob- 
ligations of  treaties  and  natural  justice. 

The  Spanish  authorities  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  had  in- 
dulged a spirit  of  jealous  hostility  toward  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  American  settlements  into  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  southern  tribes.  As  they  could  not  occupy  it  themselves, 
they  were  anxious  that  it  should  remain  neutral,  in  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  savages.  Foreseeing  a collision  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  the  native  tribes,  under 
which  the  latter  must  melt  away,  the  Spanish  authorities  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  secure  the  alliance  and  friendship  of 
the  Indians  by  formal  treaties,  and  by  means  of  traders  and 
agents  located  among  them.  By  the  same  means  they  exert- 
ed a secret  influence  upon  them  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, while  they  encouraged  them  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  whites  on  the  east  and  north. 

In  this  manner  hostilities  had  been  instigated  by  the  Span- 
iards against  the  settlements  on  Cumberland  and  Holston  Riv- 
ers for  more  than  two  years  past,  until  the  territory  was  nec- 
essarily placed  in  a defensive  attitude,  and  troops  were  ad- 
vanced toward  the  Indian  country  for  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants  from  surprise  and  massacre.  The  Indians  resorted 
to  their  usual  mode  of  operations,  harassing  the  exposed  pop- 
ulation by  sudden  incursions  of  their  scalping-parties.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  nation  was  in  arms  foi  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  advanced  settlers. 

At  length,  in  September,  1792,  Governor  Blount  received 
certain  intelligence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  This  intelligence  was  conveyed  by 
Richard  Finnelson,  a half-breed  Cherokee  Indian,  and  Joseph 
Deraque,  a Canadian  half-breed,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana  as  agents  and  bearers  of  dispatches  to 
the  Indian  tribes.  These  men,  having  been  well  paid  by  the 
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Spanish  agents  for  discharging  their  duties  as  emissaries,  and 
seeing  the  imminent  danger  which  might  suddenly  overwhelm 
the  settlements  on  the  Cumberland  River,  resolved  to  convey 
to  them  due  notice  of  their  danger.  Therefore,  while  in  the 
Indian  country,  and  seeing  the  savages  prepared  for  the  sudden 
destruction  of  the  white  inhabitants,  they  desired  and  urged 
the  Indians  to  defer  their  expedition  for  ten  days,  until  they 
could  return  from  Knoxville,  alleging  that  the  Spanish  in- 
tendant  had  required  them  to  convey  letters  to  a friend  of  his 
in  that  town  before  war  should  be  commenced.  Instead  of 
returning  to  the  Indians,  they  communicated  to  Governor  Blount 
the  facts  which  had  transpired  in  the  Creek  nation. 

By  this  information,  it  appeared  that  it  was  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor at  New  Orleans,  the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  and  Don 
O’Neil,  governor  of  Florida  at  Pensacola,  who  had  been  insti- 
gating the  southern  Indians  to  hostilities  against  the  United 
States.  Agents  had  been  sent  to  the  Choctas,  Chickasas, 
Creeks,  and  Cherokees,  to  distribute  among  them  presents,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  white  popu- 
lation into  the  Cumberland  country,  and  to  assure  them  of  the 
aid  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  would  see  justice  done  to  them 
in  case  of  a war  with  the  United  States  ; that  he  would  supply 
them  with  ammunition  and  arms  to  carry  on  the  war  ; and  they 
were  instructed  to  urge  the  Indians  to  strike  now! that  now  was 
the  time,  while  the  United  States  were  engaged  with  the  Shaw- 
anese  and  other  northern  tribes,  unless  the  Americans  would 
agree  to  give  up  and  withdraw  from  the  lands  on  the  Cumber- 
land and  Oconee  Rivers. 

It  also  appeared  that  Alexander  M‘Gillivray  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  New  Orleans,  in  consequence  of  a special  invitation 
from  the  Spanish  governor,  upon  matters  of  importance. 

It  also  appeared  that  a half-breed  Creek,  by  the  name  of 
Bowles,  had  returned  from  England  or  some  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  and  that  he  was  exerting  his  influence 
among  the  Creeks,  encouraging  them  to  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  assuring  them  that  both  England  and  Spain  were 
ready  to  aid  them  in  the  undertaking.  These  emissaries,  more- 
over, declared  that  they  had  seen  six  hundred  Indian  warriors, 
armed  and  painted  black,  holding  their  war-dances  preparato- 
ry to  an  invasion  of  the  American  settlements. 

[A.D.  1793.]  Thus  was  the  Cherokee  nation  and  the 
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Creeks  for  nearly  three  years  wavering  between  war  and  peace, 
closely  observing  the  progress  of  events  in  the  Indian  war 
north  of  the  Ohio.  Ilad  General  Wayne  been  as  unfortunate 
as  his  predecessors,  in  all  probability  the  southern  Indians,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Savannah  to  the  Mississippi,  would  have  been 
united  in  one  general  league  with  those  of  the  north,  under 
the  auspices  of  English  and  Spanish  diplomacy.  But  the  suc- 
cesses of  General  Wayne  during  the  years  1793  and  1794,  and 
his  impetuous  and  vigilant  character,  struck  terror  into  the  sav- 
age warriors,  and  dispelled  all  intentions  of  a general  league. 

[A.D.  1794.]  The  Cherokees  at  length  evinced  a willingness 
to  treat  with  the  Federal  government,  and  sent,  a deputation  of 
thirteen  chiefs  to  Philadelphia,  authorized  to  enter  into  treaty 
stipulations  for  the  Cherokee  nation.  On  the  26th  of  June, 
1794,  a treaty  was  concluded  and  signed  in  Philadelphia;  in 
which,  for  an  additional  annuity,  the  chiefs  stipulated  to  ratify 
and  confirm  the  treaty  of  Holston,  made  in  1791,  and  also  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  made  in  1785.* 

During  the  latter  months  of  this  year,  several  treaties  were 
concluded  with  the  northwestern  tribes  by  Timothy  Pickering, 
acting  as  commissioner  of  the  United  States.  The  first  and 
principal  was  that  with  the  Six  Nations,  at  Canandaigua, in  New 
York,  concluded  and  signed  November  4th,  1794.  The  second 
was  that  with  the  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  and  Stockbridges, 
signed  at  Oneida  on  the  2d  of  December  following.  These 
treaties  established  the  boundaries  between  the  white  settle- 
ments and  the  Indian  territory  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  secured  the  frontiers  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania from  the  hostile  incursions  of  these  warlike  bands. 

[A.D.  1795.]  In  January  following,  General  Wayne  enter- 
ed into  preliminary  articles  of  treaty  with  the  Chippewas,  Ot- 
tawas,  Potawatamies,  Sauks,  and  Miamis,  on  behalf  of  the 
northwestern  tribes,  for  a general  treaty  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, to  be  holden  by  the  hostile  nations  of  the  West  in  the 
course  of  the  following  summer.  Accordingly,  in  July,  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  northwestern  tribes  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi had  convened  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Greenville.  After 
protracted  negotiations  for  more  than  six  weeks,  a treaty  was 
signed  on  the  3d  day  of  August,  1795,  by  General  Wayne, 
commissioner  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the 

* American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  543. 
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chiefs  of  the  following  twelve  tribes,  to  wit:  the  Wyandots, 
Delawares,  Shawanese,  Ottaw&s,  Chippewas,  Potawatamies, 
Miamis,  Eel  Rivers,  Weas,  Kickapoos,  Piankeshas,  and  Kas- 
kaskias.*  These  Indians  remained  on  the  treaty-ground  until 
the  10th  of  August. 

The  Treaty  of  Greenville,  besides  the  usual  stipulations  of 
peace  and  friendship,  ratifies  and  confirms  the  cessions  made 
by  the  treaties  of  Fort  M‘Intosh  and  Fort  Harmar,  as  also  a 
complete  relinquishment  of  sixteen  square  tracts  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  several  military  posts,  then  held  or  claimed  by  the  United 
Stales,  south  of  the  lakes,  together  with  the  right  of  way  to  and 
from  them. 

The  United  States  delivered  to  the  Indians  at  the  treaty,  for 
proper  distribution,  goods  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  stipulated  to  pay  annually  forever,  while  the 
treaty  was  observed,  an  annuity  of  nine  thousand  dollars  in 
goods. 

Ever  since  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Maumee  Rapids,  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1794,  the  Indian  tribes  had  been  reduced  to 
great  privation  and  suffering  by  the  destruction  of  their  towns 
and  the  extensive  fields  of  corn  which  had  lined  the  banks  of 
the  Au  Glaize  and  Maumee  for  more  than  fifty  miles  above  the 
Rapids.  Thrown  out  of  their  villages  and  winter  residences, 
destitute  of  every  comfort  which  the  savage  is  enabled  to  col- 
lect around  him,  and  deprived  of  the  sustenance  which  their 
fertile  fields  were  so  well  calculated  to  yield,  they  were  anx- 
ious for  peace,  and  were  obliged  to  receive  it  at  the  dictation 
of  the  conqueror. 

The  treaty  of  Greenville  is  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Indian  wars  upon  the  Ohio  region,  and  closes  the 
long  series  of  hostilities  which  had  been  kept  up  against  the 
western  frontier,  with  but  few  interruptions,  ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  French  war  in  the  year  1754. 

* American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  562. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIIE  FIRST  WHITE  SETTLEMENTS  ACROSS  THE  OHIO, 
UNTIL  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  INDIAN  WARS. A.D.  1787  TO  1794. 

Argument. — Claims  of  Virginia  and  other  States  to  “Northwestern  Territory’’  relin- 
quished, with  certain  Reservations. — “ Connecticut  Reserve.” — Virginia  military 
District. — “ Northwestern  Territory”  laid  off  by  Ordinance  of  1787. — Territorial  Gov- 
ernment provided.— Partial  Occupation  by  United  States. — First  Settlement  on  the 
Muskingum. — Putnam’s  Colony,  from  Connecticut,  arrives  at  Fort  Harmar  April  17th, 
1788. — Character  of  the  Colonists. — Second  Colony  arrives  July  2d. — Celebration  of 
4th  of  July  in  the  Wilderness. — First  Clergyman,  Daniel  Story. — Governor  St.  Clair 
and  territorial  Officers  arrive.— Territorial  Government  organized. — “Washington 
County”  laid  off. — Arrival  of  Emigrants. — Campus  Martins. — Settlements  formed  at 
Belpre  and  Newberry. — Emigration  to  Kentucky. — Miami  Settlements. — Symmes’s 
Purchase  on  the  Miami. — Settlement  at  Columbia. — Settlement  at  Cincinnati. — Fort 
Washington  commenced. — Its  Form  and  Dimensions. — “ County  of  Hamilton”  organ- 
ized.— Squire  M’Milla'n. — Colerain  Settlement. — Headquarters  established  at  Fort 
Washington. — “Knox  County”  organized. — “St.  Clair  County”  organized. — Popula- 
tion of  Settlements  on  Muskingum  and  Miami  in  1790. — Indian  Hostilities  commence. 
— Defensive  Measures  adopted. — Indians  exasperated  at  the  unsuccessful  Expedi- 
tion of  General  Harmar. — Destruction  of  Settlement  of  Big  Bottom,  January  2d,  179] . 
— Attack  on  Wolf  Creek  Settlement. — Attack  on  Colerain  Station. — Nathaniel  Mas- 
sie  settles  Manchester,  on  the  Ohio. — French  Settlement  at  Gallipolis,  March,  1791. 
— Fraud  of  the  “Scioto  Company.” — General  St.  Clair  also  unsuccessful. — Indian 
Audacity  and  Hostilities  increase. — President  Washington  adopts  more  energetic 
Measures  with  the  Indians. — Indian  Outrages  multiply  in  1792. — Cincinnati  in  1793. 
— Its  Importance  as  a military  Depot. — First  Presbyterian  Pastor. — Indian  Hostil- 
ities in  1793.— Martial  Law  paramount. — First  Newspaper  in  Northwestern  Terri 
tory. — General  Wayne  takes  Command  of  the  Army. — Confidence  restored  to  the 
western  People. — Troops  concentrate  in  the  Miami  Country. — Advanced  Posts  es- 
tablished.— Indians  defeated  and  reduced  to  great  Distress. — Settlements  again  ad- 
vance. 

The  territory  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  was  claimed 
partly  by  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
and  Virginia.  The  claim  of  the  first  three  states  was  based 
upon  their  early  royal  charters,  which  left  their  western  bound- 
aries undefined.  Virginia  claimed  under  the  same  title ; and 
she  also  claimed  under  another  title,  which  was  indisputable, 
the  title  of  conquest.  For  the  amicable  adjustment  of  these 
claims,  each  state  consented  to  relinquish  its  individual  interest 
to  the  Federal  government,  for  the  common  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Union,  excepting  two  principal  reservations,  one  in  fa- 
vor of  Connecticut,  and  another  in  favor  of  Virginia,  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidating  their  respective  liabilities  to  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers.  The  reservation  of  Connecticut  was  laid 
in  the  northeastern  section,  embracing  that  region  of  the 
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present  State  of  Ohio  lying  north  of  latitude  41°  and  west  of 
the  Pennsylvania  line.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake 
Erie,  and  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south 
was  about  sixty-eight  miles.  The  area  comprised,  by  estimate, 
three  millions  of  acres,  and  wras  known  and  designated  as  the 
“ Connecticut  Reserve.” 

Virginia,  in  relinquishing  her  claim,  reserved  the  lands  lying 
between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami,  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  claims  of  her  Revolutionary  soldiers.  This 
reservation  was  known  as  the  “ Virginia  Military  District.” 
Besides  these  reservations,  Congress  appropriated  a large 
amount  of  the  lands  to  liquidate  the  claims  of  Revolutionary 
soldiers  upon  the  Federal  government.  This  reservation  was 
known  as  the  “ United  States  Military  District,”  and  laid  upon 
the  east  side  of  the  Scioto  River.  With  these  reservations, 
the  remainder  of  the  territory  was  relinquished  by  the  states 
respectively  to  the  Federal  government,  as  the  property  of  the 
whole  Union,  and  constituting  a territory  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  subsequently  organized  into  new  states  when  the  popula- 
tion should  be  sufficient.* 

[A.D.  1787.]  These  cessions  having  been  completed,  Con- 
gress proceeded  to  establish  a territorial  form  of  government 
for  the  whole  territory,  until  the  increase  of  population  should 
entitle  them  to  state  governments.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  was  formally  extended  over  this  extensive  re- 
gion, under  the  provisions  of  an  ordinance  of  Congress  approved 
July  13th,  1787.  This  ordinance  provided  for  the  subsequent 
division  of  the  territory  into  not  less  than  three  and  not  more 
than  five  states,  agreeably  to  the  stipulations  of  the  compact 
with  Virginia,  as  a condition  of  cession. 

The  following  articles  in  the  ordinance  were  “ to  remain  for- 
ever unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent:” 

“No  person  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode 
of  worship  or  religious  sentiments. 

“No  law  shall  be  passed  that  shall  in  any  manner  whatever 
interfere  with  or  affect  private  interests  or  engagements,  bona 
fide,  and  without  fraud,  previously  formed. 

* The  relinquishment  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  states  was  in  the  following 
order:  that  of  New  York,  March  1st,  1780;  that  of  Virginia,  April  23d,  1784;  that  of 
Massachusetts,  April  19th,  1785;  that  of  Connecticut,  September  13th,  1786. 
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“ The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  be  observed  toward 
the  Indians.  Their  lands  and  property  shall  never  be  taken 
from  them  without  their  consent,  unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars 
authorized  by  Congress. 

“ No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  in  no  case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be 
taxed  higher  than  resident. 

“ There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  five  states.  And  the  boundaries  of  the 
states,  as  soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession,  and 
consent  to  the  same,  shall  become  fixed  and  established. 

“ There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  ; provided 
always  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom 
labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  of  the  original  states, 
such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the 
person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  in  service,  as  aforesaid.” 

The  territory  was  designated  in  the  ordinance  as  the  “North- 
western Territory,”  and  comprised  all  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment prescribed  by  the  ordinance  consisted  of  two  grades 
of  territorial  government  prior  to  the  assumption  of  a.n  inde- 
pendent state  government. 

The  first  grade  of  territorial  dependence  was  to  continue 
until  the  aggregate  number  of  free  white  males  over  twenty- 
one  years  should  amount  to  five  thousand.  During  this  period 
the  jurisdiction  was  confided  to  a governor,  appointed  for  three 
years,  a secretary,  appointed  for  four  years,  and  three  superior 
judges,  appointed  for  four  years. 

Each  judge  is  required  to  hold  two  terms  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  his  district  every  year,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  a supe- 
rior and  appellate  court.  The  three  judges,  or  a majority  of 
them,  constitute  the  Supreme  Territorial  Court,  which  is  re- 
quired to  meet  once  every  year. 

The  governor,  by  the  ordinance,  is  invested  with  authority 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  and  appoints  and  com- 
missions all  officers  in  the  same  below  the  rank  of  general ; he 
appoints  and  commissions  all  magistrates  and  civil  officers  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace ; and,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
currence of  the  judges,  or  a majority  of  them,  “ he  shall  adopt 
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and  publish  such  laws  of  the  original  states,  civil  and  criminal, 
as  may  be  necessary  and  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  district,  and  report  them  to  Congress  from  time  to  time” 
for  their  approbation.  “ He  shall  lay  off  counties, and  organize 
such  inferior  courts”  as  he  may  deem  requisite. 

“ The  secretary  of  the  territory  shall  keep  and  preserve  the 
acts  and  laws,  and  the  public  records  of  the  territory,  and  the 
records  of  the  governor  in  the  executive  department,  and  trans- 
mit authentic  copies  of  such  acts  and  proceedings  every  six 
months  to  the  secretary  of  Congress.”  In  the  absence  of  the 
. governor,  he  shall  exercise  the  authority  and  perform  the  duties 
of  that  officer. 

The  second  grade  provides  for  the  election  of  a Legislative 
Assembly,  and  a Legislative  Council,  which,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  governor,  shall  enact  all  laws  and  regulations  nec- 
essary for  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  representatives  elected 
by  the  legal  voters  in  the  proportion  of  one  representative  to 
every  five  hundred  free  white  males  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  The  representatives,  when  duly  elected,  shall  have 
authority  to  elect  and  nominate  to  Congress  -ten  persons,  from 
whom  Congress  shall  select  and  appoint  five  as  a Legislative 
Council,  of  whom  any  three  shall  be  a quorum. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Legislative  Council,  duly 
organized  in  co-operation  with  the  governor,  shall  constitute 
the  General  Assembly,  under  the  second  grade  of  territorial 
government.  The  General  Assembly  shall  be  vested  with  all 
legislative  powers  for  the  good  government  of  the  territory, 
and  enact  such  laws  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  not  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  No 
act  of  the  Legislature  shall  have  the  force  and  sanction  of  law 
until  it  has  received  the  signature  of  the  governor,  who  shall 
have  power  to  convene,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  the  General  As- 
sembly when,  in  his  opinion,  it  may  be  expedient. 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  or  House  of  Representatives, 
so  soon  as  regularly  organized,  have  power  to  elect  a dele- 
gate to  Congress,  who  shall  have  the  right  to  speak,  but  not  to 
vote. 

The  second  grade  of  government  was  to  continue  until  the 
whole  population  increased  to  sixty  thousand  souls ; at  which 
time  the  people,  expressing  their  wishes  through  the  General 
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Assembly,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  an  independent 
state  government,  under  the  authority  and  approbation  of 
Congress. 

The  Muskingum  Settlement. — In  the  mean  time,  colonies  were 
orffanizinff  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Anglo-American  settlements  within  the  Northwestern 
Territory.  Congress  had  already  entered  into  arrangements 
with  Manasseh  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sargent,  agents  of  the 
“Ohio  Company,”  for  the  sale  of  large  bodies  of  land,  to  be 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Muskingum 
and  the  Hockhocking  Rivers.  The  purchase  was  made  at 
one  dollar  per  acre,  payable  in  land  scrip  and  other  evidences 
of  debt  for  Revolutionary  services.* 

The  company  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  emigrants  for 
their  contemplated  colony.  Besides  the  proprietors,  forty- 
seven  in  number,  there  were  hundreds  of  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers and  officers  who  were  ready  to  embark  for  the  West,  to 
secure  a permanent  home  and  to  retrieve  their  exhausted  for- 
tunes. 

Yet  the  whole  region  west  of  the  Ohio  was  in  the  occupancy 
of  Indian  tribes,  who  were  jealous  of  the  advance  of  the 
white  population.  Although,  by  treaties  made  after  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  they  had  ceded  large  bodies  of  lands 
in  this  region,  yet  they  still  maintained  a hostile  attitude,  and 
refused  to  permit  the  whites  to  occupy  the  lands  ceded  by  for- 
mer treaties.  The  only  occupancy  west  of  the  Ohio  was  that 
of  two  military  posts,  Fort  MTntosh,  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Bea- 
ver, and  Fort  Harmar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum. 

Such  were  the  inducements  for  the  New  England  immi- 
grants. Yet  in  the  autumn  of  1787,  General  Rufus  Putnam, 
a son  of  the  brave  General  Israel  Putnam,  and  an  enterprising 
pioneer,  had  already  advanced  with  a colony  of  forty-seven 
persons  upon  the  Youghiogeny,  to  commence  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  “Northwestern  Territory.”  For  nearly  eight 
weeks  they  had  toiled  with  their  families  across  the  mountains, 

* The  " Ohio  Company”  was  formed  by  a number  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary army,  who  resolved  to  emigrate  to  the  West  to  retrieve  their  exhausted  for- 
tunes in  a new  countiy.  Many  of  them  had  lost  their  property  and  estates  during  the 
troubles  and  disasters  of  the  Revolution,  and  were  now  advanced  in  life  and  involved 
in  debts  which  their  means  were  insufficient  to  discharge.  Their  interest  in  the  in- 
creasing value  of  their  lands  promised  them  the  means  of  discharging  their  liabilities 
and  securing  a competence  for  their  families.  Many  of  them  held  large  claims  against 
the  government,  which  they  could  obtain  no  other  way. 
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and  through  the  rugged  frontier  country  of  Pennsylvania,  be- 
fore they  reached  “ Simrel’s  Ferry,”  on  the  Yough.  The 
severities  of  a western  winter,  in  a wilderness  region,  for- 
bade them  to  proceed  beyond  that  point,  and  the  colony  re- 
mained upon  the  Yough  until  returning  spring. 

During  the  winter  they  were  diligent  in  preparing  to  reach 
their  new  homes  on  the  Muskingum.  A large  covered  barge, 
made  bullet-proof  against  the  Indian  rifle,  was  built  by  Jona- 
than Devoll,  the  first  ship-builder  on  the  Monongahela  and 
Ohio  Rivers.  In  remembrance  of  their  pilgrim  ancestors,  it 
was  called  the  “ May  Flower  it  was  well  adapted  to  trans- 
port the  families  and  their  colonial  effects  to  their  ultimate 
destination,  and  to  serve  as  a floating  residence  while  more 
permanent  ones  were  erecting  on  land.* 

[A.D.  1788.]  Toward  the  last  of  March  the  “ May  Flower” 
was  freighted  with  the  new  colony  at  Simrel’s  Ferry,  on  the 
Yough.  The  colony,  composed  chiefly  of  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  proceeded  on  their  voyage  by  way 
of  Fort  Pitt  and  the  Ohio.  Early  in  April  they  arrived  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and  on  the  7th  of  April  the  agents 
of  the  Ohio  Company  formally  took  possession  of  their  pur- 
chase, by  locating  a portion  of  the  colony,  under  General  Put- 
nam, upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  on  the  point  of 
land  opposite  to  the  military  post.  Some  provision  for  their 
reception  had  been  made  in  advance,  and  the  “ May  Flower” 
served  as  a store-house  until  others  were  supplied.  The  col- 
ony entered  at  once  upon  the  work  of  making  a permanent 
settlement,  and  erecting  the  necessary  houses  for  their  families. 
Like  the  ancient  Greek  colonies,  and  unlike  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican, the  colonists  of  Marietta  were  chiefly  men  of  science  and 
refinement,  and  they  carried  these  advantages  into  the  western 
wilderness. 

On  the  2d  day  of  July  following,  the  new  colony  received 
an  accession  to  its  numbers,  by  the  arrival  of  forty  persons 
from  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  This  colony  included  Gen- 
eral Edward  Tupper,  Major  Asa  Coborn,  Major  Nathan  Good- 
ale,  Major  Nathaniel  Cushing,  and  Mr.  Ichabod  Nye,  with 
their  families.  Nine  weeks  had  they  been  toiling  in  the  tedious 
journey  through  a rough  frontier  wilderness,  with  their  wag- 
ons, cattle,  and  stock  of  every  kind.  Eight  weeks’  travel,  with 

* See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  90,  91. 
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a regular  encampment  each  night,  brought  them  to  Wheeling, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  about  eighty  miles  above  the  point 
of  their  ultimate  destination.  After  several  days  of  prepara- 
tion, they  procured  a large  Kentucky  flat-boat,  into  which  the 
colonists  were  crowded  with  their  personal  effects,  and  after 
two  days’  floating  upon  the  current,  they  landed  at  the  wharf, 
beside  the  “ May  Flower,”  in  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum. 
Here  they  were  welcomed  by  their  joyful  friends  who  had 
preceded  them  into  the  garden  of  the  West.  Their  greetings 
and  mutual  congratulations  had  not  ceased,  when  the  dawn 
of  the  4th  day  of  July  was  ushered  in  by  the  roar  of  the  artil- 
lery of  Fort  Harmar,  reminding  them  of  the  glorious  anniver- 
sary of  their  national  independence.  The  whole  colony,  with 
joyful  hearts,  prepared  to  pass  over  to  the  fort,  and  unite  with 
the  troops  in  celebrating  the  joyful  day.  Thus  civilization 
and  patriotism  entered  the  wilderness  together,  emblematic  of 
the  peace  and  harmony  which  have  since  characterized  the 
civil  and  military  powers  of  the  great  West.* 

Nor  had  the  proprietors  and  the  colonists  been  negligent  of 
the  more  benign  influences  of  religion.  Already  they  had  en- 
gaged a pious  and  zealous  young  minister  to  teach,  not  only 
the  principles  of  religion  and  morality  to  the  adults  and  parents, 
but  likewise  the  rudiments  of  learning  and  the  elements  of  re- 
ligion to  their  children.  This  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Story,  from 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  who  came  out  with  the  colonists 
during  the  following  summer.  He  arrived,  and  for  many 
years  continued  to  labor  in  his  vocation  within  the  company’s 
claim,  dividing  his  time  between  the  settlements  at  Marietta, 
Belpre,  and  Newberry,  and  adhering  to  his  flock  through  pros- 
perity and  adversity  for  fifteen  years. f 

Early  in  July  the  officers  for  the  new  territorial  government 
arrived  at  Marietta  or  Fort  Harmar.  These  were  General 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  governor,  Winthrop  Sargent,  secretary,  and 
three  judges  for  the  executive  council,  agreeably  to  the  first 
grade  of  territorial  government. 

A few  days  after  their  arrival,  the  governor  published  his 
commission,  and  those  of  his  executive  council,  and  also  the 
ordinance  of  Congress  under  which  they  exercised  their  au- 
thority. A public  meeting  of  the  settlers  and  others  was 
called,  when  the  governor  made  an  address  to  the  people,  in 

* See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  64.  t Idem,  vol.  i.,  p.  86-88. 
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which  he  explained  to  them  the  new  form  of  government,  to 
which  he  asked  their  cordial  support  and  hearty  co-operation. 

On  the  26th  of  July  the  governor  called  together  his  coun- 
cil, and  proceeded  to  organize  the  civil  and  military  depart- 
ments of  the  new  government.  The  whole  country  north  of 
the  Ohio  River,  and  between  the  Muskingum  and  the  Hock- 
hocking  Rivers,  was  designated  as  the  “county  of  Washing- 
ton,” in  honor  of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
Marietta  was  declared  the  seat  of  justice  for  this  county. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  evident,  from  the  hostile  bearing 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  that  the  colony  could  not  expect  perfect 
security  in  the  midst  of  their  savage  neighbors.  Prudence 
dictated  a timely  preparation  for  any  danger  which  might 
threaten  in  this  quarter.  It  was  resolved  to  convert  the  block- 
house and  other  buildings  into  a regular  stockade,  or  fortified 
station.  Under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  General 
Rufus  Putnam,  the  work  was  commenced  on  a plan  adapted 
to  the  security  of  the  colony.  The  work  progressed  regularly 
until  the  close  of  the  following  year,  when  it  was  fully  com- 
pleted. 

The  walls  of  the  main  buildings  formed  a regular  parallel- 
ogram of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  on  each  side.  Each 
corner  was  protected  subsequently,  in  1791,  by  a strong  pro- 
jecting block-house,  twenty  feet  square  in  the  lower  story,  and 
twenty-four  feet  in  the  upper.  Each  block-house  was  sur- 
mounted by  a tower,  or  sentry-box,  bullet-proof;  and  the  cur- 
tains, or  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  were  protected  by  a range 
of  sharpened  pickets,  inclining  outward.  The  whole  was  sur- 
rounded by  a strong  palisade  ten  feet  high,  and  securely  plant- 
ed in  the  ground,  beyond  which  was  a range  of  abattis. 

The  buildings  were  constructed  of  whip-sawed  timbers  four 
inches  thick,  and  neatly  dove-tailed  at  the  corners,  two  stories 
high,  and  covered  with  good  shingle  roofs.  The  rooms  were 
large  and  commodious,  provided  with  good  fireplaces  and  brick 
chimneys. 

A guarded  gateway  on  the  west  and  south  front  gave  ad- 
mission and  exit  to  the  inmates  ; and  over  the  gateway,  facing 
the  Muskingum  on  the  south,  was  a large  room,  surmounted 
with  a belfry,  in  which  was  suspended  the  church-going  bell. 
The  whole  range  of  buildings  was  amply  supplied  with  port- 
holes for  defensive  firing.  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  first  reg- 
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ular  station  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  known  as  the  “ Campus 
Martius.” 

Its  bastions  and  towers,  all  white-washed  and  glistening  in 
the  sun,  reminded  the  beholder  at  a distance  of  some  ancient 
feudal  tower,  with  its  imposing  battlements,  rising  as  if  by  magic 
in  the  western  wilderness.* 

Thus  began  the  first  settlement  and  the  first  regular  town 
west  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  first  made  by  white  men  in  the 
present  State  of  Ohio,  which  now  contains,  after  a lapse  of  half 
a century,  a population  of  more  than  one  million  of  civilized 
people. 

The  militia  were  organized  in  three  companies,  with  three 
captains,  three  lieutenants,  and  three  ensigns.  Three  justices 
of  the  peace  were  also  appointed,  and  duly  commissioned  ; also, 
a probate  court,  and  clerk.  A court  of  quarter  sessions  was 
also  organized,  with  three  associate  justices,  having  jurisdiction 
over  common  pleas,  and  authority  to  sit  as  a court  of  quarter 
sessions,  with  a sheriff,  duly  commissioned  for  the  county.f 

In  the  mean  time,  the  plan  of  a regular  town  was  laid  off  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,' to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  Marietta,  in  honor  of  the  unfor- 
tunate French  queen  Marie  Antoinette. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  the  settlements  in  Washing- 
ton county  increased  by  the  arrival  of  numerous  emigrants 
from  east  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  from  Western  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  Early  in  the  autumn  Marietta  received  an 
accession  of  twenty  families,  including  those  of  several  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Muskingum  purchase.  In  December  an  ad- 
ditional colony  from  Connecticut  arrived  by  way  of  the  Yough 
and  Pittsburgh.  Other  accessions  were  received  from  the  East 
during  the  following  spring  and  summer. 

* See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  83,  84. 

t It  might  be  interesting  to  some  readers  to  have  the  names  of  the  individuals  who 
constituted  the  first  civil  and  military  organization  in  the  Northwestern  Territory. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Militia.  Captains. — Nathaniel  Cushing,  Nathan  Goodale,  Charles  Knowles. 
Lieutenants. — George  Ingersol,  Wanton  Casey,  Samuel  Stebbins.  Ensigns. — James 
Backus,  Joseph  Lincoln,  Arnold  Colt. 

2.  Civil  Authorities.  Justices  of  Peace.  — Rufus  Putnam,  Benjamin  Tupper, 
Winthrop  Sargent.  Probate  Court. — Rufus  Putnam,  judge;  Return  J.  Meigs,  clerk. 
Quarter  Sessions. — Archibald  Casey,  Isaac  Pierce,  Thomas  Lord,  Rsqrs.,  justices  ; Re- 
turn J.  Meigs,  clerk.  Sheriff. — Bbenezer  Sproat.  The  Supreme  Court,  composed  of 
the  Territorial  Judges. — Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  James  Mitchell  Vamum,  and  John 
Cleves  Symmes  ; and  William  Callis,  clerk. — See  Atwater's  History  of  Ohio,  p.  130. 
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The  first  civil  court  ever  held  in  the  Northwestern  Territory- 
convened  on  the  2d  day  of  September,  1788  : it  was  the“  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,”  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Campus  Martius, 
with  Rufus  Putnam  and  Benjamin  Tupper  presiding  justices. 

The  opening  of  this  court  in  the  remote  wilderness  was  at- 
tended with  an  imposing  ceremony,  for  the  first  time  seen  in 
the  West.  The  governor  and  judges  of  the  territory  having 
collated,  examined,  and  adopted  such  of  the  statutes  of  the 
states  as  were  deemed  appropriate  to  the  condition  of  the  new 
colony,  proceeded  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  by  the 
organization  of  a regular  court. 

A procession  was  formed  on  the  point  near  the  residence  of 
the  citizens  ; the  sheriff",  with  a drawn  sword,  in  advance,  fol- 
lowed by  the  citizens,  officers  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Harmar, 
the  members  of  the  bar,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
governor  and  a clergyman,  with  the  judges  of  the  newly-organ- 
ized Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  order  they  are  named. 

Arriving  at  the  hall  of  the  Campus  Martius,  the  whole  pro- 
cession was  countermarched  into  it,  and  the  judges  Putnam 
and  Tupper  took  their  seats  on  the  bench;  the  audience  was 
seated,  and,  after  the  divine  benediction  was  invoked  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  the  high  sheriff,  Ebenezer  Sproat,  advanced 
to  the  door,  and  proclaimed  aloud,  “ Oyes ! Oyes  ! a court  is 
opened  for  the  administration  of  even-handed  justice  to  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  to  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  without  re- 
spect of  persons  ; none  to  be  punished  without  a trial  by  their 
peers,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  and  evidence  in  the  case.” 

Besides  the  crowd  of  emigrants  and  settlers,  there  were 
present  to  witness  the  ceremonies  hundreds  of  Indians,  who 
had  their  encampment  in  the  vicinity,  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing into  a treaty  with  the  Federal  government. 

The  population  continued  to  increase  by  the  arrival  of  emi- 
grants during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  by  other  colonies 
which  arrived  subsequently. 

In  the  spring  following,  it  had  been  determined  to  make  other 
settlements  on  the  Ohio  below  the  Muskingum,  and  General 
Putnam,  with  a number  of  families,  descended  the  river  to  a 
beautiful  level  tract  about  twelve  miles  below  Marietta ; and 
on  the  11th  day  of  April,  1789,  he  commenced  a new  settle- 
ment near  a natural  meadow,  and  called  it  Belpre.*  The  set- 

* See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  24.  Also,  Atwater’s  Oliio,  p.  131. 
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tiers  here  were  intelligent  and  hardy  men  ; foremost  among 
them  was  Nathan  Goodale,  an  enterprising  officer  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary army.  These  colonists  proceeded  to  erect  a block- 
house and  the  ordinary  family  residences.  Subsequently,  a 
stockade  was  added,  to  secure  them  from  Indian  outrage,  and 
the  station  assumed  the  name  of  “Farmers  Castle.” 

Shortly  afterward,  a small  colony  was  located  ten  miles  be- 
low, upon  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  received  the  name  of  New- 
berry. This  settlement  also  augmented  its  population  during 
the  fall  and  winter,  and  subsequently  was  compelled  to  erect  a 
block-house  for  protection  against  the  Indians. 

Such  were  the  settlements  comprised  in  the  first  New  Eng- 
land colony  on  the  Ohio,  included  within  the  limits  of  the  first 
county  of  Washington. 

Miami  Settlement. — At  the  same  time  that  the  settlement  was 
made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  a colony  was  on  the 
route  to  the  West  for  the  settlement  of  the  Miami  country. 
Arriving  at  the  Monongahela  late  in  the  autumn,  they  de- 
scended to  Limestone,  where  most  of  them  remained  during 
the  winter. 

Soon  after  the  purchase  by  the  Ohio  Company,  Judge  John 
Cleves  Symmes,  of  New  Jersey,  had  purchased  of  the  govern- 
ment six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  be  located  between 
the  Great  and  Little  Miami  Rivers.  The  value  of  the  govern- 
ment scrip  having  advanced  since  the  purchase  of  the  former 
company,  Judge  Symmes  stipulated  to  pay  sixty  cents  per  acre 
in  military  warrants,  and  in  other  evidences  of  debt  against  the 
United  States.* 

During  the  winter  of  1788-89,  arrangements  were  made  at 
Limestone  for  locating  the  colony  early  in  the  following  spring. 
Large  portions  of  land  were  sold  and  distributed  in  smaller 
tracts  to  private  companies  and  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  settlements  at  different  points  between  the  Little 
Miami  and  the  North  Bend  of  the  Ohio,  twenty-three  miles 
below. 

The  first  purchase  from  Symmes  was  made  by  Major  Ben- 
jamin Stites,  from  the  Monongahela.  This  purchase  comprised 
ten  thousand  acres  immediately  below  the  Little  Miami  River. 
The  colony  for  its  settlement  was  already  on  the  river  from 
Brownsville. 

* See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  98,  99.  Also,  Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  135-145 
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The  first  portion  of  Major  Stites’s  colony  embraced  some 
twenty  families,  originally  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
who  advanced  from  Limestone  late  in  the  autumn,  and  com- 
menced a settlement  three  miles  below  the  Little  Miami  about 
the  16th  of  November,  1788,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio. 
This  little  colony  comprised  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  all 
the  early  emigrants  to  the  Miami  country.  Among  them  were 
Colonel  Spencer,  Major  Gano,  Judge  Goforth,  Francis  Dunlavy, 
Major  Kibby,  John  Smith,  and  Colonel  Brown,  all  men  of  en- 
terprise and  worth,  who  have  left  numerous  descendants  to 
perpetuate  their  names. 

A few  houses  or  log  cabins  were  erected  for  dwellings,  a 
block-house  for  protection  against  Indian  hostility,  and  such 
other  out-buildings  as  were  necessary  to  a permanent  settle- 
ment. Major  Stites  then  proceeded  to  lay  off  a town  in  the 
woods,  which  he  called  Columbia,  in  honor  of  his  country.* 

Thus,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1788,  commenced  the  first 
settlement  in  the  Miami  country,  about  six  months  after  the 
first  on  the  Muskingum. 

The  next  purchase  was  made  by  Mathias  Denham,  of  New 
Jersey,  comprising  a large  body  of  lands  immediately  adjoining, 
and  west  of  the  former  purchase.  Denham  lost  no  time  in 
making  preparations  to  enter  upon  his  settlement.  Forming  a 
partnership  with  Robert  Patterson  and  John  Filsom,  a surveyor, 
both  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  he  engaged  the  latter  to  survey 
and  lay  off  the  plan  of  a town  immediately  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Licking  River,  and  to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  lots,  while 
himself  and  Patterson  returned  to  Limestone  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  new  colony. 

Filsom  proceeded  to  survey  the  purchase  of  Denham,  and 
to  establish  the  boundaries  of  the  same  ; but  after  a short  tour 
he  was  killed  by  Indians,  and  the  survey  of  the  town  for  a time 
was  delayed. 

[A.D.  1789.]  About  the  first  of  January,  1789,  Israel  Lud- 
low was  employed  to  complete  the  survey  and  to  lay  off  the 
plan  of  the  contemplated  town.  Accordingly,  about  six  weeks 
after  the  first  location  of  the  town  of  Columbia,  Israel  Ludlow 
and  Robert  Patterson  repaired  to  the  site  selected,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  twenty  persons,  began  the  first  settlement  in  Den- 

* Cincinnati  in  1841,  p.  15.  Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  18.  Also,  Atwater,  p.  132. 
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ham’s  purchase,  about  five  miles  below  Columbia,  and  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  Licking  River.* 

Three  log  houses  were  erected,  and  other  preparations  were 
made  for  the  reception  of  families  in  the  spring.  The  site 
was  a beautiful  wooded  first  bottom,  on  the  immediate  bank 
of  the  Ohio,  about  sixty  feet  above  low-water  mark,  and 
stretched  away  upward  of  three  hundred  yards  from  the  river, 
where  a second  bank,  or  terrace,  rose  gently  forty  feet  higher. 
The  second  bottom  extended  back,  gently  declining  to  the  base 
of  the  bluff,  more  than  half  a mile  from  the  shore.  The  whole 
was  clothed  with  a heavy  forest ; on  the  lower  bottom  was 
chiefly  sycamore,  sugar-maple,  and  black  walnut ; on  the  upper 
terrace  were  chiefly  beech,  oaks,  and  walnut.f  The  corners 
of  streets  were  marked  upon  the  trees  of  the  lower  bottom, 
while  the  corners  of  lots  were  designated  by  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground. 

Thus  commenced  the  second  settlement  and  the  second  town 
in  the  Miami  country.  By  some  freak  of  fancy,  the  village  as- 
sumed the  name  of  “ Losanteville.”  But  the  point  was  a dan- 
gerous one.  Immediately  in  the  line  of  the  old  Indian  war  path, 
emigrants  were  not  anxious  to  make  it  their  residences  ; hence 
it  received  but  few  accessions  to  its  population  or  houses  until 
near  the  close  of  the  year.  In  June  the  population  was  eleven 
families  and  twenty-four  single  men,  and  the  whole  town  con- 
sisted of  about  twenty  log  cabins. 

The  summer  witnessed  a continual  line  of  emigration  from 
the  Atlantic  States  to  the  Ohio  River.  Many  of  these,  from  the 
New  England  States,  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany’s purchase,  near  the  settlements  already  formed  on  the 
Muskingum  and  the  Ohio,  above  the  Hockhocking  River. 
Many  from  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  desirous  of  joining  the 
settlers  of  the  Miami  country,  were  induced,  by  the  uncertain 
peace  of  the  Indian  tribes,  to  take  up  a temporary  residence  in 
Kentucky.  Yet  the  settlements  of  Colonel  Stites  and  Major 
Denham,  below  the  Little  Miami,  received  several  emigrant 
parties  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

About  this  time,  Judge  Symmes,  who  was  indefatigable  in 
settling  his  lands,  laid  out  and  commenced  a town  at  North 
Bend,  sixteen  miles  below  the  last  settlement,  to  which  emi- 
grants were  attracted  until  the  following  year,  when  the  erec- 

* Cincinnati  in  1841,  p.  15-17.  t See  Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  11. 
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tion  of  Fort  Washington  presented  greater  inducements  near 
the  mouth  of  Licking.* 

In  the  mean  time,  these  new  settlements  were  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  attracting  the  attention  of  the  commander  of  Fort 
Harmar,  from  their  exposed  situation  and  the  frequent  indi- 
cations of  approaching  hostilities  by  the  Indians.  Accordingly, 
early  in  the  summer,  Major  Doughty,  a brave  and  efficient 
officer,  was  detached  from  Fort  Harmar  with  one  hundred  and 
forty  regular  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  Miami  settlements. 
He  took  up  his  position  on  the  terrace,  or  second  bottom,  just 
above  the  town  of  Losanteville,  where  he  encamped  his  troops 
until  a selection  for  a post  should  have  been  made.  Before  the 
expiration  of  June,  he  decided  to  erect  his  post  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Licking,  upon  a reservation  of  fifteen  acres  belonging 
to  the  Federal  government.  He  immediately  commenced  the 
erection  of  four  block- houses,  as  the  outlines  of  a stockade,  upon 
the  margin  of  the  terrace  above  the  town.f 

The  body  of  the  new  fort  and  the  outline  of  palisades  were 
soon  in  a state  of  perfection,  indicating  a formidable  military 
post, completely  impregnable  to  any  Indian  attack. 

The  principal  building  was  a large  two-story  house,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  in  length,  constructed  of  hewed  logs,  the 
upper  story  projecting  two  feet  beyond  the  lower,  and  divided 
off  into  apartments  for  the  soldiers,  and  well  provided  with 
port-holes  for  defensive  firing : the  wffiole  surrounded  by  an 
inclosure  of  strong  palisades  planted  in  the  ground,  and  flanked 
at  each  corner  by  strong  block-houses  or  bastions,  projecting 
ten  feet  beyond  the  line  of  stockades,  from  which  cannon  could 
be  brought  to  rake  the  walls.  Through  the  middle  of  the  low- 
er story  was  the  principal  entrance,  facing  the  river,  and  se- 
cured by  strong  wooden  doors,  leaving  a passage  twelve  feet 
wide  and  ten  feet  high.  On  the  north  or  back  side  it  was  se- 
cured by  a strong  picket  inclosure  surrounding  the  outbuild- 
ings, shops,  and  stables.  The  front  presented  a fine  esplanade 
eighty  feet  wide,  with  a glacis  of  thirty  feet  descent.  The 
whole  exterior  was  thoroughly  white-washed,  and  from  a dis- 
tance presented  a handsome  and  imposing  appearance.  Around 
it  were  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  officers,  handsomely  orna- 
mented with  summer-houses,  and  affording  a variety  of  vege- 
tables in  great  abundance.  Such  was  Fort  Washington  after 

* Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  16-18.  t Cincinnati  in  1841,  p.  18. 
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its  completion  in  1790,  and  until  after  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville. 

About  the  last  of  December,  1789,  General  Harmar,  with 
three  hundred  regular  troops,  arrived,  and  Fort  Washington 
shortly  afterward  became  the  headquarters  of  the  northwest- 
ern army  and  the  residence  of  the  governor.* 

[A.D.  1790.]  In  the  mean  time,  the  population  in  the  Mia- 
mi settlements  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  Governor 
St.  Clair  deemed  it  expedient  to  organize  civil  government 
without  further  delay. f In  company  with  the  territorial  judges, 
he  arrived  at  Fort  Washington,  and  early  in  January  following 
convened  his  executive  council  in  the  adjacent  village,  which 
by  this  time,  through  the  influence  of  some  of  the  officers  in 
the  garrison,  had  assumed  the  name  of  “ Cincinnati.”  With- 
out delay  he  proceeded  to  organize  the  civil  and  military 
departments  of  the  territorial  government  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Washington  county  had  been  organized  at  Marietta. 
The  whole  country  contiguous  to  the  Ohio,  from  the  Hock- 

* Cincinnati  in  1841,  p.  19. 

t Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Governor  St.  Clair  at  Port  Washington,  no  civil  govern- 
ment existed  in  this  portion  of  the  country,  and  no  judicial  tribunal  was  open.  The 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  take  some  steps  for  their  own  protection  against  the 
vicious  and  unprincipled.  To  this  effect,  notice  was  given  throughout  the  settlement 
that  there  would  be  a public  meeting  of  the  people  next  day  to  consult  what  was  nec- 
essary for  the  common  safety.  The  meeting  convened,  agreeably  to  notice,  under  a 
large  spreading  tree,  and  was  organized  by  appointing  William  M'Millan  chairman, 
and  a secretary.  A code  of  by-laws  was  formed,  and  the  punishment  for  certain  of- 
fenses was  decreed.  Before  adjournment,  every  person  present  pledged  himself  to 
aid  in  carrying  these  provisions  into  execution  as  the  laws  of  the  settlement.  Will- 
iam M'Millan  was  appointed  judge,  and  John  Ludlow  sheriff.  The  first  culprit  was 
Patrick  Grimes,  for  a petit  larceny.  A jury,  summoned  for  his  trial,  the  testimony  and 
defense  being  heard,  found  him  guilty,  and  the  judge  awarded  to  him  thirty-nine  lash- 
es on  his  bare  back,  which  was  inflicted  the  same  evening.  Some  weeks  afterward 
another  writ  was  issued  for  a culprit,  but  he  escaped  to  the  garrison  and  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  commandant,  who  next  day  sent  to  Judge  M'Millan  an  abusive  note ; 
to  which  a spirited  reply  was  returned  by  the  judge,  setting  the  commandant  at  defi- 
ance. The  military  pride  of  the  subaltern  was  touched,  and  next  day  he  dispatched  a 
sergeant  and  three  men  to  arrest  the  judge.  The  judge  was  a large,  vigorous  man,  pos- 
sessed of  great  activity.  Sitting  in  his  cabin,  his  first  notice  was  the  appearance  of 
the  sergeant’s  guard  at  the  door.  M'Millan  refused  to  be  taken  alive,  and  forbade 
them  entering  his  cabin.  In  the  attempt  to  secure  him,  a furious  contest  ensued,  and 
was  continued  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  sergeant  and  one  of  the  guards 
were  disabled,  and  the  other  two,  more  or  less  injured  and  exhausted  in  the  struggle, 
withdrew,  leaving  the  judge  badly  wounded,  hut  master  of  his  own  domicil.  Such 
was  the  first  conflict  between  the  civil  and  military  authority  in  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory, and  in  which  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  authority  was  fully  maintained  by  tlia 
intrepid  judge.  Governor  St.  Clair  soon  afterward  arrived,  and,  in  organizing  the  reg- 
ular government,  William  M'Millan  was  not  forgotten.  Although  laboring  under  his 
wound,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  quorum. — Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  20, 
21. 
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hocking  River  to  the  Great  Miami,  was  designated  as  the 
“ county  of  Hamilton,”  in  honor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Cincinnati  was  declared  to  be  the  seat  of  justice  for 
this  extensive  county.  On  the  2d  day  of  January  the  governor 
and  executive  committee  completed  the  civil  organization  of 
Hamilton  county,  which,  like  that  of  Washington,  comprised 
three  justices  of  the  peace,  four  captains  of  militia,  four  lieuten- 
ants, and  four  ensigns,  a court  of  quarter  sessions,  constituted 
of  three  associate  justices,  a clerk,  and  a sheriff.  The  regular 
meetings  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  was  fixed  by  law, 
ordained  and  enacted  January  5th,  to  be  holden  on  the  first 
Tuesdays  in  February,  May,  August,  and  November.* 

Cincinnati,  being  the  seat  of  justice  for  Hamilton  county,  as 
well  as  headquarters  of  the  army,  began  to  assume  a degree 
of  importance  unknown  to  similar  towns  which  had  recently 
sprung  up  in  the  wilderness.  It  became  the  center  of  fashion 
and  refinement,  and  soon  attracted  many  persons  of  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise.  Frame  houses  began  to  appear,  and 
during  the  following  summer  nearly  forty  log  cabins  were 
added  as  the  dwellings  of  so  many  new  families. 

A new  settlement  was  made  about  this  time  on  the  Great 
Miami,  seventeen  miles  north  from  Cincinnati.  This  was  the 
settlement  of  Colerain,  where  a number  of  families  united  and 
erected  a stockade  for  mutual  protection  and  defense.  Such 
was  the  exposed  situation  of  this  advanced  settlement,  while 
the  incursions  of  the  savages  were  becoming  more  frequent 
and  daring,  that  a small  detachment  of  United  States  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  with  one  piece 
of  artillery,  was  ordered  to  take  post  in  the  station  for  its  de- 
fense.f 

Governor  St.  Clair  was  ever  active.  No  sooner  had  he 
completed  his  public  duties  in  organizing  the  civil  government 
of  Hamilton  county,  than  he  set  off  for  the  “ Falls  of  the  Ohio,” 

* It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  have  the  names  of  the  persons  who  exer- 
cised the  first  civil  and  military  authority  in  Hamilton  county,  and  the  second  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Militia.  Captains. — Israel  Ludlow,  James  Flinn,  John  S.  Gano,  and  Gresham 
Guard.  Lieutenants. — Francis  Kennedy,  John  Ferris,  Luke  Foster,  and  Brier  Virgin. 
Ensigns. — Scott  Traverse,  Ephraim  Kibby,  Elijah  Stites,  and  John  Dunlap. 

2.  Justices  of  the  Peace. — Jacob  Topping,  Benjamin  Stites,  and  John  S.  Gano. 

3.  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Associate  Justices. — William  Goforth,  William 

Wells,  and  William  M'Millan.  Clerk. — Israel  Ludlow.  Sheriff. — John  Brown. — See 
Atwater’s  Ohio,  p.  130.  t Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  31. 
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where  he  spent  a few  days  in  Clarksville,  engaged  in  similar 
duties.  Thence  he  proceeded  by  land  across  the  wilderness, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  by  an  Indian  trace,  to  Vincennes, 
on  the  Wabash.  Here,  with  his  council,  he  proceeded  to  or- 
ganize the  county  of  Knox,,  named  in  honor  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  The  limits  of  Knox  county  extended  from  the  Great 
Miami  to  the  Wabash,  with  the  Ohio  on  the  south.  Vincennes 
was  the  seat  of  justice.* 

The  governor  proceeded  westward  ; and  at  Cahokia,  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  he  organized  the  county  of  St.  Clair. 
This  county  comprised  all  the  territory  from  the  Wabash  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  southward  to  the  Ohio,  and  was  subdi- 
vided into  three  judicial  districts,  known  as  those  of  Cahokia, 
Prairie  du  Rocher,  and  Kaskaskia.f 

Since  the  first  arrival  on  the  Muskingum,  more  than  two 
years  had  now  elapsed,  and  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany’s purchase  had  multiplied,  and  the  number  of  immigrants 
upon  each  had  gradually  increased.  The  militia  rolls  in  the 
county  of  Washington  comprised  four  hundred  and  forty-seven 
men  fit  for  militia  duty.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  three 
were  heads  of  families.  A few  persons  had  been  cut  off  by 
the  lurking  Indians.  The  total  population  of  Washington 
county  was  about  twenty-five  hundred  souls. 

Since  the  first  arrival  upon  the  Miami  purchase,  eighteen 
months  had  elapsed  ; and  between  the  Little  Miami  and  the 
Great  Miami  numerous  settlements  had  already  been  com- 
menced, and  there  had  been  a rapid  increase  of  settlers  in 
those  first  planted.  The  entire  population  of  Hamilton  county 
was  about  two  thousand  souls  ; and  the  whole  number  of  men 
upon  the  muster  rolls  fit  for  militia  duty  was  but  little  less 
than  those  of  Washington  county,  besides  the  regular  troops 
in  Fort  Washington. J But  the  annoyance  and  danger  from 
Indian  hostilities  had  been  also  gradually  increasing,  and  the 
settlers  were  now  compelled  to  protect  themselves  with  more 
care,  and  confine  themselves  within  their  fortified  stations  and 
block-houses.  The  advance  of  the  emigrants  was,  in  fact, 
checked  by  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Indians  and  the 
increasing  danger  of  the  settlers.  Several  of  those  within  six 


* Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  48. 

t Idem,  p.  48.  Also,  Winterbotham’s  America,  vol.  ii,  p.  486. 
t See  Atwater’s  Ohio,  p.  157.  Also,  Winterbotham’s  America,  vol.  ii.,  p.  487. 
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or  eight  miles  of  Fort  Washington  had  been  so  exposed  to  the 
lurking  savages  that  General  Harmar  had  furnished  them  with 
a few  soldiers  for  their  protection. 

The  Indians  had  from  the  first  indicated  signs  of  a hostile 
movement.  They  had  loitered  about  the  settlements,  and  ap- 
peared to  observe  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  defenses. 
They  had  committed  sundry  depredations  on  the  property  of 
the  settlers.  They  had  waylaid  the  paths  and  traces  which 
led  from  one  settlement  to  another,  and  several  persons  had 
been  murdered  by  them  near  the  larger  stations.  At  length 
the  murders  became  more  frequent  and  daring.  The  settlers 
dared  not  venture  out  from  their  inclosures  only  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  No  precaution  or  vigilance  was  sufficient  se- 
curity from  the  vengeance  of  the  insidious  foe,  who  lurked  un- 
seen under  every  bush  and  covert.  Some  would  insinuate 
themselves  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  to  enable  them  the 
more  securely  to  destroy.  Fugitive  negro  slaves  had  taken  asy- 
lum among  the  savages,  and  were  sometimes  emissaries  of  death. 

Such  became  the  dread  and  apprehension  in  the  settlements 
on  account  of  Indian  and  negro  treachery,  that  the  executive 
council  ordained  it  to  be  a penal  offense  for  any  one  to  enter- 
tain any  Indian  or  negro  without  first  reporting  him  to  the 
commandant.  All  male  settlers  and  immigrants  were  likewise 
required  by  law  to  carry  their  arms  with  them  on  all  occa- 
sions, even  to  public  worship.  When  at  their  daily  work  in 
the  fields  and  about  the  stations,  one  or  more  sentinels  were 
posted  near,  upon  some  stump  or  other  eminence,  to  give  time- 
ly warning  of  any  approach  of  danger. 

For  nearly  twelve  months  the  Federal  government  had  re- 
solved to  invade  the  Indian  country  with  a strong  military 
force,  and  to  destroy  their  fields  and  burn  their  towns,  in  retal- 
iation for  the  murders  and  depredations  which  had  been  com- 
mitted upon  the  whites  on  the  Ohio  for  three  years  past.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1790,  active  preparations  had  been  in  operation  for 
concentrating  at  Fort  Washington  a sufficient  force  of  regular 
troops  and  militia  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  pro- 
vided negotiation  and  overtures  of  peace,  in  the  mean  time, 
should  fail  to  induce  a suspension  of  their  outrages  upon  the 
settlers.  The  chief  towns  of  the  hostile  Indians  at  that  time 
were  upon  the  great  branches  of  the  Maumee  River,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  waters  of  the  Au  Glaize. 
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Near  the  close  of  summer,  a large  body  of  troops  had  been 
assembled  at  the  mouth  of  Licking,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Miami  River,  north  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  contemplated  inva- 
sion. Many  of  the  settlers  and  recent  immigrants  connected 
themselves  with  the  army,  which  early  in  October  was  in  mo- 
tion, under  General  Harmar,  for  the  Maumee  towns.  Hope 
gleamed  on  the  new  settlements,  and  foretold  better  days,  with 
exemption  from  Indian  dangers.  But,  before  one  month  had 
elapsed,  the  remnant  of  the  army  returned  to  Fort  Washing- 
ton, if  not  defeated,  certainly  with  the  loss  of  many  brave  men, 
and  with  little  or  no  injury  to  the  savages,*  who,  highly  exas- 
perated, pursued  and  harassed  the  retreating  army  almost  to 
Fort  Washington. 

The  tide  of  immigration  to  the  Ohio  had  been  already  checked, 
and  the  new  settlements  in  the  Northwestern  Territory  were 
greatly  depressed  by  the  unsuccessful  campaign  under  the 
commander-in-chief.  The  settlers  became  more  fearful,  and 
the  Indians  became  more  audacious.  They  prowled  secretly 
about  the  stations,  and  even  through  the  streets  of  Cincinnati 
at  night. 

[A.D.  1791.]  The  first  massacre  upon  the  Muskingum  was 
on  the  second  day  of  the  year  1791,  and  gave  a fearful  import 
of  future  vengeance. 

This  was  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  at  Big  Bottom,  on 
the  Muskingum.  This  situation  had  been  imprudently  occu- 
pied a few  months  before,  and  against  the  advice  of  the  more 
experienced,  by  a party  of  young  men,  who  had  been  delight- 
ed with  the  beauty  of  the  lands.  The  whole  colony  consisted 
of  about  twenty-five  persons,  including  several  female  heads 
of  families.  They  had  erected  a block-house  and  several  log 
cabins,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  perfect  impunity  from  Indian  mo- 
lestation. 

On  the  2d  day  of  January  a party  of  twenty-five  Indians  ad- 
vanced to  the  brow  of  the  eminence  which  overlooks  the  Mus- 
kingum Valley. t Here  they  concealed  themselves,  patiently 
observing  the  movements  of  the  little  colony  during  the  day, 
until  after  the  evening  twilight,  when,  descending,  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault.  The  assailants  divided  off  in  parties  to 
attack  each  house  simultaneously,  directed  by  the  fires  within. 

* For  the  account  of  General  Harmar’s  campaign,  see  chap,  xi.,  Indian  Hostilities 
and  Military  Operations  of  the  United  States. — Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  30. 

t Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  109. 
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The  tenants  of  the  block-house  were  sitting  around  the  sup- 
per-table by  the  cheerful  fire-light,  and  their  guns  were  stand- 
ing in  the  corner  of  the  room.  The  house  being  surrounded 
by  the  Indians,  one  large  Mohawk  gently  pushed  open  the 
door,  while  his  comrades  fired  upon  the  men  at  the  table,  who 
dropped  one  after  the  other.  A woman  seized  an  ax*  and 
made  a desperate  blow  at  the  Mohawk  who  held  the  door,  and 
inflicted  upon  him  a terrible  wound.  She  was  immediately 
dispatched  by  the  tomahawk,  with  the  remaining  inmates. 

Another  cabin  was  entered  at  the  same  time  by  another 
party  of  Indians,  who  bound  the  inmates  and  took  them  pris- 
oners. The  occupants  of  a third  cabin  had  not  been  secured, 
when,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  guns  at  the  block-house, 
they  escaped  into  the  woods  and  concealed  themselves  from 
the  enemy.  The  Indians  failing  to  find  them,  proceeded  to 
plunder  the  houses  of  every  thing  valuable,  and  then  set  fire 
to  them.  They  secured  the  prisoners  and  regaled  themselves 
by  the  light  of  the  burning  houses.  The  whole  number  killed 
at  this  settlement  was  fourteen  persons,  of  whom  eleven  were 
young  men,  besides  one  woman  and  two  children.  Five  per- 
sons, including  four  men  and  one  boy,  were'  taken  captive  to 
Detroit.* 

Within  a few  days,  all  the  settlements  on  the  Muskingum 
beyond  the  guns  of  Fort  Harmar  were  broken  up,  and  those 
who  had  not  made  a timely  escape  were  killed  or  taken  pris- 
oners. 

Hostile  movements  were  made  simultaneously  against  other 
neighborhoods, and  those  around  Fort  Washington  were  special 
objects  of  savage  indignation.  A large  Indian  force  had  march- 
ed for  this  quarter  of  the  American  settlements.  Colerain 
was  already  a large  station,  advanced  seventeen  miles  north 
of  Fort  Hamilton.  On  the  8th  day  of  January  four  men  from 
this  station  were  exploring  the  lands  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Miami,  when  they  suddenly  perceived  the  advance  of  a large 
Indian  army.  They  fled  with  all  haste  ; but  two  of  them,  Cun- 
ningham and  Abner  Hunt,  were  killed  ; the  other  two  escaped 
to  the  station  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  body  of  Hunt  was 
afterward  found  most  barbarously  mutilated,  and  with  a fire- 
brand thrust  into  the  bowels. f 

The  Indians  did  not  appear  before  the  station  until  next 

* Atwater’s  Ohio,  p.  153.  t Cincinnati  in  1841,  p.  21. 
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morning,  when  three  hundred  warriors  demanded  its  surren- 
der. The  demand  was  promptly  refused,  and  the  attack  im- 
mediately began.  The  defense  was  made  with  equal  spirit 
and  perseverance  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  Indians,  appre- 
hending a re-enforcement  from  the  garrison  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton, suddenly  retired,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  station.  One 
hour  afterward,  Captain  Truman,  with  thirty  regular  troops 
and  thirty-three  volunteers  from  Cincinnati,  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  besieged. 

During  the  attack  the  defense  was  conducted  with  the  usual 
frontier  courage.  Captain  Kingsbury,  with  eighteen  regular 
troops  and  fourteen  other  inmates  of  the  station,  conducted  the 
defense.  The  women  supplied  the  riflemen  with  bullets,  and 
when  the  lead  was  expended,  they  melted  their  pewter  plates 
and  spoons  into  balls. 

But  no  danger  seemed  sufficient  to  deter  the  emigrants  from 
attempts  to  obtain  a foot-hold  in  the  delightful  country  which 
had  been  partly  explored.  New  locations  were  still  made  near 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  a partial  security  was  felt  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  shores. 

It  was  early  in  January,  1791,  that  Nathaniel  Massie,  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  pioneers  of  Ohio,  first  made  a location 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  within  the  “ Virginia  Mil- 
itary District,”  twelve  miles  below  the  town  of  Limestone. 

In  the  location  at  Manchester,  he  had  obligated  himself,  by 
a written  compact  with  his  colonists,  to  grant  in  fee  simple  to 
every  person  who  should  settle  and  remain  with  his  family  two 
years,  one  town-lot  and  one  out-lot,  besides  one  hundred  acres 
in  the  vicinity,  until  the  number  amounted  to  twenty-five  fam- 
ilies. About  thirty  families  soon  joined  him  under  these  stipu- 
lations. The  settlement  was  immediately  begun,  and  by  the 
middle  of  March  cabins  were  erected  for  their  residence,  and 
the  whole  inclosed  with  a strong  stockade,  with  a block-house 
at  each  angle,  for  defense.* 

The  next  colony  located  within  the  present  State  of  Ohio 
was  that  of  Gallipolis,  direct  from  France.  This  colony,  of 
about  four  hundred  persons,  had  been  made  up  in  Paris,  where 
the  principal  persons  had  purchased  a large  extent  of  lands 
from  Joel  Barlow,  “ agent  of  the  Scioto  Company.”  They 
had  paid  for  their  lands  at  the  rate  of  a French  crown  per  acre 
* American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  71.  Also,  M'Donald’s  Sketches,  p.  13-40. 
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while  in  France,  to  enable  the  company  to  consummate  their 
contract  with  the  government.  The  agent  of  the  company 
had  accompanied  them  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  had  selected 
for  them  a beautiful  site  on  the  west  bank,  two  miles  below 
the  Great  Kenhawa  River,  and  within  the  limits,  as  was  sub- 
sequently ascertained,  of  the  Ohio  Company’s  purchase.  The 
location  having  been  selected,  the  immigrants  remained  upon 
the  Ohio  River,  whither  they  had  arrived  from  Philadelphia, 
during  the  winter,  ready  to  commence  their  new  settlement. 
Early  in  March  the  colony  was  all  action  and  enterprise, 
clearing  land,  erecting  houses  and  inclosures  for  their  future 
security  from  Indian  hostility.  Peace  and  joy  seemed  to  smile 
upon  them ; and  the  arduous  toils  of  the  day  were  beguiled 
by  mirth  and  festivity  at  night,  cheered  by  the  melody  of  the 
violin  and  the  gay  dance.  But  soon  they  found  themselves 
deceived  in  a strange  land,  beset  by  savage  foes,  and,  in  fact, 
without  a home  and  without  money.*  The  Scioto  Company 
could  not  give  titles  to  the  land,  and  were  dissolved,  and  irre- 
sponsible for  the  one  hundred  thousand  francs  which  they  had 
received  from  the  credulous  Frenchmen,  f 

During  the  summer  of  1791  the  settlements  on  the  Muskin- 
gum, and  on  the  Ohio  below  Marietta,  as  well  as  the  French 
colony  of  Gallipolis,  were  greatly  harassed  by  Indian  depreda- 
tions and  incursions ; yet  each  settlement  was  re-enforced  by 
a few  troops,  detailed  for  their  protection  by  Captain  Haskell, 
who  commanded  at  Fort  Harmar  during  the  Indian  war.J 
The  summer  had  been  spent  by  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  army  in  preparations  for  another  campaign  against  the 
Miami  towns  southwest  of  Lake  Erie.  Troops  had  been  drawn 

* American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  94,  95, 

t The  “Scioto  Company”  was  an  association  of  several  New  England  men,  for 
the  purchase  of  a large  body  of  lands  adjacent  to  the  Ohio  Company’s  purchase,  which 
had  not  yet  been  defined  on  the  west.  They  had  been  negotiating  with  the  government 
to  effect  their  purchase ; but  after  their  sale  to  the  French  emigrants,  the  company 
failed  to  comply  with  its  obligations,  and  never  became  entitled  to  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion. The  easy  Frenchmen  were  left  without  remedy.  Many  of  them  left  the  country, 
after  suffering  much  from  sickness,  privation,  and  Indian  troubles.  Others  subse- 
quently petitioned  Congress  for  relief;  and  that  body  generously  made  them  a grant 
of  a large  body  of  lands  near  the  Scioto,  known  as  the  “ French  Grant.”  Many,  how- 
ever, had  migrated  to  the  W abash,  to  join  their  countrymen  at  Vincennes ; some  had 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  some  to  France.  The  “French  Grant”  by  Congress  for 
the  remainder  comprised  twenty-four  thousand  acres  ; besides  which,  Congress  gave 
them  permission  to  purchase  any  other  lands  at  a reduced  price. — See  Pioneer,  vol.  ii., 
p.  182,  183.  Also,  Atwater’s  Ohio,  p.  159. 

£ See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  25-27. 
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from  the  different  states  contiguous ; and  volunteers  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  western  parts  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  from  the 
new  settlements  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  cheerfully  joined  the 
standard  of  General  St.  Clair,  who  was  to  command  the  expe- 
dition in  person.  At  length,  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  the 
army  set  out  from  Fort  Washington,  and,  by  slow  and  regular 
marches,  advanced  on  the  west  side  of  the  Great  Miami  north- 
wardly as  far  as  the  extreme  sources  of  the  Wabash  River,  and 
by  estimate  about  fifty  miles  from  the  principal  Miami  towns 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Au  Glaize.  Here,  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  army  was  surprised  by  the  Indians  and  completely 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  of  the  troops  left  on  the  field 
of  battle.*  The  remnant  of  the  army  reached  Fort  Washing- 
ton on  the  8th  of  November,  spreading  consternation  and 
mourning  in  every  family.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  settlers  had 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  many  of  them  had  fallen  in 
the  fatal  engagement,  and  others  lost  friends  and  relatives 
among  the  slain. 

The  whole  settlements  in  the  Miami  country  were  broken  up 
or  forsaken,  except  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  forts. 
Many  determined  to  retire,  for  greater  safety,  across  the  Ohio,  to 
the  more  settled  parts  of  Kentucky,  until  the  imminent  danger 
should  cease.  c 

The  Indians,  encouraged  by  their  late  successes,  ventured 
into  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  by  night,  and  spied  out  all  the 
movements  in  the  town  and  about  Fort  Washington.  Others 
lurked  and  prowled  through  the  settlements,  and  destroyed  all 
who  were  unprotected. j* 

[A.D.  1792.]  General  Washington,  President  of  the  United 
States,  had  been  anxious  to  see  the  war  prosecuted  with  that 
energy  and  force  which  the  honor  and  peace  of  the  government 
required ; but  he  had  met  with  every  kind  of  opposition  in  his 
plans  from  the  opponents  of  his  administration  in  Congress. 
Now,  after  two  disastrous  campaigns,  and  the  destruction  of 
two  armies,  they  had  assumed  more  assurance,  and  urged  the 
policy  of  withdrawing  the  Federal  jurisdiction  and  forces  from 
the  Northwestern  Territory,  conceding  the  Ohio  River  as  the 
boundary,  and  a speedy  peace  upon  this  basis  with  the  In- 
dians.]; 

* See  chap,  xi.,  “ Military  Operations  of  the  U.  States.”  t Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  149. 

t Atwater’s  Ohio,  p.  143. 
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The  tardy  manner  in  which  Congress  met  the  wishes  of  the 
president  in  providing  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  war  was 
ample  evidence  of  its  unpopularity  east  of  the  mountains. 

The  whole  of  the  year  1792  had  nearly  elapsed  without  any 
active  measures  by  the  general  government  for  the  protection 
of  the  frontier  settlements,  or  the  chastisement  of  the  Indians. 
At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1793,  Congress  authorized  and  pro- 
vided for  the  organization  of  a strong  expedition  with  regular 
troops  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  to  chastise  the  hos- 
tile savages  and  retrieve  the  national  honor.  Recruiting  offi- 
cers were  distributed  through  the  western  counties,  and  also 
east  of  the  mountains,  preparatory  to  the  ulterior  operations 
on  the  frontier. 


[A.D.  1793.]  Indian  hostilities,  since  St.  Clair’s  defeat,  be- 
came more  regular  and  systematic ; war  parties  penetrated 
into  every  settlement,  and  killed,  with  the  most  cruel  barbari- 
ties, all  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Having  acquired  confidence 
in  themselves,  and  contempt  for  their  enemies  on  the  Ohio, 
they  became  more  daring  in  their  incursions  upon  the  settle- 
ments, as  well  as  upon  the  immigrants  descending  the  Ohio 
River  to  Kentucky. 

During  the  year  1793,  about  fifty  immigrants  were  added  to 
the  population  of  Cincinnati.  Several  cabins,  three  or  four 
frames,  and  one  Presbyterian  house  of  worship  were  erected, 
and  it  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a regular  place 
of  trade  and  business.*  As  usual  in  all  such  cases,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  and  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government 
gave  an  importance  and  air  of  business  to  the  place  which 
many  years  could  not  have  imparted  without  these  influences. 
The  town  was  now  built  along  the  lower  terrace,  near  the 
river,  in  a straggling  street  of  log  cabins,  intersected  by  short 
cross-streets  extending  to  the  second  terrace,  which  was  crown- 
ed by  the  imposing  walls  and  bastions  of  Fort  Washington. 
The  site  of  the  town  was  still  a forest,  partly  leveled,  with  its 
logs  and  stumps  visible  in  every  direction,  and  bounded  in  the 
rear  by  a heavy  forest  in  its  natural  state,  with  a few  partial 
openings. 

Religion  and  morals  were  not  neglected.  The  rude  Pres- 
byterian church  recently  erected  was  occupied  on  Sabbaths 
by  its  first  pastor,  James  Kemper,  an  eloquent  divine.  A 


* Cincinnati  in  1841,  p.  25. 
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school  had  been  opened  during  the  summer,  and  was  attended 
by  thirty  boys  and  girls,  who  were  taught  the  elements  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.* 

The  greater  portion  of  this  year  had  been  spent  in  raising 
the  new  levies  for  the  regular  army,  and  late  in  the  autumn  de- 
tachments began  to  arrive  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  Ohio, 
preparatory  to  opening  an  early  campaign  next  spring.  Ad- 
vanced detachments  of  the  regular  army  at  Fort  Washington 
and  bodies  of  militia  had  been  posted  at  Fort  Jefferson,  sev- 
enty miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  which  served  to  protect  that 
frontier. 

The  continual  hostile  movements  of  the  war  parties  who 
scoured  the  country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio,  during  the 
preparations  for  another  invasion  under  General  Wayne,  were 
such  that  but  few  of  the  settlements  increased  their  population, 
unless  it  were  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Forts  Har- 
mar  and  Washington.  During  this  time  the  Ohio  Company’s 
colony  kept  in  continual  service  about  six  “ spies,”  who  ranged 
the  woods  for  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  and  destroying  any  small  parties  of  In- 
dians who  might  be  lying  about  for  scalps  or  plunder.  If  larg- 
er bodies  were  discovered,  they  immediately  gave  notice,  and 
the  forts  and  stations  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
alarm-gun  fired  at  the  fort  admonished  all  within  hearing  of 
the  danger,  and  all  hastened  to  the  stockade  for  protection. 
The  same  precautions  were  taken  on  the  Miamis.  Yet  this 
year  witnessed  several  murders  near  the  settlements,  notwith- 
standing these  precautions.  At  Belpre  several  persons  had 
been  killed,  having  ventured  too  far  into  the  woods  when  no 
Indian  sign  had  been  seen.  Major  Nathaniel  Goodale,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  old  Continental  army,  having  gone  into  the  forest  to 
haul  timber,  was  taken  prisoner  by  two  lurking  Indians,  and 
carried  captive  to  Sandusky,  where  he  died  six  weeks  after- 
ward. Captain  King,  from  Rhode  Island,  was  shot  while  cut- 
ting wood  in  sight  of  the  stockade,  besides  others  at  other 
points  of  the  settlement.  Newberry  settlement  lost  one  wom- 
an and  two  children,  killed  by  Indians  near  the  adjoining  field. f 
Notwithstanding  all  these  dangers,  civilization  was  taking 
deep  root  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio.  Before  the  close 

* See  Flint’s  History  and  Geography,  vol.  ii.,  p.  379,  first  edition. 

t Atwater’s  Ohio,  p.  151,  152. 
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of  this  year,  the  first  newspaper  ever  published  north  of  the 
Ohio  was  issued  in  Cincinnati.  This  wTas  the  “ Sentinel  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,”  the  first  number  of  which  was  issu- 
ed on  the  9th  day  of  November,  1793,  by  William  Maxwell. 
This  paper,  like  those  which  had  been  issued  in  Pittsburgh  in 
July,  1786,  and  in  Lexington  in  August,  1787,  was  a small 
weekly  sheet,  badly  printed,  and  of  inferior  materials.  Like 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  West  for  many  years  afterward,  it 
was  printed  on  an  old  cast-off  press,  with  worn-out  types,  hav- 
ing only  a few  sets  of  new  type  for  job-work.  All  the  first 
western  papers  were  published  by  young  printers,  who  were 
unable  to  purchase  new  presses  and  type,  and  were  compelled 
to  use  those  that  had  been  worn  out,  because  they  could  be  ob- 
tained cheap.*' 

During  nearly  three  years  past,  while  the  settlements  were 
driven  into  forts  and  block-houses,  and  harassed  with  continu- 
al alarms  and  menaced  with  constant  attack,  the  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  territorial  government  had  almost  ceased,  or 
had  been  only  partially  enforced.  The  military  authority,  as 
is  common  in  all  countries  in  time  of  general  danger,  had  su- 
perseded the  civil  administration,  and  swallowed  up  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  functions  in  the  person  of  the  commander- 
in-chief. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Anthony  Wayne,  a distinguished 
officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  northwestern  army,  and  to  him  were 
confided  the  arduous  duties  of  organizing  a powerful  military 
force  for  the  effectual  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  The 
well-known  character  of  this  accomplished  and  energetic  sol- 
dier for  prudence,  system,  courage,  and  command,  gave  gener- 
al satisfaction  to  the  western  people,  and  restored  the  confi- 
dence and  drooping  courage  of  the  frontier  settlers. 

During  the  close  of  the  year  1793,  military  preparations  had 
been  active  throughout  all  the  western  country,  and  troops 
were  rapidly  concentrating  upon  the  Ohio  River  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  the  “ Falls.”  The  ranks  were  filled  not  only  with  reg- 
ulars enlisted  during  the  war,  but  with  militia  and  cheerful  vol- 
unteers. The  settlements  northwest  of  the  Ohio  began  to  ex- 
perience some  relief  from  Indian  incursions,  and  a gleam  of 
hope  shone  again  upon  their  future  prospects. 

* Atwater’s  Ohio,  p.  320,  321. 
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Although  the  Indians  had  remitted  their  depredations  par- 
tially upon  the  Ohio  River,  they  were  actively  engaged  in  form- 
ing alliances  with  western  and  southern  tribes,  and  concentrat- 
ing upon  the  waters  of  the  Maumee  their  utmost  strength, to 
meet  the  hostile  invasion  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

[A.D.  1794.]  Want,  privation,  and  distress  had  been  expe- 
rienced by  the  new  settlements,  until  they  had  almost  despair- 
ed of  a change.  But  the  movements  of  General  Wayne,  upon 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  early  in  the  summer  of  1794, 
withdrew  the  Indian  warriors  to  the  immediate  defense  of 
their  own  towns.  A succession  of  bold  advances  from  Fort 
Jefferson  drove  the  Indian  forces  before  him,  with  the  loss  of 
all  their  towns,  fields,  and  possessions,  until  they  made  a stand 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Maumee,  within  two  miles  of  the 
British  u Fort  of  the  Miamis.”  In  a pitched  battle,  on  the  20th 
day  of  August,  the  American  army  completely  routed  and  de- 
feated the  combined  army  of  Indians  and  Canadians,  driving 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  British  fort.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whites  took  fresh  courage  ; the  settle- 
ments near  the  Ohio  began  to  increase  their  numbers  by  the 
arrival  of  new  immigrants,  and  those  who  two  years  before 
had  retired  in  despair  to  the  secure  settlements  of  Kentucky, 
began  to  return  to  the  occupation  of  their  former  improve- 
ments. 

[A.D.  1795.]  Although  few  or  no  hostilities  were  perpe- 
trated upon  the  inhabitants  after  the  battle  of  the  Miamis,  yet 
suspicion  of  danger,  and  the  uncertain  security  from  Indian  in- 
cursions, deterred  immigrants  from  attempts  to  form  new  set- 
tlements. 

The  treaty  of  Greenville, f in  the  following  summer,  put  an 
end  to  doubts  and  fears  as  to  danger  from  the  Indians  ; and 
hundreds  were  ready,  waiting  the  result  of  the  negotiations 
known  to  have  been  undertaken  by  General  Wayne.  The 
whole  white  population  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State 
of  Ohio  at  that  time,  exclusive  of  the  army,  did  not  exceed  five 
thousand  souls,  distributed  in  the  sparse  settlements. 

* See  chap,  x.,  “ Military  Operations  of  the  United  States.”  m 
t See  chap,  ix.,  “Indian  Relations  and  Treaties.” 
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CHAPTER  X. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT  AND  INDIAN  HOSTILITIES  IN  THE  “ SOUTH- 
WESTERN TERRITORY,”  UNTIL  ITS  ADMISSION  INTO  THE  FEDERAL 
UNION  AS  THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE. A.D.  1776  TO  1796. 

Argument:—  Retrospect  of  the  First  Settlements  of  East  Tennessee. — First  Settle- 
ments on  Cumberland  River. — Cherokee  Hostilities  in  1780. — North  Carolina  en- 
courages Emigration  to  the  Cumberland  in  1783. — Military  Land  District  erected. — 
Chickas&  Cession  in  1784. — Increased  Emigration  to  Holston  and  Cumberland  in 
1785. — Political  Difficulties  in  Washington  District. — Attempted  Organization  of  the 
“ Republic  of  Frankland.” — Colonel  John  Sevier  attainted  for  Treason,  and  restored 
to  his  Rights. — Authority  of  North  Carolina  sustained. — Spanish  Influence  in  the 
Cumberland  Settlements. — Population  of  Washington  and  Miro  Districts  in  1789. — 
North  Carolina  cedes  her  Western  Territory  to  the  Federal  Government. — “ South- 
western Territory”  organized  in  1790. — Indian  Hostilities  commence. — Efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  maintain  Peace. — Rapid  Increase  of  Emigration  Westward 
in  1791. — Indian  Hostilities  in  1791  to  1793. — Spanish  Intrigue  with  the  Indians. — 
Colonel  Sevier  and  General  Robertson  conduct  Defenses. — Population  of  South- 
western Territory  in  1794. — Population  of  the  Territory  in  1795. — Second  Grade  of 
Territorial  Government  assumed. — State  Constitution  adopted  in  1796. — “ State  of 
Tennessee”  admitted  into  the  Union. — Features  of  Constitution. — Progressive  In- 
crease of  Population  and  Extension  of  Settlements  to  the  Mississippi  until  1840. — 
Displacement  of  the  Indian  Tribes. — West  Tennessee  and  Memphis. — Population 
and  Enterprise. — Colonies  sent  out  from  Tennessee. 

[A.D.  1776.]  In  another  portion  of  this  work,*  we  have 
shown  that  the  country  now  comprised  in  the  extreme  eastern 
and  southeastern  counties  of  Tennessee,  and  especially  the 
counties  of  Washington,  Carter,  Sullivan,  Greene,  and  Haw- 
kins, was  sparsely  settled  by  Virginians  and  North  Carolinians 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  These 
settlements,  early  in  the  latter  period,  gradually  extended 
upon  the  tributaries  of  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the 
Holston,  and  upon  the  Watauga  and  French  Broad,  for  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  toward  the  southwest,  along  the  west- 
ern base  of  the  great  Alleghany  range  of  mountains,  and  within 
the  former  limits  of  North  Carolina.  Soon  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  people  of  these  remote  settlements 
were  invited  by  the  British  authorities  to  espouse  the  royal 
cause  against  the  revolted  provinces  ; but,  with  noble  firmness, 
they  indignantly  rejected  the  proffered  protection  of  the  crown, 
and  adhered  to  the  cause  of  independence.! 

* See  book  iii.,  chap,  iii.,  “ Advance  of  Anglo- American  Population,”  Ac. 
t Winterbotham’s  America,  vol.  ii.,  p.  26. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1776,  these  settlements,  as  the  “Western 
District,”  were  entitled  to  a delegate  in  the  convention  for  the 
adoption  of  a state  constitution.  Among  the  prominent  men 
of  this  region  at  that  early  period  was  Captain  John  Sevier, 
who  had  been  an  active  defender  of  the  frontiers  in  the  pre- 
ceding Indian  wars.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
western  people  was  such  that  they  elected  him  to  represent  the 
Western  District  in  the  convention  for  adopting  a state  consti- 
tution for  North  Carolina.  During  the  continuance  of  the  strug- 
gle for  independence,  he  was  a prominent  soldier  in  resisting 
the  incursions  of  the  British  cavalry  in  the  western  settlements. 

[A.D.  1777.]  During  the  year  1777,  the  jurisdiction  of 
North  Carolina  was  formally  extended  over  the  Western  Dis- 
trict, which  was  organized  into  the  “county  of  Washington,” 
having  a nominal  jurisdiction  westward  to  the  Mississippi.* 

The  militia  of  Washington  county  was  organized  under 
Colonel  Carter  and  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Sevier,  f Before 
the  close  of  the  year,  large  bodies  of  land  were  relinquished  by 
the  Cherokees,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  settlements  began  immediately  to 
extend  upon  the  ceded  territory  down  the  north  fork  of  Hol- 
ston,  and  upon  the  branches  of  the  south  fork,  and  emigration 
continued  gradually  to  swell  the  population. 

[A.D.  1778.]  Only  a few  months  elapsed  from  the  organi- 
zation of  Washington  county,  when  the  adventurous  pioneers 
began  to  plunge  into  the  remote  western  forest,  more  than  three 
hundred  miles  by  the  only  route  from  the  older  settlements  of 
the  new  county.  A settlement  was  commenced  on  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Cumberland  River,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  west 
of  the  chain  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  To  reach  this  re- 
mote region,  the  pioneers  advanced  through  Cumberland  Gap, 
and,  diverging  from  the  wilderness  route  to  Kentucky,  they 
proceeded  nearly  one  hundred  miles  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  present  State  of  Kentucky,  and  thence  down  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  to  the  vicinity  of  the  present  site  of  Nashville. 
This  route  traversed  the  country  which  had  been  partly  re- 
linquished by  the  Cherokees  to  Richard  Henderson  and  Com- 
pany. South  of  it  was  the  undisputed  territory  of  the  Chero- 
kees and  Creeks,  who  permitted  no  encroachment  with  im- 

* Martin's  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41. 

J Flint’s  Histoiy  and  Geography,  vol.  ii.,  p.  21,  edition  of  1828. 
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punity.  The  first  settlement  in  this  remote  region  was  that 
near  Bledsoe’s  Station,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bledsoe’s  Lick  ; it  was 
occupied  the  first  year  by  less  than  a dozen  families,  isolated 
in  the  heart  of  the  Chickasa  nation,  with  no  other  protection 
than  their  own  courage  and  a small  stockade  inclosure.* 

About  the  same  time,  a number  of  French  traders  advanced 
up  the  Cumberland  River  as  far  as  “ the  Bluff,”  near  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Nashville,  where  they  erected  a trading-post  and 
a few  log  cabins,!  with  the  approbation  of  the  Chickasas. 

[A.D.  1780.]  Bledsoe’s  Station,  in  the  year  1779,  received 
an  accession  of  several  additional  families,  who  advanced  by 
the  same  route  from  the  Holston  settlements.  With  this  ac- 
cession to  their  numbers,  the  little  colony  continued  to  hold  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  country  now  comprised  in  Middle 
Tennessee,  until  the  autumn  of  1780,  when  Colonel  James 
Robertson  led  out  a colony  of  forty  families,  who  wrere  anx- 
ious to  retire  beyond  the  reach  of  the  marauding  incursions 
of  the  British  cavalry,  which  had  repeatedly  ravaged  the  re- 
mote western  settlements  of  North  Carolina.  So  long  as  they 
remained  within  striking  distance  of  Tarlton’s  troop,  they  were 
allowed  the  only  alternative  of  submitting  to  the  insolent  rav- 
ages of  the  British  soldiery,  or  of  espousing  the  royal  cause 
against  their  friends  and  fellow-citizens.  J 

Colonel  Robertson  and  his  colony,  preferring  to  encounter 
the  dangers  of  savage  warfare  to  the  ruthless  incursions  of  the 
English,  set  out  for  the  remote  wilderness  upon  the  lower  Cum- 
berland Valley.  His  location  was  made  not  far  from  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Nashville,  where  he  proceeded  to  erect  a stockade 
inclosure  for  the  protection  of  the  colony  from  Indian  hostility. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  “ Robertson’s  Station,”  which  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  the  Cumberland  settlements,  around  which 
were  gathered  the  numerous  emigrants  who  soon  afterward 
advanced  to  this  region. 

This  remote  point  continued  to  be  the  object  of  adventurers 
for  three  years,  when  the  flood-gates  of  emigration  were  opened 
by  North  Carolina,  in  establishment  of  a military  land  district 
in  this  vicinity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Cherokees  had  become  impatient  of 

* Flint’s  History  and  Geography,  vol.  ii.,  p.  21. 

t Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41. 

t Imlay’s  America,  p.  14,  15.  Also,  Guthrie’s  Geography,  vol.  ii.,  p.  472. 
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the  advance  of  the  white  population  upon  the  Ilolston,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1780  they  commenced  active  hos- 
tilities upon  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Washington  District. 
To  protect  the  exposed  colonies,  and  to  chastise  the  warlike 
savages,  Colonel  Campbell,  of  North  Carolina,  invaded  the 
Cherokee  country  with  a force  of  seven  hundred  mounted  rifle- 
men, and  spread  consternation  and  desolation  in  his  march. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  cavalry  in  the  character  of  mounted 
riflemen  had  been  employed  successfully  against  the  hostile 
Indians,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  savage  war- 
fare in  the  West.* 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1782  that  the  government  of  North 
Carolina  determined  to  establish  a military  land  district  in  her 
western  territory  for  the  liquidation  of  military  land-scrip  and 
Revolutionary  claims  in  favor  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
old  Continental  line.  The  same  year  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  explore  the  country  upon  Cumberland  River,  and 
select  a suitable  region  for  the  military  district.  After  due 
exploration,  they  reported  in  favor  of  the  country  south  and 
west  of  the  new  settlements  upon  that  river,  which  was  still  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  Chickasa  Indians. 

[A.D.  1783.]  At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  formal  extension  of  the  state  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  country  in  the  organization  of  a land  district,  with 
a land-office,  together  with  a pre-emption  law  in  favor  of  ac- 
tual settlers.  The  latter  opened  the  way  of  emigration  to  the 
Cumberland  River,  and  was  a virtual  invitation  to  the  people 
to  advance  to  the  occupancy  of  this  valuable  region  of  country. 

To  prevent  collision  with  the  Chickasa  nation,  commission- 
ers were  appointed  to  hold  a council  with  the  chiefs,  head  men, 
and  warriors  of  that  tribe  for  the  amicable  relinquishment  of 
the  country  designated.  The  Indians  were  assembled  early  in 
the  year  1783,  in  the  vicinity  of  Robertson’s  Station,  where  a 
treaty  was  concluded.  In  this  treaty,  the  Chickasas,  for  and 
in  consideration  of  certain  amounts  to  them  paid,  agreed  to 
cede  and  relinquish  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  an  extensive 
region  of  country  extending  nearly  forty  miles  south  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  tributaries 
of  that  river  and  those  of  Duck  and  Elk  Rivers.  This  cession, 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  in  the  year 

* See  Winterbotham’s  America,  vol.  ii.,  p.  27. 
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1785,  was  formed  into  a land  district  for  the  entry  and  loca- 
tion of  lands.  Emigrants  immediately  commenced  their  jour- 
neys to  these  western  regions,  which  offered  many  advantages 
unknown  to  the  country  east  of  the  mountains.  Among  them 
were  hundreds  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary 
armies,  and  with  them  came  men  of  talent  and  enterprise. 

[A.D.  1784.]  The  tide  of  emigration  during  the  year  1784 
began  to  set  strong  upon  the  Cumberland,  as  well  as  into  Wash- 
ington District.  In  the  latter,  the  population  had  greatly  in- 
creased, and  settlements  had  extended  until  the  district  con- 
tained no  less  than  four  counties. 

The  peace  of  1783  had  quieted  all  apprehension  on  the  score 
of  English  depredations  and  partisan  warfare.  The  restless 
population  of  the  Atlantic  States  were  left  free  to  pursue  their 
own  inclinations  for  western  adventure  and  exploration.  No 
state  in  the  confederacy  possessed  more  of  this  roving  and  ad- 
venturous spirit  than  North  Carolina.  Her  western  regions 
had  been  explored,  and  the  fame  of  their  beauty  and  fertility 
were  the  subject  of  every  fireside  conversation,  and  the  object 
of  every  family’s  ambition.  The  privations,  the  hardships,  and 
the  dangers  of  a frontier  life  to  them  had'  all  the  charms  of 
romance  without  its  novelty.  There  is  a charm  in  the  virgin 
earth  and  primeval  forests  of  the  West  which  perfectly  bewil- 
ders the  mind  of  the  emigrant  from  old  and  dense  settlements. 

The  whole  Atlantic  population,  from  Maine  to  Geoi’gia,  was 
convulsed  with  the  tide  of  emigration  setting  toward  the  great 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  While  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ma- 
ryland, and  New  Jersey  were  sending  their  colonies  upon  the 
tributaries  of  the  Monongahela,  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  as  well  as  Southern  Virginia,  were  sending  numerous 
colonies  upon  the  waters  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch,  and  even 
to  the  remote  regions  of  Cumberland  River  and  to  Kentucky. 

Although  settlements  were  extending  west  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  and  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  Cumber- 
land River,  yet  such  had  been  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the 
Cherokees  and  Creeks,  that  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Hol- 
ston were  still  chiefly  in  their  possession. 

But  the  following  year  brought  large  accessions  of  emigrants 
from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  tbe  bead  waters  of  the 
south  fork  of  the  Holston,  and  upon  the  Watauga.  The  white 
population  was  rapidly  extending  upon  the  waters  of  the  Noli- 
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chucky  and  French  Broad,  where  five  years  before  the  Indian 
was  sole  lord  of  the  soil.* 

The  settlements  which  had  been  made  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  and  which  had  been  slowly  increasing  for  the  last  two 
years,  now  began  to  augment  rapidly.  Nashville,  the  present 
emporium  of  the  state,  was  first  laid  out  during  this  summer, 
and  received  its  name  in  honor  of  the  gallant  General  Francis 
Nash,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  f Many  soldiers 
and  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  army  were  among  the  emi- 
grants for  the  Cumberland  settlements ; and  these  had  now  in- 
creased their  population  to  more  than  three  thousand  souls. 
Still  they  were  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  subject  to  her  laws 
and  amenable  to  her  authority ; although,  like  their  neighbors, 
the  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  they  were  removed  nearly  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  state  capital.  Unprotected  by  the  troops  of 
the  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  they  were  compelled  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  themselves  against  the  united  attacks  of  the 
Cherokees  and  Creeks. 

[A.D.  1785.]  The  same  inconveniences  which  induced 
the  separation  of  Kentucky  operated  with  equal  force  in  the 
western  settlements  of  North  Carolina.  These  inconvenien- 
ces multiplied  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population,  and 
all  looked  forward  to  a time  when  they  would  be  obviated. 
There  were  many  of  the  first  men  in  North  Carolina  who 
had  removed  to  the  western  country,  and  who  were  ambitious 
of  political  distinction  in  becoming  the  founders  of  a new 
state.  The  question  of  separation  began  to  be  examined  in 
all  its  bearings,  not  only  in  the  western  settlements,  but  in  the 
capital  of  North  Carolina.  The  Legislature,  willing  to  ex- 
tend relief  to  the  western  people,  proposed  to  cede,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years,  all  the  western  territory  to  the  Federal 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  independent  state. 
Until  such  time,  it  was  to  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  North 
Carolina.  But  the  people,  dissatisfied  with  the  remote  period 
designated  for  their  separation,  and  the  difficulties  in  calling 
out  and  controlling  their  militia  in  sudden  emergencies,  to 
which  their  situation  in  an  Indian  country  exposed  them,  pro- 
posed to  dispense  with  the  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina  with- 
out further  delay.  A convention  was  called,  consisting  of  dele- 

* Imlay’s  America,  p.  46-48. 

t Flint’s  History  and  Geog.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  36,  edition  of  1828. 
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gates  from  each  of  the  western  counties.  The  convention  met, 
and  enacted  sundry  regulations  for  the  good  government  of  the 
western  settlements.  Among  these  were  the  following : that 
all  laws  of  North  Carolina,  compatible  with  the  condition  of 
the  new  settlements,  should  remain  in  force;  that  a memorial 
should  be  sent  to  Congress  praying  the  speedy  acceptance  of 
the  act  of  cession  by  North  Carolina,  with  authority  to  organ- 
ize an  independent  state  government ; that  the  political  affairs 
of  the  new  settlements  shall  in  the  mean  time  be  conducted 
through  a convention  elected  by  the  people  ; that  the  conven- 
tion shall  elect  a delegate  to  Congress. 

[A.D.  1786.]  A second  convention  met  in  Jonesborough, 
composed  of  five  members  from  each  county.  Commencing 
their  deliberations  as  delegates  of  the  sovereign  people,  they 
formally  declared  the  Washington  District  independent  of 
North  Carolina,  and  constituting  the  new  State  of  “Frankland.” 
The  new  state  government  was  put  into  operation  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges  and  executive  officers.  A memorial  was 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  delegate,  who  carried  with  him  a copy  of 
the  new  Constitution.  But  Congress  refused  to  encourage  any 
rebellion  against  the  mother-state,  and  declined  to  recognize 
the  new  government  in  any  manner  whatever.  The  delegate 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  constituents,  and  report  his  fruit- 
less mission. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  asserted  her  jurisdiction,  and 
manifested  a determination  to  maintain  it  over  any  irregular 
assumption  of  power.  Two  parties,  of  course,  soon  sprung  up  : 
one  for  the  new  government,  and  one  for  the  state  jurisdiction. 
Each  authority  persisted  in  maintaining  its  supremacy,  and  col- 
lisions were  unavoidable.  The  “ State  of  Frankland”  contain- 
ed within  its  limits  two  distinct  and  opposing  courts,  each  ex- 
ercising jurisdiction,  and  each  claiming  for  its  decisions  para- 
mount authority.  In  some  instances  the  sheriff  of  Frankland, 
with  his  “posse  comitatus,”  entered  the  court  established  by 
North  Carolina,  and,  having  seized  the  papers,  turned  the  court 
and  its  officers  out  of  doors.  The  power  of  the  mother  state  in 
due  time  retaliated  the  same  courtesy  upon  the  courts  of  Frank- 
land. 

Colonel  John  Sevier  had  been  elected  the  first  governor  of 
Frankland.  Soon  after  his  inauguration  he  came  in  collision 
with  Colonel  Tipton,  a stanch  adherent  of  the  old  state.  From 
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words  they  came  to  blows,  and  a personal  combat  ensued.  The 
adherents  of  each  principal  followed  the  example  of  their  lead- 
ers, and  a general  melee  followed.  But  this  did  not  settle 
principles  or  establish  the  supremacy  of  law. 

The  regular  state  elections  were  held.  The  counties  of 
W ashington  District  elected  their  representatives  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina.  Colonel  Tipton  was  one  of  these, 
and  carried  with  him  the  names  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
accept  the  terms  of  cession  by  North  Carolina,  and  to  secede 
from  the  new  state  authority.  The  former  law  proposing  a 
cession  to  the  United  States  was  repealed,  and  the  state  persist- 
ed in  enforcing  her  authority. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  third  convention  of  Frankland  met,  en- 
acted laws,  and  levied  taxes.  They  also  selected  the  eloquent 
William  Cocke,  Esq.,  as  a delegate  to  Congress.  He  was 
permitted  to  address  that  body  on  behalf  of  the  helpless  and 
distracted  condition  of  Frankland.  Engaged  in  a civil  war  with 
North  Carolina  on  the  one  hand,  and  assailed  again  by  the  war- 
like Cherokees,  their  only  protection,  their  only  hope,  was  in 
the  wisdom  of  Congress.  That  body  readily  interposed  its  in- 
fluence to  restore  harmony  in  this  portion  of  North  Carolina. 
The  authority  of  the  state  was  maintained,  and  the  new  gov- 
ernment of  Frankland  declared  illegal.  An  amnesty  was  rec- 
ommended for  all  past  differences,  and  the  regular  state  au- 
thorities were  soon  after  re-established. 

The  new  government  very  reluctantly  yielded.  The  legis- 
lative convention  of  Frankland  met  in  1787  for  the  last  time. 
Their  power  was  at  an  end,  and  but  little  was  attempted.  The 
adherents  of  the  new  state  gradually  abandoned  their  leaders, 
and  the  organization  of  their  new  government  wasted  by  de- 
grees, until  it  finally  became  extinct. 

[A.D.  1788.]  Thus  terminated  the  first  attempt  in  the  West 
to  throw  off  the  allegiance  to  a parent  state  in  violation  of  law. 
The  authority  of  North  Carolina  haying  been  established  over 
the  western  counties,  her  jurisdiction  was  also  extended  over 
the  whole  settlements,  then  spreading  rapidly  upon  all  the 
Holston  tributaries,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Cumberland  River. 

During  the  year  1788,  the  population  of  the  Cumberland  set- 
tlements had  increased  to  more  than  six  thousand  souls,  sparse- 
ly located  within  twenty  miles  of  the  river,  for  a distance  of 
more  than  fifty  miles  along  the  same. 
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Governor  Sevier,  however,  had  been  highly  obnoxious  to  the 
authorities  of  North  Carolina.  His  property  had  been  declared 
confiscated,  and  himself  outlawed.  Colonel  Tipton  had  been  ac- 
tive in  prosecuting  the  state  authority  against  his  late  antago- 
nist, until  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  swayed  by  public 
opinion,  which  duly  appreciated  his  character  and  services  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  in  the  Indian  wars,  in 
which  he  had  lately  distinguished  himself,  resolved,  in  1789,  to 
repeal  the  obnoxious  law,*  and  to  relieve  him  from  all  attainder. 
Soon  after  which,  Colonel  Sevier  was  elected  as  senator  from 
Greene  county  to  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  and  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  for  the  western  counties. 

[A.D.  1789.]  Since  the  year  1787,  the  people  of  all  the 
Holston  settlements,  in  common  with  those  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  had  become  deeply  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  was  the  natural  outlet  for  all  their  surplus 
products.  On  this  subject  they  were  influenced  by  all  the  mo- 
tives, interests,  and  prejudices  which  operated  so  powerfully 
upon  the  people  of  Kentucky  about  the  same  time.  During 
this  period,  Spain  had  viewed  the  rising  Republic  with  jealous 
concern.  Kentucky  was  presumed  by  Spain  to  be  disaffected, 
and  the  Cumberland  and  Holston  settlements  were  by  no  means 
contented. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  benevolent  Gov- 
ernor Miro,  of  Louisiana,  through  Colonel  Wilkinson,  tendered 
to  the  people  of  the  Holston  and  Cumberland  settlements,  in 
common  with  those  of  Kentucky,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Spanish  subjects, 
upon  conditions  deemed  advantageous  to  them.  Many,  lured 
by  the  tempting  offers  of  the  governor,  emigrated  to  the  dis- 
trict of  West  Florida,  and  became  Spanish  subjects. f 

About  the  same  time,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  was  partially 
introduced  upon  the  Cumberland  River  ; and  for  several  years 
it  constituted  an  article  of  trade  and  barter  between  the  Cum- 
berland settlements  and  those  of  Kentucky,  under  the  control 
of  Colonel  Wilkinson’s  agents.  J 

Meantime,  the  population  on  all  the  head  branches  of  the 
Holston  and  Clinch  Rivers,  as  well  as  on  Cumberland,  contin- 

* Flint’s  History  of  Georgia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  30-36,  edition  of  1828.  Also,  Martin’s  Loui- 
siana, vol.  ii.,  p.  89.  t Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p- 102,  103. 

t See  M'Donald’s  Sketches,  Life  of  Massie. 
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uecl  to  extend  and  to  increase  in  number  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  North  Carolina.  The  Cumberland  settlements,  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1789,  had  increased  their  population  to  more 
than  eight  thousand  souls,  and  had  been  erected  into  a judicial 
district  designated  “ Miro  District.”  Washington  District  com- 
prised the  counties  of  Washington,  Carter,  Sullivan,  and  Greene ; 
and  new  settlements  were  extending  upon  the  French  Broad 
and  Nolichucky,  within  the  Indian  territory.  The  aggregate 
population  in  this  district  was  but  little  short  of  thirty  thousand 
persons. 

During  the  advance  of  the  settlements  in  1789,  the  Indians 
on  the  whole  southern  frontier  began  to  manifest  extreme  impa- 
tience of  the  rapid  encroachments  upon  their  territory,  and  dep- 
redations and  murders  upon  the  inhabitants  became  frequent, 
perpetrated  chiefly  by  Cherokees  and  Creeks. 

[A.D.  1790.]  North  Carolina  had  not  been  averse  to  an 
amicable  and  legal  separation  of  her  western  territory  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  independent  state.  Early  in  the  year 
1790  the  Legislature  took  measures  for  accomplishing  this  de- 
sirable object.  Follo  wing  the  example  of  Virginia  in  her  relin- 
quishment of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  the  Legislature  pro- 
posed to  cede  to  the  Federal  government  all  the  western  ter- 
ritory, for  the  purpose  of  organizing  in  the  same  a territorial 
form  of  government,  preparatory  to  an  independent  state  gov- 
ernment, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  July, 
1787.  In  April,  Congress  acceded  to  the  proposed  cession,  and 
the  relinquishment  on  the  part  of  North  Carolina  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  ceded  country,  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  20th, 
was  erected  into  a territory  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
name  of  the  “ Southwestern  Territory,”  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  excepting  the  clause  which 
prohibits  slavery.* 

The  territorial  government  was  organized  agreeably  to  the 
first  grade  provided  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  with  a legisla- 
tive assembly  elected  by  the  people,  and  a legislative  council 
nominated  by  the  Assembly,  and  appointed  by  the  president. 
The  two  houses,  thus  constituted,  elected  the  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, with  the  right  of  speaking,  but  not  of  voting,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  first  territorial  governor  was  Will- 

* See  chap.  ix.  of  this  book,  “ Extension  of  the  First  White  Settlements,”  &c. 
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iam  Blount,  who  was  also  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 
which  station  he  continued  to  fill  until  the  territory  passed 
through  its  dependent  grades  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
state. 

The  census  of  1790  gave  to  Washington  District  a popula- 
tion of  thirty-six  thousand  souls,  including  three  thousand  five 
hundred  slaves  ; at  the  same  time,  the  settlements  on  Cumber- 
land River  contained  an  aggregate  of  nearly  ten  thousand  souls. 

To  protect  the  frontier  people  from  Indian  attacks,  a mili- 
tary post  of  the  United  States  was  established  at  the  “ South- 
west Point,”  the  present  site  of  Kingston,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Clinch  and  Holston  Rivers,  then  within  the  Indian  country. 

During  the  same  year,  the  territorial  government  went  fully 
into  operation,  and  the  present  site  of  Knoxville  was  selected  as 
the  future  seat  of  government,  within  a few  miles  of  the  In- 
dian boundary.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  publication  of 
the  first  newspaper  in  the  Southwestern  Territory,  and  the  first 
number  of  the  “ Knoxville  Gazette”  was  issued  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1790. 

To  secure  the  people  of  the  territory  from  Indian  hostility, 
the  Federal  government  took  immediate  measures  for  concili- 
ating the  rising  spirit  of  resistance  which  had  been  manifested 
by  portions  of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations.  Governor 
Blount,  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  commenced  a series 
of  treaties  and  negotiations  with  different  portions  of  the  Cher- 
okee and  Creek  nations  for  the  peaceable  sale  and  relinquish- 
ment of  lands  occupied  by  the  settlements,  and  for  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  all  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 
These  negotiations  continued  at  different  points  along  the  ex- 
posed border  until  the  close  of  the  following  year. 

[A.D.  1791.]  By  this  means  the  Federal  government  suc- 
ceeded in  restraining  the  great  body  of  warriors  in  these  two 
powerful  and  warlike  nations  from  open  war  and  invasion  of 
the  settlements ; but  it  was  unable  to  prevent  the  encroach- 
ments of  lawless  emigrants  upon  the  Indian  lands,  or  to  re- 
strain the  depredations  and  murders  which  were  frequently 
committed  by  small  parties  of  hostile  Indians  upon  the  ex- 
posed colonies.*  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  Federal  govern- 

* The  following  is  a catalogue  of  the  hostilities  of  the  war  parties  during  the  year 
1791,  viz. : 

Early  in  January  the  Cherokees  commenced  their  incursions  against  the  Cumber- 
land settlements.  The  first  man  killed  was  Richard  Withs,  shot  on  the  16th  of  Jan- 
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ment  had  entered  into  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations,  a partisan  warfare 
sprung  up  along  the  whole  frontier  between  disorderly  individ- 
uals and  detached  parties  from  both  Indian  nations  ; and  al- 
though the  Federal  authorities  forbore  to  plunge  the  country 
into  a general  Indian  war,  it  was  unable  entirely  to  restrain 
the  voluntary  expeditions  of  the  people. 

[A.D.  1792.]  The  following  year  opened  with  a continua- 
tion of  hostile  incursions  and  murders  by  small  parties  of  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  along  the  whole  line  of  border  settlements  in 
both  Washington  and  Miro  Districts.* 

Yet  Governor  Blount  had  not  remitted  his  efforts  to  concili- 
ate the  savages  and  to  restrain  the  unlawful  aggression  of  the 
whites  upon  the  Indian  territory.  The  warriors  of  both  na- 
tions were  gradually  preparing  for  a regular  invasion  and 
destruction  of  the  white  settlements,  especially  those  on  the 

nary,  near  Papon’s  Creek.  In  February,  one  man  was  killed  and  another  wounded 
near  Bledsoe’s  Lick.  In  March,  several  murders  were  committed  by  Indians.  On  the 
first  of  April,  Charles  Hickman  was  killed  by  them  on  Duck  River.  On  the  25th  of 
May,  George  Wilson  was  killed  on  the  great  road  near  Station  Creek.  Two  days 
afterward,  John  Nickerson  was  killed  near  Smith’s  Fork.  During  the  month  of  June, 
four  men  were  killed  by  Creeks  not  far  from  Nashville.  In  July,  three  men  were  killed 
by  Cherokees  ; one  of  these  was  killed  within  eight  miles  of  Sumner  Court-house,  and 
one  on  the  “ new  trace”  across  Cumberland  Mountain.  One  man  was  killed  in  August, 
one  in  November,  and  one  in  December. 

* The  following  catalogue  comprises  the  principal  murders  and  depredations  commit- 
ted in  Miro  District  during  the  year  1792,  viz.  : 

On  the  7th  of  January,  a Cherokee  chief  and  party  advanced  into  the  settlements  and 
captured  two  boats  descending  the  Cumberland  River,  killing  John  Curtis,  and  three 
young  men  named  Seviers.  On  the  14th,  they  killed  a man  near  Clarksville.  On  the 
17th  of  February,  four  persons  were  killed  on  the  Chickasa  trace.  On  the  25th,  a 
party  of  Creeks  penetrated  within  seven  miles  of  Nashville,  killed  Mr.  Thompson  and 
two  of  his  sons,  and  carried  his  wife  and  two  other  sons  away  captive.  On  the  5th  of 
March,  a party  of  twenty-five  Indians  attacked  “ Brown’s  Station,”  and  killed  four  boys, 
only  six  miles  from  Nashville.  The  next  day  they  burned  all  the  out-buildings  at 
“ Denham’s  Station.”  During  the  next  eighteen  days,  five  persons  were  killed  and 
three  taken  prisoners  by  the  Cherokees  not  far  from  Nashville.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
General  James  Robertson  and  two  other  men  were  wounded  by  Indians.  On  the  8th 
of  April,  the  family  of  Benjamin  Williams,  consisting  of  eight  persons,  were  killed 
by  them.  One  man  was  killed  on  the  8th,  and  another  on  the  23d  of  June.  On  the 
26th,  a party  of  Creeks,  Shawanese,  and  Cherokees,  attacked  and  captured  “Zeigler’s 
Station,”  where  five  persons  were  killed,  four  wounded,  and  twelve  taken  prisoners. 
From  this  time  until  the  last  of  July,  six  men  were  killed  and  several  more  wounded 
in  different  portions  of  the  Cumberland  settlements.  During  this  time,  about  two 
hundred  horses  had  been  stolen  from  both  districts  by  Indians.  During  the  same 
period,  from  January  to  December,  sixteen  persons,  including  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, had  been  killed  in  the  District  of  Washington,  about  Clinch  Mountain  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Rogersville.  The  whole  number  of  persons  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  in  both  districts  of  East  and  West  Tennessee,  was  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  scalped  and  otherwise  mangled. 
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Cumberland,  prompted  and  supplied,  as  was  subsequently  as- 
certained, by  Spanish  emissaries  from  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  Governor  Blount  had  concluded  a treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Cherokees  at  Coyatee,  where 
he  distributed  a large  amount  of  goods  and  blankets.  On  the 
26th,  a council  was  held  with  the  Cherokees  at  Estanaula, 
where  the  chiefs  and  warriors  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
use  their  utmost  efforts  to  restrain  their  young  men  from  acts 
of  hostility.  On  the  10th  of  August,  a treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  was  concluded  with  the  Chickasas  and  Choctas,  near 
Nashville,  accompanied  with  a distribution  of  a large  amount 
of  goods,  and  presents  to  the  chiefs.  On  the  31st  of  October, 
a similar  treaty  was  concluded  with  a portion  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion, near  the  site  of  Knoxville,  on  the  Holston.* 

Notwithstanding  these  negotiations,  and  the  earnest  efforts  to 
allay  all  hostile  feeling  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations,  they 
produced  no  other  effect  than  to  prevent  an  open  and  general 
war  against  all  the  settlements  in  the  Southwestern  Territory. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  a large  Indian  trail  was  discovered 
within  four  miles  of  Buchanan’s  Station.  The  same  day  a 
party  of  twenty-four  Indians  advanced  to  Fletcher’s  Lick,  eight 
miles  southeast  of  Nashville,  and  near  the  new  wilderness  road 
from  Knoxville.  On  the  11th  of  September,  Governor  Blount 
greatly  apprehended  a descent  upon  the  Cumberland  settle- 
ments by  a large  body  of  Indians  which  had  been  discovered 
upon  their  march  in  that  direction.  On  the  30th  of  September, 
Buchanan’s  Station,  within  four  miles  of  Nashville,  was  at- 
tacked by  four  hundred  Indians,  who  were  repulsed  with  loss 
by  the  garrison.  On  the  2d  of  October,  Governor  Blount  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  “ about  five  hundred  Creeks, 
within  a few  days,  had  passed  the  Tennessee  River  on  their 
way  to  the  Cumberland  settlements,  and  that  they  were  re-en- 
forced by  two  hundred  Cherokees  near  the  crossing-place, 
thirty  miles  below  Nicojack.” 

All  these  parties  of  Indians  had  been  well  supplied  with  arms 
and  ammunition  by  the  Spanish  agents  from  Florida,  by  whom 
the  savages  had  been  urged  to  exterminate  the  Cumberland 
settlements  while  the  American  army  was  advancing  north. 

[A.D.  1793.]  The  year  1793  opened  with  increased  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  hostile  Indians  against  the  whole  frontier,  from 

* See  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  230-276,  folio  edition. 
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Holston  to  Cumberland.*  The  scalping  parties  advanced  into 
the  heart  of  the  settlements,  and  no  place  beyond  the  stockade 
inclosures  was  deemed  secure  from  the  nocturnal  inroads  of  the 
savage  foe. 

Those  on  Cumberland  River  had  gradually  extended  du- 
ring the  year  1792,  until  they  were  distributed  along  the 
Cumberland  River  on  both  sides  for  a distance  of  eighty-five 
miles  from  east  to  west,  with  a general  width  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  north  to  south.  Such  was  their  extent,  ac- 
cording to  Governor  Blount’s  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
1792. f The  country  occupied  by  them  was  a fertile  and  beau- 

* The  following  catalogue  will  indicate  the  extent  of  the  hostile  operations  of  the 
savages  in  the  Southwestern  Territory  during  the  year  1793,  viz. : 

In  Miro  District,  Colonel  Hugh  Tinnan  was  badly  wounded  by  Indians  on  the  16th 
of  January,  near  Clarksburg,  on  the  north  side  of  Cumberland  River.  On  the  18th, 
Major  Shelby,  James  Harris,  and  a negro  were  killed  near  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  not 
far  from  Clarksville.  Several  horses  were  stolen  in  the  same  vicinity.  On  the  19tli, 
two  boys  in  a canoe,  near  Clarksville,  were  fired  upon  by  Indians.  On  the  22d,  two 
men  were  killed  on  the  trace  leading  from  Cumberland  River  to  Kentucky,  and  several 
horses  were  stolen.  On  the  24th,  a party  of  Indians  attacked  a salt-boat  in  Cumber- 
land River,  killing  four  men  and  wounding  two.  About  the  same  time,  they  attacked  a 
pirogue  manned  by  Frenchmen,  and  killed  three  of  them.  On  the  26th,  two  men  were 
shot  by  Indians  on  the  north  side  of  Cumberland  River,  near  Nashville. 

In  the  month  of  February  these  hostile  operations  continued.  On  the  17th,  two  ne- 
groes and  a son  of  Colonel  Bledsoe  were  killed,  and  one  negro  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians.  On  the  22d,  two  boys,  sons  of  Colonel  Sanders,  were  killed  and  scalped.  On 
the  24th,  Captain  Samuel  Hays  was  killed  near  a neighbor’s  house.  Several  horses 
were  stolen  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville. 

In  March  murders  were  less  frequent  in  this  district.  On  the  9th,  two  brothers, 
named  Nelson,  were  killed  by  the  Cherokees.  On  the  18th,  two  young  men,  named 
Clements,  were  killed  and  scalped  in  the  settlements  east  of  the  Cumberland  Mount- 
ains. 

In  April,  Miro  District  suffered  severely.  On  the  9th  day,  Colonel  Bledsoe  was  kill- 
ed in  his  own  field  by  a party  of  twenty  Indians,  and  his  premises  plundered.  On  the 
11th,  two  men  were  killed  near  Simcoe  Creek.  On  the  14th,  two  others  were  killed 
near  General  Rutherford’s.  On  the  18th,  Captain  Benton  and  two  other  men  were 
killed  on  Cumberland,  near  Clarksville ; and  soon  after,  two  others  were  killed  and 
one  wounded  by  Indians.  On  the  27th,  a large  party  of  Indians  attacked  Greenfield 
Station,  but  were  repulsed. 

The  next  Indian  murder  was  that  of  John  Hacker,  on  the  30th  of  May,  near  Drake’s 
Creek. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  James  Steele  and  his  daughter  were  killed.  On  the  4tli,  three 
men  were  killed  and  two  wounded  on  the  Kentucky  road  to  Big  Bone.  On  the  29th, 
Joseph  Heaton  was  killed  near  Heaton’s  Lick. 

On  the  first  of  July,  three  men,  named  Castleman,  were  killed,  and  one  was  wound- 
ed, at  “ Haye’s  Station.”  On  the  15th,  a man  was  killed  near  Nashville,  and  another 
on  the  19th,  at  Johnston’s  Lick. 

Murders  were  frequent  in  August.  On  the  first,  Samuel  Miller  was  killed  at  “ Jos- 
lin’s  Station,”  near  Cumberland  River.  On  the  21st,  the  Widow  Baker  and  a large 
family  of  children  were  killed,  only  two  escaping.  On  the  22d,  Mrs.  W ells  and  a 
family  of  children  were  killed. — See  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p. 
450-465.  t Tdem,  p.  433. 
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tiful  region,  diversified  with  deep  valleys  and  towering  cliffs, 
intersected  and  watered  by  numerous  deep,  transparent  streams 
flowing  through  lofty  forests  and  verdant  plains.  Many  had 
advanced  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ceded  territory,  and  were 
encroaching  upon  the  Indian  lands  upon  the  northern  tributa- 
ries of  Duck  River,  when  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  in  1793  compelled  them  to  retire  and  abandon 
their  unlawful  habitations. 

Before  the  close  of  summer  the  savages  had  begun  to  make 
formidable  demonstrations  against  the  whole  extent  of  the 
white  settlements,  and  the  militia  were  necessarily  called  into 
service  for  the  general  defense.  In  the  eastern  district  the 
military  operations  were  confided  to  Brigadier-general  Sevier, 
one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  the  West.  Bold,  active,  and 
persevering,  he  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who  cheerfully  rallied  under  his  command  at  the  first 
summons.  In  East  Tennessee  he  was  the  bulwark  of  defense 
against  savage  invasion.  Such  was  his  energy  and  skill  in 
conducting  the  Indian  wars,  that  Governor  Blount  declared  in 
one  of  his  dispatches  that  “ his  name  carries  more  terror  to  the 
Cherokees  than  an  additional  regiment  would  have  done.”* 

The  principal  commander  in  the  District  of  Miro  was  Gen- 
eral William  Robertson.  Although  he  conducted  the  defenses 
with  great  skill  and  prudence,  yet  such  was  the  cautious  and 
secret  movements  of  the  savages  that  they  never  could  be  en- 
countered in  force  upon  the  field  of  battle.  They  studiously 
avoided  a general  engagement,  and  restricted  their  operations 
to  harassing  the  settlements  by  frequent  incursions  of  small  war 
parties,  which  could  evade  any  large  force  sent  against  them. 

The  most  formidable  demonstration  by  the  savages  during 
this  year  was  made  by  the  Cherokees  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  a large  body  of  warriors,  estimated  at  one  thousand, 
advanced  toward  Knoxville  by  night,  passing  within  seven 
miles  of  General  Sevier’s  camp  of  four  hundred  men ; but,  after 
committing  several  murders  and  other  outrages  upon  defense- 
less families,  they  retired  without  any  attempted  collision  with 
his  troops.f 

The  successful  operations  of  General  Wayne  upon  the  north- 
western frontier  evidently  exerted  a restraining  influence  upon 
the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  in  the  South.  From  this  time  theii 

* Flint’s  Hist,  and  Geog.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  40.  t Amer.  State  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  466. 
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hostilities  began  to  cease,  and  during  the  next  year  they  made 
overtures  for  the  establishment  of  peace  and  amity  by  formal 
treaties. 

[A.D.  1794.]  Notwithstanding  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees,  the  settlements  continued  to  extend, 
and  the  population  had  steadily  increased  in  numbers,  from 
the  continual  arrivals  of  immigrants,  not  only  from  North  Car- 
olina, but  also  from  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
During  the  past  year,  the  people  became  impatient  of  their 
dependent  form  of  government,  and  the  grand  jury  at  Knox- 
ville, in  the  month  of  November,  adopted  an  address  to  the 
governor,  claiming  a more  independent  form  of  government, 
as  provided  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  since  the  territory  con- 
tained more  than  the  requisite  number  of  “ five  thousand  free 
white  males.”  In  December  following,  the  governor  issued 
his  proclamation  for  the  election  of  a General  Assembly,  as 
provided  by  law.  The  Legislature,  duly  constituted,  convened 
at  Knoxville  in  February,  1794.  Much  of  the  session  was  oc- 
cupied in  providing  for  the  opening  of  roads  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants  from  Indian  hostilities. 

[A.D.  1795.]  According  to  a census  ordered  by  the  terri- 
torial Legislature,  the  aggregate  population  of  the  territory  in 
1795  was  77,262  persons  ; of  whom  66,490  were  whites,  the 
remainder  slaves  and  colored  persons.  This  amount  of  popu- 
lation, under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  entitled 
the  people  to  an  independent  state  government,  and  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Congress  for  authority  to  frame  and  adopt  a 
state  constitution. 

[A.D.  1796.]  The  convention  authorized  assembled  at 
Knoxville  on  the  11th  of  January,  1796,  and  after  a session  of 
four  weeks  a state  constitution  was  adopted,  which  having 
been  approved  by  Congress,  the  new  state  was  on  the  first  of 
June  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union  as  the  “State  of  Ten- 
nessee.”* 

The  new  Constitution,  in  its  general  features,  was  more 
Democratic  than  that  of  the  parent  state,  and  imposed  few- 
er restraints  not  absolutely  necessary  for  good  government, 
In  its  provisions  it  illustrates  the  principle  established  by  all 
subsequent  constitutions,  that  the  new  states,  as  well  as  the 
older  which  have  remodelled  their  constitutions,  exhibit  a uni- 

* See  Laws  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.,  p.  567. 
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form  tendency  in  the  public  mind  to  render  government  more 
and  more  the  instrument  of  the  popular  will. 

From  the  adoption  of  the  state  government  until  the  year 
1840,  the  advance  of  population,  agriculture,  arts,  and  manu- 
factures was  unprecedented  in  the  West.  Tennessee,  abound- 
ing in  fertile  lands  and  rich  mineral  resources,  and  possessing 
a genial  climate  and  an  enterprising  population,  has  been  sur- 
passed by  no  state  in  the  rapid  development  of  her  natural  re- 
sources, and  in  the  patriotic  chivalry  of  her  citizens. 

The  increase  of  her  population  continued  to  extend  her  set- 
tlements westward  into  the  Valley  of  the  Cumberland  and  upon 
the  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Four  years  after  the 
establishment  of  state  government,  the  population  had  increas- 
ed to  105,602  souls,  including  13,584  slaves  and  colored  per- 
sons. Ten  years  afterward  the  census  of  1810  gave  the  whole 
population  at  261,727  souls,  including  44,535  slaves  and  color- 
ed persons. 

[A.D.  1820.]  In  ten  years  more  this  number  had  almost 
doubled,  and  the  census  of  1820  gave  an  entire  population  of 
420,813  souls,  including  80,107  slaves  and  colored  persons. 
The  ratio  of  increase  for  the  next  ten  years  was  almost  as 
great.  The  census  of  1830  gave  the  inhabitants  at  681,903 
souls,  including  141,603  slaves  and  4555  colored  persons.* 

Yet  the  whole  of  the  present  western  district  of  Tennessee, 
as  late  as  1816,  was  an  Indian  wilderness,  in  the  undisputed 
occupancy  of  the  native  savages.  Until  that  year,  the  Chick- 
asa  nation  occupied  the  whole  western  portion  of  Tennes- 
see, as  far  eastward  as  the  Tennessee  River,  and  northward 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  Kentucky.  The  rapid  advance 
of  the  civilized  population  made  it  requisite  that  the  Indian 
tribes  should  occupy  more  circumscribed  limits  ; and  they  re- 
tired within  the  present  State  of  Mississippi,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Indian  territory  provided  for  them  west  of  the  present 
State  of  Arkansas. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  September,  1816,  that  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  with  David  Meriwether  and  Jesse  Franklin,  con- 
cluded a treaty  with  the  Chickasas,  after  a protracted  negotia- 
tion in  a general  council  of  the  nation.  By  this  treaty,  the 
Chickasa  nation,  for  a valuable  consideration,  ceded  to  the 
United  States  large  bodies  of  land  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 

* Mitchell’s  World,  p.  216. 
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Tennessee  River,  west  of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  partly  in  Ala- 
bama, and  partly  within  the  present  State  of  Mississippi. 

This  treaty  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to  a large  portion 
of  country,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  egress  of  the  redundant 
population.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the  30th 
day  of  December  following,  and  soon  after,  the  lands  were  sur- 
veyed for  market.  This  was  the  first  advance  of  the  whites 
into  the  Chickasa  country  after  the  Creek  war. 

The  second  relinquishment  of  lands  by  the  Chickasas  in  Ten- 
nessee was  two  years  afterward.  In  this  case,  negotiations 
were  conducted  by  General  Andrew  Jackson  and  Colonel  Isaac 
Shelby,  of  Kentucky ; and  the  treaty  was  finally  concluded  and 
signed  on  the  19th  day  of  October,  1818,  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate  on  the  7th  of  January  following. 

By  this  treaty  the  Chickasa  nation  cede  and  relinquish  to  the 
United  States  all  their  lands  in  the  western  part  of  Tennessee 
north  of  latitude  35°  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Chick- 
asas soon  afterward  commenced  their  gradual  removal  from 
the  ceded  territory.  Some  retired  across  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Indian  territory  west  of  the  present  State  of  Arkansas ; 
others  retired  into  the  heart  of  the  nation  in  North  Mississippi, 
where  they  remained  until  the  treaty  of  Pontatoc,  sixteen  years 
afterward. 

The  first  white  immigrants  advanced  into  the  country,  early 
in  the  year  1820,  and  extended  down  the  tributaries  of  the 
Obian,  Forked  Deer,  Hatchy,  and  Wolf  River,  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Among  the  first  settlements  upon  the  Chickasa  Bluffs 
was  one  by  John  Overton,  for  himself  and  company,  near  the 
old  Fort  Pickering,  below  the  mouth  of  Wolf  River.  The  site 
of  a town  was  laid  off  in  the  month  of  May,  and  called  Mem- 
phis,* which  received  its  first  inhabitants  the  following  year. 

[A.D.  1822.]  Emigration  from  East  and  Middle  Tennessee 
began  to  advance  into  all  the  late  Chickasa  cession,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  was  annually  extended  over  new  coun- 
ties successively  erected  and  organized  by  the  Legislature. 
Settlements  continued  to  multiply  in  all  the  fine  cotton  lands 
upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Hatchy  and  Wolf  Rivers,  until  the 
year  1830,  when  the  entire  population  of  the  Western  District, 
according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  was  94,792  souls,  including 
26,224  slaves,  distributed  over  fourteen  counties.  Such  had 

* See  Mississippi  State  Gazette,  June  20th,  1820. 
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been  the  tide  of  emigration  in  ten  years  into  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee. 


[A.D.  1840.]  The  population,  wealth,  and  resources  of  Ten- 
nessee continued  to  increase  almost  in  an  equal  ratio  for  the 
next  ten  years.  The  Indian  claim  having  been  extinguished 
to  the  entire  territory  within  the  state,  and  the  whole  Indian 
population  removed  from  its  eastern  as  well  as  its  western 
frontier,  the  energies  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  were  untram- 
meled, and  their  wealth,  resources,  and  agricultural  enterprise 
even  outstripped  their  prolific  population. 

The  census  of  1840  gave  the  aggregate  inhabitants  at 
829,210  souls,  including  183,059  slaves  and  colored  people 
The  Western  District  alone  contained  a population  of  193,241 
persons,  comprised  in  eighteen  organized  counties.  The  ad- 
mirable agricultural  resources  of  this  portion  of  the  state  had 
been  greatly  developed,  and  it  had  become  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  great  cotton  region  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Memphis,  the  emporium  of  Western  Tennessee,  had  received 
the  impress  of  Tennessee  enterprise,  and  was  already  the  third 
commercial  city  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  great  cotton 
mart  for  West  Tennessee  and  North  Mississippi.  Its  popula- 
tion in  1840  was  nearly  four  thousand  inhabitants;  but  such 
was  the  enterprise  awakened  in  1842,  that  the  commerce  and 
population  of  the  city  had  more  than  doubled  before  the  year 
1846,  when  it  had  also  been  selected  as  the  location  of  a naval 
depot  for  the  United  States. 

[A.D.  1846.]  Tennessee,  not  inaptly,  has  been  called  the 
mother  of  states.  From  the  bosom  of  this  state  have  issued 


more  colonies  for  the  peopling  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi than  from  any  one  state  in  the  American  Union.*  Her 
emigrant  citizens  have  formed  a very  important  portion  of  the 
population  of  Alabama,  of  the  northern  half  of  Mississippi,  and 
of  Florida.  They  have  also  formed  the  principal  portion  of  the 
early  population  of  the  states  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 


* The  following  have  been  the  governors  of  Tennessee,  with  their  terms  of  service 


annexed,  viz. : 

I.  Southwestern  Territory. 

1.  William  Blount,  from  1790  to  1796. 
II.  State  of  Tennessee. 

1.  John  Sevier,  from  1796  to  1801. 

2.  Archibald  Roane,  from  1801  to  1803. 

3.  John  Sevier,  from  1803  to  1809. 

4.  Willie  Blount,  from  1809  to  1815. 


5.  Joseph  M'Minn,  from  1815  to  1821. 

6.  William  Carroll,  from  1821  to  1827. 

7.  Samuel  Houston,  from  1827  to  1830. 

8.  William  Can-oil,  from  1830  to  1835. 

9.  Newton  Cannon,  from  1835  to  1838. 

10.  James  K.  Polk,  from  1838  to  1841. 

11.  James  C.  Jones,  from  1841  to  1844. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

INDIAN  WARS  AND  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
NORTH  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER. A.D.  1787  TO  1795. 

Argument. — Unsettled  State  of  the  Indian  Tribes  from  1784  to  1790. — Extent  of  Indian 
Depredation  and  Murders  up  to  1790. — General  Harmar  prepares  to  invade  the  In- 
diem  Country. — Advances  to  the  Maumee. — Is  defeated  in  two  Engagements  —Re- 
treats to  Fort  Washington. — Indian  Hostilities  renewed. — General  Scott  marches  an 
Expedition  against  the  Wabash  Towns. — Colonel  Wilkinson  leads  another  against 
the  Towns  on  Eel  River  and  Tippecanoe. — General  St.  Clair  prepares  to  invade  the 
Maumee  Country. — Marches  toward  the  St.  Mary's. — Meets  with  a disastrous  Defeat. 
—Terrible  Onset  of  the  Savages. — Their  Number  and  Allies. — The  Remnant  of  the 
Army  arrives  at  Fort  Washington. — Colonel  Wilkinson  commands  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington.— He  proceeds  from  Fort  Jefferson  to  the  Scene  of  the  Defeat. — Overtures  of 
Peace  tendered  to  the  Indians  in  1792.— The  Federal  Government  authorize  a strong 
Force  for  the  Humiliation  of  the  Savages. — General  W ayne  Commander-in-chief. — 
Indians  continue  their  hostile  Demonstrations. — Excited  by  British  Emissaries. — 
General  Wayne  concentrates  his  Forces  at  Fort  Greenville. — The  advanced  Posts 
harassed  by  Indians. — Plan  of  Encampment  at  Greenville.— Lord  Dorchester. — Pres- 
ident Washington’s  Views  of  Indian  Tactics. — Fort  Recovery  built. — Is  attacked  by 
Indians  in  1793. — General  Scott  arrives  with  the  mounted  Riflemen. — General  W ayne 
takes  up  the  Line  of  March  for  the  Maumee. — “ Fort  Defiance”  commenced. — “ Fort 
Deposit”  at  the  Head  of  the  Rapids. — Force  concentrated  at  this  Point. — Battle  of 
the  Miami,  August  20th,  1794. — Utter  Defeat  of  the  Savages. — The  Army  returns  to 
Fort  Defiance,  which  is  strongly  fortified. — Army  advances  to  Miami  Villages. — Fort 
Wayne  erected. — Army  retires  to  Winter-quarters  at  Greenville. — Indians  sue  for 
Peace. 

[A.D.  1787.]  Although  the  northwestern  Indians  had  re- 
sumed hostilities  against  the  frontier  settlements  of  Kentucky, 
and  those  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
as  early  as  1789,  the  Federal  government  had  taken  no  ac- 
tive measures  to  enforce  peace  and  the  observance  of  their 
recent  treaties  entered  into  at  the  Great  Miami  and  at  Fort 
Harmar.  The  Federal  executive  studiously  abstained  from 
any  military  operations  against  the  hostile  savages,  vainly  re- 
lying upon  the  success  of  negotiation  and  treaty,  from  which 
they  disdainfully  retired.  Partisan  expeditions  from  Kentucky 
and  other  portions  of  the  exposed  settlements,  for  the  defense 
of  the  Ohio  frontier,  were  the  only  defensive  measures  adopted, 
and  they  were  undertaken  a-t  individual  expense,  and  sustained 
by  individual  enterprise,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the  Fed- 
eral government. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  hostile  operations  of  the  sava- 
ges against  the  frontier  people,  and  the  emigrants  upon  the 
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Ohio  River,  have  been  enumerated  in  another  place,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.* 

[A.D.  1790.]  To  such  an  extent  had  these  hostilities  and 
depredations  been  carried  in  the  spring  of  1790,  that  in  a com- 
munication from  Judge  Harry  Innis  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
dated  July  7th,  he  states  that,  to  his  knowledge,  about  fifteen 
hundred  persons  had  been  killed  or  captured  by  the  Indians 
on  and  near  the  Ohio  since  the  peace  of  1783.  The  number 
of  horses  seized  or  stolen  from  the  new  settlements  and  from 
emigrants  during  that  time  was  estimated  at  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand,  besides  household  furniture  and  other  prop- 
erty taken  or  destroyed  to  the  value  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds, 
or  about  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

At  length,  all  overtures  and  efforts  at  negotiation  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  government  having  been  rejected  by  the  savages, 
the  president  determined  to  organize  a strong  military  force 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Indian  country,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  towns  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Miami  and  Maumee 
Rivers.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  General  Harmar  on  the  7th  of  June,  1790,  to  plan,  in 
conjunction  with  Governor  St.  Clair,  a vigorous  expedition 
against  the  Indians  of  the  Maumee.  The  governor  was  au- 
thorized to  call  out  the  militia  and  volunteers  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania and  Kentucky  to  co-operate  with  the  Federal  troops. 
Agreeably  to  this  authority,  a requisition  was  made  by  Governor 
St.  Clair  upon  the  western  counties  of  these  states,  as  follows  : 
From  the  counties  of  Washington,  Fayette,  Westmoreland,  and 
Alleghany,  in  Pennsylvania,  five  hundred  men,  to  rendezvous 
at  M‘Mahon’s  Creek,  four  miles  below  Wheeling,  on  the  3d  of 
September  ; from  the  District  of  Kentucky,  embracing  the 
counties  of  Nelson,  Lincoln,  and  Jefferson,  three  hundred  men, 
to  rendezvous  at  Fort  Steuben,  near  “the  Falls,”  on  the  12th 
of  September  ; and  from  the  counties  of  Madison,  Mercer,  Fay- 
ette, Bourbon,  Woodford,  and  Mason,  seven  hundred  men,  to 
rendezvous  at  Fort  Washington  on  the  15th  of  September. f 

On  the  27th  of  September  the  advanced  detachments  were 
in  motion,  and  on  the  30th  the  line  of  march  was  taken  up  for 
the  towns  on  the  St.  Mary’s  River.  The  route  pursued  was  the 
“Old  War-path”  of  the  Indians  across  the  head  waters  of  the 

* See  chapters  v.  and  x.  of  this  book. 

t See  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  105, 106,  General  Order. 
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Little  Miami  and  Mad  Rivers,  where  the  villages  had  been  de- 
serted by  the  enemy.  Thence  the  march  was  directed  west- 
ward, crossing  the  Great  Miami  at  Piqua,  a few  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  Loramie’s  Creek.  Here  the  first  three  Indians 
were  seen,  and  they  appeared  to  be  spies  reconnoitering  the 
force  and  movements  of  the  army.  A small  detachment  of 
mounted  men  were  sent  in  pursuit,  who  succeeded  in  capturing 
one;  the  others  escaped.*  This  was  evidence  that  the  enemy 
were  observing  their  advance. 

From  Loramie’s  Creek  the  march  was  continued  west  of 
north,  and  on  the  west  side  of  that  stream  about  thirty  miles, 
crossing  the  head  stream  of  the  St.  Mary’s  River.  The  army 
was  now  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington, and  about  fifty  miles  from  the  principal  town  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  St.  Mary’s.  The  whole  force  consisted  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  regular  troops,  and  eleven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  volunteers  and  militia.  r 

Colonel  Hardin  and  Major  Paul  of  the  Pennsylvania  line 
were  detached  in  advance  with  six  hundred  men,  to  surprise 
and  capture  the  town  at  the  confluence.  On  the  second  day, 
October  16th,  Colonel  Hardin  approached  the  Indian  strong- 
hold, and  found  it  deserted  and  burned  by  the  savages.  The 
only  resistance  made  was  from  some  straggling  Indians,  who 
exchanged  a few  shots  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  troops. 
This  detachment  remained  four  days  encamped  at  the  village, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  General  Harmar  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  during  which  time  no  important  movement  was 
made  against  the  enemy.  The  Indians,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
making  vigorous  efforts  to  repel  the  invaders.  They  began  to 
assemble  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  and 
every  foraging  detachment  was  either  cut  off  or  driven  back. 

On  the  20th,  Colonel  Hardin,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Kentucky  militia  and  thirty  regulars,  was  detached  to  surprise 
and  destroy  an  Indian  town  on  the  St.  Mary’s,  six  miles  above 
the  confluence.  This  detachment  marched  without  interrup- 
tion until  within  half  a mile  of  the  town,  when  suddenly  they 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  several  hundred  Indians  in 
ambuscade,  concealed  by  the  high  grass  and  brushwood  on 
each  side  of  the  path  in  the  margin  of  the  prairie.  The  march- 
ing column  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a destructive  fire  from 
* American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  105,  106. 
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the  concealed  enemy,  and,  being  thrown  into  confusion,  the 
militia  fled  precipitately.  The  regulars  maintained  their  posi- 
tion with  the  utmost  courage,  defending  themselves  with  the 
bayonet  as  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them  with  the  tomahawk, 
until  nearly  the  whole  number  were  killed.  Two  privates  and 
two  officers  escaped  the  massacre  by  concealing  themselves 
behind  logs  in  an  adjacent  swamp.  Twenty-three  regulars 
were  killed  upon  the  ground,  and  several  others  in  their  re- 
treat. Ten  of  the  militia  were  killed,  and  others  wounded. 

General  Harmar,  alarmed  at  this  foreboding  of  disaster,  re- 
solved to  take  up  the  line  of  march  for  Fort  Washington.  On 
the  following  morning  he  broke  up  his  encampment,  and  march- 
ed eight  miles  on  the  retrograde  route,  when  he  encamped  for 
the  night.  While  at  this  place,  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  Indians  had  taken  possession  of  the  town  immediately  after 
it  had  been  evacuated  by  the  army.  Colonel  Hardin,  morti- 
fied with  his  repent  disaster,  and  in  hopes  of  retrieving  his  mil- 
itary character,  solicited  permission  once  more  to  give  the  In- 
dians battle,  and  to  drive  them  from  the  town.  Permission 
was  granted,  and  he  was  dispatched  with  six  hundred  militia, 
and  sixty  regulars  under  Major  Fontaine,  to  attack  the  town. 
The  attack  was  made  with  skill  and  great  courage ; but  the 
Indians  had  arranged  matters  to  complete  his  discomfiture. 
At  first  they  made  a strong  show  of  resistance,  and  then  fell 
back  across  the  Maumee,  and  retreated  up  the  St.  Joseph’s, 
drawing  the  militia  after  them,  and  leaving  the  regulars  to  be 
overpowered  by  superior  numbers  in  the  rear.  The  militia 
continued  the  pursuit  for  nearly  two  miles,  when,  unable  to 
bring  them  to  an  engagement,  they  retired.  In  the  mean  time, 
two  ambuscades  had  been  laid ; one  to  fall  upon  the  regulars 
after  they  had  been  abandoned  by  the  militia,  and  another  to 
intercept  the  militia  on  their  return.  The  plan  succeeded  to 
their  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  militia  had  pressed  on 
after  the  retiring  Indians,  heedless  of  danger,  while  the  regu- 
lars on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  were  attacked  by  an  over- 
whelming number  of  savages,  who  rushed  furiously  upon  them 
with  the  tomahawk  and  war-club.  They  fought  with  despe- 
rate courage,  defending  themselves  with  the  bayonet  until  nearly 
every  man  was  killed.  Lieutenant-colonel  Wyllis  and  Major 
Fontaine  fell  valiantly  fighting,  the  latter  pierced  by  eighteen 
balls ; and  around  them  laid  the  bodies  of  fifty  of  their  brave 
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men.  The  militia  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Joseph’s  were  se- 
verely harassed  in  their  return  by  the  Indians  in  ambuscade 
upon  elevated  ground  near  their  path.  The  whole  loss  of  the 
militia  under  Colonel  Hardin  was  one  hundred  privates  and  ten 
officers  killed,  besides  the  wounded.*  Only  eight  of  the  reg- 
ulars survived. 

Thus  terminated  the  whole  of  General  Harmar’s  operations 
against  the  northwestern  savages  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mau- 
mee. In  two  disastrous  enterprises,  conducted  by  Colonel 
Hardin,  he  had  lost  in  one  week  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  men  killed,  besides  about  forty  wounded,  leaving 
no  evidence  of  more  than  about  fifty  Indians  destroyed.  The 
town  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph’s  and  St.  Mary’s, 
known  as  “ Girty’s  Town,”  and  which  was  consumed  by  the 
savages,  contained  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  cabins.  The 
entire  injury  sustained  by  the  Indians  was  trivial  compared  to 
the  number  of  troops  in  the  field  and  the  loss  of  life  sustained 
by  the  Americans. 

A portion  of  the  orders  to  General  Harmar,  which  were 
utterly  neglected  after  his  disasters  on  the  St.  Mary’s,  required 
him  to  advance  westward  from  the  Maumee  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Wea  towns  upon  the  Upper  Wabash,  as  well  as  others 
upon  Eel  River,  noted  as  the  residence  of  several  hostile  bands 
which  had  been  active  in  their  incursions  against  the  frontier 
population  upon  the  Ohio ; yet,  gratified  in  his  reverses  by  the 
slightest  success,  and  fearful  of  other  disasters,  he  ordered  an 
immediate  retreat,  consoling  himself  with  the  reflection  “ that 
we  are  able  to  lose  ten  men  to  their  one also,  that  one  great 
object  of  the  expedition  had  been  accomplished  in  “ the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Miami  towns.”  The  retrograde  march  was  imme- 
diately commenced  for  Fort  Washington,  leaving  the  slain 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  unburied,  and  having  the  savages  in  his 
rear  almost  to  the  Ohio. 

The  campaign  of  1790,  instead  of  producing  a salutary  re- 
straint upon  the  savages,  served  only  to  provoke  them,  and 
render  them  more  confident  and  daring.  During  the  winter 
and  spring,  war  parties  continued  their  incursions  against  the 
unprotected  settlements  near  the  Ohio  River,  from  Fort  Pitt 
down  to  the  “ Falls,”  while  marauding  parties  infested  the 

* Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  194.  Marshall’s  Kentucky,  vol.  i.,  p.  364,  365.  Atwater’s 
Ohio,  p.  135. 
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banks  of  the  river,  greatly  interrupting  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  settlements. 

[A.D.  1791.]  For  the  restraint  of  the  savages  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  exposed  frontiers,  until  the  Federal  government 
could  concentrate  a strong  force  for  the  effectual  chastisement 
of  the  hostile  tribes,  General  Charles  Scott,  of  Kentucky,  was 
authorized  to  organize  and  equip  a volunteer  brigade  of  mount- 
ed riflemen,  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
to  be  sent  against  the  tribes  located  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Wabash. 

The  volunteers  began  to  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of  Ken- 
tucky River  about  the  middle  of  May.  On  the  23d,  having 
crossed  the  Ohio  with  his  whole  command,  General  Scott  took 
up  the  line  of  march  upon  the  route  leading  to  the  Miami  towns, 
until  he  crossed  the  St.  Mary’s,  when,  suddenly  changing  his 
course  toward  the  west,  after  a rapid  march  he  succeeded  in 
surprising  several  towns  upon  the  Wabash  and  Eel  Rivers. 
On  the  2d  of  June  the  expedition  had  destroyed  several  large 
towns,  and  laid  waste  extensive  fields  of  growing  corn,  and 
otherwise  pavaged  the  country. 

On  the  14th  of  June  the  expedition  returned  to  Kentucky, 
without  the  loss  of  a single  man  killed,  and  having  only  five 
wounded.  In  the  campaign,  the  troops  had  encountered  the 
savages  in  numerous  skirmishes,  killing  no  less  than  thirty-two 
warriors,  and  taking  fifty-eight  prisoners,  including  women 
and  children.* 

Meantime,  the  Federal  government  had  made  provision  for 
a second  invasion  of  the  Miami  country  with  a strong  force, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  St.  Clair,  who  was 
actively  engaged  in  Kentucky,  making  preparations  for  the 
contemplated  campaign,  preparatory  to  the  arrival  of  new  lev- 
ies of  regular  troops  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  New  Jersey.  While  these  preparations  were  in  progress, 
General  St.  Clair  organized  a volunteer  mounted  expedition, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  and  thirty  men,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Wilkinson,  for  the  destruction  of  several  large  towns 
upon  Eel  River. 

On  the  first  of  August,  Colonel  Wilkinson  left  Fort  Wash- 
ington with  his  command,  and  marched  with  a bold  feint  to- 
ward the  Miami  towns,  until  he  reached  St.  Mary’s  River, 

* See  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  121. 
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when  he  marched  rapidly  to  the  northwest  and  west,  crossing 
the  head  streams  of  the  Wabash,  and  coming  suddenly  upon 
the  towns  on  Eel  River  and  other  northern  tributaries  of  the 
Wabash.  Having  destroyed  several  towns,  together  with 
their  fine  fields  of  corn,  on  the  Eel  River  and  Tippecanoe,  the 
expedition  set  out  on  their  return  to  Fort  Washington  with 
thirty-four  prisoners,  having  lost  two  men  killed  and  one 
wounded.  Eight  Indians  had  been  killed.  In  this  campaign, 
much  of  the  Wabash  and  Weatanon  country  had  been  overrun 
and  ravaged,  the  troops  having  traveled  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  when  they  reached  Fort  Washington,  on  the  23d  of  Au- 
gust. » 

Early  in  September  the  new  levies  from  the  East  arrived  at 
Fort  Washington,  and  soon  afterward  the  arrival  of  the  volun- 
teers and  militia  from  the  western  country  increased  the  entire 
force  under  General  St.  Clair  to  two  thousand  men,  including 
cavalry  and  artillery.* 

At  the  head  of  this  force,  the  general  commenced  his 
march  from  Fort  Washington  on  the  3d  of  October,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Fort  Hamilton,  an  advanced  post  on  the  Miami, 
twenty  miles  from  Fort  Washington.  Having  received  a 
small  addition  of  three  hundred  militia  from  Kentucky,  he  pro- 
ceeded northward  twenty  miles  further,  and  erected  another 
stockade,  called  Fort  St.  Clair.  Twenty  miles  further  he  erect- 
ed Fort  Jefferson;  each  of  which  was  furnished  with  a suita- 
ble garrison.  About  this  time  a company  of  sixty  Kentucky 
militia  deserted  and  returned  home.  After  these  reductions, 
the  whole  force  of  General  St.  Clair  was  less  than  eighteen 
hundren  men,  with  which  he  continued  his  march  for  the  Mi- 
ami towns.  He  had  now  reached  a champaign  country,  which 
was  frequently  wet,  and  heavily  timbered.  The  roads  were 
poor,  and  with  great  labor  the  baggage-wagons  and  artillery 
were  slowly  advanced  on  the  route,  while  the  infantry  pro- 
ceeded with  scarcely  less  difficulty. 

On  the  24th  of  October  the  army  was  about  ninety  miles 
from  Fort  Washington.  The  advance  was  slow  and  tedious  ; 
desertions  were  frequent;  and  at  last,  on  the  31st,  sixty  men 
deserted  in  a body,  and  set  out  on  their  return  march.  All 
efforts  to  restore  them  to  their  duties  having  failed,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Hamtramck  was  dispatched  with  a strong  detach- 

* American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  136,  137. 
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ment  in  pursuit  of  the  deserters,  reducing  the  main  army  to 
little  more  than  fourteen  hundred  men.  After  the  arrival  of 
a company  of  about  sixty  men  from  Kentucky,  under  Captain 
Ellis,  the  general  pursued  his  march.  Provisions  and  forage 
became  scarce,  and  many  of  the  horses  began  to  fail,  which 
still  further  retarded  the  progress  of  the  army,  while  the  In- 
dians began  to  make  their  appearance  in  small  detachments, 
hovering  upon  the  flanks  of  the  advancing  column. 

On  the  3d  of  November  the  army  encamped  in  a wooded 
plain  among  the  sources  of  a Wabash  tributary,  upon  the  banks 
of  several  small  creeks,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Miami 
towns.*  The  winter  had  already  commenced,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  three  inches  deep. 

Next  morning,  November  4th,  just  before  sunrise,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  troops  had  been  dismissed  from  parade,  the 
Indians  made  a furious  attack  upon  the  militia,  whose  camp 
was  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  advance  of  the  main  camp  of 
the  regular  troops.  The  militia  immediately  gave  way,  and 
fled  with  great  precipitation  and  disorder,  with  the  Indians  in 
close  pursuit;  and, rushing  through  the  camp,  they  threw  the 
battalions  of  Majors  Butler  and  Clark  into  confusion.  The  ut- 
most exertion  of  those  officers  failed  to  restore  complete  order. 
The  Indians,  pressing  close  upon  the  militia,  immediately  en- 
gaged Butler’s  command  with  great  intrepidity  and  fury.  The 
attack  soon  became  general  both  in  the  front  and  second  lines, 
but  the  weight  of  the  enemy’s  fire  was  directed  against  the  cen- 
ter of  each  line,  where  the  artillery  was  stationed.  Such  was 
the  intensity  of  the  enemy’s  fire,  that  the  men  were  repeat- 
edly driven  from  their  guns  with  great  loss.  Confusion  was 
spreading  among  the  troops,  from  the  great  numbers  who  were 
constantly  falling,  while  no  impression  was  made  by  their  fire 
upon  the  enemy.  “ At  length  resort  was  had  to  the  bayonet. 
Colonel  Darke  was  ordered  to  charge  with  part  of  the  second 
line,  and  endeavor  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  This 
order  was  executed  with  great  spirit.  The  Indians  instantly 
gave  way,  and  were  driven  back  three  or  four  hundred  yards  ; 
but,  for  want  of  a sufficient  number  of  riflemen  to  pursue  this 
advantage,  they  soon  rallied,  and  the  troops  were  obliged  in 
turn  to  fall  back.  At  this  moment  the  Indians  had  entered  our 
camp  by  the  left  flank,  having  driven  back  the  troops  that  were 

* American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  136,  137. 
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posted  there.  Another  charge  was  made  here  by  the  second 
regiment,  Butler’s  and  Clark’s  battalions,  with  equal  effect,  and 
it  was  repeated  several  times,  and  always  with  success  ; but  in 
each  charge  several  men  were  lost,  and  particularly  the  offi- 
cers ; which,  with  raw  troops,  was  a loss  altogether  irremedi- 
able.”* In  the  last  charge  Major  Butler  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  every  officer  of  the  second  regiment  fell  except 
three.  The  artillery  being  now  silenced,  and  all  the  officers 
killed  except  Captain  Ford,  who  was  severely  wounded,  and 
more  than  half  the  army  having  fallen,  it  became  necessary  to 
make  a retreat,  if  possible.  This  was  immediately  done,  while 
Major  Clark  protected  the  rear  with  his  battalion.  The  retreat 
was  precipitous  : it  was  a perfect  flight.  The  camp  and  artillery 
were  abandoned ; not  a horse  was  alive  to  draw  the  cannon. 
The  men,  in  their  flight  and  consternation,  threw  away  their 
arms  and  accoutrements  after  pursuit  had  ceased,  and  the  road 
was  strewed  with  them  for  more  than  four  miles.  The  rout 
continued  to  Fort  Jefferson,  twenty-nine  miles.  The  action  be- 
gan half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  the  retreat  commenced  at  half 
past  nine  o’clock,  and  the  remnant  of  the  army  reached  Fort 
Jefferson  just  after  sunset.  The  savages  continued  the  pursuit 
for  four  miles,  when,  fortunately,  they  returned  to  the  scene  of 
action  for  scalps  and  plunder. 

The  slain  were  left  with  the  wounded  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, both  alike  subject  to  the  mercy  of  the  infuriate  savages,  who 
tomahawked  and  scalped  them  indiscriminately.  Some  who 
were  taken  prisoners  in  the  fight  were  afterward  burned  at  the 
stake. 

The  detachment  at  Fort  Jefferson  was  insufficient  to  restore 
the  former  numerical  strength  of  the  army,  as  it  was  previous 
to  the  attack  on  the  4th,  and  a large  number  of  those  who  had 
escaped  were  without  arms,  and  were  useless  as  soldiers. 

In  this  most  disastrous  battle,  thirty-eight  commissioned  of- 
ficers were  killed  on  the  field.  Six  hundred  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  were  either  killed  or  missing.  Among 
the  wounded  were  twenty-one  commissioned  officers,  and  two 
hundred  and  forty-two  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 
Many  of  the  wounded  died  subsequently  of  their  wounds.  The 
Indian  loss  did  not  exceed  sixty  warriors  killed.f 

* American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  137. 
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The  grand  error  in  this  campaign  was  the  impolicy  of  urging 
forward  on  a dangerous  service,  far  into  the  Indian  country,  an 
army  of  raw  troops,  who  were  unwilling  to  enter  upon  the 
campaign,  as  was  fully  evinced  by  frequent  desertions  as  they 
approached  the  hostile  towns.  The  army  was  fatally  reduced 
by  the  detachment  sent  to  overtake  the  deserters  from  the  Ken- 
tucky militia  ; and  General  St.  Clair  himself  was  quite  infirm, 
and  often  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  commander-in-chief. 
On  the  fatal  day  of  the  defeat,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  be 
mounted  upon  his  horse,  either  from  physical  infirmity  or  cul- 
pable intemperance. 

The  Indians  engaged  in  this  terrible  battle  comprised  about 
nine  hundred  warriors.  Among  them  were  about  four  hundred 
Shawanese,  commanded  by  Blue  Jacket,  and  chiefly  from  the 
waters  of  the  Wabash.  The  remainder  were  commanded  by 
Little  Turtle  and  Buckongahelas,  consisting  of  Delawares,  Wy- 
andots,  Potawatamies,  and  Mingoes.  The  Delawares  alone 
numbered  nearly  four  hundred  warriors,  who  fought  with  great 
fury.  On  the  ground,  during  the  battle,  were  seen  several  Brit- 
ish officers  in  full  uniform  from  Detroit,  who  had  come  to  wit- 
ness the  strife  which  they  had  instigated.*  Simon  Girty  com- 
manded a party  of  Wyandots. 

Among  the  camp-followers  in  this  campaign  were  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  women,  of  whom  fifty-six  were  killed 
during  the  carnage ; the  remainder  were  chiefly  captured  by 
the  Indians.f 

The  army  made  but  little  delay  at  Fort  Jefferson ; but,  leav- 
ing the  wounded  in  charge  of  a suitable  garrison,  the  main  body 
advanced  eagerly  toward  Fort  Washington,  where  it  arrived 
with  its  broken  detachment  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  No- 
vember. Such  was  the  terror  and  the  consternation  with 
which  the  troops  had  been  impressed,  that  the  sentinels  at  Fort 
Jefferson  repeatedly  deserted  their  posts  and  escaped. 

Thus  terminated  the  disastrous  campaign  of  General  St.  Clair, 
who  returned  ingloriously  to  the  civil  administration  of  his  gov- 
ernment, surrounded  with  a cloud  of  public  indignation,  which 
was  not  wholly  dispelled  during  his  subsequent  life. 

[A.D.  1792.]  Early  in  January  he  set  out  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  in  order  to  vindicate  himself  before  the  Federal 

* See  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  243-489. 
t Atwater’s  Ohio,  p.  142. 
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government,  leaving  Colonel  James  Wilkinson  in  command  at 
Fort  Washington.  A committee  of  Congress,  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate his  conduct  during  the  campaign,  after  a full  inves- 
tigation acquitted  him  of  all  censure  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

During  the  absence  of  General  St.  Clair,  Colonel  Wilkinson, 
who  had  been  commissioned  colonel  of  the  second  regiment  of 
United  States  infantry,  assumed  the  command  of  the  north- 
western army. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  General  St.  Clair,  Colonel  Wil- 
kinson, with  a detachment  of  regulars,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  militia  commanded  by  Major  Gano,  proceeded  to  re- 
lieve Fort  Jefferson.  From  that  post  he  advanced  to  the  scene 
of  the  late  disastrous  defeat,  where  he  collected  more  than 
two  hundred  muskets  and  one  piece  of  artillery,  which  had 
been  left  on  the  field  by  the  savages. 

The  Indian  war  had  now  become  a matter  of  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  whole  United  States,  and  the  inefficient  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  Federal  authorities  heretofore  for  its  suc- 
cessful termination  had  met  with  but  one  indignant  response 
from  the  whole  West.  The  war  having  assumed  a national 
character,  the  people  of  the  West  as  well  as  those  of  the  nation 
at  large,  no  less  than  the  country’s  honor,  required  some  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  defense  of  the  frontier  people,  and  such 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  nation  as  should  signally  retrieve 
the  disgrace  of  these  repeated  disasters. 

At  the  urgent  recommendation  of  President  Washington, 
Congress  at  length  authorized  the  enlistment  of  three  additional 
regiments  of  infantry,  and  one  complete  squadron,  two  thousand 
of  cavalry,  for  a term  of  three  years’  service,  or  until  peace 
should  finally  be  extorted  from  the  Indians. 

While  these  levies  were  organizing  and  concentrating  upon 
the  Ohio  River  for  the  humiliation  of  the  hostile  savages,  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne,  a distinguished  officer  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  north- 
western army.  The  new  levies  were  to  rendezvous  at  Fort 
Pitt  and  other  posts  on  the  Ohio,  preparatory  to  an  early  cam- 
paign during  the  following  year. 

Meantime,  Colonel  Wilkinson,  commanding  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington under  the  instructions  of  the  president,  had  made  fre- 
quent overtures  of  peace  to  the  hostile  tribes.  But  the  sav- 
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ages  treated  with  disdain  every  attempt  at  negotiation,  and 
repeatedly  put  to  death  such  as  ventured  to  bear  his  dis- 
patches. 

After  the  failure  of  several  messages  from  Colonel  Wilkinson 
to  the  inimical  bands  during  the  spring  of  1792,  in  June  he  de- 
termined, at  the  desire  of  the  president,  to  send  a formal  em- 
bassy by  an  officer  of  rank,  authorized  to  make  preliminary  ar- 
rangements for  a general  treaty  of  pacification  with  all  the 
confederate  tribes  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  For  this 
hazardous  mission,  he  selected  Major  Truman  as  the  bearer 
of  dispatches  from  the  commander  of  the  army,  and  a peace- 
talk  from  the  president,  under  the  protection  of  a flag  of  truce. 
Willing  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  country  even  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  Major  Truman  set  out  upon  his  dangerous  mission, 
accompanied  by  a French  interpreter,  and  one  other  attendant 
in  the  capacity  of  a servant  boy.  On  his  route  to  the  Indian 
towns,  he  fell  in  with  two  Indian  warriors,  who,  affecting  to 
apprehend  danger  by  the  inequality  of  numbers,  proposed  to 
leave  the  camp  during  the  night.  To  quiet  their  apprehen- 
sion on  that  point,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  professed  ob- 
ject, Major  Truman  permitted  himself  to  be  tied,  so  as  to  leave 
the  two  parties  equal  without  him.  But  no  sooner  was  he  con- 
fined by  his  bonds,  than  the  treacherous  savages  took  occasion 
to  shoot  his  two  companions,  after  which  he  was  dispatched 
with  the  tomahawk. 

At  a subsequent  period,  Colonel  Hardin  and  Captain  Hen- 
dricks, having  been  sent  for  the  same  object,  were  in  like  man- 
ner killed  by  the  Indians.* 

The  medals,  speeches,  and  papers  in  their  possession  were 
delivered  by  the  Indians  to  the  officers  of  the  British  garrison 
at  the  “ Rapids”  of  the  Maumee,  and  by  them  transmitted  to 
the  commandant  at  Detroit.  Other  papers,  taken  from  some 
of  the  flag  parties  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  were 
carried  to  the  Wabash.  M.  Vigo,  from  Vincennes,  on  the  3d 
of  July,  reported  at  Fort  Washington  that  a flag  party  of  four 
had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  that 
from  them  the  Indians  had  obtained  a great  many  papers,  among 
which  was  “ a great  and  good  talk  from  a great  chief.”f 

During  the  year  1792,  the  advanced  posts  of  Fort  St.Clair 
and  Fort  Jefferson  were  occupied  by  the  regular  troops  and 

* American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  243.  t Ibidem,  p.  238. 
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detachments  of  militia,  as  a restraint  upon  the  advance  of  hos- 
tile Indians  against  the  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  the  “ Mi- 
ami Purchase.”  These  advanced  garrisons  were  frequently 
assailed  by  the  savages,  who  lurked  in  the  vicinity  to  observe 
and  cut  off  communication  with  Fort  Washington,  or  to  cap- 
ture the  supplies  forwarded  for  their  use.  Skirmishes  with 
detachments  of  regular  troops  or  militia  passing  to  the  relief 
of  these  posts  were  common  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Among  the  skirmishes  of  this  kind  we  may  enumerate  one 
on  the  6th  of  November,  in  which  Major  John  Adair,  with  one 
hundred  Kentucky  militia,  was  attacked  near  Fort  St.  Clair  by 
a large  body  of  Indians  under  Little  Turtle,  and  after  a severe 
skirmish  was  compelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  six  men 
killed,  besides  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pack-horses 
and  all  their  camp  equipage.  The  Indian  loss  was  six  warri- 
ors killed. 

Several  of  the  Indian  parties  which  harassed  the  advanced 
posts  and  infested  the  frontier  settlements  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1792  were  led  or  planned  by  Simon  Girty,  a rene- 
gade Pennsylvanian  in  the  British  service.  During  this  year 
he  had  been  exceedingly  active  in  his  operations  among  all  the 
northwestern  as  well  as  the  southern  tribes,  to  rouse  them 
against  the  American  people.  Under  the  direction  of  Alexan- 
der M‘Key,  Indian  agent  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  he  had  vis- 
ited numerous  tribes,  and  had  sent  emissaries  and  presents  to 
the  Creeks  of  Western  Georgia,  and  to  other  portions  of  the 
southern  nations,  urging  them  to  the  conflict.  It  was  during 
this  year  that  Girty,  exulting  in  his  success,  declared  that  when 
the  next  campaign  opened  the  United  States  would  find  seven- 
teen nations  arrayed  in  arms  against  them,  and  that,  in  his  rude 
phraseology,  “ he  would  raise  all  hell  to  prevent  a peace.”* 

During  the  months  of  November  and  December,  the  new 
levies  from  the  East  were  arriving  at  Pittsburgh,  on  their  way 
to  the  seat  of  war.  Such  as  arrived  were  placed  in  winter 
quarters  on  the  Ohio,  about  twenty  miles  below  Pittsburgh, 
where  they  remained  until  spring,  when  they  were  quartered 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Washington  and  at  the  advanced  posts 
toward  the  Miami  towns. 

[A.D.  1793.]  Early  in  April  General  Wayne  began  to  con- 
centrate his  troops  and  military  supplies  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 

* American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  238-243. 
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Washington,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  his  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  But  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  perceived  that  the  period  for  active  operations  would 
be  passed  ere  the  arrival  of  the  whole  complement  of  the  new 
levies.  The  recruiting  officers  in  many  places  had  encounter- 
ed much  difficulty  in  filling  their  rolls,  on  account  of  the  preju- 
dice which  existed  against  the  dangerous  character  of  the  serv- 
ice, which  had  already  proved  so  disastrous  to  two  armies. 

During  this  unavoidable  delay,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  re- 
newing overtures  of  peace  with  the  Indian  foe  ; but  the  sav- 
ages disdainfully  rejected  not  only  all  his  proposals,  but  those 
made  by  commissioners  from  the  president. 

At  length,  finding  all  his  efforts  to  reconcile  the  savages  in- 
effectual, he  began,  in  September,  to  advance  his  forces  toward 
the  seat  of  the  Indian  power  upon  the  branches  of  the  Maumee. 
Having  proceeded  about  eighty  miles  northward  from  Fort 
Washington,  he  took  up  his  position  for  the  winter,  and  erect- 
ed a strongly-fortified  camp,  which  he  called  “ Fort  Green- 
ville.’’ This  position  was  about  six  miles  in  advance  of  Fort 
Jefferson,  near  the  bank  of  Greenville  Creek,  a western  tribu- 
tary of  the  Great  Miami,  and  near  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Greenville,  in  Darke  county,  Ohio. 

During  the  winter  the  Indians  were  active  in  their  demon- 
strations against  the  troops,  as  well  as  against  the  frontier  set- 
tlements in  the  rear  of  the  army,  even  to  Fort  Washington. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  a detachment  of  ninety  men,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Lowry  and  Ensign  Boyd,  conducting 
a quantity  of  provisions  and  military  stores  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington, was  attacked  early  in  the  morning  by  a superior  force 
of  savages,  seven  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  St.  Clair.  After  a 
severe  skirmish,  both  officers  were  killed,  and  the  detachment 
retreated  to  Fort  St.  Clair,  leaving  thirteen  of  their  number  on 
the  field,  together  with  seventy  horses  and  the  stores  in  twenty- 
one  wagons,  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  number 
killed  was  fifteen.  The  wagons  and  a large  portion  of  their 
contents  were  subsequently  recovered.* 

On  the  24th  of  October,  General  Charles  Scott,  with  one 
thousand  mounted  riflemen  from  Kentucky,  arrived  at  Green- 
ville ; but  as  all  active  operations  were  deferred  until  the  close 

* American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  361,  General  W ayne’s  Dispatches, 
Official  Report. 
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of  winter,  lie  returned  with  his  command  to  Kentucky  until 
the  following  spring.* 

During  the  winter  the  scouting  parties  of  General  Wayne, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Major  Simon  Kenton,  ascertained 
that  the  Indians  were  concentrating  in  great  force  on  the  Mau- 
mee, below  the  mouth  of  the  Au  Glaize,  and  were  active  in  their 
preparations  to  meet  their  invaders.f  The  general  became  ful- 
ly convinced  that  he  should  encounter  the  most  obstinate  resist- 
ance from  the  combined  savages,  and  he  made  his  movements 
accordingly. 

Nor  had  the  British  authorities  in  Canada  failed  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the  savages,  while  they  encour- 
aged them  in  a vigorous  resistance,  under  the  assurances  of  a 
probable  co-operation  of  the  British  arms  before  the  close  of 
the  contest. 

In  the  autumn  of  1793,  Lord  Dorchester  had  issued  a proc- 
lamation to  the  western  savages,  in  which  he  declared  that, 
“ from  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
push  forward,  act,  and  talk,  I should  not  be  surprised  if  we  are 
at  war  with  them  in  the  course  of  the  present  year : if  so,  a 
line  will  have  to  be  drawn  by  the  warriors.”  The  same  fall 
Governor  Simcoe  advanced  from  Detroit  to  the  foot  of  the 
“ Maumee  Rapids,”  with  three  companies  of  British  troops,  to 
occupy  and  erect  a military  post  at  that  place,  ostensibly  to 
protect  Detroit  from  the  advance  of  the  American  army,  which 
was  about  to  invade  the  Indian  country. J This  was  the  first 
occupation  of  Fort  Miami  since  its  capture  by  the  Indians  at 
the  beginning  of  Pontiac’s  war,  in  1763. 

[A.D.  1794.]  The  summer  of  1794,  until  near  the  last  of 
July,  was  spent  in  active  preparations  by  the  commander-in- 
chief for  his  advance  against  the  combined  savages.  During 
this  time,  the  general  was  indefatigable  in  completing  the  or- 
ganization and  discipline  of  his  troops,  and  in  providing  ample 
supplies  and  military  stores. 

The  president,  in  a military  conference  and  personal  inter- 
view with  General  Wayne  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  had  urged 
the  necessity  of  strictly  observing  certain  principles  of  tactics 
in  the  campaigns  to  be  undertaken  against  the  Indian  tribes. 

* Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  222.  t M'Donald’s  Sketches,  p.  262. 

t Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  236.  Also,  American  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  58-61,  and  72, 
73,  Boston  edition  of  1817. 
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The  most  important  of  these  were  “ a facility  of  forming  an 
order  of  battle  from  an  order  of  march,”  so  as  to  be  able  to 
resist  a sudden  attack  from  any  quarter ; also,  “ a capacity  of 
forming  a line  in  thick  woods,”  and  “ an  easy  mode  of  securing 
and  prolonging  the  flanks,  with  a line  of  extreme  open  order,” 
having  each  file  more  than  arm’s  length  asunder.  These  were 
considered  by  President  Washington  essential  points  in  a war 
with  our  northwestern  Indians ; for  no  vigilance  could  guard 
against  an  unexpected  attack  in  their  native  forests  and  defiles. 
Their  object  in  all  their  tactics  is  to  turn  the  enemy’s  flank. 
The  president  further  observes : “ The  plan  suggested  above 
presents  to  the  Indians,  in  all  their  attempts  to  turn  either  flank, 
a succession  of  fresh  troops  coming  from  the  rear  to  extend 
the  line.”  The  plan  of  fighting  regular  troops  requires  the  files 
so  close  that  the  shoulders  of  the  men  touch  each  other.  “ In 
fighting  Indians,  as  no  shock  was  to  be  given  or  received,  a 
very  open  order  was,  therefore,  attended  with  two  very  great 
advantages  : it  more  than  doubled  the  length  of  the  lines,  and 
in  charging,  which  was  an  essential  part  of  the  system,  it  gave 
more  facility  to  get  through  the  obstacles  which  an  action  in 
the  woods  always  presents.  The  camp  was' to  be  always  in 
a hollow  square,  within  which  were  to  be  placed  all  the  bag- 
gage and  cavalry,  and  sometimes  the  light  infantry  and  rifle- 
men, for  the  purpose  of  making  sallies  in  a night  attack.  Ram- 
parts of  logs  or  fallen  timber  are  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  a night  attack  until  the  troops  can  be  gotten  under 
arms.  Patrols  and  picket  guards  are  useless,  as  they  are  sure 
to  be  cut  off  by  the  savages.  A chain  of  camp  sentinels  are 
placed  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other  around  the 
camp.  The  army  is  to  be  kept  together  as  an  entire  whole, 
for  detachments  are  generally  intercepted,  or  surrounded  and 
cut  off  by  the  savages.”* 

Such  was  the  general  outline  of  the  plan  suggested  by  Wash- 
ington for  conducting  a campaign  against  the  savages  ; and 
upon  these  principles  General  Wayne  formed  his  fortified  camp 
at  Greenville,  as  well  as  his  daily  encampment,  on  the  line  of 
march  into  the  Indian  country. f The  annexed  diagram  gives 

* Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  217,  218. 

t In  the  daily  march,  suitable  ground  could  not  always  be  found  for  this  plan  in  full, 
and  the  plan  was  adhered  to  as  far  as  the  ground  would  permit.  In  regular  marches 
the  army  generally  halted  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  The  quartermasters  of 
the  several  sub-legions,  with  the  quartermaster-general,  surveyor,  and  engineer,  went 
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a tolerably  correct  representation  of  the  encampment  at  Green- 
ville. 

In  June,  a strong  detachment  of  the  army  was  advanced  to 
the  scene  of  “ St.  Clair’s  defeat.”  The  ground  was  still  strew- 
ed with  the  bleached  bones  of  the  brave  men  who  had  been 
slaughtered  nearly  three  years  before.  After  the  melancholy 
duty  of  collecting  and  interring  nearly  six  hundred  skulls,  be- 
sides other  bones,  in  one  common  grave,  the  ground  was  occu- 
pied by  the  detachment,  and  a stockade  was  immediately  com- 
menced.* A few  weeks  sufficed  to  complete  the  work,  when 
it  received  from  the  commander  the  significant  name  of  “ Fort 
Recovery.” 

The  Indians,  by  their  scouting  parties,  had  observed  this 
movement  of  the  troops,  and  impatiently  witnessed  the  erec- 
tion of  this  post  upon  the  field  of  their  triumph.  Encouraged 
by  British  agents  and  officers,  they  were  making  great  prepa- 
rations to  encounter  the  invading  foe.  The  whole  of  the  north- 
western tribes  from  New  York  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and 
many  Creek  and  Cherokee  auxiliaries,  had  contributed  their 
quota  of  warriors  to  augment  the  allied  army  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Maumee,  where  the  final  contest  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  Indian  tribes. 

Undaunted  by  the  formidable  array  preparing  against  them, 
the  savages  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  invited  the  contest.  On  the  last  day  of  June,  a large 
body  of  Indian  warriors  appeared  before  Fort  Recovery  early 
in  the  morning,  and  made  a furious  attack  upon  a detachment 
of  ninety  riflemen  and  fifty  dragoons,  under  Major  M‘Mahan, 
encamped  near  the  fort.  The  attack  soon  became  general,  ex- 
tending from  the  detachment  of  Major  M‘Mahan  to  the  whole 
garrison  in  every  direction.  The  action  was  continued  with 
great  spirit,  and  the  Indians  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
many  of  their  warriors  ; but,  rallying  their  forces,  they  renew- 
ed the  assault,  and  continued  their  efforts  without  intermission 
until  night.  Although  the  severe  fire  from  the  fort  compelled 

in  advance  with  a front  guard  and  selected  the  ground,  laid  off  the  encampment,  and 
marked  the  bounds  of  each  sub-legion,  so  that  when  the  army  arrived  the  troops  pro- 
ceeded to  pitch  their  tents.  This  done,  each  company  proceeded  to  fortify  twenty  feet 
in  front  of  its  position.  This  was  effected  by  cutting  down  trees,  trimming  off  the 
limbs,  and  putting  them  up  from  two  to  four  logs  high,  according  to  the  timber.  Gen- 
erally after  the  commencement  of  a breast-work,  the  whole  was  completed  around  the 
encampment  before  dark. — See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  392. 

* American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  294. 
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1.  Lieutenant  Massie’s  bastion. 

2.  Lieutenant  Pope’s  bastion. 

3.  Captain  Porter’s  bastion. 

4.  Captain  Ford’s  bastion. 

5.  Headquarters. 

6.  Park  of  artillery. 

7.  Second  troop  of  dragoons. 

8.  First  troop  of  dragoons. 

9.  Fourth  troop  of  dragoons. 

10.  Third  troop  of  dragoons. 


11.  Rear  gateway. 

12.  Front  gateway. 

13  and  14.  Third  sub-legion. 

15  and  16.  First  sub-legion. 

17  and  18.  Second  sub-legion. 

19  and  20.  Fourth  sub-legion. 

21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  and  28.  Pic- 
quet  guards. 

29.  Advance  guard. 

30.  Rear  guard. 
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them  subsequently  to  maintain  a respectful  distance,  they  did 
not  abandon  their  design  of  capturing  the  post.  They  were 
re-enforced  on  the  following  morning,  July  1st,  and  resumed 
the  attack  with  increased  fury  ; but  having  been  soon  repulsed, 
with  great  loss,  by  the  small  arms  and  artillery  of  the  fort,  they 
retired  from  the  contest.  Thus  the  savages  experienced  a.  sig- 
nal reverse  upon  the  same  field  where  once  they  had  been  so 
triumphantly  victorious. 

The  American  loss  in  this  attack  was  twenty-five  men  killed 
and  missing,  and  thirty  wounded.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  horses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  twenty-twro 
were  wounded. 

The  Indian  loss  in  this  attack  was  severe ; but,  as  they 
labored  almost  incessantly  during  two  nights  in  removing  their 
dead  and  wounded,  only  ten  bodies  were  found  when  they  re- 
tired. The  entire  number  engaged  in  the  attack,  as  was  sub- 
sequently ascertained,  was  nearly  fifteen  hundred,  including 
many  Canadian  French,  who,  with  blackened  faces,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  attack.  Several  British  officers  in  full  uni- 
form were  also  seen  on  the  field. 

Among  the  slain  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  were  the  gal- 
lant officers  Major  M‘Mahan,  Captain  Hartshorne,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Craig.  The  intrepid  M'Mahan  was  the  pride  of  the 
northwestern  army,  and  the  idol  of  his  soldiers.  In  honor  of 
his  heroic  defense  of  the  post,  General  Wayne,  in  his  official 
report,  proudly  refers  to  him  as  the  “ defender  of  Fort  Recov- 
ery.” 

On  the  20th  of  July,  General  Scott,  from  Kentucky,  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Recovery  with  sixteen  hundred  mounted  men, 
to  re-enforce  the  regular  army.  This  brigade  augmented  the 
whole  effective  force  to  nearly  four  thousand  men ; and  on  the 
29th,  General  Wayne  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  hos- 
tile towns  upon  the  Au  Glaize  River.  The  fourth  day  brought 
them  to  the  St.  Mary’s  River,  forty-seven  miles  from  Green- 
ville, and  twenty-four  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Recovery. 
Here,  on  the  margin  of  a beautiful  prairie,  the  legion  remained 
three  days,  erecting  a stockade  fort,  which  was  completed  on 
the  4th  of  August,  and  called  “Fort  Adams.”  It  consisted 
mainly  of  two  salient  block-houses,  connected  by  a salient  stock- 
ade, inclosing  the  quarters  of  the  troops  and  the  military  stores. 
This  post  was  left  in  command  of  Lieutenant  Underhill, with  a 
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garrison  of  one  hundred  men,  when  the  army  resumed  its 
march  for  the  Au  Glaize.* 

The  advance  was  by  regular  marches  across  the  Au  Glaize, 
and  thence  down  that  stream  through  extensive  towns  and 
fields  which  lined  its  banks  for  many  miles.  On  the  8th  of 
August  the  army  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Glaize, 
fifty-three  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Adams,  and  one  hundred 
and  three  miles  from  Greenville.  Next  day  the  general  or- 
dered the  erection  of  a strong  stockade,  immediately  at  the 
junction  of  the  Au  Glaize  and  Maumee  Rivers,  which  he  called 
“ Fort  Defiance.”  During  the  construction  of  this  fort,  the 
troops  remained  encamped  in  the  principal  Miami  village,  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  fields  of  corn,  until  the  14th,  during  which 
time  the  cavalry  scoured  the  whole  country  for  many  miles 
round,  laying  waste  the  fields  and  burning  the  deserted  towns 

On  the  15th,  such  was  the  progress  made  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  Fort  Defiance,  that  General  Wayne,  leaving  a de- 
tachment of  troops  for  its  defense,  proceeded  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army  down  the  Maumee  by  regular  marches  until 
the  18th,  when  he  encamped  near  the  head  of  the  Rapids,  forty- 
five  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Defiance,  and  within  seven  miles 
of  the  British  Fort  Miami. 

Here  he  erected  a stockade  for  the  security  of  the  baggage 
and  military  stores,  and  called  it  “ Fort  Deposit.”  The  army 
under  his  command  assembled  at  this  point  amounted  to  two 
thousand  regulars,  besides  eleven  hundred  mounted  riflemen, 
commanded  by  General  Scott.  The  troops  were  in  fine  spir 
its,  and  in  a high  state  of  discipline,  all  eager  to  be  led  against 
the  allied  savages,  who  were  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  Brit 
ish  fort,  and  within  five  miles  of  the  American  army. 

On  the  20th,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  troops  in  bat- 
tle array  advanced  toward  the  enemy.  The  line  of  battle  con- 
sisted of  three  columns : the  “ legion”  on  the  right,  next  the 
river  ; General  Todd’s  brigade  of  mounted  riflemen  on  the 
left ; and  General  Barbee’s  brigade  of  mounted  men  in  the  rear. 
Major  Price,  with  his  select  corps,  marched  in  front  as  an  ad 
vanced  detachment,  to  give  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

The  Indians  were  formed  in  three  lines,  within  supporting 
distance  of  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  a forest  which  was  in- 

* American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  203. 
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terrupted  with  prostrate  trees,  and  having  their  left  resting 
upon  the  river,  and  their  right  extending  nearly  two  miles 
into  a dense  thicket  of  brushwood.* 

In  this  order  the  army  advanced  slowly  five  miles  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  Maumee,  when  Major  Price  sent  an  express  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  with  intelligence  that  he  had  discov- 
ered the  enemy.  It  was  only  a few  minutes  afterward  when 
the  major  was  compelled  to  fall  back  from  the  heavy  fire  of  a 
large  body  of  Indians,  concealed  in  the  high  grass  and  behind 
fallen  timber.  The  action  soon  became  general,  and  the  troops 
advanced  to  their  respective  stations  in  front. 

The  Indians  immediately  began  to  extend  their  front,  ad- 
vancing their  right  into  the  brushwood  thicket,  with  the  design 
of  outflanking  the  left  of  the  American  line,  when  General 
Scott  was  ordered  to  that  quarter  with  General  Todd’s  bri- 
gade, to  turn  the  enemy’s  right  flank.  Captain  Campbell,  with 
the  legion  on  the  right,  was  ordered  to  charge  the  enemy’s  left. 
The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  but  in  the  advance  Captain 
Campbell  was  killed,  and  his  command  wras  driven  back  upon 
the  infantry.  The  infantry  were  ordered  to  advance  with 
trailed  arms,  and  rouse  the  Indians  from  their  covert  with  the 
bayonet,  and,  when  roused,  to  deliver  a well-directed  fire  upon 
their  backs,  and  follow  it  up  immediately  with  a brisk  charge, 
so  as  to  give  no  time  to  reload,  or  to  form  their  line  again. 

Such  was  the  impetuosity  of  this  charge  by  the  first  line 
of  infantry,  that  the  Indians  and  Canadians  were  driven  from 
all  their  coverts  so  rapidly,  that  only  a part  of  the  second  line 
of  General  Scott’s  mounted  battalion  could  gain  their  position 
in  time  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  battle.  The  Indians  were 
driven  through  the  thick  woods  and  fallen  timber  more  than 
two  miles  in  the  course  of  one  hour  by  less  than  half  their 
number.]- 

The  force  of  the  Indians  and  their  British  allies  was  esti- 
mated at  about  two  thousand  combatants ; the  troops  under 
General  Wayne  who  were  actually  engaged  did  not  exceed 
nine  hundred. 

The  woods  for  a considerable  distance  were  strewed  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Indians  and  their  white  allies,  the  latter 

* Butler’s  Kentucky,  p.  237. 

* American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  491.  Also,  Butler’s  Kentucky, 
p.  237,  238. 
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having  been  armed  with  British  muskets  and  bayonets.  The 
loss  of  the  American  army  on  this  occasion  was  comparatively 
small.  Of  the  legion  of  cavalry,  Captain  Robert  Mis  Campbell, 
Lieutenant  Henry  B.  Towles,  and  twenty-four  non-commission- 
ed officers  and  privates  were  killed,  and  eighty-seven  officers 
and  privates  wounded.  Of  the  dragoons  and  artillery,  three 
were  killed  and  eight  wounded.  Of  the  Kentucky  volunteers, 
seven  were  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  The  total  loss  of 
killed  and  missing,  including  eleven  who  died  of  their  wounds, 
was  forty- four  ; the  whole  number  wounded  was  one  hundred. 

In  this  campaign,  and  in  the  battle  of  August  20th,  every 
officer  and  soldier  behaved  with  that  courage  and  promptness 
which  drew  from  their  commander  the  most  unbounded  appro- 
bation. Among  the  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  for 
courage  and  intrepidity  were  Brigadier-general  Wilkinson, 
Colonel  Hamtramck,  Lieutenant  Covington,  who  cut  down  two 
savages  with  his  own  hand ; Captains  De  Butts  and  Lewis ; 
Lieutenant  Harrison,  Major  Mills,  and  Lieutenant  Webb,  who 
also  cut  down  a savage  with  his  own  hand.* 

This  battle  was  fought  in  view  of  the  British  post,  and  many 
of  the  fugitive  Indians  and  Canadians  took  refuge  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  American  troops  under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  The 
American  army  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee,  in 
sight  of  the  British  post,  for  three  days.  During  this  time,  Gen- 
eral Wayne  reconnoitered  the  fort  and  its  defenses  by  advanc- 
ing with  his  staff  within  range  of  the  guns.  The  troops  de- 
stroyed and  burned  all  houses  and  property  of  every  kind  be- 
longing to  the  Indians  and  Canadians,  as  well  as  the  house  and 
store  of  the  British  agent,  Alexander  M‘Key. 

After  the  battle,  a spirited  correspondence  was  opened  be- 
tween the  British  commandant,  Major  Campbell,  and  the  Amer- 
ican commander-in-chief.  The  former  desired  to  know  of  the 
latter  in  what  light  he  should  view  “ such  near  approaches  of 
an  American  army,  almost  within  reach  of  the  guns  of  a post 
belonging  to  his  majesty,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  ?”  General 
Wayne,  in  a tone  of  proud  defiance,  replied,  “Were  you  en- 
titled to  an  answer,  the  most  full  and  satisfactory  was  an- 
nounced to  you  from  the  muzzles  of  my  small  arms  yesterday 
morning,  in  the  action  against  hordes  of  savages  in  the  vicinity 
of  your  fort,  and  which  terminated  gloriously  for  the  American 

*■  See  General  Wayne’s  Official  Report,  Indian  Affairs,  p.  491. 
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arms  ; but  had  it  continued  until  the  Indians  were  driven  under 
the  influence  of  the  post  and  guns  you  mention,  they  would  not 
much  have  impeded  the  progress  of  the  victorious  army  under 
my  command,  as  no  such  post  was  established  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  United 
States.”  The  correspondence  was  continued  by  several  let- 
ters from  each  commander,  in  one  of  which  General  Wayne 
demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  British  post  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  troops  and 
military  stores  removed  to  the  nearest  post  occupied  by  the 
British  troops  at  the  treaty  of  1783.  The  commandant,  in  his 
reply,  observed,  “ that  the  post  would  not  be  abandoned  at  the 
summons  of  any  power  whatever  until  orders  were  received 
from  his  superiors,  or  the  fortunes  of  war  should  oblige  him.” 

Here  the  correspondence  terminated,  and  every  thing  in  view 
of  the  fort  wdiich  could  be  of  any  service  to  the  Indians  or  Brit- 
ish having  been  destroyed,  the  American  army  returned  to 
Fort  Deposit. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  battles  ever  fought  with 
the  western  Indians,  and  tended  more  than  any  other  to  humble 
the  power  and  spirit  of  the  hostile  tribes.  The  name  of  Gen- 
eral Wayne  alone  was  more  terror  to  them  than  an  army,  for 
they  looked  upon  him  as  a chief  that  never  slept,  and  whom  no 
art  could  surprise. 

The  army,  by  easy  marches,  returned  to  Fort  Defiance, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  27th  of  August,  having  laid  waste  the 
whole  adjacent  country.  The  sick  and  wounded  received  due 
attention,  and  the  regular  troops  were  employed  in  completing 
the  defenses  of  the  post.  On  the  12th  of  September,  an  ad- 
ditional glacis  and  fascines,  with  a ditch  twelve  feet  wide  and 
eight  feet  deep,  besides  four  bomb-proof  block-houses,  having 
been  completed,  the  main  army  took  up  the  line  of  march  for 
the  “ Miami  villages,”  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Mary’s  and 
St.  Joseph’s  Rivers.  A suitable  garrison  was  detailed  for  the 
defense  of  the  post  against  any  Indian  force  which  could  be 
arrayed  against  it. 

This  fort,  being  in  the  most  exposed  portion  of  the  Indian 
country,  was  completed  with  great  labor,  and  was  one  of  the 
strongest  ever  built  for  the  defense  of  the  frontier.  The  an- 
nexed diagram  represents  the  general  plan  of  the  works.* 

* Diagram  and  sketch  famished  by  John  W.  Vancleve,  of  Dayton,  June  1st,  1843. — 
See  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  387. 
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On  the  17th  the  army  encamped  at  the  Miami  villages,  for- 
ty-seven miles  above  Fort  Defiance.  The  camp  was  fortified 
as  usual,  and  the  following  day  General  Wayne  selected  the 
site  for  another  stockade  fort,  the  construction  of  which  was 
begun  on  the  24th  of  September.  On  the  23d  of  October  it 
was  completed,  and  by  Colonel  Hamtramck  called  “ Fort 
Wayne,”  in  honor  of  the  commander-in  chief. 

On  the  18th  of  October  the  cavalry  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  infantry  set  out  from  Fort  Wayne  on  their  march  for 
Greenville.  On  the  way,  a detachment  was  left  at  Loramie’s 
Creek,  seventy  miles  from  Fort  Wayne,  where  Fort  Loramie 
was  erected.  On  the  20th  of  November  the  regular  troops 
went  into  winter-quarters  at  Greenville. 

The  campaign  of  1794  put  a close  to  the  Indian  hostilities  in 
the  northwest.  The  spirit  and  power  of  the  savages  had  been 
subdued  ; their  country  had  been  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword ; 
their  houses  and  their  fields  were  destroyed  ; their  supplies 
consumed ; their  hopes  of  checking  the  advance  of  the  white 
population  had  been  blasted  ; and  now,  fearing  the  power  of 
the  United  States,  they  soon  began  to  evince  a disposition  to 
enter  into  amicable  negotiations  for  a permanent  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  urged  by 
the  British  agents. 

At  each  angle  of  the  fort  was  a block -house.  The  one  next  the  Maumee  is  marked 
A,  having  port-holes,  B B B,  on  three  exterior  sides,  and  a door,  D,  and  a chimney,  C, 
on  the  interior  side.  A line  of  pickets  on  each  side  of  the  fort  connected  the  block- 
houses by  their  nearest  angles.  Outside  the  pickets  and  around  the  block-houses  was 
a glacis,  or  wall  of  earth,  eight  feet  thick,  sloping  upward  and  outward  from  the  foot 
of  the  pickets,  supported  by  a log  wall  on  the  sides  of  the  ditch,  and  by  fascines,  or  a 
wall  of  fagots,  next  the  Au  Glaize.  The  ditch,  twelve  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  deep, 
surrounded  the  whole  work,  except  on  the  side  next  the  Au  Glaize.  Diagonal  pickets, 
eleven  feet  long  and  one  foot  apart,  were  secured  to  the  log  wall,  and  projected  over 
the  ditch.  Gate-ways,  EE.  A bank  of  earth  left,  four  feet  wide,  for  a passage  across 
the  ditch,  F.  A falling  gate,  or  draw-bridge,  across  the  ditch,  G.  Officers’  quarters, 
H.  Store-houses,  I.  Two  lines  of  pickets  converged  toward  L,  a ditch  eight  feet 
deep  leading  to  the  river,  as  a covert  way  for  water.  Small  sand-bar  at  the  point  M. 


■ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ADVANCE  OF  THE  WHITE  POPULATION  INTO  THE  NORTHWESTERN 
TERRITORY. ADMISSION  OF  THE  “ STATE  OF  OHIO”  INTO  THE 

FEDERAL  UNION. A.D.  1795  TO  1804. 

Argument. — Security  of  the  frontier  Population  after  the  Treaty  of  Greenville. — Am- 
icable Intercourse  with  the  Indians. — Emigrants  advance  upon  the  Muskingum,  Sci- 
oto, and  Miami  Rivers. — Population  of  Northwestern  Territory  in  1796. — Of  Cincin- 
nati in  1797. — Population  advances  into  the  Virginia  Military  District. — Nathaniel 
Massie,  Pioneer  of  Scioto  Valley. — Cliillicothe  first  Settled. — Tribute  to  Memoiy  of 
Massie. — First  Mail-route  opened  from  Wheeling  to  Limestone. — Population  ad- 
vances to  the  “Western  Reserve.” — “County  of  Wayne”  organized. — Old  French 
Settlements  near  Detroit. — Traits  of  Character  in  French  Population. — Retrospect 
of  Northwestern  Territory  in  1796. — Extension  of  Settlements  up  the  Scioto  and 
Muskingum  Valleys. — “Adams  County”  organized. — “Ross  County”  organized. — 
Condition  of  Chillicothe  in  1798. — Extreme  Settlements  north  of  Chillicothe. — Her- 
man Blannerhasset  emigrates  to  Ohio  in  1798. — His  Traits  of  Character. — Blanner- 
hasset’s  Island. — Steubenville  laid  off  and  settled. — Territorial  Population  in  1798. — 
Second  Grade  of  Government  assumed. — First  Territorial  Legislature. — Public  Sur- 
veys.— Counties  of  Trumbull  and  Fairfield  organized. — Belmont  County  organized. — 
Indiana  Territory  organized  into  a separate  Government. — Congress  authorizes  a 
Convention  to  form  a State  Constitution. — Convention  assembles  and  adopts  a Con- 
stitution.— “State  of  Ohio”  admitted  into  the  Union. — State  Government  organized 
March  1st,  1803. — Character  and  Merits  of  Governor  St.  Clair.— New  Counties  organ- 
ized.— Governors  of  Ohio. — Subsequent  Increase  of  Population  and  Extension  of 
Civil  Government. — Population  in  1840. — Character  of  Emigration  to  Ohio. 

[A.D.  1795.]  The  treaty  of  Greenville  was  hailed  with  joy 
throughout  the  West ; in  Kentucky,  Western  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, no  less  than  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The 
whole  western  population  of  these  states  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  peace  and  security  of  the  frontier,  for  all  had  partici- 
pated in  the  dangers  and  privations  incident  to  the  state  of  hos- 
tilities which  had  called  forth  the  previous  unfortunate  cam- 
paigns into  the  Indian  country. 

Several  months  before  the  treaty,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Indian  tribes  had  been  anxious  for  peace,  and  had  discontinued 
their  incursions  against  the  Ohio  border  ; yet  the  exposed  set- 
tlements in  the  Northwestern  Territory  were  not  altogethei 
secure  from  outrages  committed  by  a few  desperate  malcon- 
tents, belonging  chiefly  to  the  Shawanese  nation.  The  appre- 
hension of  danger  from  such  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  population  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  ot  forts, 
stations,  and  stockades.  But  no  sooner  had  the  treaty  of 
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Greenville  been  concluded,  than  the  frontier  inhabitants,  in 
conscious  security,  began  to  advance ; while  the  Indians,  re- 
lieved from  the  toils  and  privations  of  war,  confidently  ap- 
proached the  settlements,  anxious  to  open  a friendly  inter- 
course and  trade  in  the  sale  of  their  furs,  peltries,  and  game 
for  cash,  or  to  exchange  them  for  powder  and  lead,  and  for 
such  necessaries  and  comforts  as  were  adapted  to  their  mode 
of  life.  On  the  part-  of  the  whites,  all  apprehension  of  danger 
ceased,  and  friendly  intercourse  succeeded  to  outrage  and 
war.  The  disaffected  Indians  who  persisted  in  their  hostility 
had  retired  either  into  the  Far  West  or  to  their  allies  in  Canada. 
Repose  and  security  lighted  up  the  path  of  the  pioneers  with 
new  hopes,  and  renewed  energy  and  enterprise  for  peopling 
the  fertile  and  boundless  regions  before  them ; and  again  they 
prepared  to  explore  the  lands  which  lay  inviting  their  advance 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Muskingum,  the  Hockhocking,  the  Scioto, 
and  the  two  Miamis.  Forts,  stations,  and  stockades,  having 
lost  their  importance,  began  to  crumble  and  decay ; while  the 
restless  pioneer  confidently  advanced,  pitched  his  tent,  and 
erected  his  cabin  in  the  dense  forest,  or  the  remote  plains  which 
expand  near  the  sources  of  these  beautiful  streams.  Men  of 
capital  and  enterprise  in  the  older  settlements  soon  became 
interested  in  securing  claims  and  titles  to  extensive  bodies  of 
land,  and  in  leading  forth  colonies  for  their  occupation.  Emi- 
grant families  from  Kentucky,  from  Western  Virginia,  and 
from  Pennsylvania  were  also  advancing  across  the  Ohio,  by 
way  of  Cincinnati,  Marietta,  and  Wheeling,  into  the  valleys 
of  the  Little  Miami,  Scioto,  and  Muskingum. 

Among  the  most  active  of  the  early  landed  proprietors  in  the 
Miami  country  were  Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  and  General  James  Wilkinson,  of 
Kentucky.  These  two  officers,  anxious  to  speculate  in  lands, 
associated  themselves  with  Jonathan  Dayton  and  Israel  Lud- 
low, a surveyor,  and  made  a joint  purchase  of  a large  body  of 
lands  from  J.  C.  Symmes,  lying  high  up  the  Little  Miami,  and 
extending  westward  to  the  Great  Miami  as  high  as  Mad  River. 
This  purchase  was  made  on  the  20th  day  of  August,  and  only 
seventeen  days  after  the  treaty  of  Greenville  had  been  signed. 
Preparations  were  made  for  the  early  distribution  of  this  pur- 
chase into  suitable  family  tracts,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  Novem- 
ber Israel  Ludlow  commenced  surveying  the  plot  of  a town, 
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which  was  named  “ Dayton,”  in  honor  of  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors.* This  town  was  laid  out  at  the  mouth  of  Mad  River, 
and  about  one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Stillwater  Creek.  The 
following  spring  witnessed  the  erection  of  the  first  houses  and 
the  arrival  of  the  first  families  in  Dayton.  But  it  was  doomed 
to  insignificance  as  a town  for  thirteen  years,  until  it  became 
the  seat  of  justice  for  Montgomery  county  in  the  year  1809, 
although  some  settlements  sprang  up  in  the  vicinity  before  the 
close  of  the  second  year. 

[A.D.  1796.]  Extension  of  Settleinents  into  the  Miami,  Scioto, 
and  Muskingum  Valleys. — A large  portion  of  the  emigrants 
from  the  New  England  States,  and  from  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  and  Virginia,  advanced  by  the  way  of 
Brownsville  and  Wheeling.  Here  a portion  descended  the 
Ohio  to  Limestone,  and  other  points  in  Kentucky,  to  make 
preparations  for  their  final  residence.  Others  proceeded  across 
the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling  and  other  convenient  points,  and 
thence  by  land  to  the  section  of  country  which  they  had  se- 
lected for  their  homes.  The  colonies  for  the  Muskingum  and 
Scioto  valleys  passed  chiefly  by  this  route  into  the  interior  of 
the  territory. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1796,  the  white  population  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory  increased  to  about  five  thousand  souls 
of  all  ages,  who  were  distributed  chiefly  in  the  lower  valleys 
of  the  Muskingum,  Scioto,  and  Miami  Rivers,  and  upon  their 
small  tributaries  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Ohio  River.  Such 
were  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  white  settlements  previous 
to  the  year  1797. 

The  Ohio  Company’s  purchase  continued  to  receive  emi- 
grants, and  numerous  settlements  had  been  made  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  and  upon  its  small  tributaries  south  of  the  Muskin- 
gum. The  purchase  of  Symmes  on  the  Miami  presented 
numerous  small  villages,  besides  those  near  Fort  Washington 
and  Columbia,  both  of  which  had  greatly  increased  their  pop- 
ulation since  the  treaty  of  Greenville. 

Cincinnati  had  increased  its  population  and  improved  the 
style  of  its  buildings.  In  the  year  1792  the  town  contained 
about  thirty  log  cabins,  besides  the  buildings  and  appurtenan- 
ces of  Fort  Washington,  and  not  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
inhabitants.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796  it  contained 

* Ohio  Gazetteer  of  1841,  p.  157. 
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more  than  one  hundred  cabins,  besides  about  one  dozen  frame 
houses,  with  a population  of  nearly  six  hundred  persons.*  As 
yet,  brick  houses  had  not  been  used  at  Cincinnati ; those  chim- 
neys not  built  of  wood  and  clay  were  made  of  stone.  Stone 
abounded  in  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  and  supplied 
abundant  material  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  brick  is  usu- 
ally applied  ;f  and,  as  stone  was  much  more  easily  obtained 
than  lumber  or  mechanics  in  a new  country,  it  soon  became  a 
substitute  for  wood  in  the  construction  of  houses. 

Within  the  Virginia  Military  District,  between  the  Little  Mi- 
ami and  the  Scioto  Rivers,  were  several  new  settlements  in  the 
vicinity  of  Manchester,  and  less  than  thirty  miles  from  the  Ohio. 
Within  three  years  a few  settlements  had  been  extended  ten 
miles  up  the  Little  Miami  and  twenty-five  miles  up  the  Scioto 
Rivers,  or  as  far  as  the  present  town  of  Piketon.  Surveys  had 
been  executed  by  Nathaniel  Massie,  the  enterprising  pioneer 
of  the  Scioto  Valley,  over  most  of  the  fertile  lands  westward  to 
the  Little  Miami,  as  far  north  as  Todd’s  Fork,  and  upon  all  the 
branches  of  Paint  Creek,  and  eastward  to  the  Scioto,  near 
Westfall.  He  had  done  much  to  extend  the  settlements  upon 
the  Scioto,  and  his  name  deserves  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
hardy  pioneers  who  led  the  van  of  civilization  into  the  western 
wilderness.  Nathaniel  Massie  was  an  early  emigrant  to  Ken- 
tucky ; born  in  Goochland  county,  Virginia,  near  the  close  of 
the  year  1763,  he  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  A surveyor  in  1783,  he  set  out  for  the 
West  in  quest  of  employment,  where,  for  more  than  two  years, 
he  was  engaged  in  exploring,  locating,  and  surveying  the  fine 
lands  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky  River.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1787  he  engaged  with  zeal  as  a surveyor  under  Col- 
onel Richard  C.  Anderson,  surveyor-general  for  the  Virginia 
Military  Land  Districts,  and  surveyed  north  of  the  Ohio  in  the 
Virginia  Military  District,  between  the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto 
Rivers.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1790,  he  commenced  the 
first  settlement  in  the  Virginia  Military  District  by  laying  out 
the  town  of  Manchester,  twelve  miles  above  Limestone.  In 
March  following  his  stockade  was  completed  as  a defense 
against  Indian  hostility,  and  contained  a population  of  thirty 
families.  J 

* Cincinnati  in  1841,  p.  28.  t Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  11,  12. 

t M'Donald’s  Sketches,  p.  30,  31. 
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During  the  year  1795,  Massie,  having  secured  large  bodies 
of  excellent  lands  west  of  the  Scioto,  upon  the  branches  of 
Paint  Creek,  led  out  an  exploring  party  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing off  a town  at  some  advantageous  point  on  the  Scioto ; but 
encountering  hostile  Indians  near  Reeve’s  Crossings,  on  Paint 
Creek,  he  returned  to  Manchester.*  But  the  design  of  laying 
off  a town  was  not  abandoned.  Early  in  March,  1796,  he  as- 
sembled another  party,  and  again  advanced  up  the  Scioto  to 
the  mouth  of  Paint  Creek,  where  he  erected  a “ station,”  and, 
early  in  April,  planted  a crop  of  corn.  The  colony  was  well 
supplied  with  horses,  stock,  farming  utensils,  and  all  the  requi- 
sites of  a new  settlement.  Cabins  were  erected,  and  in  May 
three  hundred  acres  of  fertile  prairie  had  been  turned  up  by 
thirty  plows,  ready  for  pitching  a crop  of  corn.f 

Thus  commenced  the  first  settlement  on  the  waters  of  Paint 
Creek,  at  “ Station  Prairie,”  three  miles  below  the  present  city 
of  Chillicothe.  While  the  settlers  were  employed  in  the  du- 
ties of  a pioneer  colony,  Massie,  assisted  by  Duncan  M‘Ar- 
thur,  was  engaged  in  the  selection  of  a site  for  the  contempla- 
ted town  upon  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  River.  The  elevated 
alluvial  plain  three  miles  above  was  selected-  for  the  town,  and 
was  soon  laid  off  into  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  town  lots, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  out-lots,  regularly  intersected 
at  right  angles  by  wide  streets  and  lanes  alternately.  Accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan  of  settlement,  one  hundred  town  lots 
and  one  hundred  out-lots  were  selected  by  lot  as  a donation  to 
the  first  hundred  settlers.  To  others,  the  price  of  a choice  town 
lot  was  ten  dollars,  and  each  owner  proceeded  to  erect  upon 
his  lot  the  stipulated  house  or  tenement  for  future  residence. 
The  town  sprang  up  almost,  as  it  were,  by  magic.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year,  it  contained,  besides  private  residences,  sev- 
eral stores,  taverns,  and  mechanical  shops.  The  arts  of  pio- 
neer life  began  to  multiply,  and  to  give  competence  in  the  midst 
of  the  wilderness.  Emigrants  constantly  arrived  ; the  popu- 
lation, trade,  and  enterprise  of  the  place  continued  to  increase 
under  the  liberal  policy  of  its  enterprising  founder.  J 

The  town  was  called  “Chillicothe,”  a term  which  in  the  Indian 
dialect  signifies  town.  It  was  the  first  town  west  of  the  mount- 
ains which  was  built  in  peace  and  quietude,  and  not  requiring 
the  protection  of  stockades  and  forts  against  Indian  hostility. 

* M'Donald’s  Sketches,  p.  56-58.  t Idem,  p.  60,  61.  t Idem,  p.  62,  63. 
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Nathaniel  Massie  continued  to  retain  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  new  settlements  until  the  day  of  his  death,  No- 
vember 3d,  1813.  Under  the  territorial  government,  enjoying 
the  entire  confidence  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  he  was  commis- 
sioned colonel  for  the  proper  organization  of  the  territorial 
militia.  He  was  subsequently  a prominent  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  formed  the  state  constitution ; he  was  a senator 
from  Ross  county  in  the  first  General  Assembly  under  the  con- 
stitution, and  speaker  of  the  Senate  ; and  he  was  subsequently 
elected  major-general  of  the  second  division  of  Ohio  militia.* 
Although  a large  landholder,  his  liberality  and  kindness  to  the 
western  emigrants  were  proverbial. 

Emigrants  from  Virginia  advanced  in  great  numbers  into 
the  Scioto  Valley,  and  settlements  were  extended  rapidly  upon 
all  the  fine  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Chillicothe,  upon  the  branch- 
es of  Paint  Creek  and  Deer  Creek,  as  well  as  upon  the  smaller 
tributaries  of  the  Scioto,  within  twenty  miles  of  Chillicothe. 

Such  was  the  advance  of  population  into  the  wide  and  fer- 
tile Valley  of  the  Scioto  in  less  than  three  years  after  the  res- 
toration of  peace  with  the  Indians. 

At  the  same  time,  settlements  were  advancing  upon  all  the 
beautiful  tributaries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Miami. 
Sparse  settlements  were  formed  as  high  as  Dayton ; but  the 
principal  population  in  this  quarter  was  near  Cincinnati,  and 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Little  Miami.  Settlements,  likewise, 
were  gradually  extended  up  the  Muskingum  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  Licking.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Ebenezer  Zane 
obtained  a grant  for  one  section  of  land,  in  compensation  for 
opening  a bridle-trace  from  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling  across 
the  country  to  Limestone,  in  Kentucky.!  The  first  United 
States  mail  traversed  this  route  in  the  following  year ; but  it 
was  not  until  two  years  afterward  that  the  town  was  laid  off, 
when  the  first  cabins  were  erected,  and  the  village  assumed 
the  name  of  “ Zanesville.” J 

Extension  of  Settlements  into  the  Connecticut  Reserve. — About 
the  same  time,  emigrants  from  the  New  England  States  be- 
gan to  arrive  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  territory,  and  to 
form  settlements  in  “New  Connecticut,”  or  the  “ Western  Re- 

* M'Donald’s  Sketches,  p.  64,  65. 

t Atwater’s  Ohio,  p.  160.  Also,  American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  204. 

t Ohio  Gazetteer,  1841,  p.  489. 
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serve.”  During  the  same  year  the  first  settlement  was  made 
at  the  mouth  of  Conneaut  Creek,  near  the  western  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania, upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie ; a few  months  after, 
the  town  of  Cleveland  had  been  laid  out,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Cuyahoga.* 

The  claim  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  the  lands  compris- 
ed in  the  “ Connecticut  Reserve”  had  been  formally  transferred 
and  confirmed  to  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  by  deed 
bearing  date  September  5th,  1795,  two  months  after  the  Indian 
title  to  the  same  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. This  land  company  was  constituted  of  fifty-six  indi- 
viduals, acting  through  a board  of  directors.  During  the  next 
summer,  the  company  sent  out  forty-three  surveyors,  to  lay 
off  and  subdivide  that  portion  lying  east  of  the  Cuyahoga  into 
townships  five  miles  square. t 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  September,  1795,  that  the  agents  of 
the  company  advanced  to  the  lake  shore,  selected  and  laid  off 
the  plot  of  a town,  upon  a beautiful,  dry,  alluvial,  wooded  plain, 
comprising  a peninsula  between  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  the 
lake,  and  elevated  about  eighty  feet  above  the  water.  The 
site  was  one  well  adapted  for  a commercial  town.  The  origi- 
nal plot  represented  two  hundred  and  twenty  lots,  seven  streets, 
and  four  lanes.  In  honor  of  General  Moses  Cleveland,  the  en- 
terprising agent  of  the  Connecticut  Company,  the  town  was 
called  “ Cleveland.” 

Although  emigrants  continued  to  arrive  in  the  Western  Re- 
serve, yet  Cleveland  attained  no  importance  as  a town  until 
May,  1806,  when  it  became  the  county  seat  of  Geauga  coun- 
ty, organized  in  March  preceding.  Such  it  continued  until 
May,  1810,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  justice  for  Cuyahoga 
county,  which  had  been  erected  two  years  before.  In  this 
county  the  first  presiding  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
was  Benjamin  Ruggles. 

Settlements  near  Detroit.—  In  the  mean  time,  the  northwest- 
ern posts,  including  the  country  west  and  south  of  Lake  Erie, 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  British  troops,  and  were  now  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  United  States.  The  settlements  near 
the  Detroit  River  and  upon  the  Maumee  were  annexed  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  were  comprised 
in  the  “ county  of  Wayne,”  which  included  all  the  southeastern 

* Atwater’s  Ohio,  p.  160.  t American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii-»  P-  24. 
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portion  of  Michigan  and  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Ohio,  eastward  to  the  Cuyahoga,  and  the  “ port- 
age path”  to  the  Tuscarawas.  The  town  and  post  of  Detroit 
was  the  county  seat  of  justice.*  Detroit  having  become  the 
headquarters  of  the  northwestern  army,  the  troops  were  re- 
moved from  Fort  Washington  to  the  more  remote  stations  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Miamis,  and  Detroit. 

Two  full  regiments  of  troops  were  retained  upon  this  fron- 
tier until  the  spring  of  1798,  when  they  were  chiefly  removed 
to  the  posts  near  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mississippi.  A road, 
or  trace,  had  been  opened  from  Cincinnati,  through  the  wilder- 
ness, by  way  of  Forts  Wayne  and  Miami,  to  Detroit,  and  to 
other  remote  posts  in  the  territory. 

Detroit,  and  other  western  posts  occupied  by  the  British 
troops  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  agreeably 
to  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  were  to  have  been 
surrendered,  “ as  soon  as_  convenient,”  to  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  ; yet  they  had  been  retained  for  more  than  ten 
years  after  the  treaty,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  the  American  government.  This  infraction  of  the 
treaty,  and  other  difficulties  of  a kindred  nature,  was  deemed 
a matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  country,  that  a special  minister  had  been  sent  to  England 
to  urge  the  amicable  evacuation  of  them.  The  minister,  John 
Jay,  after  a difficult  and  tedious  negotiation,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  treaty  of  November  19th,  1794,  containing  a stipu- 
lation for  the  surrender  of  all  the  military  posts  within  the 
United  States,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  British  troops  and 
munitions  of  war  prior  to  the  first  day  of  June,  1796.  f 

In  conformity  with  this  stipulation,  the  military  posts  at  De- 
troit and  upon  the  Maumee  were  formally  surrendered  to  Gen- 
eral Wayne  early  in  that  year. 

Detroit  was  one  of  the  oldest  French  settlements  in  the  west- 
ern country,  having  been  occupied  by  the  French  as  early  as 
the  year  1700.  Since  the  fall  of  Canada,  it  had  been  a regular 
British  military  post,  and  the  great  western  depot  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fur  Company,  until  its  delivery  to  General  Wayne.  J The 
inhabitants  who  remained  were  mostly  Creole  French,  speaking 

* Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  48,  49. 

t American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  vol.  i.,  p.  520,  edition  of  1832. 

t Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  49,  50. 
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a corrupt  dialect,  and  ignorant  of  the  English  tongue,  which 
was  a foreign  language  to  them. 

Their  ignorance  of  the  language  of  their  new  rulers  for  a 
time  was  a source  of  much  inconvenience  to  both  parties.  This 
made  public  business,  and  especially  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  Federal  courts,  slow  and  tedious.  Every  word  must 
necessarily  pass  from  mouth  to  ear  through  an  interpreter  for 
the  benefit  of  the  French  citizens.  The  progress  in  business 
was  not  only  slow  and  tedious,  but  novel,  and  often  amusing ; 
but  it  was  seldom  satisfactory  to  the  French.  Another  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  to  them  was  the  mode  of  administering  jus- 
tice through  the  mummery  and  tedious  process  of  court  forms, 
and,  as  they  conceived,  that  useless  appendage  to  a court,  a 
jury*  It  created  delay ; nor  could  they  comprehend  its  ad- 
vantages. Formerly,  both  under  the  French  and  English  do- 
minion, they  had  been  accustomed  to  more  prompt  and  speedy 
action,  when  the  will  of  the  commandant  was  law,  and  his  de- 
cision final,  to  which  all  bowed  with  due  submission.  This 
mode  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  prompt  without  ex- 
pense or  delay,  and  the  decisions  were  often  more  correct  than 
the  verdicts  of  juries,  and  free  of  the  embarrassing  quibbles  of 
law. 

Another  source  of  dissatisfaction  prevailed,  which  also  sprang 
from  the  American  mode  of  conducting  litigated  questions. 
Attorneys  were,  of  course  interested  in  encouraging  litigation, 
especially  where  doubts  arose  concerning  points  of  law  rel- 
ative to  real  estates.  The  attorneys  were  anxious  to  test  the 
correctness  and  validity  of  the  late  commandant’s  decisions, 
and  hence  they  stirred  up  questions  of  law  at  the  expense  and 
cost  of  the  litigants.  The  attorneys  were  a new  appendage 
to  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings  with  the  French,  and,  what 
was  more  annoying,  they  encouraged  litigation  whether  the 
cause  was  good  or  bad,  provided  the  parties  were  good  for 
their  fees.  Cases  of  this  kind,  relative  to  real  estate  or  landed 
property,  in  the  course  of  a few  years  became  numerous,  prom- 
inent upon  the  records  of  the  courts,  and  highly  profitable  to 
the  attorneys.]*  The  expenses  of  courts,  the  costs  of  counsel, 
and  the  national  or  provincial  abhorrence  of  the  Americans,  or 
“ Bostonais,”  had  but  little  effect  in  creating  a predilection  for 
American  justice  or  for  the  Federal  government. 

* Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  63-66,  note.  t Ibidem. 
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The  settlements  on  the  Raisin,  Detroit,  and  Maumee  Rivers, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  Wabash  and  in  the  “Illinois  country,” 
were  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Creole  French,  or  French 
Canadians,  remains  of  the  old  French  colonies.  They  lived  in 
the  old  Creole  style,  each  settlement  or  homestead  having  a 
narrow  front  on  the  river  bank,  near  which  ran  the  public  road, 
passing  each  man’s  door  successively.  They  were  generally 
poor,  indolent,  illiterate,  and  credulous,  if  not  superstitious. 
They  were  Catholics,  as  their  fathers  had  been  before  them, 
in  whose  footsteps  they  had  trodden  for  three  generations 
without  change  or  desire  of  change.*  Ignorant,  poor,  and  con- 
tented, it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  deprecate  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  government,  and  what  they  considered 
the  delays  and  useless  forms  of  their  judicial  proceedings. 

The  Counties  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  in  1796. — The 
whole  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  not  in  the  actual  pos- 
session of  the  Indian  tribes  was  now  organized  into  five  ex- 
tensive counties,  as  has  been  before  observed.  Washington 
county  comprised  all  that  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio 
within  forty  miles  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  between  the  Mus- 
kingum and  the  Little  Miami ; Marietta  was  the  seat  of  justice. 
Hamilton  county  comprised  all  that  portion  of  the  state  between 
the  Little  and  the  Great  Miami,  within  the  same  distance  of  the 
Ohio  River  ; and  Cincinnati  was  the  county  seat.  Knox  county 
embraced  the  region  near  the  Ohio  River,  between  the  Great 
Miami  and  the  Wabash  Rivers  ; and  Vincennes  was  the  county 
seat.  St.  Clair  county  embraced  the  settlements  upon  the  Il- 
linois and  upon  the  Kaskaskia  Rivers,  as  well  as  those  upon 
the  Upper  Mississippi;  and  Kaskaskia  was  the  seat  of  justice. 
Wayne  county,  recently  organized,  embraced  all  the  settle- 
ments upon  the  Maumee,  Raisin,  and  Detroit  Rivers  ; and  De- 
troit was  the  seat  of  justice. 

The  jurisdiction  of  each  of  these  counties  extended  over  a 
territory  but  little  less  in  extent  than  some  of  the  New  England 
States.  The  settlements  were  few,  comparatively  small,  and 
widely  separated  by  an  uninhabited  wilderness  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  miles  in  extent,  except  where  the  solitary  hut  of 
the  frontier  hunter  broke  the  uniformity  of  the  scene.  The 
only  routes  of  intercourse  between  these  remote  settlements 
were  either  the  liquid  high-ways  of  nature,  or  bridle-paths  and 

* Burnett's  Letters,  p.  63,  64,  note. 
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“ blazed-traces,”  through  the  deep  forests  which  covered  the 
southern  portion  of  this  extensive  territory.  A cabin,  a hunt- 
er’s hut,  or  a solitary  family  residence  might  be  seen  on  these 
routes  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  each  other, 
where  man  and  horse  might  obtain  imperfect  shelter  and  scanty 
fare.  In  other  directions,  the  traveler  might  traverse  the  wil- 
derness for  thirty  or  forty  miles  without  house  or  shelter,  or 
food  Ipr  man  or  beast,  except  the  prolific  herbage  which  cov- 
ered his  route  on  every  side. 

[A.D.  1797.]  Extension  of  Population  in  1797  and  1798. — 
The  settlements  had  extended  sparsely  up  the  Scioto  Valley 
and  River ; a village  of  more  than  fifty  cabins,  log  houses,  and 
frames,  had  sprung  into  existence  upon  the  site  where  Chilli- 
cothe  had  been  laid  out  twelve  months  before  ; a few  scattering 
settlements  were  found  along  the  river  for  twenty  miles  below, 
and  also  upon  some  of  the  tributaries  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
mouth.  Forty-five  miles  by  land  above  Chillicothe,  on  the 
Scioto,  were  three  or  four  cabins,  recently  erected  near  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Franklinton,  opposite  the  present 
location  of  Columbus,  and  not  far  from  the  Indian  boundary. 
But  this  remote  portion  was  a perfect  wilderness  of  woods  and 
wet  prairies,  and  the  few  settlers  were  such  hunters  as  live 
only  on  the  extreme  verge  of  civilization,  or  who,  like  John 
Brickell,  had  lived  with  the  Indians  until  they  had  been  “ wean- 
ed” from  civilized  life.*  Two  years  afterward,  a cabin  might 
be  seen  in  this  region  every  ten  or  twelve  miles  upon  the  prin- 
cipal routes  and  traces. 

Upon  the  Muskingum  but  few  settlements  had  extended 
above  the  present  site  of  Zanesville,  which  was  near  the  lim- 
its of  the  Indian  country,  and  was  occupied  by  a few  squatters 
with  their  half-formed  cabins,  barely  giving  them  a shelter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons. 

In  the  mean  time,  since  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  a large 
number  of  emigrants  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia  had  ad- 
vanced into  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  Hamilton  county, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Scioto  River,  within  the  limits  of  the 
“ Virginia  Military  District.”  Hundreds  of  settlements  had 
been  already  made,  and  the  population  had  augmented  until  it 
became  expedient  to  divide  the  county  of  Hamilton.  The  gov- 
ernor and  council,  accordingly,  on  the  10th  day  of  July  laid 

* American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  55. 
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off  and  organized  Adams  county,  which  comprised  the  eastern 
half  of  what  had  been  Hamilton  county.  Manchester  was 
made  the  seat  of  justice,  and  the  first  court  was  held  in  Sep- 
tember following.  The  same  year  the  seat  of  justice  was 
fixed  at  “ Adamsville,”  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Brush 
Creek,  by  Secretary  Sargent.*  Nathaniel  Massie  was  col- 
onel of  militia,  and  Thomas  Worthington,  Hugh  Cochran, 
and  Samuel  Smith  were  the  first  magistrates  for  these  settle- 
ments. 

Emigrants  from  New  England  and  from  Pennsylvania  con- 
tinued to  arrive  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  territory,  and  had 
already  formed  numerous  settlements  west  of  the  Ohio  for 
more  than  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Muskingum,  and  beyond  the 
Ohio  Company’s  purchase.  This  region  was  organized  into 
the  county  of  Jefferson,  and  embraced  the  country  upon  the 
Ohio  for  more  than  thirty  miles  above  Wheeling,  and  as  far 
below. 

For  nearly  eight  years  past,  Cincinnati  had  presented  an 
animated  scene  of  military  parade,  with  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war,  and  the  thrilling  music  of  the  drum  and  fife, 
diversified  by  the  roar  of  the  morning  gun  as  its  echo  reverb- 
erated along  the  hills  which  form  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  ; 
but  Fort  Washington  having  ceased  to  be  the  headquarters  of 
the  army,  and  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  troops  destined 
for  the  northwestern  campaigns  and  frontier  posts,  Cincinnati 
lost  much  of  its  former  consequence,  which  had  been  imparted 
by  the  arrival  of  droves  of  pack-horses,  with  all  the  attendant 
business  of  the  commissary  department.  Stripped  of  all  these 
incitements  to  life  and  enterprise,  Cincinnati  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a quiet  commercial  town,j*  and  Fort  Wash- 
ington, with  its  imposing  outworks  and  block-houses,  lay  use- 
less and  neglected. J 

[A.D.  1798.]  The  year  1798  found  the  population  of 
Hamilton  county  greatly  augmented  by  recent  emigration. 
The  same  increase  by  emigration  existed  at  different  points 
on  the  Ohio,  from  Hamilton  eastward  to  Jefferson  county. 
But  the  strongest  tide  of  population  was  beginning  to  flow  into 
the  Scioto  Valley,  not  only  from  the  East,  but  also  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  The  Scioto  country  had  become  noted 

* Ohio  Gazetteer,  p.  51,  52.  t American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  98,  See. 

t American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  158. 
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for  its  fine  wooded  bottoms,  no  less  than  for  its  level  plains, 
which  spread  out  almost  boundless  in  extent  a few  miles  north 
of  Chillicothe.  Hence  it  became  a center  of  attraction  to  the 
advancing  emigrants.  Before  the  midsummer  of  1798,  the  gov- 
ernor deemed  it  expedient  to  organize  the  country  north  of 
Adams,  to  comprise  the  upper  settlements  on  the  Scioto  ;•  and, 
on  the  20th  of  August,  in  council,  he  laid  off  and  organized  the 
county  of  “ Ross,”  named  in  honor  of  James  Ross,  an  enter- 
prising agent  of  the  Ohio  Company.  Chillicothe,  having  about 
two  hundred  inhabitants,  was  the  county  seat.  The  first  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  was  held  in  Chillicothe  during  the  same  au- 
tumn, and  the  first  case  on  the  docket  was  conducted  by  Will- 
iam Creighton,  Jr.,  a lawyer  of  great  worth  and  talents. 

As  yet  Chillicothe  was  in  the  midst  of  an  isolated  settlement 
of  not  more  than  ten  miles  in  extent,  and  Ross  county  contain- 
ed large  regions  of  country  unexplored.  The  “ Piqua  Plains,” 
intersected  by  “ Zane’s  Trace,”  twenty  miles  from  Chillicothe, 
presented  only  one  cabin  near  the  eastern  margin,  and  three 
miles  south  of  it  was  another ; thence  to  the  present  site  of 
Lancaster  one  more  cabin  was  seen  near  the  trace ; from 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  Licking  Creek  several  improvements 
were  commenced  ; but  from  that  point  eastward  to  Indian 
Creek,  near  the  Ohio,  the  route  was  through  an  unsettled  re- 
gion. A “ blazed  trace”  of  sixty  miles  opened  a communica- 
tion between  the  frontier  settlements  of  Western  Virginia,  near 
Clarksburg  and  Marietta.  About  the  first  of  October,  1798, 
Felix  Renick  and  Joseph  Harness,  surveyors  from  the  south 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  Leonard  Stump,  set  out  on  a 
tour  of  exploration  in  the  Scioto  Valley  in  search  of  the  fine 
lands  seen  by  their  friends  more  than  twenty  years  previous 
in  Lord  Dunmore's  campaign.  Provided  each  with  a good 
rifle,  a pack-horse  laden  with  supplies,  and  ammunition,  they 
passed  by  way  of  Clarksburg,  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Monongahela,  to  the  Muskingum  Valley,  and  thence  west- 
ward to  the  Scioto  Plains.  Advancing  upon  Zane’s  Trace, 
they  found  upon  the  present  site  of  Zanesville  only  a wilder- 
ness house  of  entertainment,  near  which  were  encamped  a few 
white  hunters,  surrounded  by  Indian  wigwams,  occupied  by 
the  native  savages  employed  in  hunting,  fishing,  trading,  and 
drinking.  The  region  near  Columbus,  the  present  state  capi- 
tal, was  a dense  forest ; one  mile  distant,  near  the  present  town 
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of  Frank  1 inton,  were  a number  of  newly-erectecl  log  cabins 
without  chinking  or  daubing,  and  having  only  a blanket  in  the 
doorway  instead  of  a wooden  door.  In  the  same  vicinity  was 
the  cabin  of  John  Brickell,  a white  captive,  adopted  into  the 
Indian  tribes  from  childhood,  but  surrendered  at  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  and  still  more  wedded  to  savage  life  than  to  the 
comforts  of  civilization.  From  the  mouth  of  Whetstone  Creek 
to  Chillicothe  the  trace  passes  a new  cabin  or  improvement 
“ about  every  eight  or  ten  miles.”* 

Among  the  emigrants  to  the  Northwestern  Territory  during 
this  year  was  Herman  Blannerhasset,  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man and  a man  of  fortune,  from  Ireland.  Driven  from  his  native 
country  by  political  difficulties,  he  sought  an  asylum  on  the  bo- 
som of  the  beautiful  Ohio.  He  purchased  from  Colonel  Devoll, 
of  Virginia,  the  island  in  that  river,  one  mile  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Kenhawa,  and  soon  afterward  commenced  his  im- 
provements.f  As  this  has  become  classic  ground  in  Ohio,  it  is 
worthy  of  a more  detailed  notice.  Before  the  year  1801  had 
closed,  Mr.  Blannerhasset  had  erected  a splendid  mansion  on 
the  upper  end  of  the  island,  and  had  surrounded  it  with  fine 
pleasure-grounds,  gardens,  and  orchards  of  choice  fruit.  His 
study  was  furnished  with  a large  and  well-selected  library, 
an  extensive  philosophical  apparatus,  and  every  thing  which 
taste  and  learning  could  desire.  A fine  scholar,  and  well  versed 
in  languages,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  study,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  social  intercourse  with  his  intelligent  neighbors  from 
Belpre  and  Marietta.  So  tenacious  was  his  memory,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  been  able  to  repeat  some  of  the  books  of  Ho- 
mer by  rote  in  the  original  Greek.  His  wife  was  accomplished 
in  all  the  acquirements  of  female  elegance  and  learning : mu- 
sic, painting,  drawing,  and  dancing  were  her  amusements,  and 
the  social  converse  of  cultivated  minds  and  festive  amuse- 
ments of  the  young  beguiled  the  happy  hours.  Surrounded 
with  every  thing  that  could  make  existence  desirable  and  hap- 
py, and  cheered  by  a rising  and  brilliant  family,  his  seat  was 
almost  a terrestrial  paradise,  as  described  by  Wirt,  until  the 
acquaintance  of  Aaron  Burr  blasted  every  hope  and  ruined 
every  source  of  enjoyment.  This  former  paradise  is  now  faint- 
ly commemorated  in  the  solitary  and  desolate  spot  remaining 
of  “ Blannerhasset’ s Island.”  The  mansion  was  consumed  by 

* See  American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  174,  175  ; also,  p.  55,  56.  t Idem,  p.  92,  &c. 
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fire  in  1810,  and  since  then  every  vestige  of  improvement  has 
disappeared. 

Settlements  continued  to  extend  upon  all  the  lower  tributa- 
ries of  the  Miami,  Scioto,  and  Muskingum  Rivers,  while  their 
head  branches  were  still  inhabited  by  the  Indian  tribes.  Nu- 
merous towns  sprung  up,  but  their  population  did  not  augment 
rapidly.  Cincinnati,  with  all  its  advantages  of  location,  scarce- 
ly numbered  eight  hundred  souls.  Chillicothe,  after  two  years, 
now  numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  These  were  the 
largest  towns  in  the  territory. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1798,  James  Ross  and  Basil 
Wells,  Esquires,  having  purchased  a large  tract  of  land  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Jefferson  county,  laid  out  a town  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Ohio,  which  was  named  “ Steubenville,”  in 
honor  of  the  Baron  Steuben,*  who  had  nobly  volunteered  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  American  independence. 

Second  Grade  of  Territorial  Government.  — In  the  mean 
time,  the  population  of  the  territory  had  gradually  increased, 
and  a census,  taken  during  the  summer  of  1798,  proved  that 
the  whole  number  of  free  white  males  amounted  to  full  five 
thousand.^  This  condition,  agreeably  to  the  ordinance  of 
July,  1787,  entitled  the  people  to  the  second  grade  of  terri- 
torial government.  Accordingly,  on  the  29th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, Governor  St.  Clair  issued  his  proclamation,  ordering  an 
election  to  be  held  in  the  several  counties  on  the  third  Monday 
in  December  following,  for  the  selection  of  twenty  representa- 
tives to  serve  as  a Lower  House,  or  popular  branch  of  the  ter- 
ritorial Legislature. 

Those  elected  to  compose  this  Legislature  were  such  as  are 
not  excelled  in  point  of  talent  by  the  members  of  any  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  United  States,  even  at  this  late  day.  Among 
the  pioneers  of  Ohio  were  men  of  the  first  order  of  talent 
and  of  finished  education,  improved  and  polished  by  much  in- 
tercourse with  the  most  refined  population  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  Hamilton  county  sent  a strong  representation.  Of 
these,  William  M‘Millan  was  a native  of  Virginia,  a man  of 
strong  and  commanding  talent,  and  a finished  scholar.  John 
Smith  was  a man  of  strong  mind,  native  talent,  and  great  ener- 
gy of  character.  His  laudable  ambition  and  rectitude  of  pur- 

* Pittsburgh  Navigator  of  1814,  p.  81.  Also,  American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  157. 

t Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  99. 
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pose  placed  him  above  many  of  the  talented  leaders  of  his  day. 
Jacob  Burnett,  another  representative  from  Hamilton,  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  territorial  government,  and  contin- 
ued to  fill  responsible  offices  under  the  state  government  for 
many  years. 

Solomon  Sibley,  of  Detroit,  and  representative  from  Wayne 
county,  possessed  a sound  mind,  improved  by  a liberal  educa- 
tion, and  a stability  of  character  which  commanded  general 
respect,  and  made  him  rank  as  one  of  the  most  talented  men  in 
the  House.  Return  J.  Meigs  and  Paul  Fearing,  both  lawyers 
of  Marietta,  and  representatives  of  Washington  county,  were 
men  of  talent  and  great  worth.  The  former  subsequently  filled 
more  important  offices  than  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  one 
man,  both  in  the  State  and  Federal  governments.  Nathaniel 
Massie  and  Joseph  Darlington,  representatives  of  Adams  coun- 
ty, were  among  the  earliest  and  most  enterprising  citizens  of 
Ohio.  Ross  county  sent  a representation  not  excelled  by  any 
county  in  the  territory  for  intelligence  and  talent.  Worthing- 
ton, Tiffin,  Finley,  and  Langham  were  qualified  to  exert  an 
influence  in  any  deliberative  body.  They,  too,  were  natives  of 
Virginia,  excepting  Tiffin,  and  all  were  conspicuous  in  the  sub- 
sequent state  government.  Edward  Tiffin  was  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  having  arrived  in  the  United  States  as  surgeon  in  Bur- 
goyne’s  army.* 

[A.D.  1799.]  The  representatives  elected  convened  at  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  first  Monday  of  February,  1799,  and  nominated 
ten  persons  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  whom 
he  appointed  five  to  serve  as  a “ legislative  council.”  The  first 
legislative  council,  appointed  by  the  president  on  the  22d  of 
January,  1799,  consisted  of  the  following  persons,  viz. : Henry 
Vanderburg,  of  Vincennes  ; Robert  Oliver,  of  Marietta  ; James 
Finley  and  Jacob  Burnett,  of  Cincinnati,  and  David  Vance,  of 
Vanceville.f 

The  new  territorial  Legislature  met,  agreeably  to  the  gov- 
ernor’s proclamation,  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  16th  day  of  Septem- 
ber.]; In  a very  elegant  address  the  governor  laid  before  that 

* Burnett’s  Letters,  101-103.  t Idem,  p.  70,  71. 

t The  first  territorial  Legislature  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  was  constituted  as 
follows : 

1.  Legislative  Council. — Jacob  Burnett,  of  Cincinnati;  Henry  Vanderburg,  of  Vin- 
cennes ; David  Vance,  of  Vanceville,  in  Jefferson  county;  and  Robert  Oliver,  of  Mari- 
etta. Henry  Vanderburg,  ’president ; William  C.  Schenck,  secretary ; George  Howard, 
door-keeper ; and  Abram  Carey,  sergeant-at-arms. 
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body  his  views  of  such  measures  as  were  worthy  its  consider- 
ation. Among  these,  the  most  important  duty  was  the  revision 
of  the  former  laws,  and  the  formation  of  a regular  territorial 
code,  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  territory,  under  its  new 
form  of  government.  The  former  laws  required  to  he  altered, 
amended,  repealed,  or  otherwise  modified,  so  as  to  adapt  .them 
to  the  present  state  of  the  territory.  After  a laborious  session 
of  nearly  three  months,  the  Legislature  was  prorogued  by  the 
governor,  to  meet  again  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  fol- 
lowing. Captain  William  H.  Harrison  had  been  elected  first 
delegate  to  Congress. 

At  this  first  session  of  the  territorial  Legislature,  Governor 
St.  Clair  began  to  manifest  his  high-toned  aristocratic  feelings 
and  his  imperious  disposition.  The  misfortunes  which  attend- 
ed the  campaign  against  the  Maumee  towns,  while  under  his 
immediate  command  seven  years  before,  had  any  other  effect 
than  to  create  respect  and  submission  to  his  arbitrary  demands. 
Conscious  of  his  power  and  the  moral  rectitude  of  his  intentions, 
he  in  turn  disregarded  the  opposition  of  his  adversaries. 

Inconvenience  had  been  experienced  already  by  emigrants, 
on  account  of  the  large  continuous  bodies  of -fine  lands  held  by 
private  companies  and  individual  proprietors,  which  tended  to 
exclude  the  former  class  of  people. 

To  prevent  such  unfavorable  influences  in  future,  and  to 
place  the  emigrant  beyond  the  power  of  the  capricious  monop- 
olist, Congress  devised  a new  mode  of  survey  and  sale,  by 
which  the  public  lands  should  be  laid  off  in  small  tracts,  and  be 
held  open  for  sale  to  any  individual.  The  investigations  on 
this  subject  resulted  in  the  present  enlightened  and  eligible  plan 
of  survey,  which  has  been  in  general  use  for  more  than  forty 
years. 

[A.D.  1800.]  The  “Connecticut  Reserve”  continued  to  re- 
ceive numerous  emigrants  from  the  New  England  States,  who 


2.  House  of  Representatives.  From  Hamilton  county. — William  Goforth,  William 
M'Millan,  John  Smith,  John  Ludlow,  Robert  Benham,  Aaron  Cadwell,  and  Isaac  Mar- 
tin. From  Ross  county. — Thomas  Worthington,  Samuel  Finley,  Elias  Langham,  and 
Edward  Tiffin.  From  Wayne  county. — Solomon  Sibley,  Charles  F.  Chobert  de  Jon- 
caire,  and  Jacob  Visger.  From  Adams  county. — Joseph  Darlington  and  Nathaniel 
Massie.  From  Knox  county. — Shadracli  Bond.  From  Jefferson  county. — James  Pritch- 
ard. From  Washington  county. — Return  J.  Meigs  and  Paul  Fearing.  Speaker. — Ed- 
ward Tiffin.  Clerk. — John  Reily.  Door-keeper. — Joshua  Rowland.  Sergeant-at-arms. 
— Abram  Carey.  Joseph  Carpenter  was  appointed  public  printer  on  the  30th  day  of 
September. 
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formed  settlements  chiefly  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
population  in  this  region  having  greatly  increased,  the  governor 
laid  off  and  organized  the  county  of  Trumbull  on  the  6th  of 
December,  1800.  It  was  about  this  time  that  a large  number 
of  settlers  upon  the  Pennsylvania  state  grants,  northwest  of  the 
Alleghany  River,  abandoned  their  improvements,  to  avoid  liti- 
gation, and  retired  to  the  “ Connecticut  Reserve.”* 

The  high,  rolling,  and  broken  country  upon  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Hockhocking  River,  between  the  Scioto  and  Muskin- 
gum, had  also  received  a numerous  population  of  German 
emigrants  from  Europe  and  from  Pennsylvania,  forming  an  in- 
teresting colony.  Industry  and  frugality  were  their  character- 
- istic  traits,  and  their  settlements  soon  evinced  the  great  acces- 
sion to  the  moral  worth  of  the  territory.  The  county  of  Fair- 
field  was  accordingly  organized  on  the  9th  day  of  December, 
and  the  town  of  Lancaster  was  made  the  seat  of  justice,  around 
which  sprang  up,  soon  afterward,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  set- 
tlements in  Ohio. 

During  the  same  summer  the  country  directly  north  of  Fair- 
field  was  settled  by  enterprising  immigrants  from  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  subsequently  by  others  from 
New  England.  Hence  this  region  had  already  received  the 
elements  of  an  industrious  and  frugal  population.  These  set- 
tlements were  soon  afterward  comprised  in  the  newly-organ- 
ized “ county  of  Licking.”t 

The  population  was  rapidly  increasing  in  all  the  settlements 
within  sixty  miles  of  the  Ohio,  from  the  county  of  Jefferson  on 
the  east  to  the  Great  Miami  on  the  west,  and  the  people  were 
becoming  impatient  for  the  adoption  of  a state  government 
under  the  ordinance  of  1787,  when  Congress  proceeded  to  set 
apart  a portion  of  the  territory  preparatory  to  the  formation  of 
such  a government.  The  eastern  part  was  separated  by  act 
of  Congress  from  the  western,  by  a line  to  be  run  due  north 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  until  it  should  intersect 
the  parallel  of  latitude  which  passes  through  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Michigan.  J The  District  of  Detroit  was  to 
continue  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory, which  was  still  designated  as  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory. The  northern  boundary  of  the  proposed  state  remained 
undefined  by  actual  survey  for  several  years.§  Thus  the 

* American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  368-371.  t Atwater’s  Ohio. 

t See  Atwater’s  Ohio,  p.  158.  § See  Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  77. 
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Northwestern  Territory  was  restricted  on  the  west  to  the  lim- 
its of  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 

The  rapid  extension  of  settlements  on  the  Ohio  near  the 
Pennsylvania  line  made  it  expedient  to  lay  off  another  county 
in  that  part  of  the  territory.  The  county  of  Jefferson  was 
therefore  divided,  and  the  northern  portion  was  organized  as 
the  county  of  “ Belmont,”  and  St.  Clairsville  was  made  the  seat 
of  justice.* 

[A.D.  1801.]  Indiana  Territory  organized.  — Meantime, 
Congress  had  provided  for  the  organization  of  a new  territorial 
government  for  the  western  division,  designated  as  the  “ Indi- 
ana Territory,”  by  the  appointment  of  Captain  William  H. 
Harrison,  the  former  delegate  to  Congress,  as  governor  and 
“Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs.”  From  this  time  Captain 
Harrison  became  identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  Indi- 
ana Territory. 

The  Indiana  Territory  comprised  all  the  country  from  the 
Great  Miami  westward  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  from  the 
Ohio  on  the  south,  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake 
Superior  on  the  north.  The  name  by  which  it  was  designated 
was  indicative  of  the  principal  inhabitants, -consisting  of  the 
native  Indian  tribes,  who  still  occupied  the  greater  portion  of 
the  country. 

[A.D.  1802.]  Congress  authorizes  a Convention. — The  lead- 
ing politicians  of  that  day,  warmly  opposed  to  the  governor, 
resolved  to  abolish  the  territorial  form  of  government ; and, 
believing  that  their  wishes  on  this  subject  were  not  sufficiently 
advocated  by  the  territorial  Legislature,  they  pressed  forward 
by  direct  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose.]- 
Determined  to  displace  Governor  St.  Clair  by  abolishing  the 
territorial  form  of  government,  they  were  unwilling  to  subject 
their  favorite  object  to  the  danger  of  legislative  finesse,  where 
the  governor  had  influential  friends,  and  where  his  absolute 
veto  could  paralyze  every  successful  effort.  Hence,  during 
the  winter  of  1801-2,  the  advocates  of  a state  government,  to 
prevent  the  delays  of  indirect  application  to  Congress,  prepar- 
ed a petition  and  secured  hundreds  of  signers,  praying  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  people  of  the  territory  to  elect  delegates 
to  a convention  empowered  to  frame  and  adopt  a state  consti- 
tution. The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  warmly  advocated 

* Atwater’s  Ohio,  p.  160,  161.  t Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  108. 
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in  Congress,  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  1802,  the  president  ap- 
proved the  act  entitled  “ an  act  to  enable  the  people  of  the  east- 
ern division  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio  to  form 
a constitution  and  state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of 
such  state  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
states,  and  for  other  purposes.”* 

This  act  defined  the  limits  of  the  territory,  agreeably  to  the 
present  boundaries  of  Ohio,  designated  the  number  of  dele- 
gates from  each  county,  prescribed  the  qualification  of  the 
electors  and  the  day  of  holding  the  election,  as  well  as  the 
time  and  place  of  holding  the  convention.  The  act  also  em- 
powered the  members  of  the  convention,  when  properly  assem- 
bled and  organized,  “ first  to  determine,  by  a majority  of  the 
whole  number  elected,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  expedient  at 
that  time  to  form  a constitution  and  state  government  for  the 
people  within  said  territory.”  The  act  also  provided  “ that, 
if  it  were  determined  to  be  expedient,  the  convention  shall  be, 
and  hereby  are,  authorized  to  form  a constitution  and  state 
government ; or,  if  it  be  deemed  more  expedient,  the  same 
convention  shall  provide  by  ordinance  for  electing  representa- 
tives to  form  a constitution  or  frame  of  government,  which 
said  representatives  shall  be  chosen  in  such  manner  and  in 
such  proportion,  and  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  said  ordinance,  and  shall  form  for  the 
people  of  said  state  a constitution  and  state  government ; pro- 
vided the  same  shall  be  Republican,  and  not  repugnant  to  the 
ordinance  of  July  13th,  1787,  between  the  original  states  and 
the  people  and  states  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River.” 

In  assenting  to  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union  as  an 
independent  state,  Congress  required  the  exemption  of  all  the 
public  lands  from  taxation  by  the  state  for  five  years  from  the 
date  of  sale,  including  such  as  had  been  sold  since  the  30th 
day  of  June,  1802.  In  consideration  of  this  privilege,  Congress 
appropriated  permanently,  for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  state, 
the  sixteenth  section  in  every  township  of  the  public  lands,  sub- 
sequently to  be  sold  within  the  state,  or  one  thirty-sixth  part 
of  the  whole.  The  same  conditions  have  been  extended  to  all 
other  new  states  upon  their  admission  into  the  Union ; and 

* Laws  of  Ohio,  vol.  i.,  p.  37-39.  Also,  Land  Laws  of  the  United  States,  vol.  iii., 
p.  497. 
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hence  originated  the  appropriation  of  one  section  of  school 
lands  in  every  township. 

Although,  by  many,  this  act  in  its  provisions  was  deemed 
an  unwarrantable  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, and  an  infringement  of  the  Constitutional  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  territorial  Legislature,  yet  the  members,  of 
that  body  deemed  it  expedient  to  submit  quietly  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law.  The  election  of  delegates  to  the  Convention 
was  accordingly  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  and 
the  Convention  assembled  at  Chillicothe  on  the  first  Monday 
in  November  following.  Having  organized,  the  Convention 
determined  that  it  was  expedient  to  proceed  forthwith  to  form 
a constitution  and  state  government.  The  territorial  Legisla- 
ture having  been  prorogued  until  the  third  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber, the  President  of  the  Convention  was  authorized  to  desire 
the  governor  to  prorogue  the  General  Assembly  indefinitely.* 
But  this  was  unnecessary;  for  the  members,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  agreed  to  absent  themselves,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  Convention.  Although  Governor  St.  Clair  had  been 
reappointed  by  President  Adams,  the  Legislature  evinced  no 
disposition  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  movements  of 
the  newly-organized  body. 

Yet  Governor  St.  Clair  desired  to  participate  in  the  deliber 
ations  of  that  body.  As  the  chief  executive  of  the  territory, 
he  wished  to  address  the  Convention  in  his  official  capacity ; 
but  the  proposition  was  resisted  ; and  after  a warm  discussion 
as  to  the  impropriety  of  permitting  any  official  influence  to  in- 
terfere with  their  deliberations,  the  Convention  decided,  by  a 
majority  of  five  votes,  to  receive  a communication  from  him  in 
his  private  capacity ; and  a resolution  was  adopted  declaring 
“that  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Senior,  Esquire,  be  permitted  to  address 
the  Convention  on  those  subjects  which  he  deems  of  import- 
ance.”! 

Constitution  adopted. — The  Convention  consisted  of  thirty- 
five  members,  elected  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  twelve  hun- 
dred white  inhabitants,  agreeably  to  the  returns  of  the  territo- 
rial census  taken  during  the  summer  of  1802.  By  this  census 
it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  aggregate  white  inhabitants 
in  all  parts  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  territory  amounted  to 
forty-five  thousand  persons. 

* Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  111. 


f Idem,  p.  110 
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The  Convention  proceeded  to  the  important  duty  of  forming 
a constitution  for  the  state  government,  which  was  finally  com- 
pleted, adopted,  and  signed  by  all  the  members  on  the  29th  day 
of  November,  18Q2,  after  an  arduous  session  of  three  weeks.* 
The  Constitution,  as  adopted,  was  declared  obligatory  without 
the  assent  of  the  people ; and  a resolution  to  submit  it  to  the 
people  for  adoption  or  rejection  was  lost  by  a vote  of  twenty- 
seven  to  seven,  f 

The  Convention  of  Ohio,  like  the  first  territorial  Legislature, 
was  composed  of  men  of  superior  talent.  As  a whole,  they 
were  not  surpassed,  probably,  by  any  body  which  has  since 
convened  for  a similar  purpose  in  the  West.  Many  of  them 
had  been  distinguished  for  talent  and  enterprise  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  had  proved  themselves  men  of  intelligence  and 
worth  in  their  new  station.  Some  of  them  became  distin- 
guished in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  state.f 

Although  the  framers  of  this  Constitution,  in  the  language  of 
Caleb  Atwater,  “ were  generally  young  men  who  had  been  lit- 
tle engaged  in  legislation,  and  could  not  take  a very  wide  sur- 
vey of  human  societies,”  “ they  were,  perhaps,  better  qualified 
for  the  task  than  any  other  men  then  in  the  territory.” 

But  the  Constitution  was  peculiarly  Democratic : it  gave  the 
Legislature  all  the  power,  and  to  the  governor  none.  “ Owing 
to  their  ill-will  toward  Governor  St.  Clair,  the  members  of  the 
Convention  made  the  governor  a mere  cipher : he  can  pardon 
criminals,  appoint  the  adjutant-general,  sign  commissions,  and 
fill  temporary  vacancies  ; but  he  has  no  voice  in  making  laws, 

* Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  108.  Also,  Laws  of  Ohio,  vol.  i.,  p.  42-67,  edition  of  1805. 

t Idem,  p.  110.v 

t The  Convention  organized  by  electing  Edward  Tiffin  president,  and  Thomas  Scott 
secretary.  The  delegates  from  the  several  counties  represented  in  the  Convention  were, 

1.  Hamilton  county. — Francis  Dunlavy,  John  Paul,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  John  Wilson, 
Charles  Willing  Bird,  William  Goforth,  John  Smith,  John  Reily,  John  W.  Brown,  and 
John  Kitchell. 

2.  Adams  county. — Joseph  Darlington,  Thomas  Kircher,  and  Israel  Donaldson. 

3.  Ross  county. — Edward  Tiffin,  Nathaniel  Massie,  Thomas  Worthington,  Michael 
Baldwin,  and  James  Grubb. 

4.  Jefferson  county.  — Randolph  Blair,  John  Milligan,  George  Humphrey,  Bazaleel 
Wells,  and  Nathan  Updegraff. 

5.  Trumbull  county. — Samuel  Huntington  and  David  Abbott. 

6.  Belmont  county.— James  Caldwell  and  Elijah  Woods. 

7.  Fairfield  county. — Emanuel  Carpenter  and  Henry  Abrahams. 

8.  Washington  county. — Ephraim  Cutler,  Rufus  Putnam,  John  MTntire,  and  Benja- 
min Ives  Gilman. 

9.  Clermont  county. — Philip  Gatch  and  James  Sargent. 
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no  veto  power,  nor  has  he  any  power  to  interfere  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers.”* 

Wayne  County  excluded. — The  people  of  Wayne  county, 
who  had  been  included  in  the  previous  territorial  government, 
were  sorely  disappointed  when  they  learned  that  the  new  bound- 
ary prescribed  for  the  state  excluded  them  from  the  antici- 
pated advantages  of  a state  government,  and  left  them  to  serve 
out  a tedious  territorial  probation  for  many  years,  while  their 
fellow-citizens  further  south  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  independ- 
ent state  privileges.  They  remonstrated  with  much  warmth, 
and  claimed  the  right  to  become  a part  of  the  new  state  until 
their  numbers  should  entitle  them  to  a separate  state  govern- 
ment of  their  own : they  complained  of  the  separation  as  un- 
constitutional and  oppressive,  to  which  they  could  not  submit. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their  views  underwent  a 
change,  and  they  became  convinced  that  their  interests  re- 
quired a separate  territorial  government,  the  offices  of  which 
would  be  filled  with  their  own  citizens.  Jacob  Burnett, of  Cin- 
cinnati, by  advocating  the  cause  of  the  discontented  in  Wayne 
county,  drew  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive.! 

[A.D.  1803.]  Ohio  admitted  into  the  Union. — The  Constitu 
tion  at  length  was  duly  approved  by  Congress.  Although  the 
ordinance  of  July,  1787,  required  a population  of  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  yet  Congress  waived  that  requirement,  and 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1803,  an  act  was  approved  by  the 
president  fully  recognizing  the  admission  of  the  “ State  of 
Ohio”  into  the  Federal  Union  as  a free  and  independent  state. 

Party  politics  ran  high ; many  were  still  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  state  government,  as  premature  and  impolitic  for 
the  true  interests  of  the  territory ; they  objected  to  the  restric- 
tion of  the  boundary  on  the  north,  which  excluded  the  settle- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit.  The  majority  were  in  favor 
of  the  new  government ; but  the  feelings  and  passions  on  both 
sides  were  highly  excited,  and  much  personal  rancor  was  in- 
dulged. The  arguments  of  the  minority  were  rejected ; they 
were  denounced  as  aristocrats  and  enemies  of  the  people  ; their 
motives  were  questioned  ; their  patriotism  and  fidelity  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  territory  were  impeached.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  minority  alleged  that  their  opponents  were  influenced  by 

* Atwater’s  Ohio,  p.  171-173.  t Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  129. 
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personal  considerations  of  interest,  by  a love  of  popularity,  and 
a desire  of  office,  for  which  they  would  sacrifice  the  ulterior 
interests  of  the  territory.  These  criminations  and  recrimina- 
tions, in  some  instances  of  the  most  bitter  character,  produced 
between  many  of  the  leading  men  a personal  enmity  which 
ceased  only  with  their  lives. 

State  Government  organized. — On  the  first  of  March,  1803, 
the  first  “ General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio”  under  the 
Constitution  convened  in  Chillicothe,  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing the  state  government.  The  Legislature,  having  organ- 
ized, proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  the  principal  executive 
and  judicial  officers  for  carrying  into  operation  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.* 

Judges  of  the  new  courts  were  appointed,  and  all  the  courts 
under  the  territorial  form  of  government  were  abolished,  or  so 
changed  as  to  conform  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Most  of 
the  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions regulating  the  internal  police  of  the  counties  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  election  of  justices,  and  for  transferring  to  them  the  un- 
finished business  under  the  territorial  magistrates.  The  tax 
laws  under  the  territorial  Legislature  were  continued  in  force 
with  slight  modifications.  A secretary  of  state,  an  auditor  of 
public  accounts,  and  a state  treasurer  were  appointed,  with 
their  appropriate  duties  assigned  to  each.  Senators  to  Con- 
gress were  elected,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  election  of 
a representative.  Other  minor  provisions  for  state  and  county 
police  and  good  government  were  enacted. 

* Michael  Baldwin  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Nathaniel  Massie  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  appointments  by  the  Legislature  for  conducting  the  state  government  were  as 
follows  : 

Secretary  of  State. — William  Creighton,  Jr.,  of  Chillicothe,  who  continued  to  serve 
until  1808. 

Auditor  of  State. — Colonel  Thomas  Gibson. 

Treasurer  of  State. — William  M'Farland. 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. — Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr.,  Samuel  Huntington,  and  Will- 
iam Sprigg. 

Presiding  Judges  of  Districts. — First  District,  Francis  Dunlavy  j Second  District, 
Wyllys  Silliman;  Third  District,  Calvin  Pease. 

United  States  Senators. — Thomas  Worthington,  John  Smith. 

The  elections  subsequently  held  by  the  people  resulted  in  the  election  of  Edward 
Tiffin  as  first  Governor  of  the  State  ; also,  first  Representative  to  Congress,  Jeremiah 
Morrow. 

First  Adjutant-general. — Samuel  Finley. — See  Atwater's  Ohio,  p.  176 ; also,  p.  357, 
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In  due  time  the  new  order  of  things  under  the  Constitution 
superseded  the  old.  The  state  government,  as  organized  by 
the  first  General  Assembly,  was  accordingly  put  into  operation. 

Character  of  Governor  St.Clair. — It  may  be  well  to  review 
the  causes  which  produced  the  strong  opposition  to  Governor 
St.  Clair  during  the  last  two- years  of  his  administration  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The  feelings  of  the 
West  were  still  revolutionary,  and* highly  averse  to  arbitrary 
authority.  Previous  to  the  year  1798,  the  governor  was  in- 
vested with  extensive  powers,  and  until  after  the  adoption  of 
the  second  grade  of  territorial  government.  After  this  change, 
scrupulous  of  his  prerogatives  in  his  intercourse  with  the  ter- 
ritorial Legislature,  he  created  enemies  and  excited  prejudices 
by  his  firmness  and  his  close  adherence  to  the  privileges  of 
his  office,  and  the  authority  which  he  claimed  as  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  territory.  On  these  points  he,  not  very  errone- 
ously, supposed  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Legislature 
were  strongly  inclined  to  encroach.  The  Legislative  Assem- 
bly had  claimed  for  itself  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
which  were  not  expressly  withheld  by  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  governor,  having  possessed  almost,  absolute  power 
from  his  first  appointment  until  the  election  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  laid  claim  to  all  those  powers  which  were  not  ex- 
pressly taken  away  by  law.  Among  these  was  that  of  laying 
off  and  organizing  new  counties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  claimed  the  same  power  independent  of  the 
governor’s  control. 

Governor  St.  Clair  was  a stanch  Federalist  of  the  John 
Adams  and  Hamilton  school ; but,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
state  Constitution,  the  majority  of  prominent  men  in  the  terri- 
tory had  warmly  espoused  the  Republican  principles  of  Jeffer- 
son, and,  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  that 
harmony  could  prevail  in  the  legislative  departments. 

It  is  but  a tribute  of  merited  respect  to  Governor  St.  Clair 
to  sum  up  his  general  character  in  a few  words.  During  his 
long  term  of  service,  from  the  year  1788  to  1802,  from  the  first 
organization  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  until  it  was  ready 
to  become  an  independent  state,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  people  generally.  He  was  plain  and  unassuming 
in  his  manners  ; but,  placing  a high  estimate  upon  his  own 
judgment  and  intellect,  he  rarely  yielded  his  opinions  to  those 
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of  other  men.  In  his  dress  he  was  plain  and  simple,  without 
ostentation  or  gaudy  equipage ; in  his  deportment,  easy,  frank, 
and  accessible  to  persons  of  every  rank,  he  presented  a strong 
contrast  with  the  austere,  haughty,  and  repulsive  bearing  of 
his  secretary,  Colonel  Winthrop  Sargent.  As  Judge  Burnett 
justly  observes,  he  was  a man  of  superior  native  talent,  “ of 
extensive  information,  and  great  uprightness  of  purpose.”*  Ac- 
customed from  early  life  to  mingle  in  circles  of  taste  and  re- 
finement, and  among  the  first  orders  of  society,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  proper  courtesy  to  which  his  station  entitled 
him.  He  had  acquired  a polish  of  manners  and  a habitual  re- 
spect for  the  feelings  of  those  around  him,  which  were  referred 
to  as  a standard  of  genuine  urbanity,  known  to  but  few  of  his 
political  adversaries,  j* 

Among  the  legislative  acts  of  the  first  General  Assembly 
was  the  laying  off  and  organizing  of  seven  new  counties,  which 
had  been  attempted  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  but 
had  been  vetoed  by  Governor  St.  Clair.  These  new  counties 
were  designated  Gallia,  Scioto,  Geauga,  Warren,  Green,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Butler. % They  were,  as  yet,  sparsely  settled,  but 
were  gradually  increasing  their  population. 

The  number  of  counties  in  the  state  was  now  about  fifteen, 
many  of  them  large  and  thinly  settled,  with  extensive  dis- 
tricts of  uninhabited  country  in  different  parts  of  the  state  south 
and  east  of  the  Indian  line,  while  all  north  and  west  of  that  line, 


comprising  about  one  third  of  the  state,  was  uninhabited  by 
whites,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Indians.  The  last  remnant 
of  these,  the  Wyandots,  were  not  removed  from  their  “Reserve” 
on  Sandusky  River  until  the  summer  of  1843.  With  this  ex- 
ception, the  Indian  title  to  the  whole  area  of  the  state  had  been 
extinguished  by  successive  treaties  previous  to  the  year  1820.§ 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  state  Constitution,  the  State  of  Ohio 


* Burnett’s  Letters,  p.  79. 

t GOVERNORS  OF  THE 

Territorial : 5 

1.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  governor  of  North-  6 
western  Territory.  7 

State : 8, 

1.  Edward  Tiffin,  from  1803  to  1808.  9. 

2.  Samuel  Huntington,  from  1808  to  1810.  10. 

3.  Return  J.  Meigs,  from  1810  to  1814.  11 

4.  Thomas  Worthington, froml814to  1818.  12 
t Ohio  Gazetteer,  p.  95,  edition  of  1841. 

§ See  chapter  xvi.  of  this  book,  note,  Indian 
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Ethan  A.  Brown,  from  1818  to  1822. 
Jeremiah  Morrow,  from  1822  to  1826. 
Allen  Trimble,  from  1826  to  1830. 
Duncan  M'Arthur,  from  1830  to  1832. 
Robert  Lucas,  from  1832  to  1836. 
Joseph  Vance,  from  1836  to  1840. 
Wilson  Shannon,  from  1840  to  1844. 
Thomas  W.  Bartley,  from  1844  to  1846. 

Treaties  in  “Northwestern  Territory.’’ 
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has  increased  in  population,  wealth,  arts,  manufactures,  and 
internal  improvements  beyond  all  parallel  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions. From  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  when  the  northern 
half  of  the  state  was  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  the  settlements 
have  advanced  to  its  extreme  limits ; a dense  population  has 
extended  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  as  well  as  over  all  the 
former  unoccupied  portions  of  the  older  counties.  Towns 
have  sprung  up,  as  if  by  magic,  in  every  part  of  the  state ; 
agriculture  and  trade  have  penetrated  to  the  most  secluded 
recesses  ; and  arts  and  manufactures  have  multiplied  in  the 
same  ratio. 

[A.D.  1810.]  The  census  of  1810  gave  a population  of 
more  than  230,000  souls,  showing  an  increase  of  about  185,000 
persons  in  the  previous  seven  years,  or  an  annual  increase  of 
over  26,000  persons.  Cincinnati,  in  the  same  time,  had  in- 
creased from  about  1000  to  more  than  2300  inhabitants.  Five 
years  afterward,  this  number  was  more  than  doubled.  Chilli- 
cothe  in  1815  had  augmented  its  population  from  about  500 
souls  in  1803,  to  more  than  1500;  and  in  1830  its  population 
was  2800  inhabitants.* 

[A.D.  1840.]  In  1840  the  aggregate  population  of  the  state 
had  increased  to  one  million  five  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
souls  :f  the  number  of  counties  had  been  augmented  to  seventy- 
nine.  The  principal  towns  and  cities  had  increased  their  pop- 
ulation in  an  equal  ratio.  By  the  census  of  1840,  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  presented  an  aggregate  of  46,300  inhabitants,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  extensive  manufacturing  and  commercial 
cities  in  all  the  West.  Chillicothe  contained  4000  inhabitants, 
Zanesville  4000,  and  Steubenville  4000.  J Hundreds  of  smaller 
towns  had  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Nor  had  the 
growth  of  Cincinnati  ceased  in  1840:  each  year  witnessed  a 
progressive  increase  of  population,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce. During  the  year  1845  nearly  two  thousand  buildings 
were  erected  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  closed  in  1815,  had  been 
waged  with  great  energy  by  that  power  against  the  northern 
frontier  of  Ohio,  which  was  then  occupied  by  a few  sparse 
white  settlements  ; but  the  advance  of  troops,  and  munitions  of 
war  for  defense  against  hostile  invasion,  opened  to  the  gov- 

# Ohio  Gazetteer  for  1841,  p.  109. 

t Ohio  Gazetteer  for  1841,  p.  561-567  ; also,  577. 

VOL.  II.—' Y 


t Census  of  1840. 
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eminent  and  the  people  the  unbounded  advantages  of  this  beau- 
tiful region,  for  the  extension  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  The  efforts  of  Great  Britain  from  Canada  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  American  settlements  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River,  resulted  in  ultimate  advantage  to  the  country ; for  this, 
more  than  all  other  causes,  subsequently  drew  population  upon 
the  lake  frontier. 

The  great  Ohio  Canal,  which  intersects  the  state  from  north 
to  south,  was  commenced  in  1825,  and  completed  a few  years 
afterward.  It  has  given  an  impulse  to  manufactures  and  com- 
merce unparalleled  in  the  history  of  civilization,  and  has  raised 
the  state  in  wealth  and  population  to  a rank  second  only  to 
the  Empire  State  of  New  York. 

The  population  of  Ohio,  besides  the  natural  increase,  has 
been  derived  from  emigration.  The  first  settlements  pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  the  state  Constitution  were  formed 
chiefly  by  emigrants  from  the  older  states  near  the  Atlantic. 
The  northeastern  portion,  south  of  Lake  Erie  and  northeast  of 
the  Muskingum  River,  was  settled  chiefly  by  emigrants  from 
Connecticut  and  other  New  England  States,  besides  numerous 
accessions  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware.  The  southern  portion,  between  the  Hockhocking 
and  Great  Miami  Rivers,  was  settled  chiefly  by  emigrants  from 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  as  well  as  by  numerous 
colonies  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  including  Columbiana 
county,  adjoining  Pennsylvania,  a large  population  was  derived 
from  colonies  of  Germans,  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish,  from 
Pennsylvania  and  from  Europe. 

Emigration  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has  continued  to 
send  annual  colonies  to  different  portions  of  Ohio ; and  since 
the  year  1830,  not  less  than  two  hundi’ed  thousand  frugal,  in- 
dustrious emigrants  from  Germany  have  been  distributed  over 
every  part  of  the  state.  The  influx  of  foreign  immigrants,  es- 
pecially those  from  Germany,  after  the  year  1840,  continued 
to  increase  the  population  of  Ohio  and  the  whole  West.  Not 
a town  or  village,  not  a city  or  capital,  not  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict in  the  great  State  of  Ohio  in  1844,  which  did  not  present 
a copious  admixture  of  Germans  who  had  not  yet  acquired  a 
fluency  in  the  English  language. 


a.d.  1798.] 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

“ THE  MISSISSIPPI  TERRITORY”  FROM  ITS  FIRST  ORGANIZATION  TO 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  CREEK  WAR. A.D.  1798  TO 

1813. 

Argument. — Original  Extent  of  the  Mississippi  Territory. — First  Governor  and  Terri- 
torial Judges. — Authority  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  same. — Arrival  of  the  United  States 
Troops  under  General  Wilkinson. — First  Grade  of  Territorial  Government  organ- 
ized in  1799. — Extent  of  the  White  Settlements  and  Indian  Territory. — Adams  and 
Pickering  Counties  organized.  — Population  in  1799.  — Washington  County  organ- 
ized on  the  Mobile  River. — Second  Grade  of  Territorial  Government  in  1800. — 
The  Federal  Army  in  the  Mississippi  Territory. — Indian  Treaties  in  1801. — Treaty 
of  Fort  Adams. — Treaty  of  Chickasd,  Bluffs. — Governor  Claiborne  enters  upon  his 
Duties. — The  Counties  of  Claiborne,  Jefferson,  and  Wilkinson  organized  in  1803. — 
First  System  of  Jurisprudence. — First  Newspapers  in  Mississippi. — “ Articles  of 
Agreement  and  Cession”  by  Georgia. — Extent  of  Georgia  Claim. — Adjudication  of 
Private  Claims  by  Commissioners. — Land  Offices. — Surveyor-general’s  Office  organ- 
ized.— Enlargement  of  Territorial  Limits. — Indian  Nations  included. — Legislative 
Care  for  the  Encouragement  of  Education. — First  College  and  first  Academy  charter- 
ed.— The  Robber  Mason  killed. — Emigration  in  1803,  in  anticipation  of  the  Occupa- 
tion of  Louisiana. — Governor  Claiborne  Commissioner. — Commissioners  and  Troops 
advance  toward  New  Orleans. — Protestant  Religion  introduced  in  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory.— W ashington  County  erected  into  a Judicial  District. — Harry  Toulmin,  Judge. 
— First  Delegate  to  Congress. — Robert  Williams,  Governor. — First  City  Charter  of 
Natchez. — Spanish  Exactions  on  the  Mobile. — First  Natchez  Hospital. — Border  Col- 
lisions.— Abduction  of  the  Kempers. — Indian  Treaties  in  1805  : with  the  Chickasas  ; 
with  the  Cherokees  ; Creeks;  Cboctas.  — First  “Chocta  Purchase.” — Extent  of 
White  Settlements  in  1806. — Spanish  Encroachments  on  the  Sabine. — Militia  Move- 
ments in  Mississippi. — Burr’s  Conspiracy  in  the  West. — Burr  prepares  to  descend 
the  Mississippi. — President’s  Proclamation. — General  Wilkinson  protects  New  Or- 
leans.— Defensive  Measures  of  Governor  Mead  in  the  Mississippi  Territory. — Burr 
appears  before  the  Superior  Court. — Patriotic  Citizens  of  Wilkinson  County. — Abor- 
tive Attempt  to  arraign  Burr. — He  escapes  from  Custody. — Is  arrested  near  Fort 
Stoddart. — Sent  to  Richmond,  Virginia. — Emigration  to  Mississippi  induced  by  Burr’s 
Plans. — Agriculture  in  the  Territory  in  1807.— Cotton  the  Staple  Product. — Cotton 
Receipts  negotiable  by  Law. — First  Digest  of  Territorial  Laws. — First  Road  across 
to  Tombigby. — Lands  on  the  Upper  Tombigby. — Condition  of  the  Tombigby  Settle- 
ments.— Patriotism  of  the  Inhabitants. — Governor  Williams. — First  White  Settle- 
ments in  “ Madison  County.” — First  Bank  in  the  Territory  in  1809. — Population  in 
1810. — Revolution  in  District  of  Baton  Rouge. — First  Brigade  of  Militia  in  1812. — 
Tennessee  Volunteers  under  General  Jackson. — General  Wilkinson  occupies  Fort 
Charlotte. — Mobile  District  annexed  to  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

[A.D.  1798.]  Original  Limits. — The  territory  heretofore 
surrendered  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  lying  north  of  the 
thirty-first  degree  of  latitude,  with  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  the  State  of  Georgia,  was  erected  into  a territory  of  the 
United  States  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  7th,  1798, 
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entitled  “an  act  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  limits  with  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a govern- 
ment in  the  Mississippi  Territory.”* 

The  territory  comprised  in  the  new  organization,  or  the  orig- 
inal Mississippi  Territory,  embraced  that  portion  of  country  be- 
tween the  Spanish  line  of  demarkation  and  a line  drawn  due 
east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  to  the  Chattahoochy  River. 
The  Mississippi  River  was  its  western  limit,  and  the  Chatta- 
hoochy its  eastern.  The  organization  of  a territorial  govern- 
ment by  the  United  States  was  in  no  wise  to  impair  the  rights 
of  Georgia  to  the  soil,  which  was  left  open  for  future  negotia- 
tion between  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  United  States. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  April  7th  provided  “ that  from 
and  after  the  establishment  of  said  government,  the  aforesaid 
territory  shall  be  entitled  to  and  enjoy  all  and  singular  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  granted  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  in  and  by  the  afore- 
said ordinance  of  July  13th,  1787,  in  as  full  and  complete  a 
manner  as  the  same  are  possessed  and  enjoyed  by  the  said  last- 
mentioned  territory.”f 

Organization  of  Territorial  Government. — Agreeably  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  President  Adams  appointed  Winthrop 
Sargent,  former  secretary  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  as 
governor,  and  John  Steele,  secretary  of  the  new  government ; 
Thomas  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  and  Daniel  Tilton,  of  New 
Hampshire,  were  appointed  territorial  judges  of  the  Superior 
Court.  Other  subordinate  officers  under  the  first  grade  of  ter- 
ritorial government  were  subject  to  the  governor’s  appointment. 

The  governor  and  judges,  with  their  friends,  arrived  at 
Natchez  in  August  following,  in  company  with  a number  of 
emigrant  families  from  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The 
governor  shortly  afterward,  with  the  advice  of  the  judges,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  provision  for  the  regular  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  territory  ; magistrates 
and  inferior  civil  and  militia  officers  were  appointed  for  the  re- 
spective settlements  within  the  Natchez  District. 

* See  Toulmin’s  Digest  of  the  Statutes,  &c.,  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  p.  467-477, 
edition  of  1807,  where  the  ordinance  may  be  seen  at  length.  This  was  the  first  regular 
digest  of  the  laws  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  compiled  by  Judge  Harry  Toulmin,  of 
Washington  county,  and  published  in  1807.  Timothy  Terrell,  territorial  printer. 

t See  Poindexter’s  Code.  Also,  Toulmin’s  Code,  p.  456-459.  Also,  Walker’s  Re- 
ports of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi,  p.  56,  57. 
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The  powers  of  the  governor,  with  his  legal  advisers,  were 
extensive  and  multifarious.  He  was  empowered  to  exercise 
supreme  executive  jurisdiction  within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
his  government ; he  appointed  and  commissioned  all  magis- 
trates, inferior  judges,  and  all  other  civil  officers,  and  all  militia 
officers  below  the  rank  of  general  ; he  could  lay  off  counties, 
subdivide  or  create  new  ones,  adopt  and  ordain  laws  for  the 
territory  with  the  consent  of  the  judges,  who,  in  their  judicial 
capacity,  were  empowered  to  execute  and  enforce  the  same  in 
their  respective  districts. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  General  Wilkinson,  commander-in- 
chief of  the  army,  arrived  at  Natchez  with  the  United  States 
troops.  They  were  quartered  in  cantonments  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington,  and  near  the  Half-way  Hill,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Second  Creek,  until  the  following  year,  when  a military 
post  was  erected  at  the  first  highland  point  on  the  Mississippi, 
a few  miles  above  the  Spanish  line  of  demarkation.  This  post, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  United  States  troops  until  the  close 
of  the  year  1807,  was  situated  upon  an  elevated  plateau  near 
the  river,  and  was  called  “Fort  Adams,”  in  honor  of  John  Adams, 
the  second  president  of  the  United  States.* - 

[A.D.  1799.]  In  April  following,  Governor  Sargent  pro- 
ceeded to  complete  the  organization  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment by  laying  off  counties,  and  organizing  county  courts  hav- 
ing subordinate  jurisdiction.]-  By  his  proclamation,  dated 
April  2d,  the  Natchez  District  was  divided  into  the  counties 
of  Adams  and  Pickering,  named  in  honor  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  dividing 
line  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  present  boundary  between 
Adams  and  Jefferson ; Adams  being  on  the  south,  and  Picker- 
ing on  the  north  of  the  line.  J 

The  principal  white  population  within  the  limits  of  the  ter- 

* Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  256. 

t The  County  Court  was  a Court  of  Common  Pleas  holding  quarterly  sessions.  The 
first  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Adams  county  consisted  of  three  associate  justices,  of 
whom  Daniel  Clark,  Sen.,  was  presiding  justice  until  1800,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Bernard  Lintot.  In  1801,  John  Ellis  succeeded  as  presiding  justice  ; after  him  Will- 
iam Kenner.  In  1810,  the  County  Court  consisted  of  five  associate  justices,  and  the 
presiding  justice  of  the  quorum  was,  ex  officio,  judge  of  probate.  The  County  Court 
had  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  where  the  amount  in  litigation  did  not  exceed  one 
thousand  dollars ; also,  in  all  criminal  cases  wherein  slaves  were  the  offenders ; also, 
in  all  matters  of  county  police.  Alexander  Covington  succeeded  as  presiding  justice 
of  the  quorum  in  1810. — See  Circuit  Court  Records  of  Adams  county. 

t Toulmin’s  Digest,  p.  3,  4. 
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ritory  at  this  early  period  was  that  of  the  “ Natchez  District,” 
comprising  about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  including  slaves. 
These  were  distributed  in  several  large  settlements  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Bayou  Pierre,  Cole’s  Creek,  St.  Catharine,  Sec- 
ond Creek,  Homochitto  and  Buffalo  Creeks,  and  chiefly  within 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Besides  these,  a 
few  inhabitants  were  distributed  near  the  Walnut  Hills,  and 
near  the  Big  Black.  Another  isolated  settlement  of  about 
eight  hundred  inhabitants  existed  on  the  Tombigby  and  Mobile 
Rivers.  The  aggregate  white  population  in  all  these  settle- 
ments, after  the  evacuation  by  the  Spaniards,  scarcely  exceed- 
ed five  thousand  persons,  exclusive  of  slaves  and  Indians. 

Many  of  these  were  Anglo-Americans,  remnants  of  the  for- 
mer British  colonies  of  West  Florida,  and  a few  were  individ- 
uals of  Spanish  and  French  descent.  Some  had  emigrated 
from  the  United  States  after  the  termination  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  under  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor previous  to  1792.  Others  from  the  Western  States,  and 
from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  had  arrived  subsequently  to 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  which  recognized  the  country  as  a por- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  whole  region  extending  north  and  east  of  the  Natchez 
District  for  nearly  five  hundred  miles,  to  the  settlements  on 
Cumberland  River  of  Tennessee,  and  to  those  on  the  Oconee,  in 
Georgia,  was  Indian  territory,  in  the  sole  occupancy  of  the  na- 
tive tribes,  except  the  small  district  on  the  Tombigby  and  Mo- 
bile Rivers,  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  by 
the  former  governments  of  France  and  England.  The  Natchez 
District  extended  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River 
for  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
a line  extending  direct  from  the  sources  of  the  Tickfaw,  in  a 
direction  west  of  north  to  the  Yazoo  River,  ten  miles  above  its 
mouth.  No  portion  of  this  district  extended  more  than  twenty- 
live  miles  direct  from  the  river. 

Such  was  the  country  which  was  then  placed  under  the  first 
grade  of  territorial  government.  The  only  route  of  intercourse 
with  the  United  States  was  that  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Ohio  Rivers  to  the  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee; 
or  by  the  lonely  route  of  a solitary  Indian  trace,  leading  for  five 
hundred  miles,  either  to  the  Cumberland  settlements  or  those 
of  the  Oconee,  in  Georgia. 
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[A.D.  1800.]  The  counties  of  Adams  and  Pickering  com- 
prised the  whole  Natchez  District  until  the  4th  of  June,  1800, 
when  the  governor  again  issued  his  proclamation,  counter- 
signed by  John  Steele,  secretary,  laying  off  the  “County  of 
Washington”  on  the  Tombigby  River.  The  limits  of  this 
county  were  the  territorial  boundaries  on  the  north  and  south, 
the  Pearl  River  on  the  west,  and  the  Chattahoochy  on  the  east 
and  the  Mississippi  Territory  comprised  only  three  large  coun- 
ties until  the  following  year. 

Meantime,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  population,  and 
also  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  and  re- 
monstrances against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Governor  Sar- 
gent and  his  council,  Congress,  by  special  favor,  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  second  grade  of  territorial 
government  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory would  authorize  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
of  July  13th,  1787.  Thus,  the  second  grade  of  representative 
government  commenced  in  the  Mississippi  Territory  before 
the  free  white  males  had  increased  to  five  thousand  in  number. 

A House  of  Representatives,  or  Legislative  Assembly,  was 
duly  elected,  and  members  of  the  “Council”  having  been  ap- 
pointed, the  General  Assembly  was  organized  for  business  in 
December  following.  The  Legislative  Assembly  consisted  of 
four  representatives  from  Adams,  four  from  Pickering,  and  one 
from  the  Tombigby  settlements,  elected  in  the  ratio  of  one  rep- 
resentative to  every  five  hundred  free  white  males ; and  the 
Legislative  Council  consisted  of  five  members.  The  first  Gen- 
eral Assembly  thus  organized  convened  at  Natchez  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  which  was  fixed  as  the  time  for 
each  annual  meeting  thereafter.  All  bills  enacted  by  the  two 
houses  received  the  force  of  law  only  after  the  approbation 
and  signature  of  the  governor,  who  held  an  unqualified  veto  upon 

* The  style  of  this  proclamation  was  in  this  form,  viz.:  “Know  all  men,”  &c.  “In 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  administration  of  equal  justice  to  the  inhabitants 
upon  the  Tombigby  and  other  eastern  settlements,  I have  thought  proper,  therefore,  to 
erect  a new  county ; and  by  these  letters  made  patent,  do  ordain  and  order  that  all 
and  singular  the  lands  lying  and  being  within  the  following  limits,  to  wit,”  &c.,  “shall 
constitute  the  same ; to  be  named,  and  to  be  hereafter  called,  the  ‘ County  of  Washing- 
tonand  unto  the  said  county  of  Washington  is  hereby  granted  all  and  singular  the 
jurisdictions,  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities  to  a county  belonging  and  ap- 
pertaining, and  which  any  other  county  that  is  or  may  hereafter  be  erected  or  laid  off 
shall  or  ought  to  enjoy,  conformably  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  United  States  and 
of  this  territory.” — See  Toulmin’s  Digest,  p.  iv. 
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all  their  acts,  when,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  impolitic  or  un- 
constitutional. 

The  Superior  Court  was  required  by  law  to  hold  two  terms 
annually.* 

[A.D.  1801.]  Indian  Treaties. — While  the  headquarters  of 
General  Wilkinson  were  at  Natchez  and  Fort  Adams,  he  was 
engaged  in  conducting  negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes  south 
of  Tennessee.  Previously  to  his  departure  on  this  service,  de- 
tachments of  troops  were  stationed  at  different  points  on  the 
line  of  demarkation  from  Fort  Adams  eastward  to  Pearl  River, 
for  the  preservation  of  order  and  neutrality  along  the  border 
settlements.  A detachment  was  also  stationed  at  Fort  Stod- 
dart,  near  the  line,  on  Mobile  River,  and  another  at  Fort  Flor- 
ida, a few  miles  above,  f 

The  object  of  negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes  was  the 
establishment  of  amicable  relations,  confirmed  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations, and  to  procure  their  consent  to  the  opening  of  roads 
and  mail-routes  from  the  frontier  settlements  of  Tennessee  and 
Georgia,  to  those  on  the  Mobile  and  in  the  Natchez  District, 
in  order  to  facilitate  intercourse  with  those  remote  places,  and 
to  encourage  emigration  to  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

The  first  treaty  was  held  with  the  Chickasa  nation  at  the 
Chickasa  Bluff,  on  the  Mississippi.  By  this  treaty,  the  Chick- 
asas  conceded  to  the  United  States  the  right  of  opening  a 
wagon-road  from  Miro  District,  in  Tennessee,  to  the  American 
settlements  in  the  Natchez  District,  and  that  this  road  should 
be  at  all  times  free  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  passing 
and  repassing  from  the  settlements  on  Cumberland  River  to 
those  near  Natchez  ; also,  for  the  transportation  of  the  United 
States  mail  between  the  same  points,  free  from  molestation. 

This  road  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  a few  miles  below 
the  Muscle  Shoals,  at  “Colbert’s  Ferry,”  and  thence  led  through 
the  Chickasa  nation  to  the  “Grindstone  Ford,”  on  the  Bayou 
Pierre.  The  Indians  reserved  to  themselves  the  privileges  and 
emoluments  pertaining  to  all  ferries  on  the  route,  and  the  es- 
tablishing of  public  houses  for  the  entertainment  of  travelers. 

The  next  treaty  was  with  the  Chocta  nation,  concluded  on 
the  17th  of  December,  at  Fort  Adams.  In  this  treaty,  besides 

* The  Superior  Court  in  1802  consisted  of  three  judges,  viz. : Daniel  Tilton,  Peter  B. 
Bruin,  and  Seth  Lewis.  In  1803  David  Kerr  succeeded  Seth  Lewis.  In  1804  Thomas 
Rodney  was  reappointed;  the  judges  in  1810  were  Thomas  Rodney,  Walter  Leake, 
and  O.  Fitz.  t Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  179,  180. 
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other  stipulations,  the  Choctas  consent  to  the  exploration  and 
opening  of  a convenient  wagon-road  through  their  country, 
from  the  vicinity  of  “ Fort  Adams”  to  the  Chickasa  boundary 
near  the  Yazoo  River.  The  old  British  boundary,  extending 
from  the  Tickfaw  northwest  to  the  Yazoo,  was  confirmed  and 
marked  anew  as  the  proper  boundary  between  the  white  set- 
tlements and  the  Indian  territory.*  This  road,  communicating 
with  the  Chickasa  trace,  opened  the  first  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  settlements  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  and 
those  of  Cumberland,  near  Nashville. 

In  the  mean  time,  Thomas  Jefferson,  having  succeeded  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  early  in  his  administration  ap- 
pointed William  C.  C.  Claiborne, f of  East  Tennessee,  govern- 
or of  the  Mississippi  T erritory,  and  Cato  W est  secretary.  Gov- 
ernor Sargent  retired  from  office,  and  was  not  again  called  into 
public  service  during  his  subsequent  life. 

A corresponding  change  was  made  in  the  territorial  author- 
ities, when  those  who  adhered  to  the  late  administration  were 
superseded  by  those  attached  to  the  Republican  party,  which 
had  become  predominant. 

Since  the  first  organization  of  the  American  government  in 
the  territory,  the  population  had  been  greatly  increased  by  em- 
igration. The  census  of  1800  gave  the  aggregate  of  the  white 
inhabitants  at  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
exclusive  of  about  two  thousand  slaves.  In  January,  1802,  the 
entire  population  was  probably  not  less  than  twelve  thousand 
souls. 

Governor  Claiborne  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  zeal  and  patriotic  devotion.  Although  a man  of  strict 
integrity,  and  an  undoubted  patriot,  yet,  possessing  all  the 
graces  of  a polished  courtier,  he  delighted  more  in  the  pomp 
and  display  of  military  parade  than  was  congenial  with  the 
plain,  unaffected  simplicity  of  many  of  his  associates. 

* Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  179-180. 

t William  Charles  Cole  Claiborne  was  a native  of  Virginia,  from  an  ancient  family. 
In  1793,  when  quite  a youth,  he  removed  to  Sullivan  county,  East  Tennessee,  where  he 
was  subsequently  elected  a delegate  to  form  the  state  Constitution,  where  he  began 
his  public  career.  After  the  adoption  of  the  state  Constitution  he  was  appointed  J udge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Law  and  Equity  by  Governor  Sevier.  About  two  years 
afterward  he  was  elected  a member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  in  the  25th  year  of 
his  age.  To  this  post  of  honor  and  trust  he  was  re-elected  for  a second  term.  From 
this  station  he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  serve  as  governor  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory  in  1801. — See  “Notes  on  the  War  in  the  South,”  &c.,  by  Nathaniel  H.  Clai- 
borne, p.  91-102. 
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[A.D.  1802.]  Early  in  the  year  1802  the  territory  was 
erected  into  five  counties  by  the  division  of  both  Adams  and 
Pickering.  On  the  11th  of  January  an  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly changed  the  name  of  Pickering  county  to  that  of  “ Jef- 
ferson,” in  honor  of  the  newly-elected  president.  On  the  27th 
of  January,  another  act  divided  the  county  of  Jefferson,  by  a 
line  varying  but  little  from  the  present  one  between  Jefferson 
and  Claiborne  counties,  and  which  extended  eastward  to  the 
western  bank  of  Pearl  River.  That  portion  of  the  territory  on 
the  north  of  this  line  was  called  “ Claiborne  county,”  in  honor 
of  the  new  governor.*  The  seat  of  justice  was  located  per- 
manently, on  the  5th  of  March,  at  “ Gibson’s  Landing,”  on  the 
south  fork  of  Bayou  Pierre. 

On  the  30th  of  January  another  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
divided  the  county  of  Adams  by  the  Homochitto  River,  from 
its  mouth  up  to  “ Richard’s  Ferry,”  and  thence  eastward  by  an 
imaginary  line  to  Pearl  River.  That  portion  of  the  territory 
south  of  this  line  was  called  “ Wilkinson  county,”  in  honor  of 
General  James  Wilkinson,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Federal 
army.f 

The  first  regular  code  of  jurisprudence  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings for  the  use  of  the  territory  were  adopted  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1801  and  1802.  An  act  of  the  same  session,  passed 
February  1st,  removed  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government 
to  the  town  of  Washington.  This  session  had  organized  with 
Joshua  Baker  speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  John 
Ellis  president  of  the  Council.  Each  of  these  received  as  salary 
five  dollars  per  diem  during  the  session,  and  the  members  of 
both  houses  four  dollars  per  diem. 

The  first  weekly  newspaper  in  the  Mississippi  Territory  was 
published  in  the  spring  of  1802,  by  Colonel  Andrew  Marschalk, 
formerly  a lieutenant  in  General  Wayne’s  army.  Having  de- 
scended the  river  with  General  Wilkinson,  he  continued  in  the 
service  until  1802,  when  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
“Natchez  Gazette.”  This  paper,  under  different  forms  and 
names,  such  as  the  “Mississippi  Herald  and  Natchez  Gazette,” 
the  “ Washington  Republican,”  and  “Mississippi  State  Gazette,” 
was  published  by  this  father  of  the  press  in  Mississippi  for 
nearly  forty  years  afterward. 

The  second  weekly  paper  in  the  territory  was  the  “ Mis- 

* See  Touhnin’s  Digest,  p.  5.  t Idem. 
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sissippi  Messenger,”  published  by  Samuel  and  Timothy  Terrell, 
and  which  was  continued  under  Dr.  John  Shaw  and  others  until 
the  year  1810. 

Compromise  with  Georgia. — Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Compromise  Act,  the  commissioners  of  Georgia  and  those 
of  the  United  States  had  entered  into  “ Articles  of  Agreement 
and  Cession,”  which  were  signed  on  the  part  of  their  govern- 
ments respectively  on  the  24th  day  of  April,  1802.*  The  stip- 
ulations in  these  articles  provided  that  for  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  cession  by  Georgia  of  all  her  claim  to  lands  south 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  United  States  should  pay  to 
Georgia  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
out  of  the  first  nett  proceeds  of  lands  lying  in  said  ceded  terri- 
tory; and  also  to  recognize  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  all  grants 
of  land  regularly  made  and  authenticated  by  the  authorities  of 
England,  Spain,  or  Georgia  previous  to  the  27th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1795. 

The  sovereignty  over  all  the  territory  south  of  Tennessee, 
and  north  of  the  Spanish  line  of  demarkation,  and  eastward  to 
the  Chattahoochy  River,  was  now  vested  in  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, excepting  only  the  right  of  occupancy  reserved  to  the 
native  tribes  then  in  possession. 

[A.D.  1803.]  Emigration  from  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky,  as  well  as  from  Western  Pennsylvania,  had  begun 
to  augment  the  population  in  all  the  old  settlements  of  the  five 
organized  counties,  and  men  of  capital  and  enterprise  were 
ready  to  invest  their  capital  in  valuable  land.  A large  por- 
tion of  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  white  settlements  was 
claimed  and  occupied  by  virtue  of  grants  or  titles  derived 
through  the  authorities  of  England,  Spain,  and  Georgia,  and 
required  adjudication  before  confirmation  by  the  United  States ; 
and  Congress  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  provisions 
through  a board  of  commissioners,  appointed  to  examine  and 
adjudicate  the  respective  claims.  The  first  and  most  import- 
ant act  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  was  approved 
March  3d,  1803,  and  was  entitled  “ An  act  regulating  grants 
of  land,  and  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  lands  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  south  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.” 

* A copy  of  the  “ Articles  of  Agreement  and  Cession”  may  be  seen  in  Toulmin’s 
Digest,  p.  462-467 ; also,  in  Poindexter's  Code,  p.  502-505.  This  compact  was  signed 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  by  James  Madison,  Albert  Gallatin,  and  Levi  Lincoln; 
and  on  the  part  of  Georgia  by  James  Jackson,  Abraham  Baldwin,  and  John  Milledge, 
commissioners. 
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This  act  provided  for  a surveyor-general’s  department,  con- 
nected with  two  district  land-offices,  for  the  record  and  sale  of 
all  lands  duly  surveyed.  One  of  these  was  established  at  Fort 
Stoddart,  for  the  “ district  east  of  Pearl  River,”  and  the  other 
at  Washington,  Adams  county,  for  the  “ district  west  of  Pearl 
River.”  To  each  of  these  offices  was  attached  a “ board  of 
commissioners,”  to  receive  and  adjudicate  private  claims.* 

The  land-office  west  of  Pearl  River  was  organized  on  the 
9th  day  of  July,  with  Edward  Turner  as  register,  and  Thomas 
Rodney  and  Robert  Williams  as  commissioners  of  claims. 
This  board  convened  at  the  town  of  Washington  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1803,  and  continued  open  for  the  reception  of 
claims  until  the  3d  of  July,  1807,  when  it  was  adjourned  sine 
die,  after  having  received  for  record  two  thousand  and  ninety 
claims.  Some  of  these  claims  were  subsequently  contested  in 
the  high  courts  of  the  United  States.f 

* The  first  section  of  the  act  of  March  3d,  1803,  provides  that  all  persons,  heads  of 
families,  actually  residing  in  the  territory,  and  having  claims,  by  grants  or  orders  of  sur- 
vey, from  the  English,  Spanish,  or  Georgia  government,  for  lands,  to  which  the  Indian 
title  had  been  extinguished  prior  to  October  27th,  1795,  shall  be  confirmed  in  their  titles. 
The  second  section  provides  that  every  person,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  actually 
inhabited  and  cultivated  any  land  on  the  30th  day  of  March,  1797,  the  day  on  which  the 
Spanish  troops  finally  evacuated  the  territory,  and  not  claimed  under  the  first  section, 
or  by  any  British  or  Georgia  grant,  shall  have  said  land  granted  to  him  or  her,  to  any 
amount  not  exceeding  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  The  third  section  provides  that 
every  such  person,  over  twenty-one  years,  who  at  the  passage  of  the  act  inhabited  and 
cultivated  any  land,  not  secured  as  above,  shall  be  entitled  to  a pre-emption  right  to 
their  said  lands.  The  time  allowed  for  the  presentation  of  claims  was  limited  to  the 
31st  of  March,  1804,  but  was  subsequently  extended  by  Congress. 

t The  claim  of  Georgia  to  the  W estern  Territory,  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  latitude  31°,  has  been  deemed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  have 
been  valid ; and  that  Spain  exercised  an  unlawful  jurisdiction  over  the  same,  while 
Georgia  was  the  rightful  proprietor  of  the  domain. — See  12  Wheaton,  523-530. 

It  was  further  decreed,  that  the  grants  of  Spain  to  portions  of  the  soil  “ have,  in  them- 
selves, no  intrinsic  validity,  because  at  the  very  time  Georgia  possessed  the  right  of 
soil  and  sovereignty.”  Spain  had  the  actual  occupancy ; but  “ that  occupancy  was 
wrongful,”  and  was  never  acquiesced  in  by  Georgia  or  by  the  United  States.  From 
the  treaty  of  1783  until  October  27th,  1795,  Georgia  passed  many  laws  claiming  the 
right  of  soil  and  jurisdiction  over  the  country  ; and  the  United  States,  during  the  same 
time,  by  many  official  acts,  sustained  the  claim  of  Georgia  both  here  and  at  the  court 
of  Spain,  until  finally,  on  the  27  th  of  October,  1795,  Spain,  by  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
acknowledged  their  right  “ to  said  territory,”  not  as  a cession  by  Spain,,  but  as  a pre- 
existing right.  On  this  point  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union  thus  concludes  the  reas- 
oning, viz. : “ It  follows  that  Spanish  grants  made  after  the  treaty  of  1783  can  have  no 
intrinsic  validity,  and  the  holders  must  depend  for  their  titles  upon  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.” — 12  Wheaton,  535.  * * * * “ Georgia,  by  the  cession  of  1802  to  the  United 
States,  stipulated  for  the  confirmation  of  certain  Spanish,  British,  and  Georgia  titles, 
but  never  sanctioned  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  laws.”  * * * * “ Now,  during  the 
Spanish  occupancy,  Georgia  had  extended  her  laws  over  this  country ; not  over  de- 
tached portions  of  it,  but  over  the  whole  territory  ; and  her  legislation  was  general  and 
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The  office  for  the  district  east  of  Pearl  River  was  establish- 
ed at  Fort  Stoddart,  with  Joseph  Chambers  as  register,  and 
Ephraim  Kirby  and  Robert  Carter  Nicholas  as  commissioners. 
This  board  convened  for  business  first  on  the  2d  of  February, 
1804,  and  continued  open  for  the  presentation  of  claims  until 
September  21st,  1805,  when  it  adjourned  sine  die,  after  receiv- 
ing for  record  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  claims. 

The  surveyor-general’s  office  was  established  at  Washing- 
ton, and  Isaac  Briggs  was  first  surveyor-general.  He  soon 
afterward  commenced  the  public  surveys  in  the  territory. 

The  whole  of  the  extensive  territory  ceded  by  Georgia,  lying 
north  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  south  of  Tennessee,  was, 
by  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  supplementary  to  the  “ act  regu- 
lating the  grants  of  land  south  of  Tennessee,”  approved  March 
27th,  1804,  annexed  to  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  was  sub- 
sequently included  within  its  limits  and  jurisdiction.  The 

exclusive.  The  power  to  regulate  the  transfer  of  all  the  lands  within  the  territory 
was  vested  in  Georgia ; and,  in  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union,  ‘ The 
existence  of  this  power  must  negative  the  existence  of  any  right  which  may  conflict  or 
control  it.’  ” 

“ The  commencement  of  the  occupation  of  this  country  by  the  Spanish  forces  was  as 
our  ally  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Surely  this  could-give  to  Spain  no  right  of 
sovereignty  over  the  territory  of  her  ally ; nor  could  the  subsequent  occupancy  by  the 
Spanish  troops,  under  the  pretense  that  it  was  a part  of  Florida,  introduce  here  the 
laws  of  Spain.”  “ When  there  is  a wrongful  and  a rightful  sovereign,  both  legislating 
at  the  same  time  over  the  same  territory,  the  laws  of  the  latter  must  prevail.”  “Nei- 
ther Georgia  nor  the  United  States  ever  acquiesced  in  this  wrongful  Spanish  occu- 
pancy.” The  legislation  asserting  the  title  of  Georgia  to  this  territory  is  chiefly  com- 
prised in  the  following  acts  : 

1.  Statute  of  Georgia,  February  17, 1783,  extending  her  laws  and  jurisdiction  over  it. 

2.  Statute  of  Georgia,  February  7,  1785,  creating  a county  of  “ Bourbon,”  and  the 
land  laws  of  the  state. 

3.  Statute  of  South  Carolina,  1787,  relinquishing  to  Georgia  all  her  claim. 

4.  Act  of  Georgia  Legislature,  selling  a portion  of  the  lands ; sustained  by  the  Su 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States. — 6 Cranch,  '87. 

5.  Act  of  Georgia  Legislature,  February  13,  1796,  relative  to  this  territory. 

6.  Resolutions  of  Congress,  October  20,  1787,  consenting  to  South  Carolina’s  relin- 
quishment. 

7.  Report  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  recognizing  Georgia  claim. 

8.  Report  of  commissioners  to  Spain  in  1793,  asserting  same. 

9.  Mr.  Pinckney’s  report  to  Spanish  court,  August,  1795,  asserting  same. 

10.  Spanish  treaty,  1795,  October  27,  recognizing  boundary  of  1783. 

11.  Spanish  evacuation  of  the  Natchez  District,  March  30th,  1798. 

12.  Recognition  of  the  claim  by  United  States  in  act  of  April  7th,  1798,  organizing 
government  for  the  Mississippi  Territory,  saving  “ the  right  of  the  State  of  Georgia.” — 
N.B.  The  Spanish  posts  on  the  Mobile  were  evacuated  finally  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1799. 

13.  Recognition  by  Congress,  May  10, 1801. 

14.  Cession  to  United  States,  by  compact,  April  24,  1802. — See  Walker's  Reports  of 
Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi,  p.  52,  53,  &c. 
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boundaries  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  consequently,  were 
the  thirty-first  degree  on  the  south,  and  the  thirty-fifth  degree 
on  the  north,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
western  limits  of  Georgia,  and  comprised  the  whole  territory 
now  embraced  in  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  ex- 
cepting the  small  Florida  District  between  the  Pearl  and  Per- 
dido Rivers.  Four  fifths  of  this  extensive  territory  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  four  great  southern  Indian  confederacies,  the 
Choctas,  the  Chickasas,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Cherokees,  com- 
prising an  aggregate  of  about  seventy-five  thousand  souls,  and 
at  least  ten  thousand  warriors.  The  only  portions  of  this  ter- 
ritory to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  was  a 
narrow  strip  from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles  in  width,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  seventy  miles  in  length,  and 
a small  district  on  the  Tombigby. 

Education. — The  subject  of  education  was  one  which  had 
engaged  the  early  attention  of  the  Territorial  Legislature.  A 
large  portion  of  the  recent  emigrants  to  the  territory,  and  es- 
pecially those  connected  with  the  government,  were  men  of 
education,  enterprise,  and  talent,  who  were  duly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  “ encouragement  of 
learning,”  and  “ the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge.”  To 
aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object,  a literary 
society  was  organized,  which  received  its  incorporation  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1803,  under  the  name  of  “ the  Mississippi  So- 
ciety for  the  Acquirement  and  Dissemination  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge.” The  society  originally  comprised  eighteen  members, 
including  the  governor,  secretary,  judges,  and  several  members 
of  the  Legislature. 

About  the  same  time,  the  first  college  in  the  territory  was 
chartered,  under  the  control  of  twenty-five  trustees,  including 
several  members  of  the  Mississippi  Society.  The  new  college, 
in  honor  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  was  called  “ Jef- 
ferson College.”  The  trustees  were  authorized  to  receive  for  its 
support  the  proceeds  of  a “ lottery,”  and  “ to  collect  donations 
from  citizens  of  the  territory  and  elsewhere.”  The  charter 
required  a book  to  be  kept,  in  which  should  be  inscribed  the 
“ names  of  the  donors,  with  their  donations  annexed,”  which 
book  “ should  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  college,  in 
order  that  posterity  might  know  who  were  the  benefactors  of 
the  institution.”  The  first  of  these  were  John  and  James  Foster, 
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and  Randall  Gibson,  who  made  the  “ donation  of  a parcel  of 
land,  including  a spring,  commonly  called  * Ellicott’s  Spring,’ 
and  ‘situated  in  the  vicinage  of  the  town  of  Washington.’” 
On  the  11th  of  November  following,  this  tract  of  land  by  law 
was  declared  to  be  “ the  permanent  site  of  Jefferson  College.” 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  college 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  But  its  subsequent  history  has 
been  disastrous  and  mortifying.  Although  liberally  endowed 
by  Congress,  soon  after  its  first  charter,  with  the  use  of  the  ter- 
ritorial escheats  for  ten  years,  with  liberal  and  gratuitous  loans 
by  the  state  in  1817  and  1820,  and  with  a most  bountiful  relief 
or  second  endowment  by  Congress  in  1832,  it  has  failed  to  ac- 
complish the  object  of  its  creation.  After  having  realized  am- 
ple funds  in  1836,  and  having  attracted  the  notice  of  the  whole 
Union  for  its  wealth  in  1838,  yet,  without  concert  of  action  in 
its  numerous  trustees,  for  the  wise  appropriation  of  its  ample 
resources,  at  the  end  of  forty  years  from  its  first  endowment, 
after  many  abortive  attempts  to  build  up  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing, after  a few  partial  successes  and  repeated  failures,  it  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  of  history  only  the  emaciated  skeleton  of  a 
college,  bereft  of  its  power  to  benefit  posterity,  or  to  advance 
the  cause  of  science  and  literature. 

Other  institutions,  chartered  by  the  early  territorial  govern- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  learning,  unlike  Jefferson  College, 
being  destitute  of  any  liberal  endowment,  either  by  public  or 
private  munificence,  struggled  through  a short  period  of  un- 
successful efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  when  they 
sunk  into  oblivion.  Such  was  the  “Franklin  Society,”  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  academy  in  the  town  of 
Greenville  or  its  vicinity,  in  the  county  of  Jefferson.” 

Among  the  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory  was  the  violent  death  of  the  notorious  robber  Mason. 
This  fearless  bandit  had  become  the  terror  of  the  routes  from 
New  Orleans  and  Natchez  through  the  Indian  nations.  After 
the  organization  of  the  territorial  government,  and  the  opening 
of  roads  through  the  wilderness  to  Tennessee,  the  return  of 
traders,  supercargoes,  and  boatmen  to  the  northern  settlements 
with  the  proceeds  of  their  voyage  was  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back, in  parties  for  mutual  protection,  through  the  Indian  na- 
tions ; and  often  rich  treasures  of  specie  were  packed  on  mules 
and  horses  over  these  long  and  toilsome  journeys.  Nor  was 
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it  a matter  of  surprise,  in  a dreary  wilderness,  that  bandits 
should  infest  such  a route.  It  was  in  the  year  1802,  when  all 
travel  and  intercourse  from  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi 
Territory  was  necessarily  by  way  of  this  solitary  trace,  or  by 
the  slow-ascending  barge  and  keel,  that  Mason  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

“ Long  accustomed  to  robbery  and  murder  upon  the  Lowei 
Ohio,  during  the  Spanish  dominion  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
pressed  by  the  rapid  approach  of  the  American  population,  he 
deserted  the  ‘ Cave  in  the  Rock,’  on  the  Ohio,  and  began  to  in- 
fest the  great  Natchez  Trace,  where  the  rich  proceeds  of  the 
river  trade  were  the  tempting  prize,  and  where  he  soon  be- 
came the  terror  of  every  peaceful  traveler  through  the  wilder- 
ness. Associated  with  him  were  his  two  sons  and  a few  other 
desperate  miscreants  ; and  the  name  of  Mason  and  his  band 
was  known  and  dreaded  from  the  morasses  of  the  southern 
frontier  to  the  silent  shades  of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  out- 
rages of  Mason  became  more  frequent  and  sanguinary.  One 
day  found  him  marauding  on  the  banks  of  the  Pearl,  against 
the  life  and  fortune  of  the  trader ; and  before  pursuit  was  or- 
ganized, the  hunter,  attracted  by  the  descending  sweep  of  the 
solitary  vulture,  learned  the  story  of  another  robbery  and  mur- 
der on  the  remote  shores  of  the  Mississippi.  Their  depreda- 
tions became  at  last  so  frequent  and  daring,  that  the  people  of 
the  territory  were  driven  to  adopt  measures  for  their  appre- 
hension. But  such  was  the  knowledge  of  the  wilderness  pos- 
sessed by  the  wily  bandit,  and  such  his  untiring  vigilance  and 
activity,  that  for  a time  he  baffled  every  effort  for  his  capture. 

“ Treachery  at  last,  however,  effected  what  stratagem,  en- 
terprise, and  courage  had  in  vain  attempted.  A citizen  of 
great  respectability,  passing  with  his  sons  through  the  wilder- 
ness, was  plundered  by  the  bandits.  Their  lives  were,  how- 
ever, spared,  and  they  returned  to  the  settlement.  Public  feel- 
ing was  now  excited,  and  the  governor  of  the  territory  found 
it  necessary  to  act.  Governor  Claiborne  accordingly  offered 
a liberal  reward  for  the  robber  Mason,  dead  or  alive ! The 
proclamation  was  widely  distributed,  and  a copy  of  it  reached 
Mason  himself,  who  indulged  in  much  merriment  on  the  occa- 
sion. Two  of  his  band,  however,  tempted  by  the  large  reward, 
concerted  a plan  by  which  they  might  obtain  it.  An  opportu- 
nity soon  occurred ; and  while  Mason,  in  company  with  the 
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two  conspirators,  was  counting  out  some  ill-gotten  plunder,  a 
tomahawk  was  buried  in  his  brain.  His  head  was  severed 
from  his  body  and  borne  in  triumph  to  Washington,  then  the 
seat  of  the  territorial  government. 

“ The  head  of  Mason  was  recognized  by  many,  and  identified 
by  all  who  read  the  proclamation,  as  the  head  entirely  c.orre- 
sponded  with  the  description  given  of  certain  scars  and  pecu- 
liar marks.  Some  delay,  however,  occurred  in  paying  over 
the  reward,  owing  to  the  slender  state  of  the  treasury.  Mean- 
time, a great  assemblage  from  all  the  adjacent  country  had 
taken  place,  to  view  the  grim  and  ghastly  head  of  the  robber 
chief.  They  were  not  less  inspired  with  curiosity  to  see  and 
converse  with  the  individual  whose  prowess  had  delivered  the 
country  from  so  great  a scourge.  Among  those  spectators 
were  the  two  young  men,  who,  unfortunately  for  these  traitors, 
recognized  them  as  companions  of  Mason  in  the  robbery  of 
their  father. 

“ It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  treachery  met  its  just  reward, 
and  that  justice  was  also  satisfied.  The  reward  was  not  only 
withheld,  but  the  robbers  were  imprisoned,  and,  on  the  full  evi- 
dence of  their  guilt,  condemned  and  executed  at  Greenville, 
Jefferson  county. 

“ The  band  of  Mason,  being  thus  deprived  of  their  leader 
and  two  of  his  most  efficient  men,  dispersed  and  fled  the  coun- 
try. Thus  terminated  the  terrors  which  had  infested  the  route 
through  the  Indian  nations,  known  to  travelers  as  the  * Natchez 
and  Nashville  Trace.’” 

Emigration  from  the  Western  States,  by  way  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  for  two  years  past  had  gradually  augmented  the 
population  of  the  four  counties  organized  near  this  river.  The 
sparse  pastoral  population  on  the  Mobile  and  Tombigby  Riv- 
ers had  likewise  been  increased  to  nearly  fifteen  hundred  souls, 
by  emigrants  from  West  Florida  and  from  Georgia. 

During  the  autumn  of  1803,  numerous  emigrants  and  men 
of  enterprise  pressed  forward  to  the  Mississippi  Territory,  in 
anticipation  of  the  expected  occupancy  of  the  province  of  Lou- 
isiana by  the  Federal  government.  Among  the  arrivals  at 
Natchez  were  several  volunteer  companies  of  patriotic  Ten- 
nesseans, impatient  of  the  dominion  of  Spain.  The  contem- 
plated occupancy  of  the  province  by  the  United  States  had 
diffused  hope  throughout  the  whole  West,  and  its  final  delivery 
Vol.  II.— Z 
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was  expected  to  take  place  in  December.  Fired  with  zeal  and 
ardor  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  country  in  the  extension 
of  the  Federal  dominion  over  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, hundreds  and  thousands  of  enterprising  men — merchants, 
traders,  laborers,  mechanics,  men  of  the  three  learned  profes- 
sions, and  those  who  had  been  bred  to  arms — flocked  to  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  ready  to  seize  the  first  advantages  of 
citizenship  in  the  rich  province.  Volunteer  companies,  fully 
equipped,  coveted  the  honor  of  accompanying  the  Federal 
troops  and  witnessing  the  ceremony  of  the  national  transfer. 

Hence  the  close  of  the  year  1803  was  a memorable  epoch 
in  the  early  history  of  Mississippi.  Within  its  limits  were  as- 
sembled the  army  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  patriotic 
volunteers,  at  the  head  of  which  the  commander-in-chief  and 
Governor  Claiborne,  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  were 
to  advance  to  the  consummation  of  the  purchase,  by  extending 
over  it  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. All  were  eager  to  witness  this  glorious  termination  to 
the  dominion,  extortion,  and  perfidy  of  the  Spanish  authority 
on  the  Mississippi. 

About  the  2d  of  December,  Governor  Claiborne  took  his  de- 
parture from  Natchez,  in  company  with  his  friends  and  the 
volunteer  troops,  to  join  the  Federal  ajmy  under  General  Wil- 
kinson at  Fort  Adams.*  Leaving  the  secretary,  Cato  West,  in 
charge  of  the  territorial  government,  he  proceeded  on  his  way 
to  New  Orleans.  His  military  escort  consisted  of  a company 
of  volunteer  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Benjamin 
Farrar,  the  first  troop  ever  formed  in  the  territory,  and  one 
which,  for  many  years  afterward,  maintained  an  elevated  char- 
acter for  patriotism  and  chivalrous  bearing. 

The  province  of  Louisiana  was  formally  surrendered  to 
Governor  Claiborne  on  the  20th  day  of  December,  1803,  as  we 
have  more  fully  detailed  in  another  place. f 

Although  the  official  duties  of  Governor  Claiborne  had  ceas- 
ed, he  was  nevertheless  the  actual  governor  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory  until  his  successor,  Robert  Williams,  entered  upon 
the  duties,  near  the  close  of  the  following  year.  During  the 
same  time,  he  exercised  the  prerogatives  and  powers  of  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  until  Congress  pro- 
vided for  it  a regular  form  of  territorial  government. 

* See  Mississippi  Herald,  December  5,  1803. 

t See  book  iv.,  chap.  v.  Also,  Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  183. 
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During  his  administration  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  he 
ceased  not  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  patriotic, 
the  intelligent,  and  the  virtuous.  Yet,  during  his  whole  ad- 
ministration, he  encountered  active  opposition  to  many  of  his 
official  acts  and  executive  measures  ; but  it  was  chiefly  that 
opposition  which  springs  from  a party  spirit  and  political  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  unpopular,  but  it  was  only 
with  a certain  class  of  men.  With  the  majority  of  the  people 
no  one  was  more  esteemed  for  his  intelligence,  virtue,  and 
patriotism  as  a man ; and  as  the  chief  executive,  his  course 
was  patriotic,  dignified,  and  urbane,  securing  him  the  confi- 
dence of  the  intelligent  and  good.  By  the  interested  and  de- 
signing, attempts  had  been  made  to  embarrass  his  measures 
and  destroy  his  usefulness  soon  after  his  departure  for  New 
Orleans.  But  the  people  of  Mississippi  spoke  for  themselves. 
While  discharging  the  responsible  duties  of  Governor-general 
of  Louisiana,  he  received,  in  March,  1804,  from  the  citizens  of 
Washington  and  its  vicinity,  a flattering  address,  with  the  sig- 
natures of  nearly  three  hundred  respectable  persons  of  the 
county  of  Adams,  who  testified  to  his  “ talents,  benevolence, 
universal  philanthropy,  and  sense  of  justice,”  and  who  tendered 
“ their  undivided  approbation  of  the  firm  and  dignified  meas- 
ures of  his  late  administration  in  this  territory.”  They  also 
expressed  “ an  earnest  desire  for  the  return  of  his  excellency.” 
About  the  same  time,  a correspondent  from  New  Orleans,  who 
had  made  special  observation  on  this  point,  declares  that  the 
attempts  to  render  Governor  Claiborne  unpopular  in  that  place 
“ have  originated  with  certain  disaffected  and  unprincipled  char- 
acters, whose  views  are  insidious,  and  whose  conduct  can  not 
stand  the  test  of  investigation.”* 

On  the  18th  of  March,  an  address  from  a number  of  citizens 
of  Wilkinson  county  was  forwarded  to  him  in  New  Orleans, 
expressing  “ their  fullest  approbation  of  the  wise  and  virtuous 
measures  of  his  late  administration  in  the  Mississippi  Territo- 
ry, with  assurances  of  the  firm  support  which  is  due  from  a 
patriotic  community  to  a public  functionary  whose  only  object 
is  the  happiness  of  the  people.”  They  also  declare  that  “the 
simplicity  of  manners  and  the  dignified  conduct  observed  by 
his  excellency  in  discharging  the  important  trust  of  Commis- 

* Mississippi  Herald,  March  25,  1804. 
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sioner  of  the  United  States  for  receiving  possession  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Louisiana  will  remain  a lasting  monument  of  honest 
fame,  not  to  be  corroded  by  the  breath  of  faction.”  They  de- 
clare, moreover,  that  “ they  earnestly  regret  the  loss  sustained 
by  this  section  of  the  Union,  should  the  President  of  the  United 
States  require  a continuance  of  his  services  in  the  high  station 
which  he  now  fills.” 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  the  governor  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  the  opposition  proceeded  from  a “ faction,  formed 
by  the  union  of  opposite  principles  and  characters,  fomented 
and  encouraged  by  the  party  out  of  power  and  patriots  out  of 
place  ;”  among  whom  were  classed  “ ex-attorney-generals,  ex- 
sheriffs,  ex-clerks,  and  ex-officers”  of  divers  grades,  and  their 
dependents.* 

Introduction  of  the  Protestant  Religion. — Previous  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  American  jurisdiction  over  the  Natchez  District, 
the  Catholic  religion  alone  was  tolerated,  and  all  Protestant 
denominations  whatever  were  strictly  prohibited  from  incul- 
cating their  tenets  or  in  any  manner  exercising  parochial  du- 
ties. Hence,  when  the  American  authority  was  introduced, 
there  existed  nothing  like  a Protestant  church  or  meeting- 
house. No  religious  association  or  society  had  been  organ- 
ized ; public  preaching  had  been  unknown  ; and  the  only  mode 
of  observing  the  Sabbath  had  been  the  morning  solemnization 
of  mass  in  the  chapel  before  a few  devout  Catholics,  from 
which  they  could  retire  to  spend  the  residue  of  the  day  with 
the  giddy  throng  in  the  recreations  of  balls,  theatres,  military 
parades,  or  festive  exhibitions. 

The  first  public  preaching  by  Protestant  ministers  was  from 
those  among  the  promiscuous  emigrants  who  might  possess 
the  gift  of  speaking.  The  only  regular  Sabbath  exercises 
were  by  those  who  early  came  as  missionaries  from  the  Prot- 
estant churches  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  first  Methodist  missionary  was  Tobias  Gibson,  from  the 
South  Carolina  Conference,  who  advanced  by  way  of  East 
Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland  River,  and  arrived  at  Natch- 
ez in  the  summer  of  1799.  He  at  once  entered  upon  the  work 
of  organizing  societies  in  Washington  and  its  vicinity,  where 
he  continued  until  his  departure  next  spring.  Late  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1800,  he  again  descended  the  river  from  Tennessee 

* Mississippi  Herald,  May  2,  1804 
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as  a missionary  of  the  Western  Conference.  He  entered 
upon  his  work,  and  continued  diligently  employed  in  forming 
and  building  up  societies  throughout  the  settlements  from  the 
Bayou  Pierre  to  the  line  of  demarkation.  During  three  years 
prior  to  his  death,  in  1804,  he  had  formed  societies  at  Wash- 
ington, Kingston,  on  Cole’s  Creek,  near  Greenville,  and  on  the 
Bayou  Pierre,  together  comprising  two  hundred  church  mem- 
bers. These,  after  his  death,  were  left  without  a shepherd 
until  the  arrival  of  Learner  Blackburn  in  1806,  who  undertook 
to  gather  up  the  lost  sheep.  Thus  was  Methodism  first  intro- 
duced into  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

One  of  the  most  useful  missionaries  at  Natchez  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bowman,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  came 
from  Tennessee  in  the  year  1803,  and  confined  his  labors  chiefly 
to  the  city  and  vicinage  of  Natchez.  Zealous  as  a missionary, 
and  devoted  to  the  intellectual  culture,  as  well  as  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people,  he  was  still  preaching  and  lecturing 
on  scientific  subjects  and  ethics  in  the  city  of  Natchez  as  late 
as  the  year  1807. 

It  was  about  the  year  1802  that  the  first  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionaries, the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hall  and  Montgomery,  arrived  in 
the  territory.  Hall  labored  several  years  in  his  ministerial  du- 
ties in  Natchez.  Montgomery  became  a permanent  resident, 
and  more  than  forty  years  afterward  he  was  exercising  his 
pastoral  calling  as  the  patriarch  of  the  Scotch  settlement  in 
Jefferson  county. 

The  first  Baptist  missionary  was  David  Cooper,  a most  ex- 
cellent and  pious  man,  who  arrived  in  the  year  1802,  and  con- 
tinued to  build  up  his  churches  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
when  he  was  gathered  home  to  his  fathers  in  great  peace  tri- 
umphantly. The  Rev.  Dr.  Cloud,  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
entered  upon  his  missionary  duties  about  the  same  time,  and, 
after  nearly  thirty-five  years,  he  was  still  officiating  within  the 
limits  of  Jefferson  county. 

[A.D.  1804.]  The  Spaniards  still  held  a footing  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Mississippi. 

Louisiana,  as  surrendered  to  the  United  States,  embraced 
only  the  Island  of  New  Orleans  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  Spaniards  continued  to  occupy  and  exercise  do- 
minion over  all  the  remaining  country  east  of  the  river,  and 
south  of  the  line  of  demarkation.  The  port  of  Mobile,  as 
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well  as  the  town  and  district  of  Baton  Rouge,  including  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  was  still  occu- 
pied as  a portion  of  West  Florida.  Along  the  line  of  demark- 
ation  from  the  Mississippi  eastward  to  the  Chattahoochy,  a dis- 
tance of  more  than  three  hundred  miles,  the  only  barrier  be- 
tween the  jurisdiction  and  settlements  of  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory and  the  province  of  West  Florida  was  an  open  avenue 
through  the  forest,  or  a surveyors  line  and  mile-posts  through 
the  prairies  and  open  woods.  The  manners  and  customs,  the 
races  and  their  characteristic  traits,  their  feelings,  prejudices, 
and  national  antipathies,  as  well  as  their  government,  laws,  and 
civil  jurisprudence,  were  opposite  and  altogether  antagonistic- 
al.  In  such  a state  of  things,  could  border  difficulties  between 
the  scattered  dwellers  of  the  forest  be  avoided  ? Each,  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  civil  authorities,  re- 
venged his  own  wrongs,  and  vindicated  his  own  rights. 

Hence  border  difficulties,  broils,  and  private  animosities  had 
occasionally  presented  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  line 
of  demarkation  ; but  a few  detachments  of  troops,  stationed  at 
intervals  along  the  border,  served  to  suppress  any  important 
outbreak. 

Washington  District. — In  the  mean  time,  the  population  on 
the  Tombigby  and  Mobile  Rivers  had  increased,  and  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  erect  the  county  of  Washington  into  a 
judicial  district,  with  an  “ additional  judge.”  Agreeably  to  an 
act  of  Congress,  approved  March  27th,  1804,  an  additional 
judge  was  appointed,  and  required  to  reside  in  or  near  the  prin- 
cipal settlements  of  Washington  county,  where  he  should  hold 
two  regular  terms  of  the  Superior  Court  annually  on  the  first 
Mondays  in  May  and  September.*  The  court  was  soon  after- 
ward organized,  with  the  Honorable  Harry  Toulmin  as  judge. 
Judge  Toulmin  entered  upon  his  duties  with  zeal  and  energy, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  complete  organization  of  the  new 
territorial  government,  and  the  establishment  of  a regular  sys- 
tem of  judicial  proceedings  throughout  the  territory.  Such 
was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  talents  and  integrity  as  a 
legislator,  that  he  was  employed  by  the  General  Assembly 
within  two  years  after  his  appointment,  “ to  compile  a digest  of 
the  statutes  now  in  force,”  and  also  to  prepare  a “ set  of  forms 
and  brief  general  principles  for  the  information  of  justices  of 

* See  Toulmin’ s Digest,  p.  480-482. 
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the  peace  and  inferior  courts.”  The  task  committed  to  his 
charge  was  completed  during  the  year  1806,  and  formally  ap- 
proved by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  February  following.* 
[A.D.  1805.]  By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1805,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  territory  had  so  far  been  augmented  that  Con- 
gress assented  to  the  election  of  a delegate  from  the  territory 
under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.f 

In  the  mean  time,  Robert  Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  governor  of  the  territory,  arrived  at  the 
seat  of  the  territorial  government  on  the  26th  of  January,  1805. 
His  appointment  was  greeted  with  a cordial  reception  and  a 
public  dinner.J 

Having  made  his  appointments, § he  issued  his  proclamation 
for  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  on  the  first  of  July  for  the 
dispatch  of  important  business.  He  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  for  more  than  twelve  months,  when,  leaving 
the  secretary,  Cowles  Mead,  “executing  the  powers  and  per- 
forming the  duties  of  governor,”  he  was  absent  some  months  on 
a visit  to  North  Carolina. 

First  City  Charter  of 'Natchez. — Natchez  had  already  be- 
come an  important  commercial  point  for  the  western  people. 
It  was  a large  village,  consisting  chiefly  of  small  wooden  build- 
ings of  one  story,  distributed  over  an  irregular,  undulating  sur- 
face, with  but  little  regard  to  system  or  cleanliness.  Impressed 
with  its  growing  importance  as  a great  commercial  point,  the 
Legislature,  as  early  as  the  10th  of  March,  1803,  had  incorpo- 
rated it  with  ample  municipal  power,  under  the  style  of  “ The 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Assistants  of  the  City  of  Natchez.”  The 
city  authorities  consisted  chiefly  of  a mayor,  a recorder,  three 
aldermen,  six  assistants,  a clerk,  and  a marshal ; all  except  the 
marshal  and  six  assistants  exercising  the  authority  of  justices 

* See  Toulmin’s  Digest,  p.  19-27. 

t The  first  delegate,  elected  in  May,  1805,  was  Dr.  William  Lattimore,  of  Wilkin- 
son county ; he  was  succeeded  by  George  Poindexter,  of  Jefferson,  elected  in  February, 
1807. — See  Mississippi  Messenger,  February  4th,  1807. 

The  third  delegate  was  Thomas  M.  Green,  of  Greenville,  who  served  until  1811,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  William  Lattimore. 

t At  this  public  dinner  by  the  citizens  of  W ashingtOn,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Rodney 
acted  as  president,  and  Thomas  H.  Williams  as  vice-president. — See  Mississippi  Herald 
and  Natchez  Gazette,  June  7th,  1805. 

§ The  following  persons  constituted  the  governor’s  military  staff,  viz. : 

William  Scott,  aid-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

William  B.  Shields,  William  Wooldridge,  and  JohnF.  Carmichael,  aids-de-camp, 
with  the  rank  of  major.  Thomas  H.  Williams  served  as  secretary  until  the  arrival  of 
Cowles  Mead,  May  31st,  1806. 
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of  the  peace.  In  the  selection  of  the  city  authorities  popular 
suffrage  was  not  entirely  excluded  by  the  charter.  “Citizens 
and  freeholders”  might  elect  the  six  assistants,  the  city  treasur- 
er, and  the  assessor  and  collector ; but  the  Federal  govern- 
ment reserved  to  itself  the  appointment  of  the  remainder.  The 
governor  appointed  the  mayor,  the  recorder,  the  three  aider- 
men,  and  the  marshal,  all  of  whom  were  subject  to  his  remov- 
al. The  powers  of  the  “ Mayor’s  Court”  were  extensive  and 
summary.  The  mayor  might  hold  his  court  for  the  hearing  of 
civil  cases  three  days  in  every  month,  with  a jury  empanneled, 
if  desired  by  either  party.  Cases  were  to  be  adjudicated  and 
judgment  enforced  in  a summary  manner.  The  jurisdiction 
extended  to  all  civil  cases  in  the  city  wherein  the  subject  of 
controversy  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  in  value,  and 
to  all  criminal  cases  in  w'hich  the  penalty  did  not  exceed  one 
month  of  imprisonment,  fifty  dollars’  fine,  or  thirty-nine  lashes 
on  the  bare  back. 

Such  were  some  of  the  powers  and  provisions  of  this  char- 
ter, which  went  into  operation  early  in  the  summer  of  1803. 
If  it  leaned  to  the  despotism  of  monarchy,  it  resulted  from  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  enacted.  Such 
was  the  number  of  lawless  adventurers  and  boatmen  from  the 
Ohio  region  which  annually  infested  the  city  and  habitually  de- 
fied the  municipal  authorities,  that  no  man  was  safe  from  their 
depredations  and  assaults  until  the  city  authorities  were  clothed 
with  ample  powers  for  their  punishment. 

Yet  each  session  of  the  Legislature  conferred  additional  pow- 
ers upon  the  municipal  authorities,  until  the  year  1805,  when 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  the  common  council,  were  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  times  for  holding  the  Mayor’s  Court,  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  was  also  enlarged  to  the  adjudication  of 
all  civil  cases  within  the  city,  where  the  amount  in  controver- 
sy did  “ not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars.”  The  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  this  court  at  length  became  so  oppressive  that  pub- 
lic opinion  was  roused  against  it,  unfil  it  was  denounced  in  a 
public  meeting,  and  finally  made  the  object  of  a presentment  by 
the  grand  jury,  “ as  a public  grievance.” 

Spanish  Difficulties. — In  the  mean  time,  Congress  had  erect- 
ed the  District  of  Washington  into  a revenue  precinct,  known 
as  the  “ District  of  Mobile and  Fort  Stoddart  was  declared 
a port  of  entry,  for  the  commerce  of  the  Mobile  and  Tombigby 
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settlements.  Hence  began  a series  of  vexatious  exactions, 
searches,  and  delays  to  all  American  trade  or  produce  passing 
up  or  down  the  river.  The  Spaniards  at  Mobile,  twenty  miles 
below  the  line,  claimed  the  right  to  control  the  entire  naviga- 
tion of  the  bay  and  river  within  their  limits.  They  therefore 
imposed  a heavy  duty  upon  all  American  produce  exported,  as 
well  as  upon  all  other  commodities  of  trade  passing  to  and  from 
the  settlements,  as  well  as  the  military  posts  on  the  river,  above 
the  line.  Even  the  military  supplies  and  the  Indian  annuities 
from  the  Federal  government  were  not  exempt.  Hence  the 
national  government,  no  less  than  the  citizens  individually, 
was  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  a foreign  power  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  entering  its  own  ports,  and  navigating  its  own  waters. 

This  transit  duty  was  levied  and  collected  in  the  port  of  Mo- 
bile, at  the  rate  of  twelve  and  a half  ■per  cent,  ad  valorem,  by 
Spanish  estimate,  upon  all  articles  without  exception.  Thus 
the  crops  seeking  the  market  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  proceeds 
invested  in  the  necessary  articles  of  domestic  use,  paid  an  ag- 
gregate duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  the  privilege  of  passing 
through  the  Spanish  waters.*  Nor  was  this  duty  an  idle  cer- 
emony. Every  boat  and  vessel  was  compelled  to  pass  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Charlotte,  and  was  required,  on  penalty  of 
instant  destruction,  to  make  land  and  submit  to  a vexatious 
search,  often  by  overhauling  the  whole  cargo,  in  order  that  an 
estimate,  arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  might  be  affixed  to  each  ar- 
ticle, for  the  collection  of  the  imposed  revenue.  Vessels  were 
often  required  to  unload,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a full  inven- 
tory of  the  cargo,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  requisite  duties. 
Such  had  been  the  arbitrary  course  of  the  Spanish  officers,  un- 
der this  oppressive  system,  that  Governor  Claiborne,  of  New 
Orleans,  in  his  dispatches  of  August,  1805,  declared  “that  the 
settlements  will  be  abandoned  unless  this  exaction  termi- 
nates.” 

The  same  year  gave  rise  to  the  first  public  charitable  insti- 
tution in  the  city  of  Natchez.  The  increasing  numbers  of  in- 
digent boatmen  who  were  annually  thrown  helpless  upon  the 
city  prompted  the  humane  members  of  the  medical  profession 
to  set  on  foot  the  plan  of  erecting  a charity  hospital  for  their 
relief,  by  means  of  private  donations  and  contributions  through- 
out all  the  organized  counties  near  the  Mississippi.  The  plan 

* American  State  Papers,  vol.  v.,  p.  94-96.  Also,  vol.  iii.,  p.  344,  345,  Boston  edition. 
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was  so  far  matured  in  1804,  that  a bill  of  incorporation  was 
obtained  in  January  following  for  the  “Natchez  Hospital.” 

The  preamble  to  the  bill  proceeds  : “ Whereas  great  numbers 
of  sick  and  distressed  boatmen,  employed  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  other  indigent  persons  destitute  of 
the  means  of  procuring  medical  assistance,  are  found  in  the 
city  of  Natchez  and  other  parts  of  the  territory,  for  the  relief 
of  whose  wants  private  charity  and  the  present  legal  regula- 
tions are  inadequate,  and  subscriptions  to  a considerable  amount 
having  been  raised,  and  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  be- 
queathed by  the  late  George  Cochrane,  Esq.,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a hospital  in  said  city  ; and  whereas  David  Lat- 
timore,  Garrett  E.  Pendergrast,  William  Lyon,  Joseph  Macrea- 
ry,  James  Speed,  Andrew  Macreary,  and  Frederic  Seip,  phy- 
sicians of  that  place,  have  humanely  proffered  their  professional 
services  gratis  for  the  benefit  of  such  institution,”  &c.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  the  present  “Natchez  Hospital,”  which  yet 
stands  an  honorable  memorial  of  the  early  benevolence  of  Ad- 
ams county.* 

Before  the  close  of  the  summer,  the  border  animosities  be- 
tween the  American  and  Spanish  population  had  broken  out 
into  acts  of  open  violence  and  mutual  aggression. 

The  first  violation  of  American  soil  by  these  lawless  persons 
was  on  the  12th  of  August,  when  Lieutenant  John  Glasscock, 
with  twelve  Spanish  light-horse,  crossed  the  line  two  miles  into 
the  territory,  where  he  captured  William  Flannagan  and  wife, 
who  were  forcibly  abducted,  together  with  his  horse,  saddle, 
and  bridle,  fifteen  miles  into  the  Spanish  dominion ; but  sub- 
sequently finding  he  had  seized  the  wrong  man,  he  permitted 
them  to  return ; the  horse,  however,  was  retained. -j- 

On  the  3d  of  September  one  of  these  border  feuds  terminated 
in  an  open  violation  of  the  American  territory  by  an  armed 
detachment  from  the  Spanish  border.  Samuel,  Reuben,  and 
Nathan  Kemper,  brothers,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory,  near  Pinckneyville,  having  become  highly 

* See  Toulmin’s  Digest,  p.  422-426. 

t Lieutenant  Glasscock  and  his  party  were  Anglo-Americans,  and  subjects  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  who  had  been  English  subjects  of  West  Florida,  and  still  retained  all 
their  hostility  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  some  of  them  had  retired  with 
the  Spanish  authorities  from  the  Mississippi  Territory.  Among  them  were  Benjamin 

Lanear,  Abram  Jones, Kennedy,  Jun.,  Obiel  Brewer, Connor,  and  others. — See 

American  State  Papers,  vol.  v.,  p.  Ill,  112,  Boston  edition. 
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obnoxious  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  were  unlawfully  seized 
at  night  in  their  own  houses  by  a party  of  twelve  white  men  in 
disguise  and  seven  negroes.  After  great  personal  violence 
and  abusive  language,  they  were  forcibly  abducted  beyond  the 
line,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  a party  of  twelve  Spanish 
light-horse,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Alston,  who  had 
been  waiting  to  receive  them.  They  were  hurried  off  to  the 
river,  near  Tunica  Bayou,  and,  in  charge  of  Captain  William 
Barker  and  five  men,  were  embarked  on  board  a boat  as  pris- 
oners, to  be  delivered  into  the  custody  of  Governor  Grandpre 
at  Baton  Rouge. 

But  their  captivity  was  of  short  duration.  In  the  morning, 
soon  after  daylight,  as  the  boat  passed  the  American  post  at 
Point  Coupee,  the  prisoners  gave  the  alarm  to  a person  on 
shore,  and  before  the  boat  had  traversed  the  bend,  Lieuten- 
ant Wilson,  with  a file  of  soldiers,  having  crossed  the  isth- 
mus and  taken  his  station  below,  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
boat,  with  the  prisoners  and  their  abductors.*  The  whole  party 
was  sent  under  guard  to  the  civil  authorities  at  Washington. 
After  a hearing  before  Judge  Rodney,  they  were  finally  sent 
to  the  Spanish  line,  and  their  offense  was  formally  represented 
to  the  Spanish  governor.f 

To  secure  quiet  on  the  border,  and  to  prevent  future  viola- 
tions of  the  American  territory,  Governor  Williams,  soon  after 
this  outrage,  directed  two  full  companies  of  militia  to  be  sta- 
tioned near  the  line,  with  orders  to  patrol  the  country  and  ar- 
rest all  trespassers  from  the  Spanish  settlements,  preserve  the 
peace,  and  prevent  any  violation  of  territory.]! 

* This  circumstance  by  Martin  is  erroneously  given  as  transpiring  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember. The  whole  circumstances  are  fully  detailed  in  the  several  affidavits  taken  on 
the  trial  at  Washington. — See  American  State  Papers,  vol.  v.,  p.  104-123,  Boston  edition. 

The  disguised  white  men,  who,  in  company  with  the  negroes,  abducted  the  Kempers 
for  the  Spanish  officer,  were  subsequently  ascertained  to  have  been  Lewis  Ritchie, 
Minor  Butler.  Abraham  Horton,  James  Horton,  Doctor  Bomar,  Henry  Flowers,  Jun.,  and 

M'Dermot,  citizens  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  but  accessaries  and  accomplices  in 

the  outrage.  The  guard  under  Captain  Barker,  in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  was  com- 
posed of  Charles  Stuart,  John  Morris,  Adam  Bingaman,  John  Ratcliff,  and  George 
Rowe,  a portion  of  them  being  citizens  of  the  Mississippi  Territory. — See  American 
State  Papers,  vol.  v.,  p.  123. 

t American  State  Papers,  vol.  v.,  p.  98-104.  Also,  Martin's  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  245. 
Fur  a full  and  detailed  account  of  these  transactions,  and  the  entire  correspondence  be- 
tween Governor  Williams  and  Governor  Grandpre,  see  Mississippi  Messenger,  February 
4th,  1806. 

I The  governor’s  order  was  directed  to  Colonel  John  Ellis,  of  Wilkinson  county,  com- 
manding him  to  detail  two  companies  of  eighty  men  each,  with  officers  and  musicians 
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Indian  Treaties  in  1805.— The  eastern  half  of  the  territory 
was  still  an  unbroken  savage  wilderness  in  the  possession  of 
the  Creek  nation,  except  the  district  on  Tombigby  and  Mobile 
Rivers.  The  routes  from  this  district  to  Georgia  and  East 
Tennessee  were  only  Indian  trails,  traversed  and  occupied  by 
the  Creeks  and  Cherokees.  The  principal  intercourse  between 
these  settlements  and  those  on  the  Mississippi  was  by  way  of 
the  road  leading  from  New  Orleans  to  Fort  Stoddart.  To 
open  a direct  communication  between  these  settlements  and  the 
populous  portions  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  and  to  afford  mail 
facilities  to  the  remote  portions  of  the  Union,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment entered  into  treaties  with  the  Indian  nations. 

The  first  treaty  of  this  year  was  with  the  Chickasas,  wherein 
they  ceded  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  their  country  lying 
north  of  the  “Great  Bend”  of  Tennessee  River,  and  comprising 
about  three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  acres  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Huntsville,  and  which  was  subsequently  organized  into 
the  “ county  of  Madison.” 

The  next  was  with  the  Cherokees  at  Tellico,  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1805.  By  this  treaty  the  Cherokees  ceded  to  the 
United  States  a mail-route  through  their  country,  from  Knox- 
ville, in  East  Tennessee,  to  New  Orleans,  by  way  of  the  Tellico 
and  the  Tombigby  Rivers.  They  also  conceded  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  free  and  unmolested  use  of  this  road 
in  traveling  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  This  was  the 
first  public  road  from  East  Tennessee  to  the  Tombigby,  and  it 
opened  the  way  for  emigration  to  the  settlements  on  the  banks 
of  that  river  below  the  Indian  boundary.* 

By  a convention  concluded  at  Washington  city  on  the  14th 
of  November,  1805,  certain  Creek  chiefs,  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber, in  behalf  of  the  Creek  nation,  guarantied  to  the  United 
States  forever  the  right  of  a horse-path  through  the  Creek  coun- 
try, from  the  Ocmulgee  to  the  Mobile  River,  upon  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  shall  have  a right  at  all  times 
peaceably  to  travel.  They  stipulated,  also,  that  the  Indians 
would  keep  up  suitable  ferries  and  ferry-boats  upon  the  differ- 
ent rivers,  for  the  convenience  of  travelers,  and  maintain  houses 
of  public  entertainment  at  suitable  distances  on  the  road.f 

complete,  with  twelve  rounds  of  cartridge,  and  instructions  that,  “ if  any  hostile  inten- 
tion were  evinced  by  any  party,  to  repel  force  by  force.” — See  Mississippi  Messenger, 
September  13th,  1805.  * Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  258. 

t Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  258.  Also,  Land  Laws  of  the  United  States,  Indian 
Treaties. 
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About  the  same  time,  a treaty  was  concluded  by  General 
James  Robertson  and  Silas  Dinsmoor  with  the  Chocta  nation, 
at  “ Mount  Dexter,”  for  the  sale  of  a large  extent  of  country, 
comprising  about  five  millions  of  acres,  contiguous  to  the  line 
ofdemarkation.  This  cession  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
line  running  nearly  east  by  north  from  the  intersection  ef  the 
old  Chocta  boundary  near  the  sources  of  the  Homochitto  Riv 
er,  along  “ M‘Leary’s  Path”  to  the  Pearl  River,  and  thence 
east  by  north  to  the  Chickasahay  River,  near  the  Hiyoowanee 
towns,  and  thence  northeast  by  east  across  the  Tombigby  Riv- 
er to  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Chocta  nation. 

By  this  treaty,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  in  hand  paid,  besides  a perpetual  annuity 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  other  sums  formerly  paid,  the 
Indians  conveyed  their  title  to  the  whole  territory  lying  west 
of  Washington  county,  on  the  Tombigby,  and  east  of  the  old 
Chocta  boundary.  Thus  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the 
present  State  of  Mississippi,  near  the  line  of  demarkation,  was 
thrown  open  to  the  white  population,  and  the  Chocta  nation 
was  virtually  removed  from  the  Spanish  border  by  an  inter 
vening  strip  of  more  than  fifty  miles  in  width-.*  This  purchase 
was  soon  afterward  erected  into  three  large  counties,  named 
Marion,  Wayne,  and  Greene,  when  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
was  formally  extended  over  all  that  portion  of  country  now 
comprised  in  the  counties  of  Lawrence,  Covington,  Jones, 
Wayne,  Pike,  Marion,  Perry,  and  Greene,  at  a period  when 
the  entire  white  population  of  the  whole  territory  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded twenty  thousand  souls. 

[A.D.  1806.]  The  Mississippi  Territory,  for  several  years 
afterward,  with  its  wide  extent  of  Indian  country,  was  traversed 
by  only  three  principal  roads,  or  horse-paths.  These  were, 
first,  the  road  from  the  Cumberland  settlements  through  the 
Chickasa  and  Chocta  nations  to  the  Natchez  District ; second, 
from  Knoxville  through  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations,  by 
way  of  the  Tombigby,  to  Natchez  ; third,  that  from  the  Oconee 
settlements  of  Georgia,  by  way  of  Fort  Stoddart,  to  Natchez 
and  New  Orleans.  The  Chickasa,  or  Nashville  Trace,  was 
frequented  more  than  any  other,  it  being  the  traveled  route 
for  the  return  journeys  of  all  the  Ohio  boatmen  and  traders 
from  New  Orleans  and  Natchez. f 

* See  Mississippi  Messenger,  December  24th,  1805. 

t The  old  Nashville  Trace  extended  from  the  settlements  on  Duck  River,  in  West 
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The  country  recently  purchased  from  the  Choctas  com- 
prised a large  extent  of  sterile  pine  lands,  of  which  the  uplands 
were  unprofitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  low  grounds  were  subject  to  frequent  inunda- 
tions from  heavy  rains  and  spring  floods.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  Mobile,  Tombigby,  and  Pascagoula  bottoms ; and 
many  years  did  not  elapse  before  the  pioneers  began  to  covet 
the  fine  lands  beyond  the  Indian  boundary,  and  upon  the  Upper 
Tombigby. 

This  subject  was  brought  before  the  Superior  Court  by  the 
grand  jury  as  early  as  May,  1806.  The  grand  jury  represents 
“ that  nearly  four  fifths  of  the  lands  in  Washington  county  are 
unfit  for  cultivation;  that  the  Tombigby  is  navigable  within 
sixty  miles  of  the  Tennessee  River;  that  the  Choctas  are  will- 
ing to  sell  lands  high  up  the  Tombigby,”  and  they  desire  to 
have  permission  to  settle  them.* 

Spaniards  on  the  Sabine. — Meantime,  the  Spanish  commander, 
General  Herrera,  having  advanced  from  Texas  with  a force 
of  twelve  hundred  men,  had  taken  his  position  on  the  Bayou 
Pierre,  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchitoches,  claiming  the  Arroyo 
Hondo  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Texas.  Having  occupied 
this  position  during  the  summer,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  Governor  Claiborne  against  the  intrusion,  General 
Wilkinson  had  been  ordered  to  take  his  position  at  Natchi- 
toches with  the  troops  of  the  United  States. f 

Preparatory  to  the  advance  of  the  regular  army,  the  general 
had  made  a requisition  upon  the  governors  of  the  territories  of 
Orleans  and  Mississippi  for  detachments  of  militia,  to  be  held 
in  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  regular  army  on  the  Span- 
ish frontier. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  while  General  Wilkinson  was  in 
•.he  county  of  Adams  conferring  with  the  governor  relative  to 
the  requisition,  he  issued  orders  to  the  commandant  at  Fort 
Stoddart,  requiring  him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  invest 
Mobile  with  his  command,  supported  by  two  hundred  militia 

Tennessee,  to  the  Grindstone  Ford  of  Bayou  Pierre.  The  distance,  as  then  traveled, 
was  as  follows  : From  Duck  River  to  Tennessee  River,  at  Colbert’s  Ferry,  one  hun- 
dred miles ; thence  to  the  Chickasa  towns,  ninety  miles ; thence  to  Grindstone  Ford, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  George  Colbert  was  a half-breed  Chickasa,  and  resided 
nearly  thirty  miles  below  the  Muscle  Shoals  ; he  had  four  or  five  brothers.  The  prin- 
cipal Chickasa  town  contained  two  hundred  cabins,  or  houses. — See  Bowman's  Descrip- 
tion of  Country  south  of  Tennessee.  * Messenger,  June  I7th,  1806. 

t See  book  v.,  chap,  xv.,  of  this  work,  “ Territory  of  Orleans,”  &c. 
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from  Washington  county,  under  Colonel  James  Caller,  who  was 
then  actively  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  capture  of  Mobile. 

About  the  last  of  September,  the  militia  and  volunteers  from 
Mississippi  advanced  toward  Natchitoches.  Two  fine  cavalry 
troops,  under  Captains  Farrar  and  Hinds,  proceeded  from 
Natchez  to  Natchitoches.  Soon  afterward,  Major  F.  L.  Clai- 
borne, at  the  head  of  a battalion  of  militia  from  Adams  county, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,*  besides  the  “ Missis- 
sippi Blues,”  an  independent  company,  commanded  by  Captain 
Poindexter, j*  advanced  to  Alexandria.  Here  they  were  met, 
late  in  October,  by  an  order  from  the  commander-in-chief,  di- 
recting them  to  return  to  Natchez,  the  Spaniards  on  the  Sa- 
bine having  agreed  peaceably  to  retire  to  Nacogdoches.  The 
volunteer  cavalry,  commanded  by  Captains  Farrar  and  Hinds, 
were  ordered  to  join  the  troops  on  the  Sabine,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  American  army  retired  in  November. 

Aaron  Burr's  Movements. — It  was  in  November,  1806,  that 
Kentucky  was  thrown  into  great  excitement  and  apprehension 
relative  to  the  designs  of  Aaron  Burr.J  Joseph  H.  Daviess, 

* Major  Claiborne  was  a brother  of  Governor  Claiborne,  formerly  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory.  He  had  been  an  officer  in  the  regular  army  under  General  Wayne  in  1794, 
and  descended  the  river  with  General  Wilkinson  in  1798 : having  retired  from  the  army 
in  1803,  he  entered  the  militia  service. 

t The  “Mississippi  Blues”  were  organized  into  a company  in  the  town  of  Washing- 
ton early  in  March,  1806,  in  anticipation  of  hostilities  with  the  Spaniards. 

t See  Mississippi  Messenger,  December  9th,  1816. 

“ Motion  in  the  Federal  Court  of  the  Kentucky  District  against  Aaron  Burr,  Esquire, 
late  Vice-president  of  the  United  Slates,  for  Crimes  of  high  Misdemeanors. 

“On  Wednesday,  about  noon,  on  the  fifth  instant,  J.  H.  Daviess,  Esquire,  attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  the  above  district,  rose,  and  addressing  the  court,  said  that  he 
had  a motion  to  make  of  the  utmost  magnitude  and  extraordinary  nature,  and  which 
regarded  the  welfare  of  the  Union  at  large.  That  the  unhappy  state  of  his  health  alone 
had  prevented  him  from  making  it  on  the  first  day  of  the  term.  That  he  should  ground 
his  motion  on  an  affidavit  which  he  would  present  to  the  court.  He  then  made  oath 
to  the  following  affidavit : 

“United  States  of  America,  Kentucky  District,  set. — J.  H.  Daviess,  attorney 
for  the  United  States  in  and  for  said  district,  upon  his  corporeal  oath,  doth  depose  and 
say,  that  the  deponent  is  informed,  and  doth  verily  believe,  that  a certain  Aaron  Bun-, 
Esquire,  late  Vice-president  of  the  United  States,  for  several  months  past  hath  been, 
and  is  now,  engaged  in  preparing  and  setting  on  foot,  and  in  providing  and  preparing 
the  means,  for  a military  expedition  and  enterprise  within  this  district,  for  the  purpose 
of  descending  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  therewith,  and  making  war  upon  the  subjects 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  are  in  a state  of  peace  with  the  people  of  these  United 
States — to  wit,  on  the  provinces  of  Mexico,  on  the  westwardly  side  of  Louisiana,  which 
appertain  and  belong  to  the  King  of  Spain,  a European  prince  with  whom  these  Unit- 
ed States  are  at  peace. 

“ And  said  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  is  informed,  and  fully  believes,  that  the 
above  charge  can  be,  and  will  be,  fully  substantiated  by  evidence,  provided  this  honor- 
able court  will  grant  compulsory  process  to  bring  in  witness  to  testify  thereto. 
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District  Attorney  of  the  United  States,  having  failed  in  his  laud- 
able attempts  to  bring  Burr  to  trial  upon  a treasonable  indict- 
ment, against  the  tact  of  his  counsels,  Henry  Clay  and  John 
Allen,  Esquires,  abandoned  the  prosecution,  and  Burr  was  dis- 
charged. 

This  premature  attempt  to  bring  Burr  to  justice,  without 
sufficient  evidence  for  his  conviction,  had  produced  a popular 

“ And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  is  informed,  and  verily  believes,  that  the 
agents  and  emissaries  of  the  said  Burr  have  purchased  up,  and  are  continuing  to  pur- 
chase, large  stores  of  provisions,  as  if  for  an  army  ; which  the  said  Burr  seems  to  con- 
ceal in  great  mystery  from  the  people  at  large,  his  purposes  and  projects;  while  the 
minds  of  the  good  people  of  this  district  seem  agitated  with  the  current  rumor  that  a 
military  expedition  against  some  neighboring  power  is  preparing  by  said  Burr. 

“ Wherefore  said  attorney,  on  behalf  of  said  United  States,  prays,  that  due  process 
issue  to  compel  the  personal  appearance  of  the  said  Aaron  Burr  in  this  court,  and  also 
of  such  witnesses  as  may  be  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  said  United  States,  and  that 
this  honorable  court  will  duly  recognize  the  said  Aaron  Burr,  to  answer  such  charges 
as  may  be  preferred  against  him  in  the  premises  ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  that  he  desist 
and  refrain  from  all  further  preparation  and  proceeding  in  the  said  armament  within 
the  said  United  States,  or  the  territories  or  dependences  thereof. 

“J.  H.  Daviess,  A.  U.  S. 

“ Having  read  this  affidavit,  the  attorney  proceeded  in  the  following  words  : 

“ The  present  subject  has  much  engaged  my  mind.  The  case  made  out  is  only  as 
to  the  expedition  against  Mexico;  but  I have  information  on  which  I can  rely,  that  all 
the  western  territories  are  the  next  object  of  the  scheme  ; and,  finally,  all  the  region  of 
the  Ohio  is  calculated  as  falling  into  the  vortex  of  the  new  proposed  revolution. 
What  the  practicability  of  this  scheme  is  I will  not  say ; but,  certainly,  any  progress  in 
it  might  cost  our  country  much  blood  and  treasure  to  undo ; and,  at  the  least,  great  pub- 
lic agitation  must  be  expected. 

“ I am  determined  to  use  every  effort  in  my  power,  as  an  officer  and  as  a man,  to 
prevent  and  defeat  it. 

“ Having  made  the  affidavit  myself,  I shall  make  no  comments  on  its  sufficiency. 

“ In  cases  of  felony,  the  affidavit  must  be  positive  as  to  a felony  actually  committed, 
but  in  a misdemeanor  of  this  nature,  where  the  sole  object  of  the  law  is  prevention, 
such  an  oath  can  not  be  required ; the  thing  must  rest  on  belief  as  to  the  main  point 
of  guilt. 

“ I could  easily  prove  positively  the  purchase  of  supplies  of  various  kinds,  but  this  is 
no  offense.  Mr.  Burr  may  purchase  supplies  ; he  may  import  arms  ; he  may  engage 
men,  which  I am  told  is  actually  begun ; yet  all  these  things  being  proved  make  no  of- 
fense ; neither  can  proof  of  the  declarations  of  his  known  confidants,  of  which  abundance 
might  be  had,  attach  guilt  to  him : it  is  the  design,  the  intent  with  which  he  makes 
these  preparations  that  constitute  his  misdemeanor. 

“There  must  be  a great  exertion  of  supposition  to  imagine  a case  in  which  positive 
proof  of  the  illegal  design  can  be  had;  it  must  rest  in  information  and  belief. 

“ The  court  ought,  therefore,  to  issue  a warrant  or  capias  for  the  accused,  and  exam- 
ine witnesses,  when  the  court  will  be  able  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Burr  should  be  bound 
to  good  behavior  on  the  premises,  or  recognized  to  appear  here  and  answer  an  indict- 
ment.”— Western  World,  Nov.  8th,  1806. 

On  the  second  day  of  court,  Colonel  Daviess,  well  aware  of  the  popular  feeling  and 
the  strong  efforts  contemplated,  and  already  in  operation,  to  defeat  his  attempt  to  pro- 
cure a true  bill  from  the  grand  jury,  made  a formal  motion  for  the  discharge  of  the 
grand  jury,  stating  that  the  absence  of  a material  witness  would  prevent  him  from  pro- 
ceeding to  establish  the  facts  intended  by  him.  Upon  this  motion,  the  gratification  of 
the  crowd  was  evinced  in  sneers  and  laughter  at  the  abortive  attempt  to  arraign  Colo- 
nel Burr. — See  Mississippi  Messenger,  Dec.  6th,  1806. 
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impression  in  his  favor,  and  a general  disbelief  of  his  guilt. 
This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  hastening  his  equipments  for 
descending  the  Mississippi  River. 

After  his  discharge  at  Lexington,  Burr  proceeded  to  Nash- 
ville, in  Tennessee,  where  his  late  honorable  acquittal  secured 
him  a hearty  welcome  and  numerous  friends.  Encouraged  by 
his  good  fortune,  he  lost  no  time  in  expediting  the  preparations 
for  his  contemplated  enterprise.  Friends  and  money  were  at 
command,  and  active  preparations  were  prosecuted  with  vigor. 
Boats  adapted  to  the  low  stage  of  the  river  were  erecting  at 
various  points  on  the  Cumberland  ;*  provisions,  arms,  and 
ammunition  were  provided  for  descending  the  Mississippi  to 
Natchez  before  the  20th  of  December.  General  John  Adair, 
from  Kentucky,  was  a warm  and  active  adherent  in  the  enter- 
prise.f 

He,  with  other  agents  and  emissaries,  advanced,  by  different 
routes,  to  Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  to  prepare  matters  for 
the  arrival  of  their  leader  and  his  van-guard  of  three  hundred 
men.  In  arranging  their  plans,  and  in  gaining  the  influence 
of  prominent  men,  they  did  not  fail  to  court  the  favor  and  ad- 
herence of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  then  on  the 
Sabine.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  rumored  mysteriously  that 
Burr,  with  three  hundred  men,  would  arrive  at  Natchez  about 
the  20th  of  December,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise, 
which  was  represented  as  laudable  and  advantageous  to  the 
American  people,  and  pre-eminently  so  to  those  engaged  in  the 
enterprise.]; 

* “ At  Marietta,  Ohio,  also,  Colonel  Burr  had  in  a forward  state  no  less  than  ten  for- 
ty-feet batteaux,  which  were  to  be  finished  in  a few  weeks,  besides  stores,  provis- 
ions,” &c.  These  Were  all  captured  and  confiscated  by  order  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
— See  letter  from  Marietta,  Oct.  20th,  1806,  in  Mississippi  Messenger,  Dec.  2d,  1806. 

t See  chap,  xv.,  “ Territory  of  Orleans,”  &c.,  Dr.  Carmichael’s  affidavit. 

t The  Deposition  of  William  Eaton,  Esquire,  January  2 6th,  1807.  — “Early  last 
winter,  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  late  Vice-president  of  the  United  States,  signified  to  me, 
at  this  place,  that,  under  the  authority  of  the  general  government,  he  was  organizing 
a secret  expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces  on  our  southwestern  borders, 
which  expediton  he  was  to  lead,  and  in  which  he  was  authorized  to  invite  me  to  take 
the  command  of  a division.  I had  never  before  been  made  personally  acquainted  with 
Colonel  Burr,  and  having  for  many  years  been  employed  in  foreign  service,  I knew  but 
little  about  the  estimation  this  gentleman  now  held  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen 
and  his  government ; the  rank  and  confidence  by  which  he  had  so  lately  been  distin- 
guished left  me  no  right  to  suspect  his  patriotism.  I knew  him  a soldier.  In  case 
of  a war  with  the  Spanish  nation,  which,  from  the  tenor  of  the  president's  message  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  seemed  probable,  I should  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  obey 
so  honorable  a call  of  my  country,  and  under  that  impression  I did  engage  to  embark 
in  the  expedition.  I had  frequent  interviews  with  Colonel  Burr  in  this  city,  and,  for  a 
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Amonir  the  confidents  it  was  asserted  that  four  thousand 
men  were  in  readiness  to  follow  as  soon  as  their  leader  should 

considerable  time,  his  object  seemed  to  be  to  instruct  me,  by  maps  and  other  informa- 
tion, in  the  feasibility  of  penetrating  to  Mexico,  always  carrying  forward  the  idea  that 
the  measure  was  authorized  by  government.  At  length,  some  tirno  in  February, 
ne  began  by  degrees  to  unveil  himself.  He  reproached  the  government  with  want  of 
character,  want  of  gratitude,  and  want  of  justice.  He  seemed  desirous  of  irritating  re- 
sentment in  my  breast  by  dilating  on  certain  injuries  he  felt  I had  suffered  from  reflec- 
tions made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  concerning  my  operations  in 
Barbary,  and  from  the  delays  of  government  in  adjusting  my  claims  for  disbursements 
on  that  coast  during  my  consular  agency  at  Tunis  ; and  he  said  he  would  point  me  to 
an  honorable  mode  of  indemnity.  I now  began  to  entertain  a suspicion  that  Mr.  Burr 
was  preparing  an  unauthorized  military  expedition,  which  to  me  was  enveloped  in 
mystery ; and,  desirous  to  draw  an  explanation  from  him,  I suffered  him  to  suppose 
me  resigned  to  his  counsel.  He  now  laid  open  his  project  of  revolutionizing  the  west- 
ern country,  separating  it  from  the  Union,  establishing  a monarchy  there,  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  sovereign,  New  Orleans  to  be  his  capital;  organizing  a force  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  conquest  to  Mexico.  I suggested  a number  of 
impediments  to  his  scheme,  such  as  the  Republican  habits  of  the  citizens  of  that  coun- 
try, and  their  affection  toward  our  present  administration  of  government ; the  want  of 
funds ; the  resistance  he  would  meet  from  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  on 
those  frontiers  ; and  the  opposition  of  Miranda  in  case  he  should  succeed  to  Republican- 
ize  the  Mexicans. 

“Mr.  Burr  found  no  difficulty  in  removing  these  obstacles.  He  said  he  had,  the  pre- 
ceding season,  made  a tour  through  that  country,  and  had  secured  the  attachment  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana  to  his  person  and  his 
measures  ; declared  he  had  inexhaustible  resources  as  to  funds  ; assured  me  the  regular 
army  would  act  with  him,  and  would  be  re-enforced  by  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men 
from  the  above-mentioned  states  and  territory,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  Union;  said 
he  had  powerful  agents  in  the  Spanish  territory. 

“Mr.  Burr  talked  of  the  establishment  of  an  independent  government  west  of  the 
Alleghany  as  a matter  of  inherent  constitutional  right  of  the  people ; a change  which 
would  eventually  take  place,  and  for  the  operation  of  which  the  present  crisis  was  pe- 
culiarly favorable.  There  was,  said  he,  no  energy  in  the  government  to  be  dreaded, 
and  the  divisions  of  political  opinions  throughout  the  Union  was  a circumstance  of  which 
we  should  profit.  There  were  very  many  enterprising  men  among  us  who  aspired  to 
something  beyond  the  dull  pursuits  of  civil  life,  and  who  would  volunteer  in  this  enter- 
prise ; and  the  vast  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  which  offered  to  adven- 
turers, and  the  mines  of  Mexico,  would  bring  strength  to  his  standard  from  all  quarters. 
I listened  to  the  exposition  of  Colonel  Burr’s  views  with  seeming  acquiescence.  Ev- 
ery interview  convinced  me  more  and  more  that  he  had  organized  a deep-laid  plot  of 
treason  in  the  West,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  felt  fully  confident;  till  at 
length  I discovered  that  his  ambition  was  not  bounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississip- 
pi and  Mexico,  but  that  he  meditated  overthrowing  the  present  government  of  our 
country.  He  said  if  he  could  gain  over  the  marine  corps,  and  secure  the  naval  command- 
ers, Traxton,  Preble,  Decatur,  and  others,  he  would  turn  Congress  neck  and  heels  out 
of  doors ; assassinate  the  president ; seize  on  the  treasury  and  the  navy,  and  declare 
himself  the  protector  of  an  energetic  government.  The  honorable  trust  of  corrupting  the 
marine  corps,  and  of  sounding  Commodore  Preble  and  Captain  Decatur,  Colonel  Burr 
proposed  confiding  to  me.  Shocked  at  this  proposition,  I dropped  the  mask,  and  ex- 
claimed against  his  views.  He  talked  of  the  degraded  situation  of  our  country,  and 
the  necessity  of  a blow  by  which  its  energy  and  its  dignity  should  be  restored ; said  if 
that  blow  could  be  struck  here  at  this  time,  he  was  confident  of  the  support  of  the  best 
blood  of  America.  I told  Colonel  Burr  he  deceived  himself  in  presuming  that  he,  or 
any  other  man,  could  excite  a party  in  this  country  who  would  countenance  him  in 
such  a plot  of  desperation,  murder,  and  treason.  He  replied  that  he,  perhaps,  knew 
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give  the  order,  and  that  Burr  was  compelled  to  reject  the  ser- 
vices of  more  than  half  the  applicants,  and  that  twelve  thou- 
sand, were  it  desirable,  could  be  obtained  as  easily  as  four 
thousand  ; those  who  were  accepted  would  appear  suddenly  in 
arms,  at  a moment’s  notice.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  rumors 
which  reached  the  executive  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  about 
the  last  of  November.  Nor  were  these  idle  rumors,  for  there 
were  portents  and  visible  indications  of  some  unusual  move- 
ment from  the  regions  upon  the  Ohio.  About  this  time,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  thousands  of  adherents  of  which  Burr  boasted, 
instead  of  imbodying  on  the  Ohio,  in  readiness  to  follow  their 
chief  at  the  word  of  command,  had  been  sent  before  him  sin- 
gly, as  emigrants,  traders,  and  private  adventurers,  and  they 
were  dispersed  into  every  town  and  settlement,  unobserved  and 
unsuspected,  patiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  leader  and 
his  chosen  band  of  three  hundred  men. 

Yet,  from  some  cause,  Burr  did  not  leave  the  Cumberland 
River  until  the  22d  of  December,  at  which  time  the  president’s 
proclamation,  bearing  date  of  November  27th,  had  preceded 
him  to  the  Lower  Mississippi.  In  this  proclamation  the  pres- 
ident warned  all  good  citizens  against  the  unlawful  enterprise 
which  was  contemplated  by  certain  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  “ corn- 


better  the  dispositions  of  the  influential  citizens  of  this  country  than  I did.  I told  him 
one  solitary  word  would  destroy  him.  He  asked,  what  word?  I answered,  Usurper  ! 
He  smiled  at  my  hesitation,  and  quoted  some  great  examples  in  his  favor. 

“ Satisfied  that  Mr.  Burr  was  resolute  in  pushing  his  project  of  rebellion  in  the  west 
of  the  Alleghany,  and  apprehensive  that  it  was  too  well  and  too  extensively  organized 
to  be  easily  suppressed,  though  I dreaded  the  weight  of  his  character  when  laid  in  the 
balance  against  my  solitary  assertion,  I brought  myself  to  the  resolution  to  endeavor  to 
defeat  it  by  getting  him  removed  from  among  us,  or  to  expose  myself  to  all  consequen- 
ces by  a disclosure  of  his  intentions.  Accordingly,  I waited  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States ; and  after  some  desultory  conversation,  in  which  I aimed  to  draw  his 
view  to  the  westward,  I used  the  freedom  to  say  to  the  president  I thought  Mr.  Burr 
should  be  sent  out  of  this  country,  and  gave  for  reason  that  I believed  him  dangerous 
in  it.  The  president  asked  where  he  should  be  sent.  I mentioned  London  and  Ca- 
diz. The  president  thought  the  trust  too  important,  and  seemed  to  entertain  a doubt 
of  Mr.  Burr’s  integrity.  I intimated  that  no  one,  perhaps,  had  stronger  grounds  to  mis- 
trust Mr.  Burr's  moral  integrity  than  myself,  yet  I believed  ambition  so  much  predom- 
inated over  him,  that,  when  placed  on  an  eminence  and  put  on  his  honor,  respect  to 
himself  would  insure  his  fidelity.  His  talents  were  unquestionable.  I perceived  the 
subject  was  disagreeable  to  the  president,  and,  to  give  it  the  shortest  course  to  the 
point,  declared  my  concern  that  if  Mr.  Burr  were  not  in  some  way  disposed  of,  we  should, 
within  eight  months,  have  an  insurrection,  if  not  a revolution,  on  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  president  answered,  that  he  had  too  much  confidence  in  the  information, 
the  integrity,  and  the  attachment  to  the  Union  of  the  citizens  of  that  country  to  admit 
an  apprehension  of  that  kind.” 
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manded  all  civil  and  military  officers  of  every  grade  and  de- 
partment to  be  active  and  vigilant  in  searching  out  and  bring- 
ing to  condign  punishment  all  persons  engaged  or  concerned 
in  such  enterprise,  by  all  the  lawful  means  within  their  power.”* 
The  whole  military  force  of  the  United  States^on  the  Low- 
er Mississippi  had  already  been  distributed  for  the  protection 
of  New  Orleans.  General  Wilkinson,  having  received  early 
intimations,  while  at  Natchitoches,  of  the  designs  and  plans 
of  Burr,  through  the  confidential  emissaries  sent  to  solicit  his 
co-operation,  at  once  determined  to  take  measures  to  defeat  the 
whole  enterprise.  Hence,  intimating  to  the  Spanish  general 
the  contemplated  enterprise  against  Mexico,  he  was  readily  in- 
duced to  enter  into  an  armistice  and  agreement  to  withdraw  his 
troops  to  Nacogdoches,  upon  condition  that  General  Wilkinson 
should  exert  his  whole  official  influence  and  authority,  as  com- 


* The  following  is  a copy  of  the  president’s  proclamation,  viz. : 

Whereas  information  has  been  received  that  sundry  persons,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  residents  within  the  same,  are  conspiring  and  confederating  together  to  begin 
and  set  on  foot,  provide  and  prepare  the  means  for  a military  expedition  or  enterprise 
against  the  dominions  of  Spain;  that  for  this  purpose  they  are  fitting  out  and  arming 
vessels  in  the  western  waters  of  the  United  States,  collecting  provisions,  arms,  mil- 
itary stores,  and  other  means  ; are  deceiving  and  seducing  honest  and  well-meaning  cit- 
izens, under  various  pretenses,  to  engage  in  their  criminal  enterprises  ; are  organizing, 
officering,  and  arming  themselves,  contrary  to  the  laws  in  such  case  made  and  provid- 
ed: I have  therefore  thought  fit  to  issue  this  my  proclamation,  warning  and  enjoining 
all  faithful  citizens  who  have  been  led,  without  knowledge  or  consideration,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  said  unlawful  enterprises,  to  withdraw  from  the  same  without  delay;  and 
commanding  all  persons  whatsoever,  engaged  or  concerned  in  the  same,  to  cease  all 
further  proceedings  therein,  as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  at  their  peril,  and  incur 
prosecution  with  all  the  rigors  of  the  law.  And  I hereby  enjoin  and  require  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  of  the  states  or  territories,  and  espe- 
cially all  governors  and  other  executive  authorities,  all  judges,  justices,  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  peace,  all  military  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of- 
ficers of  the  militia,  to  be  vigilant,  each  within  his  respective  department,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  functions,  in  searching  out  and  bringing  to  condign  punishment  all  persons 
engaged  or  concerned  in  such  enterprise,  in  seizing  and  detaining,  subject  to  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  law,  all  vessels,  arms,  military  stores  or  other  means  provided  or  providing 
for  the  same,  and  in  general  in  preventing  the  carrying  on  such  expedition  or  enter- 
prise by  all  lawful  means  within  their  power;  and  I require  all  good  and  faithful  eiti 
zens,  and  others  within  the  United  States,  to  he  aiding  and  assisting  herein,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  discovery,  apprehension,  and  bringing  to  justice  of  all  such  offenders,  in 
preventing  the  execution  of  their  unlawful  designs,  and  in  giving  information  against 
them  to  the  proper  authorities. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  he  affixed  to 
these  presents,  and  have  signed  the  same  with  my  hand.  Given  at  the  city 
1L.  S.]  of  Washington,  on  the  27th  day  of  November,  1806,  and  in  the  year  of  the  sov- 
ereignty and  independence  of  the  United  States  the  thirty-first. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Jefferson. 

By  the  president, 

(Signed) 


James  Madison,  Secretary  of  State. 
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mander-in-chief,  to  suppress  and  defeat  the  operations  of  Burr 
and  his  adherents. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  Cowles  Mead,  acting  governor  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  issued  his  proclamation  against  the 
contemplated  unlawful  enterprise,  and  requiring  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  in  the  territory  to  be  vigilant  and  active  in 
their  efforts  to  suppress  the  treasonable  movements,  and  to 
bring  all  offenders  to  justice.  The  Governor  of  Louisiana  had 
issued  his  proclamation  to  the  same  effect  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember. 

On  the  25th  Governor  Mead  issued  his  orders  as  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  militia,  ordering  the  four  regiments  of  the 
western  counties  to  assemble  for  parade  and  organization  in 
their  respective  counties  between  the  10th  and  20th  of  January. 

[A.D.  1807.]  In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  country  was  in 
a state  of  great  excitement  and  apprehension  on  account  of  the 
danger  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  settlements  with  the  hor- 
rors of  anarchy  and  civil  war.  This  apprehension  was  further 
increased  by  the  continual  arrival  of  strangers  and  emigrants 
at  this  unusual  period,  and  who,  apparently,  were  unconcerned 
at  the  dangers  which  threatened. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  some  who  affected  to  deride 
and  pity  the  timidity  of  those  who  magnified  trivial  incidents 
into  portents  of  treason  and  civil  war.  Such  persons  seemed 
anxious  to  quiet  public  apprehension  by  denouncing  the  unnec- 
essary steps  of  precaution  taken  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
by  the  executive  departments  of  the  two  territories.  Bollman 
and  Swartwout  had  already  been  arrested  in  New  Orleans  by 
General  Wilkinson,  and  were  in  the  custody  of  the  law,  the 
general  having  sent  them  under  a military  guard  to  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  United  States  near  the  Federal  government. 

On  the  10th  of  January  an  express  from  Washington  city 
arrived  at  Natchez  with  dispatches  for  the  executive  of  the 
territory;  after  a short  delay,  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Fort 
Adams  to  New  Orleans,  with  dispatches  for  Governor  Clai- 
borne. 

These  dispatches  contained  important  information  relative 
to  the  designs  of  Colonel  Burr  and  his  contemplated  movements 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th,  the  gov- 
ernor ordered  a guard  of  sixty  men  to  be  stationed  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  with  instructions  to  board  and  examine  every  boat 
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descending.  The  same  day,  Governor  Mead,  in  view  of  the 
impending  danger,  prorogued  the  General  Assembly  until  the 
19th,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  active  measures  for  averting 
the  approaching  storm,  “ which  presaged  an  explosion  danger- 
ous to  domestic  safety,  and  insulting  to  national  dignity.” 

On  the  14th  of  January,  intelligence  was  received  at  Natch- 
ez that  Colonel  Burr,  with  about  sixty  men,  had  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Pierre,  when  the  acting  governor  im- 
mediately issued  his  orders  for  imbodying  the  militia.  In 
twenty-four  hours,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  under 
Colonel  Ferdinand  L.  Claiborne,  were  ready  for  marching  or- 
ders. The  same  evening,  under  a most  inclement  sky,  they 
embarked  in  boats,  and  commenced  their  voyage  to  the  mouth 
of  Cole’s  Creek,  twenty-five  miles  above  Natchez.  At  this 
point  they  were  joined  by  a troop  of  cavalry  from  Jefferson 
county ; and  the  acting  governor  dispatched  his  two  aids,  Ma- 
jors Shields  and  Poindexter,  immediately  to  Burr’s  encamp- 
ment, near  the  Bayou  Pierre,  with  a message,  notifying  him  of 
the  formidable  military  movements  against  him,  and  inviting 
him  to  surrender  himself  and  his  adherents  into  the  hands  of 
the  civil  authorities.  An  armistice  was  arranged  at  Burr’s 
camp,  by  which  Colonel  Burr  agreed  to  meet  Governor  Mead 
next  day  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Calvit,  near  Colonel  Clai- 
borne’s encampment,  attended  by  his  friend  Colonel  Fitzpatrick, 
of  Jefferson  county.  Next  day,  Colonel  Burr,  accordingly,  de- 
scended the  river  to  the  mouth  of  Cole’s  Creek,  and  having  spent 
an  hour  in  the  camp  at  that  place,  proceeded,  escorted  by  sev- 
eral officers  of  the  Jefferson  troop,  to  the  appointed  interview 
with  the  acting  governor.  Having  entered  into  a capitulation 
for  the  surrender  of  himself,  thirteen  boats,  and  sixty  men,  at 
discretion,  he  proceeded,  a prisoner,  in  company  with  the  gov- 
ernor, to  Washington. 

A detachment  of  cavalry  from  the  Jefferson  troop  the  same 
day  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Pierre,  to  receive 
the  prisoners,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  boats  containing  his 
stores  and  military  supplies,  which  were  conducted  to  Natchez.* 

It  was  affirmed  by  some,  that,  previous  to  the  departure  of 
Burr  from  the  Bayou  Pierre,  he  had  given  orders  for  the  con- 
cealment of  a large  portion  of  military  stores,  and  some  cannon 
which  were  contained  in  boats  near  the  mouth  of  Bruin’s  Bayou, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

* Mississippi  Messenger,  January  14th,  1807. 
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Colonel  Burr  appeared  before  Judge  Rodney,  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and,  having  entered  into  recognizance  with  his  sure- 
ties, Lyman  Harding,  Esq.,  and  Colonel  Benajah  Osmun,  in  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  his  appearance  at  the  called 
session  of  that  court,  to  be  holden  on  the  3d  of  February,  was 
discharged  from  custody.*  His  men,  to  the  number  of  sixty, 
were  liberated  upon  parole  in  Natchez. 

About  this  time,  Herman  Blannerhasset  and  Comfort  Tyler, 
two  prominent  adherents  of  Burr,  arrived  at  Natchez,  and  com- 
menced their  residence  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  some  weeks 
after  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Blannerhasset. 

In  the  mean  time,  many  persons  evinced  a strong  disappro- 
bation to  the  course  pursued  by  the  executive  authorities  in 
their  efforts  to  frustrate  the  plans  which  Burr  and  his  adherents 
may  have  contemplated.  This  feeling  of  disapprobation,  which 
discovered  itself  in  various  ways,  sought  to  shield  itself  under 
the  pretext  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  untrammeled  liberties 
guarantied  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
In  New  Orleans,  it  had  manifested  itself  through  the  grand  jury 
on  the  24th  of  January,  in  a presentment  of  General  Wilkinson 
for  the  arrest  of  certain  emissaries  of  Burr.  ' The  same  disap- 
probation had  displayed  itself  early  in  January,  through  James 
Workman,  judge  of  the  court  of  the  county  of  Orleans,  in  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  release  of  Peter  Y.  Ogden  from 
the  custody  of  the  commander-in-chief;  and  subsequently,  by 
his  resolution  to  issue  a writ  of  attachment  from  the  same  court 
against  the  person  of  the  general  for  an  alleged  contempt  of 
court.f 

About  this  time,  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Wilkinson  county, 
in  an  address,  signed  by  ninety-six  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
to  the  acting  governor,  assured  him  of  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  their  country,  and  their  readiness  to  sustain  him  in 
his  efforts  for  the  prompt  suppression  of  any  treasonable  con- 
spiracy against  the  government  of  the  United  States.  They 
declared  themselves  firmly  resolved  ; “ and,  being  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  they 
deemed  it  their  indispensable  duty  to  support,  protect,  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  thereof,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  prop- 

* Mississippi  Messenger,  January  27th,  1807. 

t See  chapter  xv.,  "Territory  of  Orleans,"  &c.  Also,  the  Mississippi  Messenger 
January  14th,  1807.  Also,  Idem,  January'  21st,  1807. 
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erty.”  They  declared  that  “ this  government  is  now  our  own  ; 
we  may  exchange  it  for  a worse,  but  a better,  as  relates  to  the 
people  in  general,  we  can  not  expect ; the  designing  only  wish 
for  a change.”  They  expressed  their  warmest  gratitude  to 
Governor  Mead  and  Colonel  Claiborne  for  the  zeal  and  energy 
with  which  they  had  suppressed  the  insidious  designs  of  am- 
bitious men.* 

In  the  mean  time,  Burr  remained  in  the  settlements,  and  re- 
ceived every  attention  and  respect  which  is  usually  shown  to 
men  of  talent  and  distinction ; nor  did  he  fail  to  exert  his  in- 
fluence, by  impressing  his  acquaintances  with  his  patriotic  de- 
votion, and  the  futility  of  the  charges  which  had  been  made 
against  his  fidelity  to  the  Union. f 

On  Monday,  the  3d  of  February,  the  extra  session  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  was  held  in  the  town  of  Washington ; and  Colo- 
nel Burr,  attended  by  his  counsel,  William  B.  Shields  and 
Lyman  Harding,  Esquires,  appeared  upon  his  recognizance. 
“ The  grand  jury  having  been  duly  impanneled,  Judge  Rod- 
ney delivered  an  impressive  and  comprehensive  charge,  and 
the  court  adjourned  until  next  day,  when  the  case  was  taken 
up.  The  attorney-general,  George  Poindexter,  moved  the 
court  to  discharge  the  grand  jury.J  He  stated  that,  after  ex- 
amining the  depositions  submitted  to  him  by  the  court,  he  did 
not  discover  any  testimony  which  brought  the  offenses  charged 
against  Colonel  Burr  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory;  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory  was  not  a court  of  original  jurisdiction,  either 
criminal  or  civil,  and  could  take  cognizance  only  of  points  re- 
served at  the  trial  in  the  respective  Circuit  Courts,  where  all 
criminal  prosecutions  must  originate,  according  to  the  statutes 
of  the  territory.  He  further  observed,  that,  in  order  to  secure 

* Mississippi  Messenger,  January  27th,  1807. 

t The  “Natchez  Herald”  May  6th,  1807,  in  commenting  upon  Burr’s  trial  at  the  town 
of  Washington,  asserts  that  “Burr  and  his  men  were  caressed  by  a number  of  the 
wealthy  merchants  and  planters  of  Adams  county;  several  balls  were  given  to  them 
as  marks  of  respect  and  confidence ; none  of  his  men  were  confined  until  after  his  trial 
before  the  Superior  Court that  “ the  proceedings  against  the  accused  were  more  like 
a ‘mock  trial’  than  a criminal  prosecution  ; that,  during  the  trial,  Judge  Bruin  appeared 
more  like  his  advocate  than  his  impartial  judge,  as  he  ought  to  have  been and  that 
“ both  before  and  on  the  day  of  trial  he  advocated  his  cause  as  a laudable  and  just  one.’’ 

t The  grand  jury  consisted  of  Philander  Smith,  foreman,  Lewis  Evans,  Ebenezer 
Rees,  James  Spain,  James  Andrews,  John  Brooks,  Looe  Baker,  George  Overaker,  H. 
Turner,  John  B.abb,  Nathaniel  Hoggatt,  E.  Newman,  James  Dunbar,  and  John  Wood. 
— Mississippi  Messenger,  February  10th,  1807. 
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the  public  safety,  the  territorial  judges  ought  immediately  to 
convey  the  accused  to  a tribunal  competent  to  try  and  punish 
him,  if  guilty  of  the  charges  alleged  against  him  ; which  they 
might  legally  do,  and  thereby  effectually  prevent  the  contem- 
plated military  expedition  against  Mexico,  and  maintain  invio- 
late the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  there- 
fore hoped  that,  inasmuch  as  the  attorney  prosecuting  for  the 
United  States  had  no  bills  for  the  consideration  of  the  grand 
jury,  it  would  be  discharged.” 

Colonel  Burr  made  several  observations  against  the  motion, 
and  remarked  that  if  the  attorney -general  had  no  business  for 
the  grand  jury,  he  had , and  that,  therefore,  it  ought  not  to  be 
dismissed.  On  this  motion  the  court  was  divided.  Judge 
Bruin  declared  himself  opposed  to  discharging  the  grand  jury, 
unless  Colonel  Burr  was  also  instantly  discharged  from  his 
recognizance. 

“ The  attorney-general  then  withdrew,  and  the  grand  jury 
were  directed  to  retire  to  their  room.”  The  next  day  the 
grand  jury  appeared  in  court,  with  several  presentments  of  a 
negative  character,  which  were  not  founded  on  any  bill  exhib- 
ited to  them.  After  an  appropriate  reproof  from  the  court  for 
the  “ particularly  improper  interference”  of  the  grand  jury  at 
that  time,  it  was  discharged  the  same  evening,  and  no  other 
notice  was  taken  of  their  presentments.* 

Colonel  Burr  demanded  a release  from  his  recognizance, 
which  the  court  promptly  refused.  On  the  opening  of  court 
next  morning,  Thursday  the  6th,  Colonel  Burr  did  not  make 
his  appearance,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  he  had  made 
his  escape. 

The  same  evening,  Governor  Williams,  who  had  returned 
from  North  Carolina,  issued  his  proclamation,  offering  a reward 
of  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  apprehension  and  delivery  of 
Aaron  Burr,  either  to  him  in  Washington,  or  to  the  Federal 
authorities  of  the  United  States.  A troop  of  cavalry  was  dis- 
patched to  Claiborne  county  in  search  of  the  fugitive  ; yet  no 
intelligence  from  Burr  was  received  in  Washington  until  near 
the  last  of  February,  when  the  governor  was  informed  by  Cap- 

* See  Mississippi  Messenger,  February  10th,  1807.  The  substance  of  these  present- 
ments were  equivalent  to  a censure  upon  the  action  of  the  governor  and  militia  in  ar- 
resting Burr ; asserting  that  it  was  " their  opinion  that  Aaron  Burr  has  not  been  guilty 
of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  territory  ” 
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tain  E.  P.  Gaines,  commanding  at  Fort  Stoddart,  that  Colonel 
Burr  had  been  arrested  near  that  post,  and  was  then  a prisoner 
in  his  custody.*  He  had  been  making  his  way  down  the  Tom- 
bigby,  traveling  by  night,  in  order  to  reach  Pensacola  and  ob- 
tain the  protection  of  a British  vessel  in  the  harbor.  Governor 
Williams  was  strongly  suspected  of  conniving  at  Burr’s  escape  ; 
and  he  was  not  the  only  one  who  entertained  for  the  prisoner 
a sympathy  which  facilitated  his  escape. 

Colonel  Burr  was  sent  under  a military  guard  by  sea  to 
Charleston,  and  from  thence  to  Richmond  by  land,  in  charge 
of  Major  Perkins,  by  whom  he  had  been  arrested.  He  arrived 
at  Richmond  on  the  30th  of  March,  1807,  and  was  delivered 
over  to  the  civil  authorities  to  await  his  trial. 

General  Wilkinson, having  succeeded  in  arresting  the  whole 
plan  of  the  conspiracy,  was  assailed  by  Burr  and  his  satellites 
as  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  itself.  Although  Wilkinson 
was  actively  instrumental  in  frustrating  the  whole  conspiracy, 
it  is  evident  that  for  years  before  he  did  entertain  the  idea  of 
invading  the  Mexican  provinces  with  the  army  of  the  United 
States  ; but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  design  on  his  part  to 
turn  his  arms  against  his  country,  or  to  invade  Mexico  without 
authority. 

Meantime,  the  excitement  in  the  West,  connected  with  Burr’s 
movements  on  the  Mississippi,  brought  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  enterprising  emigrants  to  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
greatly  increasing  its  population,  and  augmenting  the  talent  and 
moral  worth  in  the  country. 

Cotton  Staple. — Agriculture  within  the  territory  had  just 
emerged  from  that  state  of  depression  which  existed  at  the  time 
when  the  American  jurisdiction  was  established  over  the  coun- 
try. Indigo  had  been  a principal  staple  of  export  up  to  the 
year  1807,  when  the  invention  of  the  saw  cotton-gin,  by  Whit- 
ney, was  introduced,  and  imparted  an  impulse  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  which  produced  a corresponding  decline  in  the 
indigo  crop.  Cotton  now  became  the  engrossing  staple  of  the 

* Colonel  Burr  was  arrested  under  the  following  circumstances,  viz.:  In  company 
with  Major  Ashley,  a man  of  bad  character,  he  designed  to  reach  the  residence  of  Col- 
onel Caller,  who  was  known  to  be  inimical  to  the  Spaniards  of  Florida,  and  who  had 
been  anxious  for  their  expulsion  from  Mobile.  Not  being  able  to  reach  Colonel  Caller’s, 
on  account  of  high  waters,  he  took  the  road  down  the  Tombigby,  toward  Fort  Stoddart. 
It  was  on  his  way  that  he  was  met  by  Major  Perkins,  with  a file  of  men  from  Fort 
Stoddart,  who  had  been  apprised  of  his  approach. 
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fine  agricultural  settlements ; and  the  comparatively  easy  and 
speedy  mode  of  divesting  the  lint  from  the  seed  gave  a presage 
of  future  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  country. 

Yet  cotton-gins  were  few  ; and,  like  mills  in  a new  country, 
one  public  cotton-gin  performed  the  work  of  ginning  the  crops 
for  a whole  neighborhood.  The  large  estates,  which  produced 
from  one  to  two  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  could  afford  to  keep 
a gin  for  their  own  use ; but  the  cotton  crop  of  the  territory 
was  produced  chiefly  by  small  planters,  whose  entire  crops 
seldom  exceeded  twenty-five  or  thirty  bales.  Such  were  com- 
pelled to  carry  their  crops  to  the  public  gins  and  wait  their 
turn,  in  the  order  of  their  application,  for  their  ginned  crops. 
The  toll  paid  for  ginning  and  pressing  was  one  tenth  of  the 
nett  cotton,  besides  an  extra  charge  for  bagging  and  rope. 

To  regulate  this  new  species  of  trade,  it  became  necessary  to 
enact  laws  applicable  to  the  changes  thus  introduced.  Plant- 
ers might  be  seriously  injured  in  the  price  and  sale  of  their 
crops  by  delays  and  disappointments  at  the  gin,  and  by  post- 
poning their  crops  out  of  their  order.  Hence  the  time  for  de- 
livering a crop  ready  baled  to  the  owner  was  limited  by  law 
to  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  “ cotton  receipt”  for  its  de- 
livery at  the  gin.  A longer  delay  rendered  the  gin-holder  lia- 
ble for  any  damage  which  might  accrue  to  the  owner  from  such 
cause ; and  the  owner  might  claim  twenty  per  cent,  damage 
for  any  delay  after  legal  notice  and  demand  of  his  cotton.  The 
‘‘cotton  receipt,”  as  early  as  March,  1806,  was  “made  nego- 
tiable” by  law,  and  vested  in  the  holder  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  pertaining  to  the  original  owner.  Thus,  “cotton 
receipts”  became  domestic  bills  of  exchange ; and  the  staple 
of  the  country,  stored  in  the  public  gins,  supplied  a circulating 
medium  to  the  people.  This  was  the  first  attempt,  and  a laud- 
able one  it  was,  to  convert  the  staple  of  the  country  into  ex- 
change and  domestic  currency,  untainted  by  the  lust  of  specu- 
lation under  chartered  privileges.* 

As  has  been  before  observed,  the  statutes  of  the  territory, 
revised  and  condensed  by  Judge  Toulmin,  were  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  on  the  10th  of  February,  1807,  when  two  hun- 
dred copies  were  ordered  to  be  published.  The  edition  was 
completed  during  the  summer  by  Timothy  Terrell,  “ territorial 
printer,”  and  was  known  as  “Toulmin’s  Digest.”  This  code 

* See  Toulmin’s  Digest,  p.  232-235. 
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comprised  not  only  a digest  of  the  laws  then  in  force,  but  it 
presented  them  arranged  and  digested  into  a regular  system 
of  “judicial  proceedings,”  in  the  first  part  of  which  were  com- 
prised the  “laws  establishing  courts  of  justice,  defining  the  du- 
ties of  their  officers,  and  regulating  judicial  proceedings,  chiefly 
in  civil  cases in  the  second  part  were  comprised  “ laws  re- 
lating to  crimes,  misdemeanors,  and  the  public  police be- 
sides a general  “ militia  law.”  This  is  the  oldest  digest  of 
Mississippi  laws,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  system 
of  jurisprudence  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.* 

Tombigby  Settlements. — About  the  close  of  the  year  1806,  a 
settlement  had  been  commenced  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Huntsville. 
About  the  same  time,  another  was  commenced  on  the  Lower 
Tombigby,  near  the  present  site  of  St.  Stephen’s,  on  the  route 
leading  from  Georgia,  through  the  Creek  country,  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

In  the  summer  following,  agreeably  to  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, approved  February  4th,  1807,  Harry  Toulmin,  James 
Caller,  and  Leonard  Henry  had  completed  the  duty  assigned 
them  as  “ commissioners  to  view,  mark,  and  open  a good  road 
on  the  nearest  route  from  the  city  of  Natchez  to  Fort  Stoddart, 
so  as  to  intersect  the  new  Creek  road  on  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion  east  of  Pearl  River.”  f This  was  the  first  road  from 
Natchez  to  St.  Stephen’s. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature,  by  an  act  approved 
January  8th,  John  Baker,  James  Morgan,  and  John  F.  M‘Grew, 
as  commissioners,  were  authorized  to  lay  off  a town  on  the 
lands  of  Edwin  Lewis,  near  Fort  St.  Stephen,  reserving  for 
the  public  use  the  lands  near  the  fort,  where  a land-office  was 
subsequently  established.  On  the  7th  of  December  follow- 
ing, public  notice  was  given  that  “ the  ferry  is  now  complete 
over  the  Alabama  River,  above  Little  River,  and  on  the  Tom- 
bigby,  just  above  Fort  St.  Stephen.  The  way  is  now  com- 
pletely opened  and  marked  with  causeways  across  all  boggy 
guts  and  branches,  so  that  strangers  can  travel  the  road  with 
safety,  by  observing  the  three  notches,  or  three-chopped  way, 
which  cuts  off  a great  distance  in  traveling  from  Natchez  to 
Georgia.’’^  This  was  the  first  road  opened  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory. 

* See  Toulmin’s  Digest,  edition  of  1807,  printed  by  Samuel  Terrell,  territorial  printer. 

t Toulmin’s  Digest,  p.  397,  398.  t Mississippi  Messenger,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1808. 
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The  settlements  on  the  Tombigby  and  Mobile  Rivers  labored 
under  many  privations  and  disadvantages.  They  were  an 
advanced  guard  into  the  Indian  Territory,  remote  and  isolated, 
cut  off  from  every  other  American  community,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Indians  then  existing 
within  the  original  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  occupying 
but  a limited  district,  which  had  been  relinquished  by  the  native 
tribes.  They  were  not  only  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-citizens  in  other  parts  of  the  territory  by  an  Indian  wil- 
derness, but  were  subjected  to  heavy  exactions  in  the  shape  of 
transit  duties  to  a foreign  government  on  their  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  nearest  ports  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
their  patriotism  was  unshaken,  and,  although  chiefly  composed 
of  the  remaining  colonists  of  English  Florida,  who  had  been 
successively  the  subjects  of  the  English  and  Spanish  monar- 
chies, they  were  true  Americans  in  principle  and  feeling.  And 
when  the  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  British  frigate  “ Leopard” 
upon  the  American  ship  Chesapeake  had  produced  a general 
burst  of  popular  indignation  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  in  no 
portion  of  the  Union  was  the  patriotic  response  more  hearty 
and  indignant  than  from  the  people  of  Washington  county. 
At  a public  meeting  held  at  Wakefield,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
8th  day  of  September,  1807,  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  expressive  of  their  indignation  at  the  “ outrage  which 
has  been  committed  on  our  national  rights  by  the  arrogant 
representatives  of  British  despotism.” 

The  preamble  declares,  “ That  if  England  counts  upon  our 
divisions,  she  is  mistaken : her  violence  has  united  America. 
Our  settlements  originally  consisted,  and  still,  in  a great  meas- 
ure, consist  of  those  who  adhered  to  England  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  They  were  led  by  principle  : the  elders  taught  them 
that  resistance  was  sinful ; and  they  imbibed  from  their  infancy 
a deep  veneration  for  their  king ; but  the  delusion  lasts  no 
longer.  We  have  since  seen  that  king  engaged  in  almost  in- 
cessant wars  against  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  man ; while 
the  government  which  has  succeeded  his  in  America  has  pre- 
served us  in  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  has  been  pre-emi- 
nently occupied  in  promoting  our  national  prosperity.  Old 
factions  are  forgotten  ; old  Whigs  and  old  Tories  will  cordially 
unite  in  devoting  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  avenge  the  wound- 
ed dignity  of  America  against  the  insults  and  oppression  of  any 
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government  on  earth.”  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  sentiments 
of  Washington  county,  expressed  at  Wakefield,  and  certified 
by  James  Caller,  chairman,  and  T.  Malone,  secretary.* 

At  the  same  meeting  they  declared,  “ We  have  suffered  mul- 
tiplied injuries,  inflicted  upon  us  in  a regular  system,  by  the 
agents  of  the  Spanish  government.  We  have  been  the  objects 
of  oppression  from  the  officers  of  his  Catholic  majesty  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  produce  of  our  lands,  before  it  could 
l'each  a market  even  in  our  own  territories,  has  been  subjected 
to  a duty  of  twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  a foreign 
monarch ; we  have  been  constantly  the  sport  of  vexatious 
searches  and  arbitrary  seizures ; we  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  to  the  King  of  Spain  on  every 
thing  which  we  have  imported  even  from  the  next  town  within 
the  American  limits.  Through  the  joint  operation  of  the  rev- 
enue systems  of  Spain  and  the  United  States,  we  have  fre- 
quently been  obliged  to  pay  from  forty-two  to  forty-seven  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  on  the  price  when  first  imported  into  the 
United  States,  of  such  articles  as  are  most  essential  to  family 
comfort.” 

“ But  we  will  discard  all  personal  jealousies  ; we  shall  cease 
to  regard  our  local  grievances,  until  those  of  the  nation  are  re- 
dressed ; we  will  give  the  Spaniard  his  twelve  and  a half  per 
cent. ; we  will  continue  to  pay  double  price  for  the  commodi- 
ties of  Europe ; we  will  continue  to  pay,  if  need  be,  sixteen 
dollars  a barrel  for  Kentucky  flour,  while  our  neighbors  at 
Natchez,  unencumbered  by  Spanish  obstacles,  are  paying  four 
dollars  for  the  same  article. ”f 

The  multiplied  difficulties  operating  against  the  settlements 
of  Washington  were  duly  represented  to  the  American  Con- 
gress in  a memorial  from  the  General  Assembly  in  December 
following,  in  which  the  interference  of  the  Federal  government 
was  invoked  in  their  behalf. 

[A.D.  1808.]  Williams's  Administration. — In  the  mean  time, 
the  executive  department  of  the  territorial  government  con- 
tinued under  the  administration  of  Governor  Williams,  who 
had,  in  a great  measure,  within  the  last  two  years,  lost  the 
confidence,  if  not  the  respect,  of  a large  and  influential  party 
in  the  old  and  populous  settlements  of  the  territory.  In  all  the 
counties  from  the  Yazoo,  west  of  the  “old  Chocta  boundary,” 

* Mississippi  Messenger,  November  5tb,  1807.  t Idem. 
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he  was  decidedly  unpopular,  and  a majority  of  the  people  im- 
patiently awaited  the  close  of  his  official  career.* 

The  4th  of  March  was  expected  to  close  the  administration 
as  well  as  the  political  career  of  Robert  Williams.  Although 
received  with  due  respect  and  cordiality  upon  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  1805,  he  had  soon  rendered  himself 
odious  to  his  political  opponents,  and  scarcely  respected  by 
his  friends.  Destitute  of  refined  sensibility  and  generous  feel- 
ing, and  governed  in  his  official  intercourse  by  a narrow  and 
selfish  policy,  he  knew  not  how  to  conciliate  his  enemies,  or  to 
secure  the  attachment  and  esteem  of  his  friends.  With  strong 
prejudices  and  an  uncultivated  mind,  his  disregard  of  the  cour- 
tesy due  from  a statesman,  and  his  arbitrary  disposition,  created 
difficulties  innumerable  to  his  administration,  while  his  incon- 
sistency raised  up  enemies  among  his  friends. 

[A.D.  1809.]  Meantime,  settlements  had  advanced  from 
Tennessee  into  the  country  north  of  the  “ Great  Bend”  of  Ten- 
nessee River,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Hunts- 
ville, upon  lands  in  the  Chickasa  cession  by  treaty  of  July 
23d,  1805.  These  settlements,  during  the  past  year,  had  been 
organized  into  the  “ County  of  Madison”  hy  the  territorial 
Legislature.  This  county  received  its  population  almost  en* 
tirely  from  Tennessee,  and  was  separated  from  others  of  the 
territory  by  a wilderness  of  three  hundred  miles  in  extent,  in 
the  entire  occupation  of  the  savages. 

The  first  joint-stock  bank  in  the  territory  was  chartered  on 
the  23d  of  December,  1809.  The  capital  stock  was  five  thou- 
sand shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  making  an  aggregate 
of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  when  speculation  was  in  its 
infancy  in  Mississippi.  The  books  were  opened  subsequently 
in  Natchez,  under  the  superintendence  of  thirteen  commission- 
ers, among  whom  were  the  prominent  men  in  the  territory. 
They  were  Francis  X.  Martin,  Ferdinand  L.  Claiborne,  John 
Steele,  Abner  Green,  Abijah  Hunt,  Samuel  Postlethwaite,  Ebe- 
nezer  Reese,  Cowles  Mead,  Joseph  Sessions,  William  B. 
Shields,  Winthrop  Sargent,  Alexander  Montgomery,  and  Ly- 
man Harding.  The  style  of  the  company  was,  “ The  Presi- 
dent, Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Mississippi and 
its  privileges  were  to  remain  inviolate  twenty-five  years,  or 
until  the  year  1834.  But  this  bank  was  established  upon  cor- 

* Mississippi  Messenger,  November  27th,  1807. 
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rect  principles,  making  the  directors  liable  in  their  individual 
capacity  for  any  emission  of  notes  or  bills  over  three  times  the 
amount  of  their  capital  stock  during  their  administration  ; those 
who  might  be  absent  during  such  emission,  and  were  free 
from  any  connection  in  the  transaction,  were  entitled  to  ex- 
emption by  a timely  disclosure  of  the  facts.  No  bill  or  note 
was  negotiable  at  said  bank  unless  expressly  so  written  on  its 
face.* 

But  chartered  associations  are  insatiable.  No  sooner  had 
the  state  Constitution  been  adopted,  and  the  new  state  govern- 
ment formally  organized,  than  the  company,  desirous  of  mo- 
nopolizing the  whole  banking  privileges  of  the  state,  procured 
from  the  Legislature  an  act,  approved  February  4th,  1818,  in- 
creasing the  capital  stock,  making  the  state  a stockholder,  and 
extending  the  monopoly  until  the  year  1840,  with  authority  to 
establish  branches  in  other  parts  of  the  state.f  The  bank  was 
expressly  prohibited  from  trading  or  dealing,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  thing  except  bills  of  exchange,  discounted 
notes,  or  “ current  money,”  and  was  subject  to  a strict  super- 
vision by  the  Legislature.  Such  was  the  first  bank  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  The  principles  embraced  in  this  charter  were 
those  to  which  the  state  was  compelled  to  recur  twenty-five 
years  afterward,  when  all  confidence  had  been  destroyed,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  state  had  been  prostrated  by  a temporary 
departure  from  them  in  the  years  1836  and  1837. 

[A.D.  1810.]  For  the  last  three  years  the  population  of  the 
territory  had  been  gradually  increasing  in  all  the  older  settle- 
ments, and  new  counties  had  been  organized  in  the  district  pur- 
chased of  the  Choctas,  north  of  the  line  of  demarkation,  with 
sparse  settlements  extending  from  the  eastern  limits  of  Frank- 
lin and  Amite  counties  eastward  to  the  Tombigby.  The  en- 
tire population  in  the  white  settlements,  by  the  census  of  1810, 
was  40,352  souls.  J Of  these,  Washington  county  contained 

about  six  thousand,  of  whom  a large  portion  were  recent  em- 
igrants from  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  The  Tombigby  settle- 

* See  Poindexter’s  Code,  p.  467,  section  7. 

t See  Poindexter’s  Code,  p.  468,  469.  The  branches  were  soon  afterward  estab- 
lished: one  at  Port  Gibson,  where  books  were  opened  by  Israel  Loring,  Daniel  Vert- 
ner,  and  Benjamin  Smith;  another  at  Woodville,  where  books  were  opened  by  Richard 
Butler,  Edward  Randolph,  Charles  Stewart,  and  Moses  Liddell.  A branch  was  also 
established  at  Pearlington,  on  Pearl  River. 

t Darby’s  Louisiana,  p.  289,  and  United  States  Census. 
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ments  had  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  river  as  far  up  as 
Mount  Sterling,  more  than  sixty  miles  above  Fort  St.  Stephen. 
Instead  of  the  few  pastoral  French  and  Spaniards  of  former 
years,  an  active  agricultural  population  was  springing  up,  im- 
pressed with  the  enterprise  and  indomitable  perseverance  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  the  territory  was  thrown 
into  some  excitement  by  the  revolution  in  the  western  parishes 
of  West  Florida,  near  the  Mississippi,  and  within  the  govern- 
ment of  Baton  Rouge.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  under 
the  Spanish  authority  had  been  gradually  ripening  into  revolt, 
which,  on  the  7th  of  December,  terminated  in  a formal  re- 
nouncement of  the  Spanish  authority.  Under  instructions  from 
the  Federal  government,  Governor  Holmes  ordered  out  a de- 
tachment of  militia  from  Adams  and  Wilkinson  counties,  to- 
gether with  some  volunteer  companies,  which  were  marched 
under  Colonel  Claiborne,  to  take  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States.  The  American  flag  was  hoist- 
ed at  St.  Francis ville  ; the  Spanish  authorities  retired,  and  the 
district  was  subsequently  annexed  to  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans.* 

[A.D.  1812.]  Thus  the  Spanish  influence  and  intrigue, 
aided  by  British  agents  and  emissaries  from  Mobile  and  Pen- 
sacola, was  restricted  from  active  operation  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi ; but  the  Spaniards,  restrained  in  this  quarter, 
began  to  operate  more  actively  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
territory,  by  instigating  the  savages  to  commence  hostilities 
against  the  American  settlements.  Thus,  in  the  war  which  had 
commenced  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
Spaniards  of  Florida  became  the  secret  allies  of  the  former, 
and  promoted  the  views  of  the  English  cabinet  in  arraying  the 
powerful  tribes  of  Florida  against  the  unprotected  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States. 

The  president,  apprehensive  of  a descent  by  the  British  fleet 
on  some  portion  of  the  coast  of  Louisiana  or  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  caused  troops  to  be  concentrated  at  suitable  points 
to  repel  such  invasion.  Besides  the  regular  army  under  his 
immediate  command,  General  Wilkinson  was  authorized  to  call 
upon  the  governors  of  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  Territory 

* Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  299.  Also,  chapter  xv.  of  this  book,  viz.,  “ Territory 
of  Orleans,”  &c. 
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for  quotas  of  militia  and  volunteers  in  any  case  of  emergency, 
to  re-enforce  his  command. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  Governor  Holmes,  in  consequence  of  a 
requisition  from  General  Wilkinson,  issued  his  general  orders 
for  a draft  of  the  militia,  requiring  the  quotas  from  each  regi- 
ment to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  rendezvous  under  their 
respective  officers  at  Baton  Rouge  on  or  before  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, to  be  organized  into  a brigade  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-general  Claiborne,  heretofore  colonel  of  the  first 
regiment. 

The  patriotism  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  has  always  been 
exalted  and  pure  ; they  have  ever  been  ready  and  willing  to 
face  danger  and  encounter  privations  in  defense  of  their  com- 
mon country,  whether  against  British  aggression  or  the  mur- 
derous warfare  of  the  savages.  The  call  of  the  governor  was 
cheerfully  obeyed; the  complement  required  was  supplied  chief- 
ly by  voluntary  enrolment,  without  recourse  to  a draft.  On 
the  18th  of  August,  1812,  General  Claiborne  reports  to  the  gov- 
ernor the  alacrity  with  which  the  citizens  enrolled  themselves 
for  service.  “ With  infinite  satisfaction,”  he  writes,  “ I have 
the  honor  to  report  to  you  that  the  lieutenant-colonels  com- 
mandant of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  thirteenth  regiments  have  in  readiness,  to  march  at  the 
shortest  notice,  the  number  required  from  their  respective  regi- 
ments, under  your  order  of  the  16th  ultimo  ; and  I am  persuad- 
ed it  will  be  particularly  gratifying  to  your  excellency  to  be 
informed  that  the  requisition  has  been  filled  principally  by  vol- 
untary enrolment.  The  counties  of  Wilkinson,  Jefferson,  Clai- 
borne, Warren,  and  Marion  had  no  occasion  to  resort  to  a 
draft.  Amite  and  Franklin  drafted  but  a few  privates.  Adams 
was  completed  by  a draft  principally.  All  await  your  orders 
with  solicitude  ; and  from  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pat- 
riotism of  the  brigade,  I am  confident  that  they  will  march, 
when  ordered,  with  great  promptitude,  and  in  all  situations 
will  discharge  their  duty  with  fidelity  and  zeal.”* 

Such  was  the  spirit  and  patriotism  which  animated  the  first 
brigade  of  Mississippi  militia  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain. 

[A.D.  1813.]  Tennessee  Volunteers. — To  aid  in  the  defense  of 
the  southern  frontier  against  apprehended  invasion,  Major-gen- 

* Claiborne  MS.  Papers. 
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eral  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  had  imbodied  a force  of  two  thou- 
sand and  seventy  volunteers  at  Nashville,  consisting  of  fourteen 
hundred  infantry  and  riflemen,  and  six  hundred  and  seventy 
mounted  riflemen.*  On  the  7th  of  January,  1813,  he  broke  up 
his  camp  at  Nashville  ; the  mounted  infantry  took  up  the  line 
of  march  through  the  Indian  country  to  Natchez,  during  in- 
clement weather,  and  over  roads  almost  impassable.  The  in- 
fantry embarked  in  thirteen  boats,  and  set  off  in  the  midst  of  a 
severe  winter  on  their  perilous  voyage  down  the  Cumberland, 
Ohio,  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles. 

. After  a tedious  and  hazardous  voyage  of  five  weeks,  they  ar- 
rived at  Natchez  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  encamped  on 
the  west  side  of  Washington.]-  Here  they  were  joined  by  the 
mounted  troops,  which  had  arrived  a few  days  before. 

But,  instead  of  encountering  the  enemies  of  their  country, 
they  were  destined  to  great  disappointment  and  embarrass- 
ment, through  the  imbecility  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
indecision  of  President  Madison.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
this  patriotic  army  under  their  chivalrous  commander,  an  t>r- 
der  was  received  from  John  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War,  re- 
quiring General  Jackson  to  discharge  his  men  from  service, 
under  the  alleged  pretext  that  the  imminent  danger  of  inva- 
sion had  vanished  from  Louisiana.  This  order  of  the  imbe- 
cile, if  not  traitorous,  secretary,  issued  before  General  Jack- 
son’s departure  from  Nashville,  required  him  “to  deliver  all 
the  public  stores  and  property  in  his  possession  into  the  hands 
of  General  Wilkinson,  commander  of  the  seventh  district.”]; 

To  obey  the  order  under  present  circumstances  would  in- 
flict great  injustice  upon  the  brave  men  who  had  placed  them- 
selves under  his  command,  and  were  now  more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  their  abodes,  wholly  dependent  upon  the  gov- 
ernment for  sustenance  and  means  of  returning  through  a savage 
wilderness.  Many  of  them  were  sick,  and  about  two  hundred 
were  upon  the  invalid  roll.  Few  or  none  of  them  were  able, 
from  their  own  resources,  to  reach  their  homes  ; and  to  have 
discharged  them  here,  remote  from  their  friends,  and  destitute, 

* The  general  staff  was  composed  of  Andrew  Jackson,  major-general ; William  B. 
Lewis,  assistant  deputy  quartermaster-,  William  Carroll,  brigade  inspector-,  James 
Henderson,  brigade  quartermaster ; Colonel  Thomas  H.  Benton,  first  aid-,  John  Reid, 
second  aid.  A regiment  of  cavalry  was  commanded  by  Colonel  John  Coffee.  See 
Kendall’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  134-138.  t Kendall’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  138,  139. 

t Waldo’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  55.  Eaton,  p.  19,  20. 
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would  have  been  to  reward  their  patriotic  devotion  with  the 
grossest  injustice. 

Under  these  circumstances,  General  Jackson  assumed  the 
lesponsibility  of  disobeying  the  unreasonable  order  ; he  deter- 
mined to  retain  his  men  in  the  service  until  they  reached  their 
homes  in  Tennessee.* 

General  Wilkinson,  of  the  regular  army,  conceiving  it  a fine 
opportunity  of  recruiting  his  command  by  the  enlistment  of  the 
discharged  volunteers,  endeavored  to  dissuade  General  Jack- 
son  from  his  purpose,  and  reminded  him  of  the  great  responsi- 
bility which  would  rest  upon  him  in  carrying  out  his  determi- 
nation ; but  the  “ commander  of  the  Tennessee  volunteers,” 
nothing  daunted,  persisted  in  his  determination  to  do  justice  to 
his  troops,  relying  upon  the  purity  of  his  motives  as  his  justifi- 
cation with  the  Federal  government. 

At  length,  having  been  greatly  harassed  by  the  interference 
and  machinations  of  General  Wilkinson  and  his  recruiting  of- 
ficers, General  Jackson  issued  his  orders  to  the  quartermaster 
and  commissary,  requiring  them  to  continue  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  under  the  penalty  of  military  coercion. f The 
interference  on  the  part  of  General  Wilkinson’s  officers  was  dis- 
continued only  after  General  Jackson  had  threatened  to  dis- 
grace them  by  drumming  them  out  of  his  camp. 

The  line  of  march  was  at  length  taken  up  for  Tennessee 
through  the  Chocta  and  Chickasa  nations,  the  commander  “ re- 
fusing to  leave  behind  a single  man  who  had  life  in  him.”  Af- 
ter a fatiguing  march  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles  through  the 
Indian  country,  they  were  discharged  near  their  homes,  in 
Tennessee,  on  the  19th  and  22d  of  May.  The  government, 
approving  the  course  of  the  general,  allowed  his  accounts,  and 
the  whole  expense  was  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  J Such 
is  the  brief  history  of  the  first  expedition  of  the  “ Tennessee 
volunteers”  to  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

Occupation  of  Mobile  District. — In  the  mean  time,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Federal  government  was  seriously  directed  to  that 
portion  of  the  original  province  of  Louisiana  which  was  still  in 
possession  of  the  Spaniards  between  the  Pascagoula  and  the 
Perdido  Rivers,  including  the  bay  and  port  of  Mobile.  Al- 
though the  western  extremity  of  West  Florida,  from  the  Mis- 


* Kendall,  p.  144—146.  t Eaton’s  Life,  p.  23. 

{ Waldo’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  58.  See,  also,  Kendall’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  150-152. 
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sissippi  eastward  to  Pascagoula,  had  been  occupied  in  1810, 
and  was  subsequently  annexed  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  no 
attempt  had  been  made  forcibly  to  occupy  the  country  includ- 
ed in  the  district  and  government  of  Mobile.  This  region  was 
still  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Spanish  commandant  of  Fort 
Charlotte. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  there  had 
been  repeated  evidence  of  the  danger  of  permitting  a part  of 
the  United  States  to  be  occupied  by  a power  which  was  un- 
able to  maintain  its  neutrality  against  an  enemy  which  was 
then  waging  a war  of  extermination  against  the  American  peo- 
ple. In  view  of  this  danger,  Congress,  by  an  act  approved 
February  12th,  had  authorized  its  occupancy  by  the  troops  of 
the  United  States,  and  General  Wilkinson  was  instructed  by 
the  president  to  take  forcible  possession  of  Fort  Charlotte,  and 
the  district  eastward  to  the  Perdido.  Accordingly,  having 
completed  his  preparations,  the  general,  at  the  head  of  a strong 
land  and  naval  force,  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  district  on 
the  13th  of  April,  1813.* 

The  fort  was  left  in  command  of  Colonel  Constant,  with  a 
suitable  garrison,  when  the  general  proceeded  to  erect  a strong 
fortification  at  Mobile  Point,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  ves- 
sels of  war  into  the  bay.  This  fortification  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  John  Bowyer,  and,  in  honor  of  him,  it  was 
subsequently  called  “ Fort  Bowyer.”  The  works  had  not  been 
completed  in  September  following. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  12th,  the  Mobile  Dis- 
trict, dependent  upon  Fort  Charlotte,  was  annexed  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory.]- 

For  months  afterward, the  Spaniards,  in  their  interviews  with 
the  hostile  Creeks,  asserted  that  Mobile  had  been  basely  sur- 
rendered by  a cowardly  commandant,  and  that  his  Catholic 
majesty’s  troops  expected  orders  for  its  recapture,  when  they 
should  expect  the  aid  of  the  Creek  warriors. 

The  occupation  of  all  Florida  had  been  an  event  ardently 
desired  by  the  great  mass  of  the  southwestern  people,  and  by 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  army.  As  early  as  January, 
1813,  General  Jackson,  in  a communication  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  observes,  “ If  the  government  orders,  I will  rejoice  at 

* See  book  i.,  chap,  v.,  of  this  work. 

t Land  Laws  of  the  United  States,  p.  612,  edition  of  1827. 
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the  opportunity  of  placing  the  American  eagle  on  the  ramparts 
of  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  St.  Augustine,  effectually  banishing 
from  the  southern  coast  all  British  influence.”  In  June,  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson’s  instructions  from  the  war  department  directed 
him  that,  “ if  the  Spaniards  should  attempt  to  dislodge  him 
from  Mobile  or  the  Perdido,  it  will  be  an  act  of  hostility,  and, 
as  such,  will  warrant  you,  not  only  in  repelling  it  on  the  spot, 
but  in  pursuing  and  punishing  the  perpetrators  of  it  wherever 
they  may  be  found.  The  same  law  will  govern  in  case  of  In- 
dian invasion.”  This  was,  in  substance,  the  course  pursued  by 
General  Jackson  eighteen  months  afterward. 

Although  the  British  fleet  had  been  hovering  near  the  Florida 
coast  occasionally  for  several  months,  they  made  no  decided 
effort  to  invade  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
not  yet  ready  for  this  measure,  but  rather  desired  to  await 
the  result  of  their  intrigues  with  the  powerful  tribes  of  Indians 
in  the  interior  of  Florida  and  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  to 
furnish  them,  through  their  agents  and  emissaries  from  Pensa- 
cola and  St.  Mark’s,  with  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition. 


a.d.  1795.] 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  “ MISSISSIPPI  TERRITORY,”  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CREEK 
WAR  UNTIL  THE  ADMISSION  OF  THE  STATES  OF  “ MISSISSIPPI”  AND 
‘'ALABAMA”  INTO  THE  FEDERAL  UNION. A.D.  1813  TO  1819. 

Argument. — British  Policy  of  instigating  savage  Warfare. — Population  and  Settlements 
in  1813. — Origin  of  Creek  Hostilities. — Prosperous  Condition  of  the  Creeks  in  1812. — 
British  Instigation  from  Canada. — Tecumseh  stirs  up  a war  Party  in  the  Creek  Nation. 
— Tombigby  Settlements  menaced  by  hostile  Creeks. — Deluded  Security  of  Colonel 
Hawkins  and  General  Flournoy.— General  Claiborne  advances  to  the  Tombigby. — 
Judge  Toulmin’s  Opinion  of  the  true  State  of  the  Indian  Affairs. — Disposition  of  Troops 
under  General  Claiborne. — Condition  of  Affairs  on  the  Alabama  in  August. — General 
Claiborne’s  Better. — Major  Beasly  admonished  of  Danger. — Attack  and  Massacre  of 
Mims's  Fort. — Number  of  Whites  slain. — Loss  of  Indians. — Consternation  produced 
by  the  Disaster. — Wretched  Condition  of  the  Inhabitants. — Marauding  Bands  of  In- 
dians ravage  the  Country. — Employment  of  the  Choctas  urged  as  indispensably  nec- 
essary.— General  Claiborne  secures  the  Co-operation  of  the  Choctas  under  Mushula- 
tubbe  and  Pushmataha. — Spanish  Treachery  detected. — British  Supplies  for  Indians 
sent  to  Pensacola. — The  Army  advances  to  Fort  Claiborne. — Advances  to  the  Holy 
Ground,  and  defeats  Creeks  under  Weatherford. — The  Georgia  Troops  under  General 
Floyd  invade  eastern  Part  of  the  Creek  Nation. — Tennessee  Troops  invade  the  north- 
ern Part. — General  Jackson  advances  to  Fort  Strother,  on  the  Coosa. — Battle  of  Tal- 
lushatches. — Battle  of  Talladega. — Creeks  supplied  for  the  War  by  British  Agents. — 
Battle  of  Emuckfaw. — Battle  of  Enotochopco. — Battle  of  tire  Horse-shoe,  or  Tohope- 
ka. — The  Power  of  the  Creeks  humbled. — Invasion  of  the  Hickory  Grounds. — “Fort 
Jackson”  built. — Submission  of  the  hostile  Chiefs. — Surrender  of  Weatherford. — 
Treaty  of  Fort  Jackson. — Its  Conditions  and  Requirements. — Colonel  Nichols  in  Flor- 
ida-General Jackson  Commander-in-chief  in  7tli  military  District. — British  Emis- 
saries among  the  Florida  Indians. — Jackson  advances  to  Mobile. — Defense  of  Fort 
Bowyer  against  British  Fleet. — Expels  the  British  Forces  from  Pensacola. — Trib- 
ute of  Esteem  to  General  Jackson. — Advance  of  white  Population  into  the  Indian 
Country. — Settlements  north  and  south  of  Tennessee  River ; upon  Sources  of  Tom- 
bigby.— Monroe  County  organized. — Population  of  Madison  County  in  1815. — The 
Creeks  instigated  by  British  Emissaries  to  reject  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Jackson. — Pop- 
ulation of  the  Territory  in  1816. — Application  for  Authority  to  form  a state  Govern- 
ment.— Indian  Treaties  in  1816. — Territory  divided.—"  State  of  Mississippi”  admit- 
ted into  the  Union. — Chocta  Cession  by  Treaty  of  Doak’s  Stand. — Ceded  Territory 
organized  into  Counties. — Permanent  state  Capital  selected. — “City  of  Jackson.” — 
County  of  Monroe  annexed. — Final  Extension  of  the  state  Jurisdiction  within  the 
entire  Limits. — Summary  of  Indian  Treaties  within  the  Mississippi  Territory. — Gov- 
ernors of  Mississippi. — Alabama  Territory  organized. — State  of  Alabama  admitted 
into  the  Union. — Subsequent  increase  of  Population. 

[A.D.  1813.]  In  the  war  of  1812-1815,  Great  Britain,  not 
content  to  lay  waste  the  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  by 
burning  the  cities,  towns,  and  private  property  of  individuals 
within  reach  of  her  fleets  and  armies,  together  with  the  monu- 
ments of  art  and  genius,  again  adopted  the  disgraceful  and  in- 
human policy  of  instigating  the  savages,  and  supplying  them 
with  the  means  of  carrying  on  a murderous  warfare  of  indis- 
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criminate  destruction  against  the  feeble  frontier  settlements 
which  were  remote  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  were  not,  prop- 
erly, parties  in  the  contest.  The  Indian  barbarities  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  were  to  be  revived  against  the  northern 
and  southern  frontiers. 

As  late  as  the  close  of  the  year  1813,  the  American  settle- 
ments within  the  Mississippi  Territory  were  comprised  in  three 
distinct  portions  of  the  country,  each  remote  from  the  other, 
with  extensive  Indian  territory  intervening.  The  principal 
population  was  to  be  found  in  the  Natchez  District,  which  in- 
cluded the  counties  of  Warren,  Claiborne,  Jefferson,  Adams, 
Wilkinson,  Amite,  and  Franklin,  containing  in  the  aggregate 
about  twTenty-two  thousand  persons.  In  the  eastern  portion 
were  the  Tombigby  settlements,  including  the  annexed  portion 
of  Florida  near  the  Mobile  Bay.  These  settlements  composed 
four  counties,  Washington,  Clark,  Mobile,  and  Baldwin,  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  about  seven  thousand  persons. 
West  of  these  were  the  large  counties  of  Hancock,  Marion, 
Greene,  and  Wayne,  extending  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Amite, 
and  containing  a sparse  population,  in  the  aggregate  not  ex- 
ceeding five  thousand  persons.  The  third  important  settlement 
was  north  of  the  “Great  Bend”  of  Tennessee  River,  and  was 
comprised  in  the  county  of  Madison,  with  a population  of  about 
eight  thousand  persons. 

The  aggregate  white  population  did  not  exceed  forty  thou- 
sand, and  scarcely  forty-two  thousand,  including  slaves.  The 
remainder  was  occupied  wholly  by  powerful  tribes  of  Indians, 
known  as  the  Chickasas,  Choctas,  Cherokees,  and  Creeks.  The 
two  latter  nations,  and  especially  the  last,  were  numerous  and 
warlike. 

Origin  of  Creek  Hostilities. — Although  the  Creeks,  as  a na- 
tion, for  many  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
under  Spanish  influence,  had  been  occasionally  hostile  to  the 
American  people,  yet,  after  the  occupancy  of  Louisiana  by  the 
United  States,  their  enmity  had  been  subdued  by  the  concilia- 
tory policy  of  the  Federal  government,  confirmed  by  formal 
treaties  of  peace  and  friendship.  Missions  had  also  been  estab- 
lished in  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  moral 
condition,  opening  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  teaching  the  useful  arts  and  employments  of  civilized  life. 
To  encourage  these  aids  to  domestic  comfort,  and  to  introduce 
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among  them  useful  employments,  and  gradually  wean  them 
from  the  uncertain  support  and  destitution  of  savage  life,  Con- 
gress made  liberal  appropriations  toward  the  introduction  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures  ; agencies  were  established  for 
supplying  them  by  government  with  all  the  articles  of  Indian 
trade  at  fair  prices,  excluding  the  introduction  of  whisky,  and 
protecting  them  from  the  extortion  of  designing  individuals. 

One  of  the  principal  agents  of  the  government,  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin Hawkins,  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  who  had  been  zeal- 
ously engaged  for  years  in  the  laudable  enterprise  of  introdu- 
cing the  arts  and  usages  of  civilized  life  among  them,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  greatly  meliorating  their  condition.  Many  towns 
were  large,  with  buildings  and  improvements,  which  indicated 
a degree  of  comfort  and  domestic  independence  previously  un- 
known among  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  industrious  Creeks 
were  wealthy,  possessing  large  plantations,  a great  variety  of 
domestic  stock,  and  numerous  slaves.  The  leading  chiefs  were 
pleased  with  the  improved  condition  of  their  people,  and  gave 
their  full  influence  to  measures  which  were  gradually  to  place 
them  above  the  precarious  dependence  of  savage  life. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Creek  nation  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  until  the  summer  of 
1813  ; and  such,  in  all  probability,  it  would  have  continued,  with 
a progressive  improvement,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inhuman 
course  of  Great  Britain,  which  seeks  to  accomplish  her  pur- 
poses regardless  of  the  means  employed. 

Pursuing  the  barbarous  policy  which  has  characterized  that 
government  for  the  last  three  centuries,  agents  and  emissaries 
were  dispatched  to  instigate  the  northern  and  southern  In- 
dians to  resume  hostilities  against  the  whole  southern  and 
western  frontier  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  direction  of  Elliott,  a British  trader  of  Canada, 
and  relative  of  the  notorious  Elliott,  formerly  British  agent  on 
the  Maumee,  the  revengeful  Tecumseh  was  employed  as  an 
emissary  to  rouse  up  the  southern  as  well  as  the  northern 
savages  for  the  destruction  of  the  border  settlements. 

This  warlike  Indian,  in  the  winter  of  1812-13,  empowered 
by  the  British  authorities  of  Canada,  commenced  his  enterprise 
of  uniting  all  the  powerful  nations  south  of  the  Ohio  into  a 
league  with  those  of  the  north  for  a general  war  with  the 
United  States. 
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Accompanied  by  bis  brother,  the  “ Prophet,”  and  about  thirty 
warriors  from  the  northern  tribes,  Tecumseh  set  out  from  the 
Wabash  on  his  mission  to  the  great  tribes  of  the  South.  With 
his  fiery  eloquence,  and  his  vindictive  hatred  of  the  American 
people,  he  soon  created  a party  in  the-  Creek  nation  which  be- 
gan to  defy  all  restraint  and  all  subordination  to  their  consti- 
tuted authorities,  and  soon  spread  conflagration  and  havoc 
from  the  frontiers  of  Georgia  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.* 

* Among-  the  evidences  of  Tecumseh’s  visit  and  agency  in  exciting  the  Creek  war, 
and  inducing  the  Creeks  to  take  up  the  hatchet  as  allies  of  Great  Britain,  the  following 
affidavit  of  Samuel  Manac,  a respectable  and  wealthy  half-breed  Creek,  may  be  taken 
as  one  which  is  corroborated  by  undoubted  testimony,  viz. : 

The  Deposition  of  Samuel  Manac,  of  lawful  age,  a Warrior  of  the  Creek  Nation. 

Mississippi  Territory,  "Washington  District: 

About  the  last  of  October,  1812,  thirty  northern  Indians  came  down  with  Tecumseh, 
who  said  he  had  been  sent  by  his  brother,  the  Prophet.  They  attended  our  council  at 
the  Tuccabache,  and  had  a talk  for  us.  I was  there  for  the  space  of  three  days ; but 
every  day,  while  I was  there,  Tecumseh  refused  to  deliver  his  talk ; and,  on  being  re- 
quested to  give  it,  said  that  the  sun  had  gone  too  far  that  day.  The  next  day  I came 
away,  and  he  delivered  his  talk.  It  was  not  until  about  Christmas  that  any  of  our  peo- 
ple began  to  dance  the  war-dance.  The  Muskhogees  have  not  been  used  to  dance  be- 
fore war,  but  afterward.  At  that  time  about  forty  of  our  people  began  this  “northern 
custom and  my  brother-in-law,  Francis,  who  also  pretends  to  be  a “ prophet,”  was 
at  the  head  of  them. 

Their  number  has  very  much  increased  since,  and  there  are  probably  now  more  than 
one  half  of  the  Creek  nation  who  have  joined  them.  Being  afraid  of  the  consequences 
of  a murder  having  been  committed  on  the  mail-route,  I left  my  house  on  the  road,  and 
had  gone  down  to  my  plantation  on  the  river,  where  I remained  some  time.  I went  to 
Pensacola  with  some  steers ; during  which  time  my  sister  and  brother,  who  have 
joined  the  war  party,  came  and  took  off  a number  of  my  horses,  and  other  stock,  and 
thirty-six  of  my  negroes.  About  twenty-two  days  ago  I went  up  to  my  house  on  the 
road,  and  found  some  Indians  enpamped  near  it,  and  I tried  to  avoid  them,  but  could 
not.  An  Indian  came  to  me,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  High-headed  Jim,  and  who,  I 
found,  had  been  appointed  to  head  a party  sent  from  the  Autossee  town,  on  the  Talla- 
poosa, on  a trip  to  Pensacola.  He  shook  hands  with  me,  and  immediately  began  to 
tremble  and  jerk  in  every  part  of  his  frame,  and  the  very  calves  of  his  legs  were  con 
vulsed,  and  he  would  get  entirely  out  of  breath  with  the  agitation.  This  practice  was 
introduced  in  May  or  June  last  by  “the  Prophet  Francis,”  who  says  that  he  was  so  in- 
structed by  the  Spirit.  High-headed  Jim  asked  me  what  I meant  to  do.  I said  that  I 
would  sell  my  property,  and  buy  ammunition,  and  join  them.  He  then  told  me  that  they 
were  going  down  to  Pensacola  to  get  ammunition,  and  they  had  got  a letter  from  a 
British  general,  which  would  enable  them  to  receive  ammunition  from  the  governor ; 
that  it  had  been  given  to  the  Little  Warrior,  and  was  saved  by  his  nephew  when  he 
was  killed,  and  by  him  sent  to  Francis.  High  Head  told  me  that,  when  they  went  back 
with  their  supply,  another  body  of  men  would  go  down  for  another  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion ; and  that  ten  men  were  to  go  out  of  each  town,  and  they  calculated  on  five  horse- 
loads for  every  toivn.  He  said  they  were  to  make  a general  attack  on  the  American 
settlements  ; that  the  Indians  on  the  waters  of  the  Coosa,  Tallapoosa,  and  Black  War- 
rior were  to  attack  the  settlements  on  the  Tombigby  and  Alabama,  particularly  the 
Tensas  and  Fork  settlements  ; that  the  Creek  Indians  bordering  on  the  Cherokees  were 
to  attack  the  people  of  Tennessee,  and  that  the  Seminoles  and  Lower  Creeks  were  to 
attack  the  Georgians  ; that  the  Choctas  also  had  joined  them,  and  were  to  attack  the 
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This  party  soon  began  to  increase  both  in  numbers  and  vio- 
lence. Imbued  with  all  the  insatiable  malice,  and  the  well- 
known  contempt  for  civilized  life,  which  was  entertained  by 
that  ferocious  savage,  his  adherents  became  violent  in  their  op- 
position to  every  attempt  to  introduce  any  change  in  the  na- 
tional habits  and  customs  of  the  Creek  nation.  They  denounced 
any  attempted  innovation  upon  their  long-established  customs 
and  usages  as  only  an  artifice  of  the  whites  for  the  ultimate  ac- 
quisition of  their  country,  after  having  deprived  them  of  their 
ability  to  subsist  on  the  resources  so  bountifully  provided  by 
Nature.  Still,  the  party  in  favor  of  civilization,  sustained  by 
the  principal  chiefs,  the  United  States  agents,  and  by  the  mis- 
sionary influence,  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  hostiles  until  they 
were  finally  overwhelmed  by  increasing  numbers. 

The  war  spirit  spread  rapidly  from  town  to  town,  until  the 
whole  nation  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  state  of  excitement 
and  phrensy.  Elated  with  the  assurances  given  by  Tecum- 
seh  of  efficient  aid  from  the  British  king,  they  commenced 
their  war-dances,  their  incantations,  and  national  preparations 
for  making  common  cause  with  England  in  the  extermination 
of  the  frontier  settlements  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  with 
those  of  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

At  length  the  hostile  Creeks  conceived  a bitter  enmity  to 
the  ruling  chiefs  of  the  party  in  favor  of  peace  and  civilization. 
A rebellion  was  fomented  against  their  authority,  because  the 
friends  of  civilization  were  the  friends  of  peace ; they  were 
denounced  as  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  confederates 
of  the  white  man  for  the  extinction  of  their  nation.  If  so,  they 


Mississippi  settlements ; that  the  attack  was  to  be  made  at  the  same  time  in  all  places, 
when  they  had  become  furnished  with  ammunition.  ■ 

I found  from  my  sister  that  they  were  treated  very  rigorously  by  the  chiefs  ; and 
that  many,  especially  the  women,  among  them  two  daughters  of  the  late  General  M'Gil- 
livray,  who  had  been  induced  to  join  them  in  order  to  save  their  property,  were  very 
desirous  of  leaving  them,  but  could  not. 

I found  from  the  talk  of  High  Head  that  the  war  was  to  be  against  the  whites,  and 
not  between  the  Indians  themselves  ; that  all  they  wanted  was  to  kill  those  who  had 
taken  the  talk  of  the  whites,  viz. : the  Big  Warrior,  Alexander  Curnels,  Captain  Isaac, 
William  M'Intosh,  the  Mad  Dragon’s  son,  the  Little  Prince,  Spoke  Kange,  and  Tallas- 
see  Thicksico.  They  have  destroyed  a large  quantity  of  my  cattle,  have  burned  my 
houses  and  my  plantation,  as  well  as  those  of  James  Curnels  and  Leonard  M'Gee. 

his 

(Signed)  Samuel  (S.  M.)  Manac. 

mark. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  one  of  the  United  States  judges  for  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory,  this  2d  day  of  August,  1813.  Harry  Toulmin. 

(A  true  copy.)  George  T.  Ross,  Lieutenant-colonel  of  Volunteers 
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deserved  to  die,  and  each  hostile  warrior  conceived  himself 
the  chosen  instrument  to  execute  the  sentence. 

The  opposing  parties  at  length  became  organized  under 
their  respective  leaders,  and  a civil  war  commenced.  At  the 
head  of  the  peace  party  was  the  “ Big  Warrior,”  one  of  the  le- 
gitimate chiefs  ; at  the  head  of  the  hostile  party  was  the  “ Lit- 
tle Warrior,”  a violent  and  sanguinary  man.  Acts  of  violence 
ensued,  and  several  of  the  friendly  chiefs  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood.  As  the  hostiles  gained  strength,  they  proceeded 
to  new  acts  of  violence ; regardless  of  the  legitimate  authori- 
ties, they  deposed  and  put  to  death  the  friends  of  peace,  until 
the  nation  was  involved  in  general  bloodshed.  The  war  par- 
ty at  length  prevailed,  and  all  opposition  was  suppressed  by 
arbitrary  force. 

The  war-dances  introduced  by  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet 
were  celebrated  generally,  and  served  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  savages  into  a perfect  phrensy,* 

Parties  of  hostile  warriors  began  to  assemble  in  various  parts 
of  the  Creek  nation,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  commencing 
hostilities  against  the  white  settlements  of  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, and  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Emissaries  were  em- 
ployed in  efforts  to  induce  the  Choctas  to  unite  with  them  in 
the  general  league,  Tecumseh  having  been  unsuccessful  in  his 
efforts  among  the  chiefs  of  that  nation. 

Meantime,  the  settlements  on  the  Alabama  and  Tombigby 
Rivers  were  harassed  by  continual  alarms  of  divers  incur- 
sions, which  threatened  to  involve  them  in  one  promiscuous 
massacre.  Tormented  with  the  most  exaggerated  reports  of 
approaching  danger,  and  believing  themselves  menaced  with 
speedy  destruction,  the  people  of  Washington  District  made 
their  urgent  appeals  to  Governor  Holmes  for  protection  against 
the  hostile  savages.  To  quiet  these  apprehensions,  the  gov- 
ernor lost  no  time  in  organizing  a brigade  of  nine  hundred 
volunteers  and  militia,  which  he  placed  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier-general  F.  L.  Claiborne. 

Although  many  of  the  Chocta  warriors  were  inclined  to  join 
the  Creeks  in  their  contemplated  hostilities,  the  prudent  coun- 
sel of  Mushulatubbe,  Pushmataha,  and  Pitchlynn,  three  influen- 


* Before  the  mission  of  Tecumseh,  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Creeks  and  Choc- 
tas to  celebrate  the  war-dances  after  the  war  was  finished,  or  after  any  signal  victory^ 
not  before  hostilities  commenced. 
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tial  war  chiefs,  prevailed,  and  the  Chocta  nation  remained 
friendly  to  the  Americans.  Yet  the  influence  of  these  chiefs 
would  have  been  of  little  avail,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influ- 
ence, address,  and  prudence  of  General  Claiborne,  who  finally 
secured  not  only  their  neutrality,  but  their  co-operation. 

Although  the  people  on  the  Tombigby  and  Alabama  frontier 
had  been  kept  in  a state  of  continual  alarm  and  apprehension 
by  the  commotion  and  civil  discord  in  the  Creek  nation,  and 
the  continual  rumors  of  hostile  designs  against  the  American 
settlements,  no  actual  warlike  demonstration  had  been  made 
against  them  until  July.  Early  in  this  month  the  hostiles  pro- 
ceeded to  acts  of  violence  against  the  ruling  chiefs  who  advo- 
cated peace  and  friendship  with  the  whites.  About  the  same 
time  they  began  to  burn  the  houses  and  destroy  the  property 
of  the  half-breeds  living  near  the  white  settlements  who  were 
suspected  of  being  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  20th  of  July  information  was  received  by  Captain 
Gaines,  Chocta  agent  at  St.  Stephen’s,  from  Mushulatubbe,  a 
friendly  Chocta  chief,  apprising  him  of  the  disposition  and 
movements  of  the  Creek  nation.*  It  thus  became  evident  that 


* The  following  is  a copy  of  Mushulatubbe’s  letter  to  Captain  Gaines  : 

“ Chocta  Nation,  July  15 th,  1813. 


“ Friend  and  Brother, — 

“On  the  15th  of  June  I thought  proper  to  call  my  friends  and  warriors  together,  to 
iudge  of  the  improper  proceedings  of  the  Muskhogees,  and  on  that  day  wrote  my  sen- 
timents, and  sent  foar  of  my  captains  to  their  nation ; but,  I am  sorry  to  inform  you, 
my  warriors,  who  returned  four  days  since,  could  not  deliver  my  letter,  owing  to  the 
disturbance  among  the  villanous  Muskhogees.  My  captains,  whom  1 can  depend  upon, 
inform  me  that  part  of  sixteen  towns  have  rebelled,  and  killed  eight  of  the  chiefs  who 
were  friendly  to  the  United  States.  They  also  inform  me  that  the  Big  Warrior  and 
Captain  Isaacs  are  secreted  together,  and  protected  by  a few  friends. 

“ Colonel  Hawkins  and  Alexander^ umels  have  left  the  nation  at  the  request  of  the 
Big  W arrior,  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  white  people  to  quell  those  who  have  re- 
belled. 

“ They  are  making  every  arrangement  to  attack  the  frontier  of  Tombigby.  They 
have  also  received  letters  from  Canada,  demanding  of  the  English  store  in  Pensacola 
arms  and  ammunition,  to  obtain  which,  my  captains  inform  me,  the  party,  with  their 
pack-horses,  must  be  in  Pensacola  about  this  time. 

“I  am  sorry,  also,  that  thirty  of  the  Yannubbe  town  warriors  have  joined  Tala-bola, 
whom  the  Muskhogees  have  made  a chief,  and  are  certainly  on  the  Black  Warrior  at 
present,  holding  their  dances,  and  making  preparations  to  attack  the  frontiers. 

“In  two  days  I shall  call  the  warriors  belonging  to  my  district,  and  make  them  ac- 
quainted, and  obtain  their  opinions  respecting  the  business. 

“I  assure  you  and  the  rest  of  my  white  brethren  that  you  have  my  friendship;  and 
should  there  be  any  depredations  committed  against  the  white  people  within  my  dis- 
trict, I certainly  shall  seek  satisfaction.  Yours,  &c., 

his 

“ (Signed)  Mushulatubbe,  -f- 

mark. 
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all  the  disturbance  and  violence  in  the  Creek  nation  was  only 
the  harbinger  of  a contemplated  attack  upon  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, for  which  they  were  receiving  supplies  of  ammunition 
from  the  Spaniards  of  Florida. 

At  this  time  no  efficient  measures  had  been  taken  by  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Seventh  Military  District  to  pro- 
tect the  border  inhabitants  of  Washington  District  from  Indian 
revenge.  General  Flournoy,  who  had  succeeded  General 
Wilkinson,  having  his  headquarters  occasionally  at  New  Or- 
leans, or  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis,  rarely  visited  the  exposed  front- 
ier, and  was  deaf  to  all  the  representations  and  entreaties,  not 
only  of  the  people,  but  also  of  the  militia  officers  on  duty  in 
that  quarter.  With  two  or  three  full  regiments  of  United  States 
regular  troops  under  his  command,  he  permitted  these  settle- 
ments to  be  harassed  by  constant  alarms,,  while  the  third  and 
seventh  regiments  were  in  cantonments  at  Washington,  Baton 
Rouge,  and  New  Orleans. 

Trusting  in  the  perverted  judgment,  and  guided  by  the  mis- 
taken declarations  of  the  Creek  agent,  Colonel  Hawkins,  he 
remained  at  New  Orleans  and  other  points  remote  from  the 
Indian  region,  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  Indian  feeling  and 
hostile  preparations,  neglectful  of  the  appeals  for  aid  and  pro- 
tection from  the  exposed  people,  and  apparently  regardless  of 
the  storm  which  was  about  to  burst  over  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  daily  evidences  of  hostility  in  the  Creek  nation, 
and  the  repeated  acts  of  violence  by  those  in  favor  of  war ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  same  spirit  was  now  extending  to  the 
Choctas,  and  threatened  to  involve  them  with  the  Creek  nation, 
he  refused  to  give  his  sanction  to  any  efficient  measures  for 
arresting  the  designs  of  the  inimical  Creeks,  or  securing  the 
friendship  of  the  Chocta  nation.  Thus,  by  his  incompetence 
for  the  station  he  occupied,  and  by  his  misdirection  of  the  mil- 
itary resources  under  his  control,  he  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  Indian  war  which  soon  after- 
ward broke  forth. 

Meantime,  Colonel  Hawkins,  at  a period  when  the  Creeks 
were  ripe  for  the  execution  of  their  plans  and  the  destruction 
of  the  exposed  population  infatuated  by  his  misguided  judg- 

“ I do  certify  the  within  and  above  statement  to  be  agreeably  to  the  report  made  by 
the  Indians  now  from  the  Creek  nation. 

'•  P.S. — The  statement  of  the  Indians  is,  that  two  thousand  of  them  are  in  arms  in 
the  United  States.  John  Pitchlynn.” 
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ment,  denied  there  was  any  hostile  party  in  the  Creek  nation, 
Under  this  false  impression,  he  omitted  no  effort  to  inculcate 
his  belief  among  the  white  inhabitants,  as  well  as  upon  the 
credulous  commander-in-chief.  He  asserted  that  all  the  dis- 
turbance, commotion,  and  violence  in  the  Creek  nation  was 
without  any  hostile  design  against  the  United  States,  but  solely 
the  result  of  a domestic  faction  opposed  to  civilization  ; that 
the  alarm  and  distrust  on  the  Alabama  and  Tombigby  Rivers 
were  without  any  real  foundation,  and  that  all  precautions  and 
means  of  defense  were  uncalled  for  and  superfluous  ; that  no 
hostile  movement  against  the  whites  could  be  made  until  the 
civil  war  in  the  nation  was  finally  settled. 

Such  were  the  views  entertained  by  Colonel  Hawkins,  and 
which  were  imbibed  by  General  Flournoy,  controlling  the  de- 
fenses of  the  southern  frontier  ; views  which  were  not  changed 
until  the  agent  was  compelled,  early  in  July,  to  fly  for  his  life 
from  the  Creek  nation ; and  the  commander-in-chief  was  as- 
tounded by  the  massacre  of  Fort  Mims.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  fleet  had  been  cruising  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  for  months,  and  had  made  its  appearance  sev- 
eral times  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  whence, vessels  had  been 
dispatched  to  Pensacola  and  to  other  neutral  ports  in  East 
Florida,  to  discharge  supplies  for  their  savage  allies,  together 
with  munitions  of  war,  and  emissaries  to  superintend  their  dis- 
tribution, and  to  expedite  the  hostile  organization  of  the  Creek 
nation. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  week  in  July  that  General  Claiborne 
received  orders  from  General  Flournoy,  in  New  Orleans,  re- 
quiring him  to  advance  with  his  brigade  from  Baton  Rouge 
and  take  post  at  Mount  Vernon,  three  miles  east  of  Fort  Stod- 
dart.  Colonel  Carson,  with  the  advanced  guard,  set  out  im- 
mediately for  the  designated  point,  where  he  arrived  and  es- 
tablished a cantonment  for  the  troops.  On  the  30th  of  July, 
General  Claiborne,  with  the  rear  guard,  arrived  and  took 
charge  of  the  army  for  the  protection  of  the  exposed  settle- 
ments. The  greatest  energy  was  then  required  to  enable  him 
to  distribute  his  forces  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  a tolerable 
security  to  the  defenseless  inhabitants  and  the  recent  stockades 
which  they  had  hastily  constructed  for  their  preservation. 

* The  MS.  papers  of  General  Claiborne  furnish  incontestable  evidence  of  these  facts 
in  great  abundance. 
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Upon  his  arrival  at  Fort  Stoddart,  General  Claiborne  took 
every  measure  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion, and  their  designs  toward  the  United  States.  The  follow- 
ing day  he  received  from  Judge  Toulmin  a written  opinion, 
assuring  him  that  hostilities  were  already  commenced  against 
the  frontier  people.* 


* The  following  is  a copy  of  the  opinion  of  Judge  Toulmin,  which  fully  illustrates  the 
condition  of  affairs  on  the  Mobile  and  Tombigby  frontier  at  this  time,  viz. : 

“ Fort  Stoddart,  31si  July,  1813. 


“ Dear  Sir, — 

“ You  have  done  me  the  honor  to  request  my  opinion  relative  to  the  hostile  disposi- 
tions of  the  Creek  Indians.  My  own  apprehensions  on  this  subject  have  grown  out  of 
transient  circumstances  as  they  have  occurred,  but  are  not  founded  on  what  would  be 
deemed  legal  evidence. 

“ I may  safely  say  that  I am  sufficiently  satisfied ; but  as  I would  not  express  opin- 
ions which  may  influence,  on  so  important  an  occasion,  the  conduct  of  others,  without 
bringing  into  view  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  those  opinions,  I will  endeavor  to  trace 
back  the  impressions  which  have  been  made  upon  my  own  mind,  and  will  lay  before 
you  the  result. 

“ 1.  I think  it  is  about  two  months  since  Colonel  Hawkins  informed  me  that  he  an- 
ticipated a civil  war  among  the  Creeks,  which  was  notoriously  originating,  in  a great 
degree,  in  the  vigorous  measures  taken  by  the  heads  of  the  nation  to  punish  those  of 
their  tribe  who  had  made  war  on  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

“ Where  the  cause  of  the  white  people  was  the  primary  source  of  domestic  disturb- 
ances in  the  nation,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  interests  and  safety  of  white 
people  would  be  materially  involved  in  the  progress  and  issue  of  those  disturbances. 
Colonel  Hawkins,  accordingly,  soon  after  sent  his  family  from  the  nation,  and  has  since 
removed  himself. 

“ 2.  A few  weeks  after  this,  General  Wilkinson  was  about  to  pass  through  the  na- 
tion, but  found  the  prospect  of  disturbances  so  alarming  that  he  halted  for  a guard. 

"As  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity,  he  made  himseif  acquainted  with  the  spirit  pre- 
vailing in  the  Indian  nation,  and,  satisfied  that  hostilities  were  intended,  he  sent  an 
express  back  to  me,  with  a letter  on  the  subject,  a copy,  or  the  substance  of  which,  I 
immediately  did  myself  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  to  General  Flournoy,  to  Governor 
Holmes,  and  to  Colonel  Bowyer.  This  letter  evinced  his  conviction  that  we  were  on 
the  eve  of  an  Indian  war,  and  that  immediate  measures  of  defense  ought  to  be  adopted. 

“ 3.  Mr.  Samuel  Manac,  a half-breed,  well  known  to  all  persons  conversant  with  the 
Creek  nation,  whose  veracity  I never  heard  impeached,  and  who  has  certainly  as  much 
at  stake  as  any  man  in  the  country,  assured  me  that  he  had  had  a conversation  with 
High  Head,  one  of  the  chiefs,  who  has  lately  been  at  Pensacola  (and  who  was  then  on 
his  way),  in  which  High  Head  acknowledged  to  him  that  their  object  was  to  make  war 
on  the  American  people ; that  they  had  no  animosity  against  the  half-breeds,  but  wish- 
ed to  have  them  as  partners  in  the  general  scheme ; and  that  as  to  going  to  war  with 
their  own  people,  they  had  no  idea  of  the  kind,  but  merely  wished  to  put  about  eight 
chiefs  out  of  the  way,  who  had  signalized  themselves  by  their  anxiety  to  preserve 
peace  with  the  whites. 

“4.  The  letter  from  the  ChoctA  chief  Mushulatubbe  to  Mr.  George  Gaines  fully  corre- 
sponds with  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Manac.  He  had  sent  messengers  into  the  Creek 
nation,  who  had  clearly  ascertained  their  hostile  dispositions  toward  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  had  seen  them  dancing  the  war-dance — a national  ceremony  prepar- 
atory to  warlike  operations.  No  suggestion  existed  that  their  hostilities  were  intended 
against  any  other  Indians.  They  avowed  that  they  were  to  be  against  us  ; and  some 
few  restless,  misguided  Choctas  had  unhappily  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  Muskhogees. 

“ 5.  It  is  a fact,  concerning  which,  I believe,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  some  of  the 
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The  general  proceeded  to  distribute  his  troops  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  best  promote  the  security  of  the  exposed 
population,  who  were  now  in  the  greatest  alarm  and  appre- 
hension of  a speedy  attack  from  the  hostile  warriors,  who 
were  reported  upon  the  march  for  the  Tensas  settlements. 
Two  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Carson,  were  allotted  for 
the  defense  of  the  large  settlement  in  the  “ Forks”  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  Tombigby,  where  the  people  had  erected  a stockade 
for  protection,  which  was  known  as  “ Easley’s  Station.”  Ma- 
jor Beasly,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  was  dispatched 
to  the  Tensas  settlement,  where  the  inhabitants  were  also  col- 
lected into  a stockade,  known  as  “ Mims’s  Fort.”  Captain  Scott, 
with  one  company,  was  dispatched  to  Fort  St.  Stephen,  to  re- 
enforce the  garrison  for  the  protection  of  that  settlement,  and 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States  agency  at  that  place.  The 
mounted  dragoons  of  Major  Hinds  were  employed  to  scour 
the  country  in  every  direction,  to  discover  the  first  approach 

Creeks  have  participated  in  the  northern  warfare  from  the  time  of  its  commencement. 
They  have  committed  murders  on  our  peaceable  citizens  in  their  passage  to  and  from 
the  north.  Some  of  them,  and  particularly  the  Little  Warrior,  have  been  put  to  death 
since  their  return.  Their  friends,  their  confederates,  and  their  relatives  survive. 
These  are  the  men  who  have  organized  the  present  confederacy,  and  overthrown  the 
legitimate  government  of  the  Creek  nation. 

“ They  are  well  known  to  the  British,  and  have  been  patronized  by  them.  The  Lit- 
tle Warrior  was  furnished  with  a letter  from  a British  general  to  the  Governor  of  Pen- 
sacola, containing,  as  they  say,  a requisition  for  arms  and  ammunition,  and,  as  he  says, 
merely  an  introduction  and  recommendation  of  them  to  his  notice.  On  the  strength  of 
this,  however,  they  applied  for  ammunition,  and  have  obtained  it.  While  in  Pensacola, 
they  avowed  their  intention  of  making  war  on  the  American  people.  They  danced  the 
war-dance : they  told  the  governor  that  nineteen  towns  had  joined  them,  and  that  in 
those  towns  there  were  4800  men. 

“ 6.  A party  of  the  Indians  going  to  Pensacola  attacked  the  post-rider  and  robbed 
him  of  his  mail ; they  shot  at  him  and  killed  his  horse ; they  earned  the  mail  to  Pensa- 
cola, and  said  that  they  had  killed  the  post-rider;  they  refused  to  give  it  up  when  the 
governor  informed  them  that  he  would  send  it  to  Mobile. 

“ 7.  There  is  a general  impression  that  hostilities  are  meditated  againft  the  United 
States. 

“No  one  travels  through  the  Creek  nation.  All  intercourse  between  this  country 
and  Georgia  has  ceased.  The  carrying  of  the  mail  is  completely  suspended. 

“ 8.  The  general  commotion  through  the  Creek  nation  is  a matter  of  notoriety.  Their 
plantations  are  in  a great  degree  neglected  and  uncultivated,  and  the  houses  of  all 
who  resided  near  the  road  are  abandoned.  This  state  of  things  seems  a prelude  to 
war. 

“I  believe  that  all  the  circumstances  which  I have  stated  can  be  established  on 
oath ; and,  under  this  belief,  I submit  it  to  you,  sir,  whether  I am  not  warranted  in  the 
opinion  that  war  exists  between  a part  of  the  Creek  nation  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
bumble  servant, 

(Copy.)  “Harry  Toulmin." 

Vol.  II.— C c 
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of  the  Indians.  The  militia  of  Washington  county  were  dis- 
tributed to  re-enforce  the  exposed  stockades. 

Such  was  the  precautionary  measures  taken  to  guard  against 
any  sudden  attack  which  might  be  contemplated  by  the  sava- 
ges during  the  month  of  August.  The  settlements  which  were 
deemed  greatly  exposed  were  entirely  abandoned  by  their  in- 
habitants, many  of  whom  fled  westward  as  far  as  the  Chicka- 
sahay  River,  and  some  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Natchez. 

We  can  not  give  a better  idea  of  the  condition  of  things  on 
the  Tombigby  at  this  period  than  is  contained  in  a letter  of 
General  Claiborne  to  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  dated  “ Canton- 
ment, near  Fort  Stoddart,  August  14th,  1813.”  The  general 
says,  “ On  my  arrival  here  on  the  30th  ult.,  I found  the  inhab- 
itants on  Tombigby  and  Alabama  in  a state  of  the  utmost  con- 
fusion and  alarm.  They  were  flying  from  all  quarters  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Tombigby,  leaving  behind  them  rich  and  highly 
cultivated  farms,  with  immense  crops  and  stocks  of  cattle,  an 
easy  prey  to  the  hostile  Indians.  I took  every  possible  pains 
to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  Creeks  toward  the  American 
government ; and,  from  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  many 
respectable  planters  and  half-breed  Indians  who  reside  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Alabama,  and  who  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  disposition  and  intentions  of  the  unfriendly  Creeks,  I 
deemed  it  advisable  to  make  such  a disposition  of  the  disposa- 
ble force  under  my  command  as  would  best  secure  protection 
to  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  this  territory. 

“ Some  time  previous  to  my  arrival,  information  which  could 
be  relied  on  was  received  that  M‘Q,ueen,  who  appears  to  be  a 
leading  man  among  the  unfriendly  Creeks,  was  on  his  wray  to 
Pensacola  with  a party  of  about  three  hundred  Indians,  who 
were  gqjng  to  procure  powder  and  other  warlike  stores  from 
the  governor  of  that  place. 

“ Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  two  gentle- 
men of  respectability  were  dispatched  to  Pensacola,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  governor  of  that  place  would  furnish  muni- 
tions of  war  to  the  Indians,  and  also  to  discover  their  inten- 
tions toward  us.  Their  report  was,  that  the  governor  had  sup- 
plied them  with  a considerable  quantity  of  powder,  lead,  flints, 
and  the  like,  and  that  the  Indians  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
openly  and  at  all  times  that  their  objects  -were  hostile  to  the 
whites,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  attack  and  destroy 
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the  settlements  on  Tombigby  and  Alabama.  Information  was 
also  brought  that  this  party  of  M‘Q,ueen’s  would  proceed  from 
Pensacola  north  to  the  Whetstone  Hill,  about  eighty  miles  east 
of  Tombigby,  where  they  were  to  be  met  by  a party  from  the 
nation,  when  they  would  distribute  their  stores,  and  immedi- 
ately attack  our  defenseless  frontier. 

“ When  these  things  were  known,  Colonel  Caller,  of  the  mi- 
litia, hastily  collected  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
mounted  men,  and  proceeded  to  the  trace  leading  from  Pen- 
sacola into  the  nation,  with  a view  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
these  two  parties,  and  also  to  destroy  the  stores  which  they 
were  conveying  into  the  nation. 

“ On  the  27th  of  July,  Colonel  Caller,  with  his  militia,  met  the 
Indians  on  the  edge  of  the  Escambia  low  grounds,  where  he 
gave  them  battle.  The  savages  were  soon  driven,  and  when 
every  thing  declared  for  the  colonel’s  party,  contrary  to  his 
express  orders  and  expectations,  a retreat  was  ordered  by  a 
junior  officer ; and,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  of  Colonel 
Caller,  and  some  of  his  officers  and  men,  the  militia  could  not 
be  rallied,  but  retreated  in  confusion,  with  the  loss  of  two  killed, 
and  seven  or  eight  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
much  greater. 

“ From  the  information  which  I have  collected,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  civil  war  between  the  Creeks  has  origi- 
nated with  the  British  in  Canada.  It  is  stated  to  me  by  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  half-breeds,  that  the  Little  Warrior,  who 
had  been  with  the  British  army  in  Canada,  had  written  orders 
from  the  commanders  in  that  quarter  to  the  governor  at  Pen- 
sacola to  furnish  the  Indians  with  whatever  arms  and  ammu- 
nition they  might  require.  These  orders,  when  the  Little 
Warrior  was  killed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  M‘Q,ueen,  and  on  them 
there  is  no  doubt  he  was  supplied.  From  a letter  of  John  Inn- 
erarity,  of  the  house  of  John  Forbes  and  Co.,  of  Pensacola,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Indians  have  obtained,  by  threats  and  otherwise, 
considerable  warlike  supplies.  It  shows,  too,  that  the  Spanish 
government  at  that  place  is  too  weak  to  support  their  authority. 

“When  we  are  at  war  with  a savage  nation,  who  are  thus 
able  to  procure  warlike  supplies  from  the  Spanish  government 
immediately  on  our  borders,  and  which  enables  them  to  com- 
mit depredations  on  our  frontier,  and  to  support  a contest  with 
our  troops  at  great  expense  to  our  government,  sound  policy 
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would  dictate  that  such  dispositions  should  be  made  as  would 
effectually  destroy  these  resources.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
taking  possession  of  Pensacola  and  such  other  places  in  East 
Florida  as  border  on  our  lines.  This  measure,  I hope,  will  be 
adopted. 

“I  have  now  at  the  different  frontier  stations  about  seven  hun- 
dred men,  and  expect  in  a few  days  to  be  re-enforced  by  the 
seventh  regiment.  I sincerely  hope  that  I may  then  be  ordered 
by  General  Flournoy,  under  whose  orders  I act,  to  penetrate 
the  Creek  nation.  More  could  be  effected  now  by  one  thous- 
and men  than  could  be  accomplished  three  months  hence  by 
double  that  number.”* 

In  order  to  prevent  the  apprehended  incursion  of  the  sava- 
ges, General  Claiborne  solicited  re-enforcements  of  regular 
troops  from  General  Flournoy,  with  authority  to  invade  the 
Creek  country.  But  the  latter  withheld  re-enforcements,  and 
declared  the  Creek  difficulties  would  soon  be  terminated.  Con- 
scious of  the  impending  danger,  General  Claiborne  having  re- 
enforced the  different  garrisons  with  his  feeble  force,  enjoined 
the  most  ceaseless  vigilance  and  untiring  industry  in  complet- 
ing the  stockades  and  block-houses. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  storm  of  Indian  warfare  was  about  to 
burst  with  savage  fury  upon  the  defenseless  inhabitants  east  ot 
the  Tombigby.  Rumor  asserted  that  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
Creek  warriors  were  imbodied,  and  were  already  on  their 
march  in  two  divisions  against  the  frontier  settlements  ; one 
party,  of  nearly  eight  hundred  warriors,  was  destined  to  lay 
waste  those  of  Tennessee,  from  Georgia  on  the  east  to  the  Mus- 
cle Shoals  on  the  west ; another  body,  of  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred warriors,  designed  the  destruction  of  the  settlements  on 
the  southwest,  from  the  Alabama  and  Mobile  to  the  Pascagoula 
on  the  west.  This  party  was  led  by  the  ferocious  Weatherford, 
who  delayed  his  advance  for  a few  days  in  the  vicinity  of  Pen- 
sacola, procuring  supplies  of  ammunition  from  the  Spaniards.! 

Yet  General  Flournoy,  as  if  fearful  to  approach  the  scene  of 
danger  without  express  orders,  and  fearful  of  “ transcending  his 
authority,”  even  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  still  enjoined 
upon  General  Claiborne  to  act  strictly  on  the  defensive. 

Apprehensive  of  an  attack  on  the  lower  settlements,  General 
Claiborne  dispatched  orders  to  Major  Beasly  at  Fort  Mims 

* MS.  Claiborne  Papers.  t Eaton’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  3a 
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urging  him  to  the  utmost  vigilance  and  caution  ; requiring  him 
to  complete  the  block-houses,  to  strengthen  the  stockades,  to 
respect  the  prowess  of  the  enemy,  and  prepare  for  a vigorous 
resistance,  and  to  guard  against  a sudden  attack  by  employing 
scouts  throughout  the  settlements. 

These  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  General  Claiborne  and 
the  citizens  generally  were  not  without  good  cause.  On  the 
30th  of  August,  near  eleven  o’clock  A.M.,  the  savages  first 
made  their  appearance  before  Mims’s  Fort,  when  about  sixty 
warriors,  suddenly  deploying  from  a thicket,  rushed  furiously  to 
the  gate,  which  was  open.  Before  they  were  perceived  they 
were  within  thirty  yards  of  the  gate,  which  they  endeavored  to 
possess  before  they  could  be  assailed  by  the  garrison  within. 
Although  the  attack  was  unexpected,  the  whole  garrison  was 
immediately  in  arms,  and  each  man  bravely  defending  the  fort. 
The  slaughter  at  the  gate  was  terrible ; nearly  every  Indian 
who  first  approached  was  killed  in  the  onset;  but  increas- 
ing numbers  crowded  on,  and  a furious  melee  was  maintained 
for  half  an  hour  by  the  commingled  combatants,  with  the  bay- 
onet, sword,  and  the  clubbed  rifle  on  one  side,  and  the  tom- 
ahawk, scalping-knife,  and  the  war-club  on  the  other,  amid  the 
deafening  yells  of  the  infuriated  savages,  until  the  garrison,  re- 
duced in  numbers  and  borne  down  by  superior  force,  retreated 
within  the  gate,  and  sought  safety  in  the  buildings  and  block- 
houses. A scene  of  indescribable  confusion  and  carnage  en- 
sued within  and  around  the  fort  while  the  contest  continued, 
and  subsequently  in  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  helpless 
families  who  had  taken  shelter  within  it.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  from  the  official  report  of  the  massacre : 

“ In  the  contest  for  the  gate  many  fell  on  both  sides.  Soon, 
however,  the  action  became  general,  the  enemy  fighting  on  all 
sides  in  the  open  field,  and  as  near  the  stockade  as  they  could 
get.  The  port-holes  were  taken  and  retaken  several  times.  A 
block-house  was  contended  for  by  Captain  Jack,  at  the  head  of 
his  brave  riflemen,  for  the  space  of  an  hour  after  the  enemy 
were  in  possession  of  a part  of  it,  when,  finally,  they  succeeded 
in  driving  this  company  into  a house  in  the  fort,  and,  having 
stopped  many  of  the  port-holes  with  the  ends  of  rails,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  walls.  From  the  houses  our  troops  made  a 
most  gallant  defense  ; but  the  enemy  set  fire  to  the  roofs,  and  an 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
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few  who  remained  now  attempted  a retreat  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Bayley  of  the  militia,  and  Ensign  Chambliss 
of  the  rifle  company,  both  of  whom  had  been  badly  wounded. 
Previously  to  their  retreat,  they  threw  into  the  flames  many  of 
the  guns  of  the  dead  men.  Few  of  them  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing. A few  citizens  who  fought  in  the  stockade,  but  were  not 
enrolled  in  any  company,  also  escaped  ; one  of  them  leaving  a 
wife  and  six  children,  who  were  probably  burned  to  death. 

“ Major  Beasly  fell,  gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
mand near  the  gate,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Cap- 
tain Jack  was  killed  about  the  close  of  the  scene,  having  pre- 
viously received  two  wounds.  Captain  Middleton  also  distin- 
guished himself,  having  received  four  or  five  wounds  before  he 
fell.  He  was  active,  and  fought  bravely  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  until  he  died.  Lieutenant  Spruce  M.  Os- 
born, of  Wilkinson  county,  after  receiving  two  wounds,  was 
taken  into  a house,  but  requested  to  die  on  the  ground,  that  he 
might,  as  long  as  possible,  see  the  men  fight.  The  other  offi- 
cers fell  nobly  doing  their  duty,  and  the  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  privates  deserve  equally  well.  The  action  contin- 
ued until  five  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

“ Our  loss  is  great ; sixty-five,  including  officers  and  men, 
were  killed,  belonging  to  the  first  regiment  of  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory Volunteers,  and  twenty-seven  volunteer  militia,  officers 
included.  Many  respectable  citizens  with  numerous  families, 
who  had  abandoned  their  farms  for  security,  were  also  killed 
or  burned  in  the  houses  into  which  they  had  fled.”# 

The  whole  number  of  persons  slain  in  the  fort,  including 
about  twenty  respectable  families,  which  were  massacred  or 
burned  in  the  houses,  was  over  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Only 
seventeen  escaped,  most  of  them  severely  wounded,  f 

* See  Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  316.  Compare,  also,  Breckenridge’s  History  o« 
the  Late  War,  p.  181,  182. 

t Manuscript  papers  of  General  Claiborne. 

The  official  list  of  killed  in  the  tragedy  of  Fort  Mims  was,  of  volunteers,  as  follows : 

1.  Of  Captain  Middleton's  company. — Captain  H.  Middleton;  Ensign  Swan;  Ser- 
ge ant  Edward  Steers;  Corporal  Levi  Holliday;  musician,  Zechariah  Shaw;  privates, 
H.  Wade,  Peter  Tierney,  William  Hamilton. 

2.  Captain  Painbccuf’s  company. — Ensign  Y.  R.  M'Donald;  sergeants,  John  Lowe 
and  Charles  Lee;  and  six  privates. 

3.  Captain  EngiVs  company. — Five  men. 

4.  Captain  Jack’s  company. — Captain  William  Jack;  Sergeant  James  H.  Gowan; 
and  twelve  privates. 

Besides  militia  and  citizens  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  stockade. 
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The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  but  little  less.  Their  whole 
number  was  subsequently  ascertained  to  have  been  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  warriors,  chiefly  Alabamons,  command- 
ed by  the  ferocious  Weatherford.  The  detachment  sent  to 
bury  the  bones  of  the  white  victims,  subsequently,  on  their  re- 
turn, reported  that  the  woods  adjacent  presented  nearly  two 
hundred  Indian  graves.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  had  previous- 
ly been  estimated  over  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  Fort  Mims.  In 
the  massacre  the  fury  of  the  savages  was  unbounded.  Per- 
fectly intoxicated  with  rage  and  vengeance,  after  they  had 
gained  the  fort  they  murdered  in  cold  blood,  amid  the  heart- 
rending screams  and  entreaties  of  their  victims,  the  crowd  of 
women  and  children. 

The  stockade  of  Mims’s  Fort  was  amply  sufficient  to  have 
been  defended  by  the  garrison,  had  a proper  degree  of  vigi- 
lance been  enforced  by  the  commandant ; but  he  seemed  to 
have  been  incredulous  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  a few  hours  before 
the  attack,  he  had  written  to  General  Claiborne,  declaring  his 
ability  to  maintain  the  post  against  any  number  of  Indians.* 

Such  was  the  penalty  for  despising  an  enemy.  That  Major 
Beasly  was  brave,  can  not  be  doubted  ; but  his  courage  was  de- 
void of  that  ceaseless  vigilance  which  alone  gives  victory  to 
the  brave,  by  detecting  the  movements  and  secret  operations 
of  an  enemy.  When  cautioned  from  several  sources  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  he  treated  the  information  as  an  idle  tale,  un- 
worthy of  his  attention  ; and,  instead  of  preparing  to  meet  the 
storm,  his  gates  were  carelessly  thrown  open  to  admit  the  sav- 
age foe. 

This  melancholy  catastrophe  spread  gloom  and  consterna- 
tion throughout  the  whole  territory.  The  country  north  and 
south  of  the  post  at  Mount  Vernon  was  abandoned  by  the  in- 
habitants, except  the  few  posts  occupied  by  troops.  A spec- 
tator at  Mount  Vernon  writes,  on  the  sixth  of  September, 
“ Never  in  my  life  did  I see  a country  given  up  before  without 
a struggle.  Here  are  the  finest  crops  my  eyes  ever  beheld, 
made  and  almost  fit  to  be  housed,  with  immense  herds  of  cat- 
tle, negroes,  and  property,  abandoned  by  their  owners  almost. 

* This  letter,  dated  August  30th,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Major  Beasly,  is  among  the 
papers  of  General  Claiborne. 
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on  the  first  alarm.  Many  have  run  from  this  neighborhood 
particularly,  and  have  literally  abandoned  their  property. 
The  country  is  in  a deplorable  state.  It  is  full  of  Indians,  and 
the  force  on  the  frontier  admits  only  of  defensive  operations. 
The  Indians  which  took  Mims’s  station  are  on  the  Alabama, 
only  ten  miles  from  that  place.”* 

Nor  did  the  Indians  cease  from  their  hostilities  after  the  de- 
struction of  Fort  Mims.  Every  station,  every  block-house, 
and  every  fort  was  assailed  by  the  open  foe  or  by  lurking 
bands  of  concealed  savages.  During  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, the  distress  of  the  people  in  the  midst  of  the  sickly  season 
was  extreme  ; hundreds  of  families  were  lying  around  the 
stockades,  unable  to  get  within  the  walls.  At  Mount  Vernon, 
both  forts  were  so  crowded  that  no  more  could  be  admitted. 

On  the  seventh  of  September,  Rankin’s  Fort,  a stockade  for 
the  protection  of  the  fugitive  people,  contained  five  hundred 

* MS.  Claiborne  papers. 

The  following  account  of  the  principal  hostilities  in  W ashington  District,  after  the 
massacre  at  Fort  Mims,  will  give  the  reader  some  general  idea  of  the  state  of  the  set- 
tlements : 

On  the  1st  of  September,  two  families,  consisting  of  twelve  persons,  women  and 
children,  were  killed  near  Sinkfields,  in  the  Fork.  On  the  next  day,  Sinkfields  Fort 
was  furiously  assailed  by  a party  of  sixty  or  seventy  Indians,  by  whom  the  attack  was 
continued  two  hours,  until  they  had  lost  ten  or  eleven  of  their  number,  killed  by  the 
fire  from  the  fort,  when  they  retired,  carrying  with  them  seven  dragoon  horses,  which 
were  tied  outside.  In  the  fort  one  man  and  one  woman  were  killed,  and  one  boy  was 
wounded. 

September  3d.  After  the  Indians  disappeared,  the  inmates  of  the  fort  abandoned  it, 
and  fled  to  Fort  Madison,  a place  of  greater  safety.  Other  temporary  stockades  in  the 
Forks  were  likewise  abandoned  by  their  occupants,  who  fled  to  Fort  Madison.  This 
fort,  on  the  6th  of  September,  contained  more  than  one  thousand  souls  crowded  togeth- 
er, including  Colonel  Carson’s  command  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

September  6th.  Two  men  were  wounded  by  lurking  Indians  near  Fort  Madison ; 
and  on  the  7th,  Colonel  Carson  writes  that  sixty  or  seventy  Indians  were  lurking  in 
that  neighborhood,  doing  considerable  mischief,  and  probably  waiting  for  re-enforce- 
ments preparatory  to  an  attack. 

At  the  same  time,  the  town  and  Fort  of  St.  Stephen  was  in  continual  apprehension 
of  an  attack.  Lieutenant-colonel  Joseph  Skinner  was  endeavoring  to  organize  a vol- 
unteer company  to  accompany  General  Claiborne  into  the  Creek  nation. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  Colonel  James  Powell,  of  the  eighth  regiment  of  Mississippi 
militia,  writes  that  he  is  “ forted  at  a place  commonly  known  as  Gullet’s  Bluffs,  on  the 
east  side  of  Tombigby.  This  stockade,  called  Fort  Hawn,  contains  three  hundred  and 
ninety-one  souls,  including  sixty  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  all  of  whom  will  be 
sacrificed  to  Indian  vengeance  unless  timely  aid  is  afforded.” 

On  the  lltb,  the  people  in  their  crowded  forts  were  very  sickly,  but  were  fearful  to 
leave  their  coverts  and  go  down  to  Dauphin  Island  for  health  and  safety. 

Colonel  Bowyer,  from  Mobile  Point,  “ regrets  the  state  into  which  our  stars  have 
thrown  us,  preventing  offensive  movements,  because  “ our  force  is  insufficient,”  and 
“our  powers  do  not  permit  us  to  take  offensive  measures.”  He  “fears  Governor 
Holmes  will  not  be  here  in  time  to  enable  us  to  save  any  posts  in  this  territory.” 
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and  thirty  white  persons,  of  whom  only  eighty-seven  were  ca- 
pable of  military  duty.  Others  were  arriving  every  hour,  and 
it  was  feared  the  number  would  be  doubled  in  a few  days. 

Consternation  pervaded  the  whole  country,  from  the  town 
of  Mobile  to  the  extreme  northern  settlements  near  the  Choc- 
ta boundary,  and  westward  to  the  Tombigby.  Parties  of  In- 
dians spread  themselves  in  every  direction  over  the  whole 
country,  burning  and  destroying  every  thing  in  their  reach. 
After  burning  the  houses,  they  herded  the  stock  together,  and 
drove  them  off  or  destroyed  them  on  the  spot.  The  hogs  were 
driven  into  the  corn-fields  to  fatten  for  their  use ; the  horses 
were  taken  for  their  marauding  detachments,  to  enable  them 
the  better  to  spread  their  ravages  ; while  their  camp  was  fur- 
nished with  all  the  luxuries  requisite  for  the  continuance  of 
their  bacchanalian  orgies  and  nocturnal  revelries. 

People,  prizing  their  lives  above  all  worldly  possessions,  fled 
from  their  homes  utterly  destitute,  leaving  every  thing,  even 
their  wardrobe  and  household  furniture,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Indians,  and  with  their  families  sought  the  nearest  stockade. 

Employment  of  the  Choctas. — In  these  perilous  times,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  Judge  Toulmin  was  always 
active  in  his  patriotic  efforts  to  defend  the  settlements  from 
acts  of  aggression,  whether  by  a savage  or  a civilized  foe.  To 
conciliate  the  wavering  Choctas,  he  had  been  first  to  urge  the 
employment  of  them  against  the  unfriendly  Creeks ; he  declared 
that  they  would  take  part  on  one  side  or  the  other and  that, 
if  the  American  commander  lost  the  opportunity  then  offered, 
the  Choctas,  in  self-defense,  would  be  compelled  to  join  the 
Creeks,  who  already  looked  upon  their  neutrality  as  cause  of 
war,  and  for  which  they  designed  to  treat  them  as  enemies. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  a “ committee  of  safety”  had  pre- 
pared an  address  for  the  consideration  of  General  Flournoy, 
setting  forth  the  imminent  danger  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
necessity  of  conciliating  the  Choctas  by  employing  them  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  against  the  hostile  Creeks.  It 
urges,  in  view  of  the  impending  danger,  that  the  public  stores 
of  the  Chocta  agency  at  that  place  shall  be  opened  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Chocta  warriors  who  are  ready  to  take  up  arms 
in  defense  of  the  American  settlements,  and  it  presents  the 
names  of  many  citizens  who  voluntarily  obligated  themselves 
to  indemnify  the  agent  for  any  loss  which  he  might  sustain  by 
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so  doing.  It  represented  that  such  is  the  condition  of  that  na- 
tion, urged  and  menaced  by  the  Creeks,  and  lured  by  the  lib- 
eral supplies  of  arms  and  military  stores  promised  by  British 
emissaries  to  those  who  espouse  the  British  interests  and  unite 
with  the  Creeks,  that  they  are  compelled  to  take  sides  in  the 
war  either  with  their  old  enemies,  the  Muskhogees,  or  with 
the  American  people. 

The  committee  further  represented  that  “ the  Choctas,  through 
a principal  chief  of  one  of  the  three  districts  of  the  Chocta  na- 
tion, and  a captain  from  another,  have  manifested  a disposition 
to  engage  in  the  war,  upon  condition  of  being  supplied  by  the 
United  States  with  the  means  of  carrying  it  on ; that,  upon 
these  conditions,  they  will  co-operate  with  our  troops  against 
the  hostile  Creeks,  who,  unless  promptly  checked,  will  ruin  the 
settlements  in  this  part  of  the  territory.”  It  represents  further, 
that  a number  of  the  Choctas  have  been  already  seduced  to 
join  the  Muskhogees ; and  that,  as  the  nation  will  embark  in 
the  war  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  success  which  has  here- 
tofore attended  the  Creeks,  in  the  only  two  battles  yet  fought, 
will  exert  a strong  influence  in  making  their  final  decision  lean 
to  the  Creeks ; and  so  strong  was  the  conviction  of  many  in 
the  settlements  that  this  would  he  their  decision,  that  they  are  al- 
ready deserting  the  country  for  more  secure  places. 

It  represents  further,  that  it  is  now  well  known  that  a British 
vessel  has  arrived  on  the  coast  of  West  Florida  laden  with 
stores  and  presents  to  be  distributed  among  the  Indians,  in  or- 
der to  attach  them  to  the  British  interests  ;*  that  the  hostile 

* About  this  time  the  following  letter  from  Lieutenant-colonel  Bowyer,  commanding 
at  Mobile  Point,  was  received  by  General  Claiborne,  viz. : 

"Mobile  Point,  September  14 th,  1813. 

“ Sir, — I have  information  from  a source  in  which  I place  every  confidence, that  a Brit- 
ish armed  schooner  from  the  Bahamas  arrived  at  Pensacola  on  the  10th  instant  with  a 
large  supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  blankets  for  the  Creek  Indians  ; also,  that 
the  old  Seminole  chief  Perriman,  and  his  son  William,  the  latter  lately  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  British  service,  are  at  Pensacola.  They  drove  into  that  place 
two  hundred  head  of  fine  cattle,  and  sacrificed  them  at  the  heretofore  unknown  price 
of  from  one  to  eight  dollars  per  head ; fifty  cows  and  calves  sold  for  fifty  dollars,  so 
anxious  were  they  to  get  supplies  to  join  the  hostile  Indians.  I am  well  acquainted 
with  those  chiefs,  and  know  they  have  great  influence  with  their  people.  It  appears 
the  arms,  &c.,  were  forwarded  in  consequence  of  an  address  sent  to  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica  some  time  since  by  the  Creek  Indians.  The  schooner  is  the  property  of  a 
well-known  freebooter  (a  Captain  Johnston,  of  the  Bahamas),  who  has  made  his  for- 
tune by  preying  on  the  commerce  of  Prance,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  ; I recollect 
his  breaking  out  of  the  prison  in  New  Orleans  in  the  year  1809. 

“I  hope  the  arrival  of  these  supplies  will  give  you  a shox-t  respite,  and  enable  you  to 
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portion  of  the  Creeks  amounts  to  four  fifths  of  the  nation,  all 
burning  with  mad  enthusiasm  for  the  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can settlements  in  this  quarter,  which  they  will  abandon  only 
with  their  lives. 

It  recounts  the  inadequate  protection  now  furnished  to  that 
portion  of  the  territory,  the  troops  from  the  Mississippi  not  yet 
arrived,  no  intelligence  of  assistance  from  Tennessee,  and  only 
a rumor  that  the  Georgia  militia  had  taken  the  field.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  committee  believe  a ct'isis  has  arrived 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  future  safety  and  peace 
of  the  country,  to  close  with  the  propositions  of  the  Choctas,  to 
invade  the  Creek  country,  and  completely  subdue  or  extermi- 
nate the  Creek  nation.  Those  best  acquainted  with  Chocta 
affairs  deem  it  indispensable  to  make  no  delay  in  securing  the 
co-operation  of  these  Indians,  lest  they  cease  their  friendly 
overtures,  and  yield  to  the  seductions  of  the  enemy.  Such  are 
the  reasons  urged  for  the  employment  of  the  Choctas  in  the 
war  against  the  hostile  Creeks.*  In  the  emphatic  language  of 

prepare  for  any  force  the  whole  confederation  can  possibly  bring  against  your  posts. 
I am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  John  Bowyer, 

“ Lieutenant-colonel  commanding.” 

“Brigadier-general  Claiborne.” 

* The  Spaniards  continued  their  seductive  efforts  with  the  Indians  up  to  this  time,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  copy  of  a letter  from  the  Governor  of  Pensacola  to  the 
hostile  Creeks,  with  whom  he  was  in  regular  correspondence,  viz.: 

“ Pensacola,  September  29th,  1 813. 

“ Gentlemen, — I received  the  letter  which  you  wrote  me  in  the  month  of  August ; 
by  which,  and  with  great  satisfaction,  I was  informed  of  the  advantage  which  your 
brave  warriors  obtained  over  your  enemies.  I represented,  as  I promised  you,  to  the 
Captain-general  of  Havana,  the  request  which,  the  last  time  I took  you  by  the  hand, 
you  made  of  me  for  arms  and  munitions ; but  until  now  I can  not  yet  have  an  answer; 
but  I am  in  hopes  that  he  will  send  me  the  effects  which  I requested,  and,  as  soon  as 
I receive  them,  I shall  inform  you. 

“ I am  very  thankful  for  your  generous  offers  to  procure  me  the  provisions  and  war- 
riors necessary,  in  order  to  retake  the  post  of  Mobile  ; and  you  ask  me,  at  the  same 
time,  if  we  have  given  up  the  post  of  Mobile  to  the  Americans  ? To  which  I answer, 
that,  for  the  present,  I can  not  profit  by  your  generous  offer,  not  being  at  war  with 
the  Americans,  who  did  not  take  Mobile  by  force,  since  they  purchased  it  from  the 
miserable  officer,  destitute  of  honor,  who  commanded  there,  and  delivered  it  without  au- 
thority, by  which  means  the  sale  and  delivery  of  the  place  is  totally  null  and  void.*  I 
hope  that  the  Americans  will  return  it  again  to  us,  because  no  one  can  dispose  of  a 
thing  that  is  not  his  own  property ; in  consequence  of  which,  the  Spaniards  have  not 
lost  their  right  to  it.  I hope  you  will  not  put  in  execution  the  project  of  which  you 
spoke  to  me,  that  of  burning  the  town,  since  those  houses  and  properties  do  not  belong 
to  Americans,  but  to  true  Spaniards. 

“ To  the  bearers  of  your  letters  I have  ordered  some  small  presents  to  be  given, 
and  I remain  forever  your  good  father  and  friend, 

(Signed)  “Maxeo  Gonzalez  Manrique." 


See  book  i.,  chap,  v.,  year  1813. 
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Major  Gibson,  the  point  was  narrowed  down  to  this,  “We 
must  engage  the  Choctas,  or  fight  them !” 

Pushmataha,  a medal  Chocta.  chief,  had  been  active  in  his 
efforts  to  restrain  the  inimical  feelings  of  his  people  toward  the 
whites,  and  to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  contemplated  alli- 
ance with  the  Creeks  in  the  approaching  war.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  several  Chocta  warriors  to  burn  the  war- 
club  and  abandon  the  Creek  cause. 

To  carry  out  his  friendly  designs  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  this  chief,  with  a few  attendants,  had  visited  Fort  St. 
Stephen,  to  lay  his  views  before  the  American  commanders. 
A formal  interview  with  General  Claiborne  was  held  on  the 
23d  of  September,  when  the  first  step  was  taken  to  enlist  the 
Chocta  warriors  in  defense  of  the  American  settlements.  The 
measures  adopted  were  subsequently  approved  by  General 
Flournoy. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  October,  nothing  had  been  done  by  General 
Flournoy  to  secure  the  peace  and  friendship  of  the  Choctas. 
The  whole  country  was  deeply  concerned  at  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  this  nation  in  the  contest  which  had  commenced. 
Strongly  urged  by  the  Creeks  to  make  common  cause  with 
them,  and  exposed  to  their  resentment  for  refusal,  and  yet  with- 
out any  assurance  of  protection  from  the  American  commander, 
it  was  evident  to  all  that,  without  some  decided  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  American  commanders,  they  must  shortly  ally 
themselves  to  the  Creek  nation.  Many  of  the  best  men  in 
the  country,  among  whom  was  Judge  Toulmin,  believed  the 
Choctas  would  soon  embark  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  hos- 
tile Creeks,  and  thus  place  the  settlements  of  Washington 
county  between  two  opposing  tribes. 

General  Claiborne  had  been  impatient  to  invade  the  Creek 
country  from  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  been  anxious  to  secure  the  friendship  and  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Choctas  ; but  General  Flournoy,  “ fearful  of  trans- 

“ W e certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a true  copy  from  the  original,  transmitted  to  the 
war  office  by  Brigadier-general  Claiborne.  "Benjamin  S.  Smoot, 

"John  T.  Wirt,  Captain, 

“ Assistant  Deputy  (Auartermaster-generals. 

"St.  Stephen’s,  9th  January,  1814.’’ 

This  letter  was  found  in  the  house  of  Weatherford,  after  the  capture  of  Eccanachaca, 
December  23d,  1813.  , 
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cending  his  authority,”  declined  any  decisive  action  in  the  case 
until  the  month  of  October. 

In  the  mean  time,  a confidential  agent  had  been  sent  into  the 
Chocta  nation  with  instructions  to  conciliate  their  feelings,  and 
to  induce  them,  if  possible,  to  accept  the  tomahawk,  and  unite 
with  us  in  chastising  their  old  enemies  the  Muskhogees.  The 
hostiles  were  conciliated  by  friendly  talk,  and  several  principal 
chiefs  consented  to  visit  St.  Stephen’s,  and  hold  a conference 
with  General  Claiborne.  From  this  place,  they  were  induced 
to  visit  General  Flournoy  at  Mobile,  to  impress  him  with  the 
importance  of  some  speedy  and  decisive  action.  But  it  was  at 
Fort  St.  Stephen  that  the  first  efficient  measures  were  taken 
to  imbody  the  Choctas  in  arms  against  the  unfriendly  Creeks  ; 
there,  also,  the  first  arrangements  were  made,  and  the  first 
definite  action  taken,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Choctas,  and  secured  the  settlements  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  well  as  those  upon  the  eastern  frontier,  from  the 
revenge  of  the  Chocta  nation. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
Choctas  with  the  troops  under  General  Claiborne,  Pushmataha 
arrived  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  4th  of  November  with  a de- 
tachment of  fifty-one  warriors.  Here  they  remained,  waiting 
for  arms  and  ammunition,  until  the  10th ; Mushulatubbe,  with 
another  portion  of  the  Chocta  warriors,  was  advancing  toward 
the  Black  Warrior.  By  the  first  of  December,  Mushulatubbe’s 
captains,  the  “Talking  Warrior”  and  the  “Old  Leader,”  had 
commenced  operations  against  the  Creek  towns  on  the  Black 
Warrior,  and  their  first  trophies  were  the  scalps  of  four  Creek 
warriors. 

On  the  first  of  November,  General  Claiborne  was  still  at 
“ Pine  Levels,”  near  St.  Stephen’s,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  sup- 
plies and  equipments  for  his  Indian  auxiliaries,  his  troops  being 
impatient  to  advance  into  the  strongholds  of  the  Creeks,  be- 
yond the  Cahaba. 

At  length,  after  great  indecision  and  delay  on  the  part  of 
General  Flournoy,  he  issued  orders  on  the  10th  of  November 
for  General  Claiborne  to  advance  with  his  command*  to  Weath- 

* The  immediate  command  of  General  Claiborne  consisted,  besides  the  third  regi- 
ment of  regular  troops  under  Colonel  Russell,  who  was  to  follow,  of  Colonel  Carson’s 
regiment  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  volunteers,  eighty  militiamen,  the  Missis- 
sippi dragoons  under  Major  Hinds,  and  a large  body  of  Chocta  warriors  under  Push- 
mataha and  Mushulatubbe. 
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erford’s  Bluff,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Alabama  River,  eighty- 
five  miles  by  land  above  Fort  Stoddart,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  and 
there  erect  a stockade  cantonment  as  a depot  for  supplies  and 
military  stores  for  the  relief  of  the  Tennessee  troops  under 
General  Jackson,  who  was  advancing  down  the  Coosa. 

Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  November,  Genera]  Claiborne 
took  up  the  line  of  march  from  “ Pine  Levels,”  and  traversed 
the  region  between  the  Tombigby  and  the  Alabama  until  the 
16th,  when  he  encamped  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Alabama, 
opposite  Weatherford’s  Bluff.  Next  day,  having  crossed  the 
river,  he  took  his  position  and  commenced  the  stockade  on  the 
bluff,  which  was  completed  before  the  close  of  the  month,  and 
called  “ Fort  Claiborne.”  It  consisted  of  a strong  stockade 
two  hundred  feet  square,  defended  by  three  block-houses  and 
a half-moon  battery,  which  completely  commanded  the  river. 
It  was  near  the  middle  of  December  before  General  Flournoy 
permitted  the  army  to  advance  against  the  Creeks. 

The  Creek  war  was  now  fully  opened  in  every  quarter  of 
their  wide,  extended  country,  and  the  hostile  Creeks  were  in- 
flamed with  the  most  vindictive  rage  against  such  of  their  own 
people  as  were  neutral  or  favorable  to  peace.  Hence  the  latter 
were  compelled  to  seek  safety  against  their  enraged  country- 
men either  by  flying  to  the  white  settlements  and  joining  the 
American  troops,  or  by  fortifying  themselves  in  their  towns  as 
against  an  opposing  foe. 

The  Georgia  troops,  advancing  from  the  east,  were  accom- 
panied by  large  numbers  of  the  friendly  warriors,  who  were 
compelled  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  whites.  On  the  north, 
each  division  of  the  Tennessee  troops  was  also  accompanied 
by  large  numbers  of  friendly  Creeks,  who  were  likewise  com- 
pelled to  take  up  arms  against  their  own  countrymen,  who  had 
become  their  most  inveterate  enemies.  In  like  manner,  the 
contiguous  Choctas,  Chickasas,  and  Cherokees,  in  self-defense, 
were  compelled  to  take  sides  with  the  whites.  The  revenge- 
ful Creeks  tolerated  no  suspicious  neutrals  ; and,  at  a subse- 
quent date,  General  Jackson  adopted  the  same  policy  with  rig- 
or. Thus  the  war,  in  fact,  shortly  became  to  the  Creeks  a war 
of  self-extermination. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  General  Claiborne,  at  the  head  of 
nearly  one  thousand  men,  including  a portion  of  the  third  reg- 
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iment  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Russell,  and  the  Choctas  under 
Pushmataha,  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  Creek  country 
on  the  Alabama,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaba  River.  Ad- 
vancing eastward,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alabama,  after  a 
march  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  Fort  Claiborne, 
he  approached  the  strong-hold  of  Weatherford,  a town  of  about 
two  hundred  houses,  situated  in  a swamp  near  the  south  bank 
of  the  Alabama  River,  and  known  as  Eccanachaca,  or  “ Holy 
Ground.” 

This  town  was  attacked  on  the  23d  of  December  by  the 
army  in  three  divisions,  with  great  spirit  and  impetuosity.  The 
Indians,  encouraged  by  their  chiefs  and  prophets,  Weatherford, 
Josiah,  Francis,  and  Sinquister,  as  firmly  defended  their  town 
against  the  assault.  But  they  were  soon  compelled  to  submit 
to  a total  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  of  their  warriors. 
Weatherford,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  fought  like  a demon 
until  overpowered,  when  he  fled. 

Meantime,  the  Georgia  troops  had  advanced  into  the  Creek 
nation.  About  the  middle  of  October,  General  Floyd,  at  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  western  frontier  of  Georgia,  had  under  his 
command  about  twenty-five  hundred  troops ; .and  early  in  No- 
vember, at  the  head  of  nearly  one  thousand  troops  and  about 
four  hundred  friendly  Indians,  he  advanced  from  the  Chatta- 
hoochy  against  the  Creeks  living  upon  the  Tallapoosa  and  its 
tributaries.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Tallapoosa,  thirty  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  near  Autossee  Creek,  he  came  upon  a for- 
tified town,  defended  by  nearly  four  hundred  Creek  warriors. 
On  the  29th  of  November,  after  a severe  conflict  of  several 
hours,  the  town  was  carried  by  storm,  and  the  hostile  Indians 
were  defeated  and  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  two  hun- 
dred warriors  killed  on  the  field.  Among  the  slain  were  two 
of  their  kings.  Two  towns,  comprising  four  hundred  houses 
were  destroyed  and  burned,  including  many  of  a superior 
order  not  common  among  the  Indians.* 

The  Autossee  towns  were  situated  upon  the  “ beloved 
ground”  of  the  Creeks,  where  they  had  supposed  no  white 
man  in  hostile  array  could  come  without  certain  death ; but 
the  whole  eastern  portion  of  their  country  was  subsequently 
overrun  and  terribly  ravaged  by  the  Georgia  troops  in  other 

* See  Waldo’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  88-90.  Drake’s  Book  of  the  Indians,  b.  iv.,  p.  45. 
Also,  Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  319-322. 
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campaigns.  Yet  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  retribution 
which  awaited  them  during  the  following  year  from  another 
quarter. 

Operations  of  the  Tennessee  Troops . — The  people  of  Tennes- 
see had  been  no  idle  spectators  of  the  infuriate  vengeance 
which  impelled  the  savages  to  the  destruction  of  the  American 
settlements  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  success  at  Fort 
Mims  and  other  points  on  the  Mobile  waters  had  imboldened 
the  savages,  and  accelerated  their  destiny  by  prompting  their 
advance  against  the  confines  of  Tennessee,  and  against  that 
portion  of  that  state  where  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  com- 
mander and  the  courage  of  the  troops  were  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency of  the  conflict.* 

The  exposed  condition  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  west  of  Huntsville,  had  presented  a favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  another  savage  triumph,  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember the  Indian  warriors  began  to  concentrate  near  the  ad- 
vanced settlements  north  of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  rumor 
of  their  approach  spread  alarm  throughout  the  exposed  popu- 
lation, and  hundreds  of  families  on  the  advanced  frontiers  fled 
from  their  homes,  and  sought  safety  more  remote  from  the  In- 
dian border. 

Meantime,  active  preparations  had  been  in  progress  for  im- 
bodying  a strong  military  force  in  Tennessee  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Creek  country.  Major-general  Jackson,  in  West  Ten- 
nessee, and  General  John  Cocke,  in  East  Tennessee,  were  each 
advancing  with  twenty-five  hundred  men  toward  the  Indian 
Territory,  for  its  simultaneous  invasion  from  two  opposite  di- 
rections. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  General  Jackson  commenced  his 
march  from  Huntsville,  with  two  thousand  choice  volunteers, 
for  the  Indian  country.  Marching  the  infantry  toward  the 
Coosa,  he  detached  Brigadier-general  Coffee,  with  nearly  one 
thousand  mounted  volunteers,  to  make  a circuit  and  scour  the 
country  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Black  Warrior,  for  the 
i dispersion  of  the  hostile  Creeks  who  were  supposed  to  be  in 
that  quarter. 

In  his  advance  into  the  Indian  country,  General  Jackson  en- 
countered great  difficulties  in  procuring  supplies  for  his  troops ; 
yet,  overcoming  all  obstacles  by  his  indomitable  energy  and 

* Kendall’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  185-188. 
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perseverance,  he  continued  to  advance  toward  the  Indian 
towns,  near  the  “ Ten  Islands”  of  Coosa. 

Learning  that  a large  body  of  Indians  had  posted  themselves 
on  Tallushatches  Creek,  southeast  of  the  Coosa,  and  about 
thirteen  miles  from  his  encampment,  General  Jackson  dis- 
natched  General  Coffee  with  his  mounted  brigade  to  attack 
and  disperse  them.  Conducted  by  the  Indian  pilot,  General 
Coffee  crossed  the  Coosa  four  miles  above  Ten  Islands,  and 
encamped  a few  miles  distant  from  Tallushatches.  Early 
next  morning  he  advanced  to  the  attack.  Within  one  mile 
and  a half  he  divided  his  troops  into  two  divisions,  each  march- 
ing so  as  to  unite  their  fronts  beyond  the  town.  An  hour  after 
sunrise  the  battle  was  commenced  by  two  companies  of  spies, 
thrown  within  the  circle  of  alignment  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing the  Indians  from  their  houses. 

In  a few  minutes  the  action  became  general,  and  the  Indians 
were  immediately  driven  into  the  town,  where  they  fought 
with  the  most  obstinate  fury  as  long  as  they  could  stand  or  sit, 
disdaining  to  ask  quarter.  The  principal  missiles  used  by  the 
Indians  after  their  first  fire  were  bows  and  arrows,  each  war- 
rior being  furnished  with  a bow  and  quiver,  which  was  used 
when  no  opportunity  occurred  for  reloading.  The  savages 
were  utterly  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  town, 
with  all  its  effects,  was  consumed  with  fire. 

Upon  the  ground  were  found  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
Indians  killed,  besides  eighty-four  taken  prisoners.  The  Ten- 
nesseans lost  five  men  killed,  and  had  forty-one  wounded.* 
Such  was  the  first  regular  engagement  of  the  Tennessee  vol- 
unteers with  the  Creek  Indians,  and  such  the  issue  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Tallushatches,  on  the  2d  of  November. 

General  Jackson  concentrated  his  force  near  Ten  Islands,  on 
the  Coosa,  where  he  established  a strong  post,  which  he  called 
“ Fort  Strother,”  and  made  it  his  headquarters.  On  the  8th 
of  November  he  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  Talladega,  with 
his  whole  disposable  force,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  infant- 
ry and  eight  hundred  mounted  riflemen.  At  this  point  the  hos- 
tile Creeks  were  in  great  strength. 

After  a rapid  march,  the  army  arrived  within  six  miles  of 
the  enemy  late  in  the  evening,  and  there  encamped  with  the 

* Eaton,  p.  50.  See,  also,  Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  317  ; and  Kendall’s  Life  of 
Jackson,  p.  198,  199. 
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utmost  circumspection.  Soon  afterward,  the  scouts  reported 
the  Indians  posted  in  great  force  within  a quarter  of  a mile, 
but  their  numbers  could  not  be  ascertained.  Orders  were  giv- 
en about  midnight  to  prepare  the  troops  for  marching,  and  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  line  was  in  motion.  The 
infantry  proceeded,  as  usual,  in  three  columns  ; the  cavalry  in 
the  same  order  in  the  rear,  with  flankers  on  each  wing.  At 
seven  o’clock,  having  arrived  within  a mile  of  the  enemy’s  po- 
sition, the  columns  were  displayed  in  order  of  battle.  At  eight 
o’clock  the  battle  was  commenced  by  a heavy  fire  from  the 
savages,  throwing  the  advance  into  some  confusion.  Order 
was  soon  restored  in  every  part  except  in  the  regiment  of  Col- 
onel Bradley,  who  failed  to  advance.*  The  action  soon  be- 
came general  along  the  whole  line,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  after- 
ward the  Indians  were  seen  flying  in  all  directions.  They 
were  pursued,  with  great  slaughter,  to  the  mountains,  a distance 
of  three  miles.  In  this  engagement,  Colonel  Carroll,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Dyer,  and  many  other  brave  officers  distinguish- 
ed themselves,  and  were  highly  applauded  by  their  command- 
er for  their  gallantry  and  deliberate  courage  during  the  action. 

The  force  of  the  Indians  in  this  engagement  was  one  thou- 
sand and  eighty  warriors.  The  battle  continued,  with  occa- 
sional remissions,  for  nearly  two  hours.  The  Indian  loss  was 
three  hundred  warriors  left  dead  upon  the  field.  The  Tennes- 
see troops  lost  fifteen  men  killed  and  eighty-five  wounded.f 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Talladega ; and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  defection  of  Colonel  Bradley  with  his  regi- 
ment, and  the  retreat  of  three  companies  of  militia,  which 
opened  a space  for  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  scarcely  a warrior  would  have  escaped. 

No  other  operations  of  importance  were  undertaken  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson  for  want  of  supplies  and  re-enforcements,  the  term 
of  service  having  expired  with  many,  until  January  following. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  campaign  of  the  Tennessee  troops 
in  the  Creek  war.  The  only  severe  contests  and  honorable 
victories  were  achieved  by  the  western  division,  which,  under 
their  active  and  skillful  commander,  had  they  not  been  paralyz- 
ed in  their  efforts  by  the  want  of  provisions  and  supplies,  would 
well-nigh  have  terminated  the  war  in  a single  campaign. 

* Eaton,  p.  56.  Also,  Kendall’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  1203-205. 

t Waldo’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  82,  83.  Eaton,  p.  57,  58.  Kendall,  p.  205. 
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[A.D.  1814.]  In  the  mean  time,  the  British  fleet  had  been 
off*  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  through  the  Spanish  ports  had 
abundantly  supplied  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  all  the  requisites  for  maintaining  an  Indian 
war.  Thus  sustained  and  assisted,  the  Creeks  imbibed  new 
life  and  new  energy  in  their  preparations  to  renew  the  con- 
flict, and  to  compel  the  co-operation  of  their  own  nation. 

Second  Campaign  of  the  Tennessee  Troops. — At  the  distance 
of  fifty  miles  from  Fort  Strother,  in  a southeast  direction,  the 
hostile  Indians  had  concentrated  in  great  force  at  the  Horse- 
shoe Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  River.  The  isthmus  and  penin- 
sula formed  by  this  bend  had  been  fortified  in  such  manner  as 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  militia  without  the  aid  of  artillery.  This 
fortified  peninsula  was  near  the  mouth  of  a creek  which  the  In- 
dians called  Emuckfaw,  and  included  an  island  in  the  river, 
the  whole  situated  just  below  the  Indian  village  of  New  Youka. 
Toward  this  place  General  Jackson  began  his  march  on  the 
18th  of  January,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  he  encamped 
on  the  Emuckfaw  Creek,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Indian 
citadel.*  Here,  perceiving  that  the  Indians  in  great  force 
were  within  a few  miles  of  his  position,  and  scouts  had  been 
discovered  reconnoitering  his  movements,  he  adopted  an  ex- 
pedient which  prevented  the  horrors  of  a night  attack  from  the 
wily  savages,  who  were  anticipating  an  easy  victory.  En- 
circling his  camp  with  a cordon  of  camp-fires  beyond  the  line 
of  sentinels,  he  effectually  protected  the  army,  as  well  as  the 
sentinels,  from  surprise  by  the  lurking  enemy.  The  sentinels, 
being  double-manned,  and  securely  posted  within  the  circle  of 
reflected  light,  were  enabled  plainly  to  discern  every  Indian  en- 
emy who  might  approach  the  camp,  and,  from  their  position  in 
the  dark,  could  deliberately  shoot  down  the  lurking  foe,  while 
vainly  searching  for  the  encampment.  Thus  protected,  the 
troops  were  held  in  readiness  for  battle  until  the  morning  light. 

The  Indians,  apprised  of  his  design  against  Tohopeka,  had 
resolved  to  intercept  his  march,  and,  if  possible,  cut  off*  the  ad- 
vancing enemy.  But  the  wary  commander  had  defeated  the 
prompt  execution  of  the  chief  design  of  the  warriors  from  the 
Tallapoosa.  The  savage  host  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  ul- 
timate object  of  their  advance,  but  prepared  to  attack  the  camp 
at  the  first  dawn  of  day. 

* Waldo’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  105,  106.  Also,  Kendall’s  Life.  Eaton,  p.  125. 
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About  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second,  a 
while  before  daylight,  the  Indians  made  a vigorous  assault 
upon  the  left  flank  of  the  army.  The  attack  was  resisted  with 
great  firmness  for  half  an  hour,  when  a furious  charge  of  the 
cavalry,  under  General  Coffee,  completely  routed  the  Indians, 
and  drove  them  nearly  two  miles  from  the  field,  with  great 
slaughter. 

During  the  first  half  hour,  General  Coffee,  Colonel  Carroll, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Sitler,  the  adjutant-general,  and  Colonel 
Higgins,  distinguished  themselves  for  their  cool  and  deliberate 
courage  in  sustaining  the  assault  and  in  pursuing  the  flying 
enemy.* 

Not  long  afterward  the  camp  was  attacked  with  great  vigor 
on  the  right,  where  the  principal  attack  was  intended  from  the 
first.  Against  this  General  Jackson  had  duly  provided,  he 
having  from  the  first  believed  the  attack  on  the  left  only  a 
feint  to  confuse  and  weaken  the  right.  This  second  attack 
was  accordingly  sustained  with  firmness  and  courage  until 
the  mounted  volunteers  were  prepared  to  charge.  The  first 
charge,  under  Colonel  Carroll  and  Colonel  Higgins,  put  one 
division  of  the  Indians  to  flight,  and  a second  charge,  under 
General  Coffee,  completely  routed  the  remainder  of  their  forces, 
with  the  loss  of  forty-five  of  their  warriors  left  upon  the  ground. 

General  Jackson  next  encountered  the  savages  on  his  return 
to  Fort  Strother,  on  the  24th  of  January.  The  retrograde 
march  was  taken  up  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  forenoon  of  the  23d. 
Late  in  the  evening  the  army  reached  their  encampment  on 
Enotochopco  Creek.  Here  they  spent  the  night  in  constant 
apprehension  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians,  who  had  followed 
in  their  trail.  The  march  was  resumed  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  with  increasing  evidence  of  a contemplated  attack  by  the 
Indians  at  the  defile  in  crossing  the  creek.  Just  as  the  first  col- 
umns had  crossed  the  creek,  and  the  artillery  was  entering  the 
ford,  the  rear  columns  were  furiously  attacked  by  the  savages, 
and  thrown  into  temporary  disorder  and  flight.  A short  time, 
however,  served  to  restore  order,  when  the  troops  fought  with 
great  courage.  The  artillery  was  soon  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  enemy  by  Lieutenant  Armstrong  and  his  brave  company, 
who  advanced  in  the  face  of  a most  galling  fire  from  ten  times 
their  number  of  Indians.  They  were  soon  supported  by  the 

* Eaton’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  126-129.  Also,  Kendall’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  253,  254 
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columns  of  infantry,  which  were  brought  up  to  take  the  place 
of  the  right  and  left  columns,  which  had  given  way.  In  a 
short  time  the  Indians  were  routed  in  every  direction,  and 
were  pursued  by  the  cavalry  more  than  two  miles,  under  the 
greatest  consternation.  Twenty-six  warriors  were  left  dead 
on  the  field. 

The  loss  of  the  Tennessee  troops  in  these  several  engage- 
ments, on  the  22d  and  on  the  24th  of  January,  was  twenty- four 
men  killed  and  seventy-five  wounded.*  The  whole  number  of 
Indians  found  dead  on  the  several  battle-grounds  was  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  warriors,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
many  had  been  removed.! 

Early  in  March,  General  Jackson  having  been  appointed 
major-general  in  the  United  States  service,  was  re-enforced  by 
the  thirty-ninth  regiment  of  United  States  Infantry,  under  the 
skillful  and  intrepid  Colonel  John  Williams.  This  regiment 
numbered  about  six  hundred  effective  men,  and  possessed  ample 
supplies.  Several  detachments  of  militia  and  volunteers  had 
also  joined  his  standard  before  the  middle  of  March,  when  his 
entire  force  amounted  to  nearly  four  thousand  men,  besides  In- 
dian auxiliaries  to  the  number  of  nearly  one  thousand.! 

At  this  time,  the  Choctas  from  the  Tombigby  and  Black 
Warrior,  the  Chickasas,  and  the  Cherokees,  as  well  as  the 
friendly  Creeks,  had  rallied  to  his  standard. 

The  enemy  was  encountered  again,  and  for  the  last  time 
in  a general  engagement,  at  the  strong-hold  of  Tohopeka,  upon 
the  Tallapoosa  River.  It  was  on  the  27th  of  March,  about  ten 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  army  reached  the  vicinity  of 
the  Indian  fortress. 

The  savages,  aware  of  the  approach  of  General  Jackson’s 

* After  the  army  retired,  as  was  subsequently  ascertained,  the  savages,  in  their  fury, 
dug  up  the  slain  who  had  been  buried  on  the  fields  of  Emuckfaw  and  Enotochopco,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  scalps,  and  exhibiting  their  ferocity  in  mutilating  the 
lifeless  bodies  of  their  enemies.  Hence  General  Jackson,  after  the  battle  of  Tohope- 
ka, took  the  precaution  of  having  his  dead  sunk  in  the  river,  to  secure  their  remains 
from  the  indignity  of  savage  ferocity. — See  Kendall’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  282. 
t See  Waldo’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  110-115.  Eaton,  p.  137. 
t See  Waldo’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  124.  Eaton,  p.  147.  Kendall,  p.  267. 

The  first  re-enforcement  consisted  of  two  thousand  men  from  East  Tennessee,  com- 
manded by  General  George  Doherty,  who  arrived  about  the  3d  of  February.  Soon  af- 
terward, Brigadier-general  Thomas  Johnston,  with  seventeen  hundred  men,  arrived  from 
West  Tennessee.  A part  of  General  Coffee’s  volunteer  cavalry  again  entered  the  field, 
organized  into  a regiment  under  Colonel  Henry  Dyer.  Another  mounted  regiment  from 
East  Tennessee,  under  Colonel  John  Brown,  also  arrived. 
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forces,  had  made  every  preparation  for  defense,  and  had  as- 
sembled their  warriors,  to  the  number  of  about  one  thousand, 
from  their  different  towns.  The  peninsula  enclosed  by  the 
bend  was  a place  of  great  natural  strength,  being  surrounded 
on  all  sides  but  one  by  a deep  river,  with  high  and  steep  banks. 
The  isthmus,  or  neck  which  separated  the  extremes  of  the  bend, 
was  defended  by  a strong  wall  or  breast-work,  from  five  to  eight 
feet  high,  and  pierced  with  numerous  port-holes. 

Preparations  for  an  attack  were  made  without  delay.  Gen- 
eral Coffee,  with  his  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers,  and  with 
the  friendly  Indians,  had  been  detached  to  cross  the  river,  two 
miles  below  the  bend,  and  to  encompass  the  bend  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  so  as  to  cut  off  from  the  enemy  all  opportunity  of  re- 
treat. Soon  afterward  the  infantry  were  put  in  motion,  and 
advanced  slowly  along  the  isthmus  toward  the  breast-work ; 
one  six-pounder  cannon  and  one  three-pounder  were  planted 
in  an  advantageous  position,  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy’s  line.  The  cavalry  under  General  Coffee  and  the  In- 
dian allies  had  attained  their  position,  and  had  commenced  an 
attack  on  the  rear  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  when  the 
cannon  opened  a very  brisk  fire  upon  the  breast-work.  The 
infantry  slowly  advanced,  and  poured  in  volleys  of  musketry 
and  rifle-balls  whenever  the  Indians  presented  themselves  above 
the  breast-work.  In  this  manner  the  attack  was  kept  up  with 
but  little  intermission  for  two  hours,  when  a part  of  the  mount- 
ed volunteers  and  some  of  the  friendly  Indians  crossed  the  riv- 
er in  canoes,  and  set  fire  to  some  buildings  in  the  rear  of  the 
hostile  Indians,  and  opened  a brisk  fire  upon  the  enemy’s  rear. 
At  this  time  General  Jackson  resolved  to  carry  the  place  by 
storm.  The  infantry  in  front  of  the  breast- work  had  been  in 
readiness  for  some  time,  and  were  impatient  for  the  order  to 
storm  the  works.  The  order  was  given,  and  received  by  the 
troops  with  acclamation,  and  “ the  history  of  warfare  furnish- 
es few  instances  of  a more  brilliant  attack.  The  regulars,  led 
on  by  their  intrepid  and  skillful  commander,  Colonel  Williams, 
and  by  the  gallant  Major  Montgomery,  soon  gained  possession 
of  the  works,  in  the  midst  of  a most  tremendous  fire  from  be- 
hind them ; and  the  militia  of  the  brave  and  venerable  Do- 
herty’s brigade  accompanied  them  in  the  charge,  with  a vivac- 
ity and  firmness  which  would  have  done  honor  to  regulars. 
The  enemy  were  completely  routed.  Five  hundred  and  fifty- 
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seven  were  left  dead  upon  the  peninsula,  and  a great  number 
were  killed  by  the  horsemen  in  their  attempt  to  cross  the  river. 
It  is  believed  that  not  more  than  twenty  have  escaped.”* 

“ The  fighting  continued  with  some  severity  for  five  hours ; 
but  we  continued  to  destroy  many  of  them,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  under  the  banks  of  the  river,  until  we  were  pre- 
vented by  night.  The  morning  following,  sixteen  men  were 
killed  who  had  been  concealed.  We  took  two  hundred  and 
fifty  prisoners,  all  women  and  children.  The  power  of  the 
Creeks  is  forever  broken.”f  Such  is  the  general’s  brief  ac- 
count of  the  terrible  battle  of  Tohopeka. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  twenty-five  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  five  wounded.  Among  the  slain  were  the  brave, 
accomplished,  and  lamented  Major  D.  P.  Montgomery,  and 
Lieutenants  Moulton  and  Somerville.  The  friendly  Indians 
under  Major  M‘Intosh,  the  Cowetan,  lost  twenty-nine  killed 
and  fifty-four  wounded.  J 

The  memories  of  Lieutenants  Moulton  and  Somerville  are 
perpetuated  in  the  flourishing  towns  of  Moulton  and  Somer- 
ville, in  the  counties  of  Lawrence  and  Morgan,  in  North  Ala- 
bama. That  of  the  lamented  Montgomery- is  perpetuated  in 
the  county  and  town  of  Montgomery,  southeast  of  the  Alabama 
River.  Major  Montgomery,  a native  of  Virginia,  had  been  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  an  accomplished  gentleman  in  Tennessee 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  when  he 
assumed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  entered  the  regular  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States.  In  this  capacity  he  was  the  idol, 
and  the  model  for  imitation  to  his  junior  officers  and  men. 
Attentive  to  the  wants  of  his  men,  to  their  health  and  comfort 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a father  and  friend.  Strictly  obedient 
to  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  and  punctilious  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  promises,  he  secured  the  most  implicit  obedience 
from  those  under  his  command.  In  his  person  tall  and  grace- 
ful ; in  his  manners,  polite,  reserved,  and  modest,  he  was  the 
favorite  of  all  who  knew  him.  Ardent,  brave,  and  patriotic,  he 
hastened  to  the  field  of  danger  in  defense  of  his  country ; and, 
scarcely  expecting  to  return  alive,  he  faltered  not,  observing, 
“If  I fall  in  battle,  I hope  I shall  die  gloriously.”§ 

* General  Jackson’s  official  Report,  Waldo’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  125.  Eaton,  p.  150, 
151,  and  154.  t General  Jackson’s  official  Report,  p.  126,  127. 

t General  Jackson’s  official  Report,  p.  127.  Also,  Martin’s  Louisiana,  p.  318,  319 

$ Claiborne’s  Notes  on  the  War  in  the  South,  p.  41. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Pearson,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  militia  from  North  Carolina,  scoured  the  banks  of  the  Ala- 
bama, and  captured  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  Indians,  in- 
cluding men,  women,  and  children.  Several  other  skirmishes 
with  parties  of  Indians  had  resulted  in  the  death  of  some,  and 
the  capture  of  many  others. 

These  victories  completely  prostrated  the  Creek  power. 
They  had  heretofore  been  a powerful  confederacy,  and  for 
more  than  thirty  years  had  been  inveterate  in  their  hatred  of 
the  white  settlers.  In  this  they  had  been  instigated  by  Span- 
ish emissaries  ever  since  the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence. 
During  this  time,  no  permanent  peace,  no  complete  security, 
no  sincere  friendship  could  be  obtained  for  the  white  popula- 
tion of  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  or  for  those  of  the  Mississippi 
T erritory. 

On  the  1st  of  April  General  Jackson  marched  to  Fort  Will- 
iams, where  he  remained  a few  days  to  refresh  his  troops  and 
to  recruit  their  horses.*  Convinced,  however,  of  the  necessity 
of  reducing  the  remainder  of  the  Creeks  to  peace,  or  of  exter- 
minating them,  he  again  prepared  to  take  up  the  line  of  march 
for  the  “ Hickory  Grounds,”  comprising  the  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  Rivers,  commonly  known  as 
the  Forks.  This  region  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Creeks, 
and  their  prophets  had  assured  them  it  was  sacred  against  the 
footsteps  of  the  white  man.  In  this  region,  extending  more  than 
thirty  miles  up  the  Tallapoosa,  there  were  a number  of  hostile 
towns,  whose  inhabitants  were  said  to  be  furious  with  despe- 
ration. To  animate  his  soldiers  to  further  toils  and  new  achieve- 
ments, the  general  issued  the  following  address:  “You  have 
entitled  yourselves  to  the  gratitude  of  your  country  and 
your  general.  The  expedition  from  which  you  have  just  re- 
turned has,  by  your  good  conduct,  been  rendered  prosperous 
beyond  any  example  in  the  history  of  our  warfare ; it  has  re- 
deemed the  character  of  your  state,  and  of  that  description  of 
troops  to  which  most  of  you  belong. 

“ The  fiends  of  the  Tallapoosa  will  no  longer  murder  our 
women  and  children,  or  disturb  the  quiet  of  our  borders.  Their 
midnight  flambeaux  will  no  more  illuminate  their  council-house, 
or  shine  upon  the  victims  of  their  infernal  orgies.  In  their 
places  a new  generation  will  arise,  who  will  know  their  duty 

* Waldo’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  130-134.  Eaton,  p.  150-152. 
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better.  The  weapons  of  warfare  will  be  exchanged  for  the 
utensils  of  husbandry,  and  the  wilderness,  which  now  withers 
in  sterility,  and  mourns  the  desolation  which  overspreads  it, 
will  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  become  the  nursery  of  the  arts. 
But,  before  this  happy  day  can  arrive,  other  chastisements  re- 
main to  be  inflicted.  It  is  indeed  lamentable  that  the  path  to 
peace  should  lead  through  blood,  and  over  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  ; but  it  is  a dispensation  of  Providence,  and  perhaps  a 
wise  one,  to  inflict  partial  evils,  that  ultimate  good  may  be 
produced.” 

With  rations  for  eight  days  packed  upon  the  backs  of  the 
soldiers,  the  army  set  out  for  the  hostile  towns  over  the  rugged 
country  which  forms  the  dividing  ridges  between  the  Coosa 
and  Tallapoosa.  In  less  than  ten  days,  the  whole  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tallapoosa,  for  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth, 
was  severely  scoured  and  ravaged  by  fire  and  sword.  But  the 
Indians  fled  in  every  direction  on  the  approach  of  the  victorious 
army ; the  towns  were  all  deserted,  with  their  fields,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  invader.  On  the  17th  of  April  the  army  arrived 
at  old  Fort  Talassee,  on  the  Coosa,  six  miles  above  its  mouth. 
This  is  the  site  of  the  old  French  Fort  Toulouse,  upon  an  isth- 
mus between  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  which  approach  within 
one  hundred  rods  of  each  other.  Here  the  last  chain  of  mili- 
tary posts  was  erected,  and,  in  honor  of  the  victorious  com- 
mander, it  was  called  “Fort  Jackson.” 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Georgia  troops,  under  Colonel  Milton, 
had  advanced  to  the  east  side  of  the  Tallapoosa  with  provis- 
ions and  supplies  ; and  having  formed  a junction  with  General 
Jackson’s  army,  advanced  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  Fort 
Jackson.  Many  of  the  Indian  auxiliaries  had  been  discharged 
at  Fort  Williams  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
others  were  also  discharged  at  Fort  Jackson,  as  the  war  was 
now  terminated. 

The  savages  were  humbled,  and  they  had  sued  for  peace 
and  mercy  from  their  conquerors.  From  the  day  that  the  gen- 
eral arrived  at  Fort  Jackson,  the  Creek  warriors  and  chiefs 
had  been  daily  arriving  from  every  quarter,  imploring  peace 
for  their  nation  and  for  their  families.  Among  the  distinguished 
chiefs  was  the  notorious  Weatherford,  chief  of  the  Alabamons, 
a principal  instigator  of  the  outbreak,  the  leader  in  the  cap- 
ture and  massacre  of  Fort  Mims,  and  an  active  commander 
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during  the  war.  Vanquished,  but  not  subdued,  the  proud  war- 
rior and  fearless  chief,  disdaining  to  be  led  a captive,  boldly 
advanced  through  the  American  camp  into  the  presence  of  his 
victorious  enemy,  surrounded  by  his  staff  officers,  and.  bearing 
in  his  hands  the  emblem  of  peace,  thus  addressed  General 
Jackson : 

“ I am  in  your  power ; do  with  me  as  you  please.  I am  a 
soldier.  I have  done  the  white  people  all  the  harm  I could  ; I 
have  fought  them,  and  fought  them  bravely.  If  I had  an  army, 
I would  yet  fight,  and  contend  to  the  last ; but  I have  none ; 
my  people  are  all  gone.  I can  do  no  more  than  weep  over  the 
misfortunes  of  my  nation.  Once  I could  animate  my  warriors 
to  battle ; but  I can  not  animate  the  dead.  My  warriors  can 
no  longer  hear  n^  voice : their  bones  are  at  Talladega,  Tal- 
lushatches,  Emuckfaw,  and  Tohopeka.  I have  not  surrendered 
myself  thoughtlessly.  While  there  were  chances  of  success, 
I never  left  my  post  nor  supplicated  peace  ; but  my  people  are 
gone,  and  I now  ask  it  for  my  nation  and  for  myself.  On  the 
miseries  and  misfortunes  brought  on  my  country,  I look  back 
with  deepest  sorrow,  and  wish  to  avert  still  greater  calamities. 
If  I had  been  left  to  contend  with  the  Georgia  army,  I would 
have  raised  my  corn  on  one  bank  of  the  river  and  fought  them 
on  the  other ; but  your  people  have  destroyed  my  nation.  You 
are  a brave  man  : I rely  on  your  generosity.  You  will  exact 
no  terms  of  a conquered  people  but  such  as  they  should  accede 
to : whatever  they  may  be,  it  would  be  madness  and  folly  to 
oppose.  If  they  are  opposed,  you  shall  find  me  among  the 
sternest  enforcers  of  obedience.  Those  who  would  still  hold 
out  can  be  influenced  only  by  a mean  spirit  of  revenge ; and 
to  this  they  must  not,  and  shall  not,  sacrifice  the  last  remnant 
of  their  country.  You  have  told  us  where  we  might  go  and 
be  safe.  This  is  a good  talk,  and  my  nation  ought  to  listen  to 
it : they  shall  listen  to  it.” 

In  the  mean  time,  arrangements  w^ere  in  progress  by  the 
Federal  government  for  holding  a regular  treaty  with  the 
Creeks  at  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  Tallapoosa  River.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object,  no  one  was  so  well 
calculated  to  impress  the  savages  with  the  power  and  justice 
of  the  United  States  as  the  “commander  of  the  Tennessee 
volunteers.”  Hence  General  Jackson,  in  conjunction  with 
Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins,  the  Creek  agent,  was  appointed 
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commissioner  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a permanent  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity  with  the  Creek  nation.  The  whole  country 
of  the  Creeks  having  been  overrun,  and  the  nation  entirely  sub- 
dued by  the  American  troops,  they  were  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conquerors,  both  as  to  territory  and  their  own 
personal  safety. 

On  the  9th  day  of  August  the  treaty  was  regularly  concluded 
and  signed  by  the  American  commissioners  and  the  chiefs  rep- 
resenting the  Creek  nation,  which  thereby  ceded  to  the  United 
States  all  the  Creek  territory  lying  east  of  the  Tombigby  and 
west  of  the  Coosa  Rivers. 

The  “treaty  of  Fort  Jackson”  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of 
the  great  soldier,  and  the  forbearance  of  a nation  outraged  by 
savage  cruelty,  yet  kind  and  indulgent  to  the  conquered. 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  sets  forth  that  the  Creeks  had 
commenced  an  unprovoked,  inhuman,  and  sanguinary  war 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  repell- 
ed, prosecuted,  and  determined  by  the  United  States  success- 
fully, and  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  national  justice  and 
honorable  warfare ; that  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
the  subsequent  conquest  of  the  whole  Creek  country,  number- 
less aggressions  had  been  committed  by  hostile  Creeks  against 
the  property,  safety,  and  lives  of  American  citizens,  and  against 
such  Creeks  as  were  friendly  to  the  United  States,  at  the  mouth 
of  Duck  River,  Fort  Mims,  and  elsewhere,  contrary  to  national 
faith  and  express  treaty  stipulations.  That  the  United  States, 
previous  to  the  perpetration  of  these  outrages,  had  endeavored 
to  secure  the  peace  and  future  harmony  of  their  people  re- 
spectively, by  a strict  conformity  to  former  articles  of  treaty, 
while  the  Creeks,  their  chiefs,  and  warriors,  had  been  induced, 
by  foreign  emissaries,  impostors,  and  agents,  to  commence  hos- 
tilities against  the  American  people. 

Wherefore,  the  United  States  claim,  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  a cession  of  the  Creek  territory  within 
certain  limits,  while  they  guarantee  to  the  Indians  the  integrity 
and  occupancy  of  the  residue,  provided  the  Creek  nation  ab- 
stains from  all  intercourse  with  English  or  Spanish  agents  not 
authorized  by  the  United  States  to  trade  with  them. 

The  United  States  also  claim  and  require  the  right  to  estab- 
lish trading-houses  and  military  posts,  and  to  navigate  all  the 
waters  of  the  Creek  territory,  and  to  open  and  use  such  roads 
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as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  The  United  States  demand  the 
immediate  surrender  of  all  prisoners  and  property  in  their 
possession,  and  also  the  capture  and  delivery  of  all  prophets 
and  instigators  of  the  war,  whether  natives  or  foreigners. 

And  whereas  the  Creek  nation  is  reduced  to  extreme  want, 
without  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  United  States,  out  of 
pure  benevolence  and  humanity,  agree  to  furnish  gratuitously 
to  the  Creek  nation  the  necessaries  of  life  until  their  crops 
shall  be  matured. 

Under  the  foregoing  provisions  and  considerations,  the  Unit- 
ed States  ratify  and  confirm  the  peace  with  the  Creek  nation, 
and  between  them  and  the  Cherokees,  Chickasas,  and  Choctas. 
Such  are  the  leading  provisions  and  stipulations  of  the  “ treaty 
of  Fort  Jackson.”* 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  Creek  war ; a war  of  extermina- 
tion commenced  by  them  against  the  American  settlements, 
instigated  and  sustained  by  British  revenge,  but  which  result- 
ed in  the  loss  of  nearly  four  thousand  of  their  people,  slain  in 
battle,  and  the  complete  devastation  of  their  country. 

British  Emissaries  in  Florida. — In  the  mean  time,  British 
officers  and  emissaries  had  been  actively  engaged  in  rousing 
the  Indians  of  Florida  to  renewed  hostilities.  This  province 
was  inhabited  by  portions  of  the  Creek  nation,  and  by  a nu- 
merous tribe  known  as  the  Seminoles,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Spanish  dominions.  These  were  to  be  armed  against  the  fron- 
tier population  of  the  United  States,  to  renew  the  scenes  at 
Fort  Mims.  For  this  purpose,  the  British  brig  Orpheus,  early 
in  August,  landed  several  British  officers,  with  a few  men,  and 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  at  Appalachy  Bay,  near  St.  Mark’s, 
in  East  Florida.  These  officers  in  advance  were  to  stir  up  the 
Creeks  and  Seminoles  ; to  imbody,  train,  and  drill  a large 
force  of  them,  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Mobile  Point,  and 
other  posts  and  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile  Bay.f 
The  avowed  object  was  to  restore  to  Spain  that  portion  of 
country  which  had  been  seized  and  occupied  by  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Perdido  River. 

These  agents  and  officers  at  St.  Mark’s  at  length  succeeded  in 
imbodying  a large  number  of  Indians,  who  were  drilled  in  the 
field  exercise,  and  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Soon 

* Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  320-322.  Drake,  book  iv.,  p.  44. 
t Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  323,  323. 
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afterward,  Colonel  Nichols  arrived  with  a British  squadron  at 
Pensacola,  where  he  established  his  headquarters,  and  from 
which  he  soon  issued  his  famous  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Louisiana.*  Copies  of  this  fulsome  and  presumptuous  docu- 
ment, dated  “ Headquarters,  Pensacola,”  were  distributed  in 
various  border  portions  of  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory. An  address,  drawn  up  in  a similar  strain,  was  to  the 
troops  and  “ allies”  of  Great  Britain ; and  to  the  savages  he 
promised  a bounty  of  ten  dollars  for  every  scalp,  as  a stimulus 
to  active  operations.! 

It  was  not  long  before  his  emissaries  returned  to  him  at  Pen- 
sacola, accompanied  by  several  hundred  Indian  allies  recruited 
from  Florida,  who  were  subsequently  engaged  with  the  British 
troops  in  their  abortive  attack  upon  “ Fort  Bowyer,”  on  Mobile 
Point. 

Early  in  the  autumn,  General  Jackson  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Seventh  Military  District  in  place  of 
General  Flournoy.  Proceeding  without  delay  to  the  seat  of 

* In  this  bombastic  document,  which  was  filled  with  ridiculous  promises,  he  an- 
nounced, in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  native  Louisianians,  that  on 
them  was  made  the  first  call  to  aid  in  liberating  their  native,  soil  from  a weak  and 
faithless  government.  The  same  call  was  made  equally  to  Spaniards,  Frenchmen, 
Italians,  and  Englishmen  in  Louisiana,  whether  sojourners  or  residents.  He  announced 
that  he  had  brought  a fine  train  of  artillery,  and  every  thing  requisite  for  heading  a 
large  organized  body  of  Indians  commanded  by  British  officers,  and  that  he  was  sup- 
ported by  a numerous  British  and  Spanish  fleet.  His  object,  he  asserted,  was  to  put 
an  end  to  the  usurpations  of  the  United  States,  and  restore  the  country  to  its  lawful 
owners. 

He  reminded  the  people  of  the  good  faith  and  disinterestedness  of  Britains  in  Eu- 
rope, which  was  an  ample  warrant  for  confidence  in  America.  He  would  guarantee  to 
them  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  property,  their  laws,  their  religion,  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  free  from  taxes  imposed  to  support  an  unnatural  war.  The 
Indians,  he  said,  had  pledged  themselves  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  injure  none  but 
the  enemies  of  their  Spanish  and  British  fathers.  The  flag  of  Spain,  France,  or  England 
upon  any  house  would  be  a sure  protection  to  the  inmates. 

Above  all,  he  had  the  assurance  to  address  himself  to  the  Kentuckians.  He  said 
they  had  too  long  borne  with  grievous  impositions  from  the  general  government,  and 
the  whole  brunt  of  the  war  had  been  thrown  upon  them.  He  informed  them  they 
might  observe  the  strictest  neutrality,  or  they  might  now  revenge  their  wrongs  under 
the  standard  of  their  forefathers ; the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  would  be 
granted  to  them,  and  they  might  open  a lucrative  trade  with  his  majesty’s  forces  in  the 
supply  of  provisions. 

He  reminded  them  of  the  atrocious  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  declaring  war 
against  Great  Britain  at  the  time  when  she  was  spending  all  her  energies,  her  blood, 
and  her  treasure  in  defense  of  liberty  in  Europe,  which,  by  her  anus,  had  at  length 
been  disinthralled  in  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  banishment  of  Napoleon 
to  Elba. 

All  his  promises  were  guarantied  upon  the  “ sound  honor  of  a British  officer  l" 

t Williams’s  Florida,  p.  200. 
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war,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  immediately  took  active 
measures  to  protect  the  coast  of  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi 
Territory  from  British  invasion.  At  his  summons  the  Tennes- 
see volunteers  again  rallied  under  his  standard  for  the  defense 
of  the  country  from  foreign  invasion,  as  they  had  already  done 
for  the  humiliation  of  savage  power. 

The  fort  which  had  been  commenced  by  General  Wilkin- 
son at  Mobile  Point  was  the  only  defense  against  the  entrance 
of  the  enemy’s  vessels  into  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  and  General 
Flournoy  had  considered  the  post  too  much  exposed  to  admit 
of  successful  defense  in  case  of  a vigorous  attack.  As  such,  it 
had  been  partially  abandoned  to  its  fate ; but  General  Jackson 
immediately  ordered  its  reoccupation  by  a suitable  garrison, 
and  proceeded  to  augment  and  strengthen  the  defenses,  so  as  to 
close  the  pass  against  the  entrance  of  the  enemy’s  vessels. 
This  post,  known  as  Fort  Bowyer,  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Lawrence,  with  a garrison  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon;  and  with  such  suc- 
cess was  the  defense  conducted,  that  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber it  successfully  repulsed  a combined  attack  by  Colonel 
Nichols  and  Captain  Woodbine  with  six  hundred  Indians  on 
land,  and  the  fleet  of  Sir  W.  H.  Percy,  consisting  of  four  ves- 
sels and  ninety-two  pieces  of  cannon.*  In  the  assault  the 
enemy  lost  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  killed,  about  seventy 
wounded,  with  the  destruction  of  one  vessel  of  war.f 

The  British  troops  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  Bowyer  having  retired  to  the  port  of  Pensacola,  General 
Jackson  resolved  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  neutral  port, 
and  to  enforce  an  observance  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  and,  if  necessary,  to  take  military  posses- 
sion of  the  port  and  fortresses. 

Having  concentrated  a strong  force  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
line  of  demarkation,  he  advanced  toward  Pensacola,  and  on 
the  6th  of  November  encamped  before  the  place  with  nearly 
four  thousand  men,  including  Indian  auxiliaries.  The  same 
evening  he  dispatched  a flag  by  his  aid,  Major  Piere,  with  a 
communication  to  the  Spanish  governor ; but  as  he  advanced, 
the  fort  opened  her  fire,  and  compelled  him  to  return.  The 
tenor  of  the  communication  was  to  inform  the  Spanish  gov- 

* See  Eaton’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  214,  215. 

+ Martin’s  Louisiana,  voi.  ii.,  p.  330.  Also,  Eaton’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  214-217. 
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ernor  that  the  army  of  the  United  States  did  not  approach 
with  any  hostile  designs  against  Spain,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
dislodging  the  British  army  from  a position  from  which  they 
were  carrying  on  war  against  the  territories  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  requiring  the  Spanish  governor  to  admit, 
from  the  army  of  the  United  States,  a sufficient  number  of 
troops  to  garrison  the  Forts  St.  Michael,  Barancas,  and  St. 
Rose,  until  the  Spanish  authorities  could  supply  a force  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  government  of  Pensacola  to  support  the 
neutrality  of  his  Catholic  majesty’s  territory.  Having  recon- 
noitered  the  forts  at  Pensacola,  he  ascertained  distinctly  that 
they  were  occupied  by  British  troops.  The  Spanish  flag  at 
that  time  was  displayed,  but  on  the  day  previous  both  the 
Spanish  and  British  flags  had  been  hoisted.* 

No  satisfactory  assurances  having  been  given  by  the  Span- 
ish governor,  the  army  was  put  in  motion  to  take  the  town  and 
forts  by  storm  on  the  seventh.  Three  thousand  men,  in  three 
different  columns,  with  artillery,  were  marched  along  the  beach, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  fire  of  Fort  St.  Michael.  When  approach- 
ing the  town,  the  advance  of  the  artillery  being  retarded  by 
the  deep  sand,  the  middle  column  was  ordered  to  charge  with 
the  bayonet.  This  column  advanced  briskly;  and  as  it  enter- 
ed the  principal  street,  a Spanish  battery  of  two  guns  opened 
its  fire  upon  them;  but  it  was  immediately  carried  by  the 
Americans  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  when  the  town  was 
surrendered,  and  the  British  troops,  with  their  Indian  allies, 
retired  from  Fort  Barancas  to  their  shipping,  having  first  laid 
a train  by  which  the  fort  was  blown  up  soon  after  it  was  evac- 
uated. 

The  American  army  retired  to  Mobile,  from  which  General 
Jackson  proceeded  westward  to  superintend  the  defenses  of 
the  Louisiana  coast,  and  especially  the  passes  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  which  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the  enemy. 
A few  weeks  afterward  the  troops  were  concentrated  near 
Baton  Rouge,  preparatory  to  their  advance  to  New  Orleans, 
which  was  then  threatened  by  a formidable  British  fleet  and 
army.f 

[A  .D.  1815.]  Meantime, the  war  with  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  with  the  savages,  having  been  conducted  to  a successful 
termination,  the  people  of  Mississippi,  secure  alike  from  savage 

* Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  331.  t See  chap.  xv.  of  this  book. 
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and  British  barbarity,  through  the  extraordinary  courage  and 
energy  of  General  Jackson,  made  no  delay  in  publicly  bearing 
testimony  to  his  merits  as  a military  commander.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  territory,  through  the  General  Assembly,  in  March, 
with  great  unanimity,  awarded  to  him  a splendid  sword,  em- 
bellished with  suitable  devices,  as  a token  of  their  gratitude  and 
affectionate  regard  for  his  extraordinary  services  during  the 
war.  This  testimonial  of  an  admiring  people,  accompanied 
with  the  cordial  congratulations  of  Governor  Holmes,  was  dis- 
patched to  Governor  Blount,  of  Tennessee,  by  whom,  on  the 
25th  of  May,  it  was  formally  presented  to  the  general  at  a pub- 
lic meeting  in  Nashville,  amid  the  felicitations  of  his  friends  and 
companions  in  arms. 

Extension  of  the  white  Population  into  the  Indian  Country. — 
Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Tennessee,  and  other  states  contigu- 
ous to  the  Indian  nations,  relieved  from  apprehension  of  sav- 
age hostility,  began  to  advance  into  the  Indian  country.  The 
treaty  of  Fort  Jackson  had  extinguished  the  claim  of  the  Creek 
nation  to  all  the  country  south  of  Tennessee  River,  from  the 
Black  Warrior  eastward  to  the  Coosa,  and  beyond  Fort  Jack- 
son  on  the  Tallapoosa  ; and  the  tribes  of  that  nation  had  be- 
gun to  retire  within  their  new  boundary ; but  the  country 
south  and  west  of  the  county  of  Madison  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Chickasa  nation,  as  far  south  and  west  as  the  Chocta 
boundary;  yet,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  the  white 
population  was  gradually  advancing  and  forming  settlements 
west  of  Madison  county  and  south  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
within  the  Chickasa  territory. 

At  the  same  time,  population  was  crowding  into  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  eastward  and  westward 
from  Madison  county,  into  that  portion  of  the  Chickasa  and 
Cherokee  country  which  has  since  been  organized  into  the 
counties  of  Jackson,  Limestone,  and  Lauderdale,  in  North  Al- 
abama. While  these  regions  were  receiving  a rapid  increase 
of  immigrant  population,  the  country  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  southern  limit  of  Madison  county  was  likewise  receiving 
its  advanced  pioneer  settlements  in  all  that  portion  of  the 
Tennessee  Yalley  now  comprised  in  the  counties  of  Frank- 
lin, Lawrence,  and  Morgan,  of  North  Alabama.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year  1816,  all  this  portion  of  country  north  and 
south  of  the  Tennessee  River  was  fairly  in  the  exclusive  occu- 
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pation  of  the  white  population.  Nor  was  this  the  limit  of  em- 
igration ; hundreds  were  advancing  down  the  Tombigby  to 
the  settlements  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  river,  near  Wash- 
ington county  ; others  advanced  westward  upon  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Tombigby,  coveting  the  fertile  and  virgin  lands 
still  in  the  occupancy  of  the  ChickasHs.  The  advanced  pio- 
neers from  Tennessee,  who  had  explored  the  country  upon 
the  sources  of  the  Tombigby  and  Black  Warrior,  “considered 
it  the  ‘ land  of  promise,’  and  they  impatiently  awaited  the  com- 
pletion of  the  surveys  by  the  United  States,  when  they  were 
ready  to  cover  it  with  their  tens  of  thousands.”* 

It  was  early  in  the  summer  of  1815  that  the  first  white  emi- 
grants advanced  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Buttahatchy  and 
the  eastern  sources  of  the  Tombigby.  The  same  summer  a 
settlement  was  made  on  the  main  stream  of  Tombigby,  near 
the  site  of  Cotton-gin  Port.  By  the  first  of  June,  such  was 
the  number  who  had  arrived  in  this  quarter  and  lower  down 
the  Tombigby,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbus,  that  it  was 
deemed  expedient,  “ for  the  preservation  of  good  order,  and  to 
prevent  the  laws  of  the  territory  from  being  infracted  with  im- 
punity,” to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  over  them, 
when  Governor  Holmes,  by  his  proclamation,  dated  June  9th, 
1815,  “in  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  as  Governor  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  erected  all  the  country  to  which  the 
Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  upon  the  Tombigby  and 
Black  Warrior  Rivers  into  the  ‘county  of  Monroe.’”  The 
laws  of  Congress  and  those  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  were 
declared  in  full  force  over  the  same.f 

The  same  year,  Madison  county,  north  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  was  the  most  populous  county  in  the  territory,  it  hav- 
ing given  at  the  June  election,  for  delegate  to  Congress,  fif- 
teen hundred  and  seventy  votes.  At  the  same  election,  the 
whole  number  of  votes  polled  in  the  three  counties  of  Adams, 
Jefferson,  and  Claiborne  yielded  an  aggregate  of  only  fourteen 
hundred  and  twenty. J 

Near  the  close  of  this  year,  a writer  in  the  Washington 
Republican  observes,  that  “Madison  county,  which  is  less 
than  thirteen  miles  square,  has  within  six  years  obtained  a 
population  of  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  many  of 

* Washington  (Miss.)  Republican,  Dec.  13,  1815. 

t Idem,  July  5.  t Idem,  J une  14. 
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whom  are  wealthy  planters  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.” 
The  same  year,  this  county  sent  three  representatives  to  the 
General  Assembly.  These  were  Gabriel  Moore,  William  Win- 
ston, and  Hugh  M‘Vey.  Washington  District,  on  the  Mobile 
and  Lower  Tombigby,  sent  only  two  representatives.  Such 
was  the  relative  population  of  these  remote  points  in  the  ter- 
ritory at  the  close  of  the  year  1815.* 

Origin  of  the  Seminole  War. — But  the  advance  of  the  whites 
was  premature.  The  Indian  tribes  had  not  yet  abandoned  the 
country.  The  boundary  line  stipulated  in  the  “ Treaty  of  Fort 
Jackson”  had  not  been  established  ; and  the  Indians,  reluctant  to 
yield  up  so  large  a portion  of  their  territory,  under  the  prompt- 
ings of  British  emissaries  from  Florida,  refused  to  abandon  the 
country,  or  to  permit  the  line  to  be  established.  Influenced  by 
these  emissaries  and  agents,  they  denied  the  obligation  of  the 
treaty,  because  its  terms  were  dictated  by  the  victorious  gen- 
eral, and  was  disapproved  by  a fraction  of  the  Creek  nation. 
They  asserted  their  unimpaired  title  to  the  country,  and  forbade 
the  advance  of  the  white  population.  “ The  Big  Warrior  de- 
clared he  was  deceived  in  the  extent  of  country  to  be  ceded 
by  the  treaty ; and  that  the  restriction  of  the  Creek  nation  to 
the  limits  of  the  treaty  line  would  lead  to  the  inevitable  de- 
struction of  his  nation,  as  it  would  leave  their  country  too  lim- 
ited for  a subsistence  by  hunting,  and  that  they  might  as  well 
die  by  the  sword  as  by  famine.” 

Before  the  16th  of  October,  the  Creek  Indians  had  com- 
menced hostilities  upon  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  and  had  broken 
up  all  the  military  cantonments  on  the  line  from  Fort  Jackson 
eastward  to  Fort  Mitchell,  on  the  Chattahoochy.f  The  pio- 
neer settlers  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  exposed  situa- 
tions, and  seek  safety  in  the  older  settlements. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  the  president  issued  his  proclama- 
tion forewarning  all  persons  against  entering  upon  the  lands  of 
the  United  States  and  making  settlements  thereon,  when  such 
lands  had  not  been  surveyed  and  thrown  open  to  them  ; he  also 
commanded  the  marshal  in  any  state  or  territory  where  such 
trespass  shall  have  taken  place,  to  remove,  if  necessary,  by 
military  force,  all  persons  unlawfully  remaining  upon  any  such 
lands  after  the  10th  of  March,  1816.  J Meantime,  the  Federal 

* Washington  Republican,  November  6th,  1815.  f Idem,  November  11th. 

t Idem,  January  17th,  1816,  and  subsequent  numbers. 
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government  omitted  no  effort  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of 
the  contested  boundary  ; but  the  intrigues  of  British  and  Span- 
ish emissaries  defeated  the  humane  policy  of  the  government, 
and  ultimately  involved  the  hostile  portion  of  the  Creek  nation 
and  the  Seminoles  in  another  war  of  extermination. 

[A.D.  1816.]  Until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1816,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory  continued  to  include  the  immense  regions 
extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Chattahoochy  River. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  extensive  country  was  as  yet  in  the 
virtual  occupancy  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  white  population 
being  still  contained  in  three  separate  and  remote  districts. 
The  first  of  these  was  that  on  the  Mississippi,  lying  south  of 
latitude  33°,  and  extending  eastward  to  Pearl  River.  The 
second  was  comprised  in  the  counties  on  the  Tombigby  and 
Mobile  Rivers ; the  third  was  the  isolated  county  of  Madison, 
distant  nearly  four  hundred  miles  from  Natchez,  and  separated 
by  two  tribes  of  Indians.  Between  the  settlements  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  those  on  the  Tombigby,  an  unsubdued  wilderness 
of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  intervened,  with  a few  scattering 
settlements  on  the  route  of  communication.  Between  these 
districts  there  was  no  natural  or  commercial'  connection ; no 
community  of  interests  or  pursuits  ; and  between  the  first  and 
the  second,  the  sterile  character  of  the  lands  interposed  an  in- 
superable barrier  to  a continuous  population ; the  Indian  na- 
tions intervening  between  the  first  and  the  third  precluded  an 
intimate  and  safe  intercourse.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  each 
of  these  sections  were  strangers  to  those  of  the  others  ; but, 
being  all  within  the  limits  prescribed  for  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, they  were  included  in  one  territorial  government  for  tem- 
porary convenience. 

The  great  distance  of  Madison  county  and  the  Tombigby 
settlements  from  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government  gave 
rise  to  much  dissatisfaction,  and  the  plan  of  dividing  the  ter- 
ritory into  two  portions,  with  two  separate  governments,  was 
warmly  discussed  during  the  year  1815.  One  of  the  first  and 
most  plausible  plans  devised  by  politicians  was  the  annexation 
of  the  counties  west  of  Pearl  River,  and  south  of  latitude  33°, 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  giving  that  state  a uniform  shape, 
and  embracing  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Another 
government,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tombigby  north- 
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ward  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Tennessee,  was  desired, 
having  its  seat  on  the  Tennessee  River.* 

Meantime,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  a memorial 
from  the  General  Assembly,  as  well  as  one  from  the  people 
upon  the  Tombigby  and  Alabama,  had  been  laid  before  Con- 
gress, representing  the  inconveniences  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  praying  the  division  of  the  territory  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  separate  governments.  The  county  of  Monroe, 
east  of  the  Tombigby,  had  been  organized,  and  formed  a con- 
necting link  between  the  eastern  settlements  on  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Tombigby,  and  those  further  north,  contiguous  to  Mad- 
ison county. 

Indian  Treaties  in  1816. — The  advanced  population  in  all 
the  new  settlements,  and  especially  those  upon  the  head  waters 
of  the  Tombigby  and  Black  Warrior,  was  encroaching  upon 
the  contiguous  territories  of  the  Chocta,  Chickasit,  and  Cherokee 
nations,  which  were  in  friendly  alliance  with  the  United  States. 
To  facilitate  the  advance'  of  these  settlements  chiefly  north  and 
east  of  the  Creek  nation,  the  Federal  government  took  imme- 
diate measures  to  obtain  a formal  relinquishment  of  the  claims 
of  the  three  coterminous  nations.  For  this  purpose,  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  who, 
during  the  autumn  of  the  year,  concluded  three  several  treaties 
for  the  cession  of  all  the  territory  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
Coosa,  westward  to  the  Tombigby  at  Cotton-gin  Port,  and  to 
a line  running  thence  direct  to  the  mouth  of  Caney  Creek,  on 
the  Tennessee  River.  These  were  the  last  treaties  for  the  re- 
linquishment of  Indian  lands  within  the  Mississippi  Territory 
previous  to  its  division  into  two  separate  territorial  govern- 
ments. 

Immediately  after  these  treaties,  the  white  population  pressed 
forward  with  great  rapidity  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  into 
the  fertile  and  beautiful  plains  comprised  within  the  limits  de- 
fined by  the  late  treaties.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1816, 
the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  had  in- 
creased to  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  persons,  including 
slaves.  Of  these,  about  forty-six  thousand  were  distributed  in 
the  counties  situated  west  of  Pearl  River ; the  remainder  were 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  upon  the  Tombigby  and  Mobile 
Rivers. 

* Washington  Republican,  December  6th,  1815. 
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[A.D.  1817.]  The  Territory  divided. — On  the  21st  of  Jan- 
uary Congress  adopted  the  views  contained  in  the  memorial 
from  the  General  Assembly,  and  assented  to  the  formation  of 
a state  Constitution.  The  subject  having  been  duly  considered, 
on  the  first  of  March  following  a bill  was  passed  authorizing 
the  people  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Territory 
to  form  a state  government,  preparatory  to  its  admission  into 
the  Union  as  an  independent  state.*  The  eastern  limit  of  this 
portion  was  “ a line  to  be  drawn  direct  from  the  mouth  of  Bear 
Creek,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  to  the  northwestern  corner  of 
Washington  county,  on  the  Tombigby,  thence  due  south  with 
the  western  limit  of  said  county  to  the  sea.” 

State  of  Mississippi  admitted  into  the  Union. — Agreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  the  General  Assembly 
proceeded  to  provide  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a conven- 
tion which  was  to  assemble  on  the  first  Monday  in  July.  The 
convention  was  to  consist  of  forty-four  members,  representing 
fourteen  counties,  and  to  be  convened  and  held  in  the  town  of 
Washington.  After  a session  of  more  than  five  weeks,  the 
Constitution  was  finally  adopted  on  the  15th  of  August,  1817, 
and  on  the  10th  of  December  following  i-t  was  approved  by 
Congress,  when  the  “ State  of  Mississippi”  was  admitted  into 
the  Federal  Union. f 

At  this  time  the  whole  white  population  of  the  new  state  was 
restricted  to  fourteen  large  counties,  sparsely  inhabited,  and  sit- 
uated chiefly  in  its  southern  extremity,  immediately  north  of 
the  old  Spanish  line  of  demarkation,  and  south  of  the  old  Chocta 
line,  established  by  the  treaty  of  Mount  Dexter  in  1805. 

* See  Land  Laws  of  United  States,  compilation  of  1827,  p.  705.  Also,  Land  Laws, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  176. 

t The  members  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  first  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  were  as  follows  : 

David  Holmes,  president,  and  delegate  from  Adams  county. 

Adams  county : Josiah  Simpson,  James  C.  Wilkins,  John  Taylor,  Christopher  Ran- 
kin, Edward  Turner,  Joseph  Sessions.  John  Steele. — Jefferson  county : Cowles  Mead, 
Hezekiali  J.  Balch,  Joseph  E.  Davis,  George  W.  King. — Marion  county : John  Ford, 
Doogal  M'Laughlin. — Hancock  county : Noel  Jourdan,  Amos  Burnett. — Wayne  county  : 
James  Patton,  Clinch  Gray. — Green  county  : Laughlin  M‘Kay,  John  M‘Rea. — Jackson 
county:  John  M'Leod,  Thomas  Bilbo. — Lawrence  county:  Harmon  Runnels. — Clai- 
borne county:  Walter  Leake,  Thomas  Barnes,  Daniel  Burnett,  Joshua  G.  Clark. — 
Warren  county : Henry  D.  Downs,  Andrew  Glass.. — Franklin  county  : James  Knox. — 
Wilkinson  county  : George  Poindexter,  Daniel  Williams,  Abram  M.  Scott,  John  Joor, 
Gerard  C.  Brandon,  Joseph  Johnson. — Amite,  county : Heniy  Hanna,  Thomas  Batche- 
lor, John  Burton,  Thomas  Torrence,  Angus  Wilkinson,  William  Lattimore. — Pike  court- 
ty  : David  Dickson,  William  J.  Minton,  James  Y.  M'Nabb.  Louis  Winston,  secretary. 
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The  county  of  Monroe,  then  lying  chiefly  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Tombigby  River,  was  not  represented  in  the  convention 
of  Mississippi,  but  remained  attached  to  the  State  of  Alabama 
until  the  winter  of  1820,  when  the  boundary  line,  established 
by  actual  survey,  assigned  it  to  Mississippi. 

The  first  session  of  the  “ First  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi”  convened  in  the  town  of  Washington  on  the  first 
Monday  in  October,  1817.*  The  session  continued,  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  state  government,  until  February  following. 
During  this  time  many  of  the  territorial  laws  were  remodeled  ; 
inferior  and  superior  courts  were  established  and  organized  ; 
a general  militia  law,  and  a law  establishing  a regular  system 
of  state  revenue,  were  enacted. f The  first  senators  to  Con- 
gress were  Walter  Leake  and  Thomas  H.  Williams  ; and  the 
first  representative  elected  by  the  people  was  George  Poindex- 
ter, of  Wilkinson  county,  who  succeeded  William  Lattimore, 
the  last  territorial  delegate.  Such  was  the  first  organization 
of  state  government  in  Mississippi. 

[A.D.  1820.]  The  new  state  continued  to  receive  annual 
accessions  to  its  population  by  emigrants  from  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  the  western  states  upon  the  Ohio  ; and  in  1820, 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  seventy- 
five  thousand  four  hundred,  of  whom  thirty-three  thousand 
were  slaves.  The  inhabited  portion  had  been  subdivided  into 
seventeen  counties,];  lying  south  of  the  Chocta  boundary,  es- 
tablished at  Mount  Dexter. 

Yet  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  country  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  the  state  were  in  the  possession  of  the  native 
tribes.  The  Choctas  claimed  the  largest  portion,  extending 
northward  from  the  limit  of  the  white  settlements,  while  the 
Chickasas  occupied  all  the  territory  on  the  north  beyond  them. 
The  claims  of  both  nations  extended  from  the  Tombigby  to  the 
Mississippi. 

To  facilitate  the  extension  of  the  white  settlements  into  valu- 
able and  fertile  lands  lying  north  of  the  Chocta  boundary,  the 
Federal  government  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Chocta 
nation  for  the  purchase  of  another  large  district  of  country. 

* The  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  organized  with  Thomas  Barnes  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  ; D.  Stewart,  lieutenant-governor,  and  president  of  the 
Senate  ; David  Holmes,  governor. 

t See  Acts  of  “First  Session  of  First  General  Assembly,’’  1817,  1818. 

t Darby’s  Gazetteer,  article  “ Mississippi.” 
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Major-general  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  and  Major-general  Thom- 
as Hinds,  of  Mississippi,  were  appointed  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  treat  upon  the  subject.  The  chiefs, 
head  men,  and  warriors  of  the  Chocta  nation  were  assembled 
at  Doak’s  Stand,  near  the  eastern  limit  of  the  present  county 
of  Madison,  and  on  the  20th  of  October  a treaty  was.  signed 
for  the  relinquishment  of  nearly  five  and  a half  millions  of 
acres.  This  cession  comprised  all  the  lands,  except  a few  res- 
ervations, which  lie  west  of  a line  drawn  northwardly  from  a 
point  on  the  former  Chocta  boundary,  near  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  present  county  of  Simpson,  “ to  the  source  of  Black 
Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Yazoo  ; thence  along  said  creek  west- 
ward to  its  mouth ; thence  by  a direct  line  to  the  Mississippi, 
one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River.” 

The  Legislature  at  the  next  session  erected  the  ceded  terri- 
tory, for  temporary  government,  into  the  “ county  of  Hinds,” 
in  honor  of  the  commissioner  from  Mississippi.  During  the 
same  session  a joint  resolution  was  adopted,  tendering  “the 
thanks  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  state  to  Major-gen- 
eral Andrew  Jackson,  and  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen. 
Major-general  Thomas  Hinds,  ‘ commissioners  plenipotentiary 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  treat  with  the  Chocta  tribe 
of  Indians,’  for  their  patriotic  and  indefatigable  exertions  in 
effecting  a treaty  with  said  Indians,  whereby  their  claim  has 
been  extinguished  to  a large  portion  of  land  within  this  state, 
and  whereby  a fund  has  been  provided  for  public  exigencies, 
our  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  rendered  more  contiguous, 
and  the  state  we  represent  more  powerful  in  its  resources  and 
more  respectable  as  a member  of  the  confederacy.”* 

The  territory  acquired  by  this  treaty  for  many  years  sub- 
sequently was  known  and  designated  as  the  “ New  Purchase  ;” 
and  hundreds  from  the  old  counties,  lured  by  the  prospect  of 
securing  large  bodies  of  fine  lands  at  cheap  rates,  began  to 
prepare  for  settling  the  country.  Subsequently  this  purchase 
was  erected  into  the  counties  of  Hinds,  Simpson,  Copiah,  Ran- 
kin, Madison,  Bolivar,  Yazoo,  Washington,  and  Holmes. 

Heretofore  the  General  Assembly  had  convened  at  Natchez 
or  Washington,  near  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the  state, 
and  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  newly-erected 
county  of  Monroe,  east  of  the  Tombigby.  It  had  been  deter- 

* Acts  of  1821,  p.  113,  114. 
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mined  to  establish  the  future  seat  of  the  state  government  at 
some  point  nearly  central  to  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
state.  Hence,  at  the  autumnal  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, on  the  28th  of  November,  a bill  was  passed,  authorizing 
“ Thomas  Hinds  and  William  Lattimore,  the  commissioners 
heretofore  appointed,  and  Peter  A.  Vandorn,  to  locate  the  fu- 
ture capital  of  the  state”  upon  certain  lands  near  the  Pearl 
River,  within  the  “New  Purchase,”  and  to  prepare  suitable 
buildings  for  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
same  act  declares  that  the  future  capital  “ shall  be  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Jackson , in  honor  of  Major-general  An- 
drew Jackson.”*  Thus  was  the  name  of  the  early  patron  and 
defender  of  Mississippi  perpetuated  to  posterity  as  identified 
with  her  future  progress  as  an  independent  state.f 

* “ Acts  of  the  General  Assembly”  of  winter  session,  1820,  p.  137. 

t General  Jackson  died  at  the  Hermitage,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  in  Tennessee, 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1845,  mourned  by  the  whole  nation,  and  honored  by  the  civilized 
world.  The  following  general  order  contains  the  national  notice  of  his  death : 
“general  order. 

“ Washington , June  16,  1845. 

“The  President  of  the  United  States,  with  heartfelt  sorrow,  announces  to  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  the  marine  corps,  the  death  of  Andrew  Jackson.  On  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  the  eighth  day  of  June,  about  six  o’clock,  he  resigned  his  spirit  to  his  heavenly 
Father.  The  nation,  while  it  learns  with  grief  the  death  of  its  most  illustrious  citizen, 
finds  solace  in  contemplating  his  venerable  character  and  services.  The  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  beheld  in  him  the  bravest,  and  wisest,  and  most  fortunate  of  its  defenders. 
The  country  raised  him  to  the  highest  trusts  in  military  and  in  civil  life,  with  a confi- 
dence that  never  abated,  and  an  affection  that  followed  him  in  undimiuished  vigor  to 
retirement,  watched  over  his  latest  hours,  and  pays  its  tribute  at  his  grave.  Wherever 
his  lot  was  cast,  he  appeared  among  those  around  him,  first  in  natural  endowments  and 
resources,  not  less  than  first  in  authority  and  station.  The  power  of  his  mind  impress- 
ed itself  on  the  policy  of  his  country,  and  still  lives,  and  will  live  forever,  in  the  mem- 
ory of  its  people.  Child  of  a forest  region,  and  a settler  of  the  wilderness,  his  was  a 
genius  which,  as  it  came  to  the  guidance  of  affairs,  instinctively  attached  itself  to  gen- 
eral principles,  and,  inspired  by  the  truth  which  his  own  heart  revealed  to  him  in  sin- 
gleness and  simplicity,  he  found  always  a response  in  the  breasts  of  his  countrymen. 
Crowned  with  glory  in  war,  in  his  whole  career  as  a statesman  he  showed  himself  the 
friend  and  lover  of  peace.  With  an  American  heart,  whose  throbs  were  all  for  Repub- 
lican freedom  and  his  native  land,  he  yet  longed  to  promote  the  widest  intercourse  and 
the  most  intimate  commerce  between  the  many  nations  of  mankind.  He  was  the  serv. 
ant  of  humanity.  Of  a vehement  will,  he  was  patient  in  council,  deliberating  long, 
hearing  all  things,  yet,  in  the  moment  of  action,  deciding  with  rapidity.  Of  a noble 
nature,  and  incapable  of  disguise,  his  thoughts  lay  open  to  all  around  him,  and  won 
their  confidence  by  his  ingenuous  frankness.  His  judgment  was  of  that  solidity  that 
he  ever  tempered  vigor  with  prudence.  The  flushings  of  anger  could  never  cloud  his 
faculties,  but  rather  kindled  and  lighted  them  up,  quickening  their  energy  without  dis- 
turbing their  balance.  In  war,  his  eye  at  a glance  discerned  his  plans  with  unerring 
sagacity;  in  peace,  he  proposed  measures  with  instinctive  wisdom,  of  which  the  in- 
spirations were  prophecy.  In  discipline  stem,  in  a just  resolution  inflexible,  he  was 
full  of  the  gentlest  affections,  ever  ready  to  solace  the  distressed  and  to  relieve  the  needy ; 
faithful  to  his  friends,  fervid  for  his  country.  Indifferent  to  other  rewards,  he  aspired 
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Meantime,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  February 
9th,  1821,  the  county  of  Monroe  had  been  recognized  as  within 
the  limits  of  the  state ; and  the  state  authority  was  extended 
over  it  by  an  act  entitled  “ An  act  to  form  a county  east  of  the 
Tombigby  River,  and  for  other  purposes.”*  Since  that  time, 
Monroe  county  has  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Yet  the  county  of  Monroe  was  separated  from  the  counties 
near  the  Mississippi  by  the  territory  of  the  Chocta  nation, 
which  had  been  reduced  in  width  at  this  point,  by  the  “ new 
purchase,”  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Jack- 
son.  To  connect  these  remote  settlements,  a public  road  was 
opened  from  the  old  “Nashville  Trace,”  in  a northeast  direc- 
tion, through  the  Chocta  nation,  until  it  intersected  the  military 
road  leading  from  Florence,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  to  the 
city  of  Orleans.  This  road  passed  through  the  new  purchase, 
by  way  of  the  old  Chocta  agency  and  Raymond,  to  the  town 
of  Columbus,  thus  connecting  the  settlements  on  the  Tombigby 
with  those  near  the  Mississippi.  For  several  years  this  road 
was  known  as  the  “ Robinson  Road,”  after  its  projector,  Ray- 
mond Robinson,  who  erected  the  first  house,  and  gave  name 
to  the  present  town  of  Raymond. 

Population  began  to  crowd  rapidly  into  the  “ New  Purchase,” 

throughout  life  to  an  honorable  fame,  and  so  loved  his  fellow-men,  that  he  longed  to 
dwell  in  their  affectionate  remembrance.  Heaven  gave  him  length  of  days,  and  he 
filled  them  with  deeds  of  greatness.  He  was  always  happy : happy  in  his  youth,  which 
shared  the  achievement  of  our  national  independence  ; happy  in  his  after  years,  which 
beheld  the  Valley  of  the  West  cover  itself  with  the  glory  of  free  and  ever-increasing 
states  ; happy  in  his  age,  which  saw  the  people  multiplied  from  two  to  twenty  millions, 
and  freedom  and  union  make  their  pathway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ; thrice 
happy  in  death,  for,  while  he  believed  the  liberties  of  his  country  imperishable,  and 
was  cheered  by  visions  of  its  constant  advancement,  he  departed  from  tills  life  in  full 
hope  of  a blessed  immortality,  through  the  merits  and  atonement  of  his  Redeemer. 

“ Officers  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  marine  corps  will  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm 
and  on  their  swords,  and  the  colors  of  the  several  regiments  will  be  put  in  mourning 
for  the  period  of  six  mouths.  At  the  naval  stations,  and  on  public  vessels  in  commis- 
sion, the  flags  will  be  wom  at  half-mast  for  one  week  ; and  on  the  day  after  this  order 
is  received,  twenty-one  minute  guns  will  be  fired,  beginning  at  12  o’clock.  At  each 
military  station,  the  day  after  the  reception  of  this  order,  the  national  flag  will  be  dis- 
played at  half-staff  from  sunrise  to  sunset ; thirteen  guns  will  be  fired  at  daybreak ; 
half-hour  guns  during  the  day,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  a general  salute.  The  troops 
will  be  paraded  at  10  o’clock  and  this  order  read  to  them,  on  which  the  labors  of  the 
day  will  cease. 

“ Let  the  virtues  of  the  illustrious  dead  retain  their  influence,  and  when  energy  and 
courage  are  called  to  trial,  emulate  his  example. 

“ George  Bancroft, 

“Acting  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

* Acts  of  Mississippi  in  1821,  p.  35,  36. 
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from  which  the  Indians  gradually  retired,  some  into  the  nation 
northward,  and  many  westward,  across  the  Mississippi  lliver, 
thus  leaving  forever  the  homes  of  their  ancestors. 

[A.D.  1830.]  Extension  of  the  State  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Indian  Country. — After  the  organization  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, the  population  gradually  increased,  and  extended  into  all 
the  counties  south  of  the  former  Indian  boundary,  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1820,  when  the  aggregate  number,  exclusive 
of  Monroe  county,  amounted  to  more  than  seventy-five  thou- 
sand souls.  From  this  time  emigration  was  more  active,  and 
contributed  to  augment  the  population  rapidly  until  the  year 
1830,  when  the  “New  Purchase,”  with  its  seven  new  counties, 
had  received  a large  agricultural  population,  increasing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand 
souls,  exclusive  of  Indians.  About  this  time  the  rage  for  the 
fine  cotton  lands  of  Mississippi,  both  in  the  upland  regions  of 
the  Yazoo  and  Pearl  Rivers,  no  less  than  the  lowlands  of  the 
Mississippi,  began  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  exploration  in  search 
of  other  lands  beyond  the  limits  of  the  white  settlements. 
The  white  people  had  again  begun  to  press  upon  the  Indian 
territory,  and  the  Indians  themselves  began  to  find  their  coun- 
try too  circumscribed  to  admit  of  further  restrictions.  The 
Chickasas  had  already  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the  limit? 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  the  occupancy  of  a district  in 
North  Mississippi,  less  than  one  tenth  of  their  limits  in  the 
year  1800. 

The  Choctas,  occupying  the  middle  portion  of  the  state, 
were  restricted  to  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  them  thirty  years  before.  The  impatient  white  population, 
which  was  crowding  into  the  state  from  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia,  demanded  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  Indian 
tribes  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  subsequent 
survey  and  sale  of  the  lands  occupied  by  them.  In  order  to 
constrain  them  to  emigrate  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state  was  extended  over  their  country,  and  them- 
selves made  amenable  to  its  laws.  The  savage  can  not  be 
forced  into  civilization ; and  abhorring  the  restraints  of  civil 
government  and  the  steady  advance  cf  the  white  man,  they 
agreed  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Federal  authorities 
for  the  final  cession  and  relinquishment  of  their  country  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  accept  in  lieu  of  it  the  lands  pro- 
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vided  for  them  west  of  the  Arkansas  Territory.  The  “ Treaty 
of  Dancing  Rabbit,”  concluded  on  the  27th  day  of  September, 
1830,  completed  the  stipulations  for  the  sale  and  relinquish- 
ment of  all  the  remaining  lands  of  the  Chocta  nation  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi.*  Two  years  were  allowed  for 
their  final  removal  from  the  country,  and  every  assistance  by 

* It  may  be  well  here  to  enumerate  the  principal  treaties  of  the  Federal  government 
with  the  native  tribes  of  the  original  Mississippi  Territory  for  the  relinquishment  and 
sale  of  lands  previous  to  the  “Treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit”  and  that  of  Pontotoc,  which 
finally  extinguished  the  last  remains  of  Indian  title  within  the  State  of  Mississippi : 

1.  The  Treaty  of  Fort  Adams,  concluded  December  17th,  1801. — By  this  treaty  the 
Choctas  relinquished  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Mississippi,  near  the 
West  Florida  line,  between  the  Pearl  and  Chickasahay  Rivers,  comprising  2,245,720 
acres. 

2.  The  Treaty  of  Chickasa  Bluffs,  concluded  October  24th,  1801. — By  this  treaty  the 
Chickasas  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  right  of  way  for  a public  road  through  their 
country,  formerly  known  as  the  “Nashville  Trace,”  leading  from  Nashville  to  the  Natch- 
ez settlements. 

3.  Treaty  of  Fort  Confederation,  concluded  October  17th,  1802. — By  this  treaty  the 
Choct&s  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  lands  east  of  the  Chickasahay  River,  extend, 
ing  to  the  Tombigby,  near  the  Florida  line. 

4.  Treaty  of  Chickasa  Country,  concluded  July  23d,  1805. — By  this  treaty  the  Chick- 
asas ceded  to  the  United  States  345,600  acres  in  the  eastern  portion  of  their  country, 
north  of  the  Teimessee  River,  and  comprising  the  original  “county  of  Madison,”  in  the 
great  bend  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

5.  Treaty  of  Mount  Dexter,  concluded  November  16th,  1805. — By  this  treaty  the 
Choctas  ceded  to  the  United  States  large  bodies  of  land  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
territory  between  the  Amite  and  Tombigby  Rivers,  comprising  5,987,000  acres.  This 
treaty  ratifies  and  confirms  preceding  treaties. 

6.  Treaty  of  City  of  Washington,  concluded  January  7th,  1806. — By  this  treaty  the 
Cherokees  ceded  to  the  United  States  1,209,000  acres,  chiefly  in  Tennessee  and  upon 
the  Holston  River,  and  partly  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  comprising  a portion  of 
Madison  county. 

7.  Treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  concluded  August  9th,  1814. — By  this  treaty  the  Creek 
nation,  humbled  and  subdued,  are  compelled  to  cede  to  the  United  States  14,692,000 
acres  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  west  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  and 
7,500,000  acres  in  Georgia. 

8.  Treaty  of  Chickasa  Council-house,  concluded  September  20th,  1816.  — By  this 
treaty  the  Chickasa  nation  ceded  to  the  United  States  408,000  acres  on  their  eastern, 
or  Creek  frontier,  lying  upon  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Tombigby,  embracing 
the  country  originally  comprised  in  the  large  “ county  of  Monroe.”  The  Creek  claim 
to  the  same  lands  had  been  relinquished  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson. 

9.  Treaty  of  Turkey  Town,  concluded  October  4th,  1816. — By  this  treaty  the  Cher- 
okees ceded  to  the  United  States  1,395,200  acres  of  land  in  the  eastern  half  of  Tennes- 
see, including  the  head  waters  of  Elk  River,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Great  Bend  of 
Tennessee  River,  above  the  Muscle  Shoals,  east  of  Madison  county. 

10.  Treaty  of  Chocta  Trading-house,  concluded  October  24th,  1816.— -By  this  treaty 
the  Choctas  ratify  and  confirm  the  treaties  previously  entered  into  before  the  Creek  war. 

11.  Treaty  of  Doak’s  Stand,  concluded  October  20th,  1820.  — By  this  treaty  the 
Choctas  ceded  to  the  United  States  an  extensive  scope  of  country  lying  north  of  the 
Mount  Dexter  treaty  line,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a line  drawn  northwestwardly 
from  the  Ocktibbeha  Creek  to  the  Mississippi  River,  one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  River.  This  cession,  for  many  years,  was  called  the  “New  Purchase,”  and 
comprised  5,447,267  acres. — See  Land  Laws  of  the  United  States,  compilation  of  1827. 
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the  government,  with  bountiful  supplies,  was  tendered  to  facil- 
itate emigration  to  their  new  homes ; yet  it  was  with  reluct- 
ance they  consented  to  take  their  leave. 

[A.D.  1832.]  Two  years  after  the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rab- 
bit, the  Chickasas,  to  avoid  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  author- 
ity, agreed  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  cession  of  all  their 
remaining  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  preparatory  to  their  de- 
parture for  the  country  set  apart  for  them  in  the  West.  The 
“ Treaty  of  Pontotoc,”  concluded  on  the  20th  of  October,  1832, 
completed  the  stipulations  for  the  cession  and  final  relinquish- 
ment of  all  the  Chickasa  territory  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  their  subsequent  removal  west  of  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Arkansas.  Bountiful  advantages  were  extended 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  large  appropriations  of  land,  and  am- 
ple time  was  allowed  for  their  change  of  abode. 

To  the  Choctas,  also,  liberal  reservations  of  lands  were  al- 
lowed, provided  they  preferred  to  remain  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  state.  But  these  privileges  have  resulted  more  to 
the  advantage  of  the  land  speculator  than  to  the  Indians  them- 
selves. Several  hundred  of  the  Choctas  remained  in  the  sparse- 
ly-settled counties  south  of  the  Chickasa  line,  for  the  purpose 
of  claiming  the  reservation  rights  until  the  year  1845,  when 
they  were  conducted  by  the  United  States  agent  to  their  des- 
tination west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

[A.D.  1834.]  After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Ponto- 
toc, the  tide  of  emigration  from  Tennessee  began  to  set  toward 
the  Indian  country  ; but  the  Chickasas  were  reluctant  to  aban- 
don their  ancient  homes  and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors. 
Many  resolved  to  remain,  and,  by  submitting  to  the  state  au- 
thority, secure  the  reservations  of  land  allowed  to  those  who 
were  so  inclined ; yet,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1839,  the 
Chickasas  had  taken  up  their  residence  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

[A.D.  1845.]  Finally,  it  was  about  the  year  1836,  when  the 
tide  of  emigration  not  only  from  the  older  counties  of  the  state, 
but  from  Tennessee,  North  Alabama,  and  even  from  Georgia, 
began  to  crowd  into  this  region  with  all  the  ardor  of  enthusi- 
asm. All  hearts  appeared  set  upon  the  fine  lands  of  the  Chick- 
asa country,  which  had  been  erected  into  twelve  large  coun- 
ties. Before  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  these  counties  had  be- 
come the  most  populous  in  the  state.  The  population  of  the 
state  in  1840  had  increased  to  more  than  three  hundred  and 
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seventy-five  thousand  souls,  exclusive  of  Indians  still  remaining. 
Of  these,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  were  slaves, 
engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture,  and  rendering  Mississippi  one 
of  the  largest  cotton-producing  states  in  the  Union.  The 
treaty  of  Pontotoc  comprised  a stipulation,  that  certain  of  the 
Chickasa  lands  should  be  sold  at  a reduced  price,  even  below  the 
minimum  of  the  government ; the  consequence  was,  that  hun- 
dreds of  landholders  in  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,  anxious 
to  profit  by  the  enhanced  value  of  their  lands  in  the  older  set- 
tlements, began  to  convert  their  estates  into  cash,  for  invest- 
ment in  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Chickasa  cession.  The  ad- 
vance of  emigration  continued  to  swell  the  number  of  whites 
in  these  regions  until  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  when  not  only 
all  the  Chickasas^but  the  last  lingering  remains  of  the  Choctas, 
were  finally  removed  to  the  Indian  territory  upon  the  Arkan- 
sas River.  The  last  removal  of  the  Choctas  was  completed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Colonels  Anderson  and  Forester, 
Cobb  and  Pickens.  Such  has  been  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi.* 

The  same  year,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Creeks  in  Alabama, 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  number,' were  also  removed 
to  their  new  homes  in  the  reserved  Indian  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi.! 

[A.D.  1817.]  Alabama  Territory. — A brief  retrospect  of 
the  advance  of  emigration  into  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory,  and  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
into  the  Union,  will  close  this  chapter. 

Governors  of  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

1.  Winthrop  Sargent,  from  1798  to  1802. 

2.  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  “ 1802  to  1804. 

3.  Robert  Williams,  “ 1805  to  1809. 

4.  David  Holmes,  “ 1809  to  1817. 


Governors  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 


L David  Holmes, 

2.  George  Poindexter, 

3.  Walter  Leake, 

4.  David  Holmes, 

5.  Girard  C.  Brandon, 

6.  Abram  M.  Scott, 

7.  Hiram  G.  Runnels, 

8.  Charles  Lynch, 

9.  A.  G.  M'Nutt, 

10.  Tiglman  M.  Tucker, 

11.  Albert  G.  Brown, 
t See  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs,  Globe  appendix. 

companying  President’s  Message,  November,  1845,  No.  3,  p.  40,  41. 


from  1817  to  1820,  one  term. 

“ 1820  to  1822,  “ 

“ 1822  to  1826,  two  terms. 

“ 1826  to  1828.  one  term. 

“ 1828  to  1832,  two  terms. 

“ 1832  to  1834,  one  term. 

“ 1834  to  1836,  “ 

“ 1836  to  1838, 

“ 1838  to  1842,  two  terms. 

“ 1842  to  1844,  one  term. 

“ 1844  to  1846,  “ 

Documents  ac- 
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After  the  separation  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March  1st,  1817,  the  remaining  or  east- 
ern portion  was  erected  into  a separate  territorial  government 
by  an  act  approved  March  3d,  1817,  and  was  to  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  “Alabama  Territory,”  after  the  principal 
river  within  its  limits.  The  seat  of  the  new  territorial  govern- 
ment was  established  temporarily  at  St.  Stephen’s,  on  the  Lower 
Tombigby  River,  and  the  first  governor  was  William  W.  Bibb. 

The  Alabama  Territory,  thus  districted,  contained  a popula- 
tion of  more  than  thirty-three  thousand  souls,  exclusive  of  the 
native  tribes.  There  were  also  seven  organized  counties,  in- 
cluding Monroe,  on  the  Upper  Tombigby  River.  The  princi- 
pal old  settlements  were  those  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  on  the 
north,  comprised  in  the  original  county  of  Madison,  besides 
others  extending  for  fifty  miles  east  and  west,  south  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals.  The  remaining  population  was  upon  the  Lower  Tom- 
bigby and  upon  the  Mobile  Rivers. 

The  former  organized  counties  remaining  in  the  Alabama 
Territory  after  the  division  were  those  of  Mobile,  Baldwin, 
Washington,  and  Clark,  in  the  southern  portion,  comprising, 
in  the  summer  of  1817,  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  In 
the  northern  portion  were  the  counties  of  Madison,  Limestone, 
and  Lauderdale.  In  these  counties,  seven  in  number,  all  the 
authorities,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  remained  as  they 
were  previous  to  the  division,  clothed,  with  all  their  powers 
unimpaired,  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  respective  duties.  The 
act  of  Congress  of  March  3d,  1817,  provided  “that  all  offices 
which  may  exist,  and  all  laws  which  may  be  in  force  within 
said  boundaries,  shall  continue  to  exist  and  be  in  force  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law,”  The  members  of  the  former 
General  Assembly,  who  represented  these  counties,  when  con- 
vened by  the  governor  immediately  after  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  were  authorized  to  elect  six  persons,  from 
whom  the  president  should  appoint  three  to  complete  the  Leg- 
islative Council.  Thus  was  the  new  territorial  government 
fully  organized,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of 
July,  1787. 

A new  land-office  was  organized  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
territory,  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  lands  in  the  “Northern 
Land  District,”  and  located  at  Huntsville,  in  Madison  county.* 

[A.D.  1819.]  The  population  of  the  Alabama  Territory  in- 

* Land  Laws  of  the  United  States,  edition  of  1827,  p.  74,  712. 
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creased  rapidly ; in  1816  the  aggregate  was  short  of  thirty 
thousand  souls,  exclusive  of  Indians ; but  before  the  close  of 
the  year  1818  it  had  increased  to  more  than  seventy  thousand 
persons,  and  the  people  desired  an  independent  state  govern- 
ment. In  compliance  with  an  application  from  the  General 
Assembly,  Congress,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1819,  passed  an  act 
“ to  enable  the  people  of  the  Alabama  Territory  to  form  a state 
Constitution,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  state  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states.”* 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a convention  of  for- 
ty-four delegates  from  twenty-two  counties  convened  at  Hunts- 
ville, Madison  county,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  following. 
Of  these  delegates  the  county  of  Madison  sent  eight ; the  coun- 
ty of  Monroe,  on  Tombigby,  four  ; Tuscaloosa,  two  ; Washing- 
ton, two  ; Montgomery,  two  ; and  others  one,  in  proportion  to 
their  population  respectively.  The  Constitution  was  adopted 
on  the  2d  day  of  August,  and  on  the  14th  of  December  follow- 
ing the  “ State  of  Alabama”  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Union  by  a joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

Meantime,  the  northern  land-office  at  Huntsville  had  been  in 
operation,  and  extensive  surveys  in  the  “ Northern  District”  had 
been  completed ; the  land-sales  were  proclaimed,  and  thou- 
sands of  eager  purchasers  flocked  into  the  country  from  every 
portion  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  in  search  of  lands, 
not  only  for  settlement,  but  as  a profitable  investment  for  fu- 
ture speculation. 

[A.D.  1820.]  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1820,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  of  Alabama  had  increased  to  127,900  per- 
sons ; and  in  less  than  seven  years  afterward,  immigration  had 
augmented  it  to  244,000  souls.  This  number  in  1830,  twelve 
years  after  its  admission  into  the  Federal  Union,  had  increas- 
ed to  309,756  souls. f In  1844  it  amounted  to  625,000  per- 
sons. 

* Laws  of  the  United  States,  edition  of  1827,  p.  744-746. 

t The  Governor  of  the  Alabama  Territory  was  William  W.  Bibb,  from  1817  to  1819. 

Governors  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 


1.  William  W.  Bibb,  from  1819  to  December,  1821. 

2.  Israel  Pickens, 

“ 1821 

“ 

1825. 

3.  John  Murphy, 

" 1825 

“ 

1829. 

4.  Gabriel  Moore, 

" 1829 

" 

1831. 

5.  John  Gayle, 

“ 1831 

“ 

1835. 

6.  Clement  C.  Clay, 

“ 1835 

“ 

1839. 

7.  Arthur  P.  Bagby, 

" 1839 

" 

1841. 

8.  Benj.  Fitzpatrick, 

“ 1841 

“ 

1845. 

9.  Joshua  L.  Martin, 

“ 1845 

" 

1847. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  “ TERRITORY  OF  ORLEANS*’  FROM  ITS  FIRST  ORGANIZATION  UN- 
TIL AFTER  ITS  ADMISSION  INTO  THE  UNION  AS  THE  “ STATE  OF 

LOUISIANA.” A.D.  1804  TO  1815. 

Argument. — William  C.  C.  Claiborne  Governor-general  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana. — 
General  James  Wilkinson  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army. — Emigrants  from  the 
United  States.  — Governor  Claiborne’s  judicious  Administration. — Territorial  Gov- 
eminent  provided  for  the  “ Territory  of  Orleans.” — Plan  of  Government  obnoxious 
to  the  People. — Volunteer  Companies  patronized  by  the  Governor. — Expressions  of 
popular  Discontent  by  the  French  Population. — Territorial  Government  instituted. — 
First  Territorial  Legislature. — First  Bank  created. — Territorial  Legislature  modi- 
fied.— Discontent  in  Baton  Rouge  District. — Abduction  of  the  Kempers. — Their  Re- 
lease.— Spanish  Exactions  on  the  Mobile  River,  and  Aggressions  West  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  1805. — Spanish  Officers  in  New  Orleans. — They  contemplate  the  Missis- 
sippi south  of  Red  River  as  their  eastern  Boundary. — Re-enforcements  in  Texas  and 
Florida. — Policy  of  the  Federal  Government. — Advance  of  the  Spanish  Troops  to  Red 
River. — Movements  of  United  States  Troops. — Spanish  Troops  on  the  Bayou  Pie  ire 
and  Arroyo  Hondo. — Remonstrances  of  Governor  Claiborne. — General  Wilkinson  ad- 
vances the  Army  to  Natchitoches. — His  Negotiation  with  General  Herrera. — Span- 
iards retire  West  of  the  Sabine.— Wilkinson  proceeds  to  New  Orleans  to  intercept 
Burr’s  Operations. — His  energetic  Measures  against  the  Conspirators. — Zealous  co- 
operation of  Governor  Claiborne. — His  Proclamation.  — Arrest  of  Dr.  Bollman  and 
others. — Great  popular  Excitement. — Conflict  of  the  civil  and  military  Authorities. 
— Affected  Zeal  of  Judges  Workman  and  Hall  for  the  Supremacy  of  the  civil  Pow- 
er.— Efforts  made  by  Persons  clothed  with  civil  Authority  to  embarrass  General 
Wilkinson,  and  to  protect  the  Conspirators. — Burr  utterly  circumvented  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory. — Lieutenant  Pike’s  exploring  Party  returns  from  Santa  Fe. — Ob- 
ject of  his  Exploration. — Wilkinson’s  Position  relative  to  Burr's  Enterprise  not  crim- 
inal.— The  Organization  of  the  Territorial  Government  completed. — Great  Mortality 
of  the  Troops  under  General  Wilkinson. — Revolt  in  District  of  Baton  Rouge  in 
1810. — Spanish  Authority  expelled. — A Provisional  Government  established  by  the 
People. — The  Baton  Rouge  District  annexed  to  the  Territory  of  Orleans. — Revolt 
among  Slaves  above  New  Orleans  in  1811. — State  Government  authorized. — Consti- 
tution adopted.— Some  of  its  Features. — “ State  of  Louisiana”  admitted  into  the 
Union. — Baton  Rouge  Distinct  annexed. — State  Government  organized. — General 
Wilkinson  acquitted  by  a Court  of  Inquiry. — Advance  of  American  Population  into 
Louisiana. — General  Wilkinson’s  Activity  in  providing  for  maritime  Defense  of  Loui- 
siana against  British  Invasion. — Louisiana  threatened  by  a powerful  Armament. — 
General  Jackson  Commander-in-chief.  — He  arrives  at  New  Orleans. — His  extra- 
ordinary Efforts  for  the  effectual  Defense  of  the  City. — Suppresses  a Spirit  of  De- 
spondency by  efficient  Measures. — The  Enemy  advances  byWay  of  the  Lakes. — 
Encounters  American  Gun-boats. — Martial  Law  proclaimed. — The  Enemy  advances 
through  Bayou  Bienvenu. — American  Army  concentrated  at  New  Orleans. — Active 
Hostilities  commence. — Efforts  of  the  Enemy  previous  to  January  8th. — Patriotic  De- 
votion of  American  Citizens  in  New  Orleans. — Grand  Attaok  upon  the  American  Lines 
on  the  8th. — Repulse  of  the  Enemy’s  bombarding  Squadron  at  Fort  St.  Philip. — The 
British  Army  retires  from  the  Scene  of  its  Disasters. — The  Watchword  “Booty  and 
Beauty.” — Arbitrary  Exercise  of  civil  Authority  by  Judge  Hall. — The  unjust  Fine 
disclaimed  by  the  American  People  after  thirty  Years. — Population  of  Louisiana  in 
1815. — Extent  of  Settlements. — Agricultural  Resources  — Governors  until  1846. 

[A.D.  1804.]  After  the  transfer  of  Louisiana,  Governor 
Claiborne  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  as  governor- 
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general  of  the  province,  invested  with  nearly  the  same  powers 
and  prerogatives  which  pertained  to  the  former  Spanish  gov- 
ernor-general, until  Congress  should  have  provided  a regular 
form  of  territorial  government.  Meantime,  the  former  au- 
thorities in  the  several  departments  of  the  civil  government 
continued  to  retain  their  situations,  and  to  perform  the  duties 
of  their  offices,  until  their  places  were  otherwise  supplied  by 
Governor  Claiborne.  The  different  military  posts  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Brigadier-general  James  Wilkinson,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.* 

From  the  first  extension  of  the  Federal  authority  over  the 
province,  emigrants  by  hundreds,  from  the  Atlantic  and  West- 
ern States,  advanced  into  the  settlements  of  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Louisiana.  Many  had  arrived  in  New  Orleans  with 
the  American  commissioners,  and  large  numbers  had  preceded 
them  in  anticipation  of  the  transfer. 

Trade  and  speculation  had  brought  many  to  New  Orleans, 
during  the  period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  secured  by  its 
articles.  These  were  ready  to  accept  office  and  employment 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  hence  but  little 
delay  was  encountered  by  the  governor  in  substituting  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  the  former  Spanish  authorities  where  prudence 
dictated  a change.  A wide  field  for  enterprise  and  speculation 
was  thrown  opeiulo  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  not  a 
few  were  eager  to  share  the  advantages  which  so  abundantly 
presented. 

Governor  Claiborne,  from  his  first  entrance  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office,  had  devoted  himself  with  assiduity  to  the  arduous 
labors  of  his  station,  in  which  he  was  cordially  supported  by 
the  patriotic  Americans  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  in 
the  province.  On  the  10th  of  April  a temporary  government 
had  been  organized  by  the  governor,  and  the  approbation  of 
the  people  was  manifested  in  a public  dinner  given  in  honor  of 
himself  and  General  Wilkinson  as  American  commissioners. 
The  sentiments  of  the  people  were  elegantly  expressed  by  Dr. 
Watkins, f presiding  on  the  occasion,  when,  with  patriotic  fer- 
vor, he  remarked,  that  “ the  eagle  of  Liberty  has  extended  its 

* See  vol.  i.,  book  iv.,  chap,  v.,  of  this  work. 

t Natchez  Herald  and  Mississippi  Gazette,  May  10,  1804. 
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flight  to  Louisiana,  and  will  cover  its  virtuous  inhabitants  with 
its  protecting  wings.  We  hail  a new  and  enterprising  people 
as  friends,  brothers,  and  fellow-citizens.  The  seeds  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  the  arts  are  already  sown  among  them, 
and  will  grow,  unrestrained  by  the  hands  of  Wisdom,  into 
wealth,  power,  and  national  greatness.”  Relative  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana,  he  continued  : “ The  prudence  which  has 
governed  the  latter  part  of  this  great  transaction  has  been  equal 
to  the  wisdom  which  originally  planned  it.  To  execute  with 
ability  and  address  important  trusts  is  the  particular  privilege 
of  exalted  minds  ; and  you,  gentlemen,  are  entitled  to  all  the 
praise  and  all  the  recompense  due  to  distinguished  and  arduous 
services.  Your  manly,  dignified  conduct ; your  firmness  and 
perseverance  in  a difficult,  troublesome  transaction  ; your  affa- 
ble, conciliating  manners  ; and,  above  all,  your  constant  scru- 
pulous attention  to  the  interests  of  your  country,  entitle  you  to 
the  love  of  all  honest  men,  and  the  approbation  and  confidence 
of  the  United  States.  The  20th  of  December  last  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  the  birth-day  of  the  liberties  of  Louisiana,  and 
will  be  celebrated  by  the  lovers  of  freedom  and  equal  rights  as 
long  as  time  shall  last.  The  names  of  Claiborne  and  Wilkin- 
son will  be  consecrated  in  the  annals  of  Louisiana,  and  com- 
mand the  respect  of  posterity.” 

As  one  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  governor-general  by 
the  Federal  government,  it  was  expected  that  he  “ should  ob- 
tain all  the  information  in  his  power  relative  to  the  customs, 
habits,  and  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory, 
and  communicate  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.”  This  duty  he  performed  with  such 
fidelity  and  discretion  as  gained  for  him  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  of  the  Federal  executive,  and  exalted  him  in  the 
estimation  of  his  friends  and  all  admirers  of  American  liberty. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  authorities  had  been  anxiously 
preparing  a form  of  territorial  government  adapted  to  the  pe- 
culiar condition  of  the  people  of  Louisiana.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  26th,  provided  for  erecting  the  whole 
province  into  two  territorial  governments.  The  first  section 
of  the  act  declared,  that  “ all  that  portion  of  country  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which 
lies  south  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  of  an  east  and  west 
line  to  commence  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  thirty-third 
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degree  of  north  latitude,  and  extending  westward  to  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  said  cession,  shall  constitute  a territory  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  the  ‘Territory  of  Or- 
leans.’ ” The  formation  of  the  same  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  Northwestern  Territory  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  July,  1787,  with  such  modifications  as  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  seemed  to  require,  they 
being  altogether  of  foreign  origin  and  language,  while  those 
of  the  Northwestern  Territory  were  principally  native  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  plan  of  government  provided  for  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans, and  promulgated  for  the  information  of  the  people,  was, 
accordingly,  less  democratic  than  that  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory.  Instead  of  conferring  upon  the  people  the  privilege 
of  electing  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  act  provided  that  the 
legislative  power  should  be  confided  to  the  governor  and  a leg- 
islative council ; the  latter  to  consist  of  “ thirteen  of  the  most  fit 
and  discreet  persons  in  the  territory,  nominated  by  the  governor 
annually  to  the  president  for  his  appointment,  from  among  the 
resident  inhabitants  holding  real  estate  therein,  and  holding  no 
office  of  profit  under  the  territory  or  the  United  States.” 

This  feature  was  objectionable,  especially  to  the  native 
American  citizens,  because  it  deprived  them  of  one  of  the 
rights  guarantied  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
excluding  them  from  the  advantages  of  popular  suffrage  in  the 
election  of  their  Legislature.  Hence  the  act  created  active 
opponents,  who  exerted  every  effort  to  prevent  the  provisions 
from  being  enforced.  On  this  account,  Governor  Claiborne 
subsequently  met  with  much  difficulty  in  procuring  persons 
willing  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  French  population  were  dissatisfied  with  the  act  for  a dif- 
ferent reason.  They  had  expected  to  be  admitted  speedily  into 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  an  independent  state, 
and  deprecated  the  division  of  the  province,  because,  by  divid- 
ing the  people  between  two  territorial  governments,  the  period 
of  their  admission  into  the  Union  would  necessarily  be  delay- 
ed, which  would  be  contrary  to  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of 
cession.  They  also  objected  to  extending  over  them  those 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
African  slaves  into  the  territory.  This  they  deemed  a blow  at 
the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  province.  At  length  public 
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meetings  were  held  and  remonstrances  were  adopted  against 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  demanding  immediate  admission 
into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent  state.  A deputation 
of  three  Frenchmen,  MM.  Derbigny,  Detrehen,  and  Sauve,  was 
dispatched  to  Washington  to  protest  against  these  grievances, 
and  to  urge  their  favorite  measure. 

No  militia  system  existing  in  the  province,  Governor  Clai- 
borne was  active  in  his  efforts  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  numerous  volunteer  military  companies  composed  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  chiefly  of  such  as  had  recently  arrived  from 
the  Western  States.  By  means  of  these  companies  he  had 
been  able  to  give  character  and  efficiency  to  his  government ; 
but  the  measure  was  unpopular  with  the  Creole  French,  who 
viewed  it  as  an  invidious  distinction  drawn  between  the  Amer- 
ican and  French  citizens  ; and  hence  a portion  of  the  prejudice 
which  many  of  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana  entertained  against 
the  patriotic  governor. 

Meantime,  the  1st  of  October  arrived,  and  the  territorial 
government  was  organized,  agreeably  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
act  of  March  26th.  William  C.  C.  Claiborne  was  reappoint- 
ed governor ; Dr.  Samuel  Brown  was  secretary  of  the  terri- 
tory ; Duponceau,  Kirby,  Prevost,  and  Dominic  A.  Hall  were 
territorial  judges  ; Mahlon  Dickinson  was  district  attorney ; 
and  Le  Breton  d’Orgeney  marshal. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  were  nominated  and 
appointed  by  the  president,  but,  from  some  latent  dissatisfac- 
tion, a majority  of  them  declined  serving.  After  various  delays 
and  embarrassments,  Governor  Claiborne  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting the  organization  of  the  Legislative  Council  by  means  ot 
blank  commissions  forwarded  by  the  president.  It  was  on  the 
4th  of  December  that  the  legislative  body,  duly  formed,  con- 
vened in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  members  entered 
upon  the  arduous  duties  before  them  with  zeal  and  energy,  un- 
til the  civil  authority  was  fully  established  according  to  the 
act  of  Congress. 

[A.D.  1805.]  During  this  first  session  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans was  divided  into  twelve  counties,  with  a county  court  or- 
ganized in  each.  A code  of  judicial  proceeding,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  inferior  and  superior  courts,  was  enacted,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  besides  many  wholesome 
laws  and  provisions  for  the  good  government  of  the  people.* 

* Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  252-260. 
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Among  other  creations  of  this  Legislature  was  that  of  the  first 
bank  in  Louisiana,  with  a capital  of  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, with  the  privilege  of  increasing  it  to  two  millions,  with  a 
legal  existence  of  sixteen  years,  and  known  as  the  “ Bank  of 
Louisiana.”  The  successful  operation  of  this  bank  greatly  re- 
lieved the  embarrassments  caused  by  a depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency in  the  shape  of  liberanzas,  or  government  scrip,  left  in 
circulation  by  the  Spaniards  ; yet  the  French  inhabitants,  hav- 
ing suffered  severely  by  paper  circulation,  were  distrustful  of 
the  new  expedient  for  relief.* 

Meantime,  Congress  having  duly  considered  the  grounds  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  former  act  for  organizing  the  territory, 
repealed  the  obnoxious  law  and  substituted  another,  agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  which  gave  to 
the  people  the  right  of  electing  their  representatives  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  This  act  was  approved  March  2d,  1805,  and 
placed  the  people  of  the  Orleans  Territory  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  others. 

The  first  Legislature  under  the  new  act  convened  for  business 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1805,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  During 
this  session  the  territorial  laws  and  judicial  proceedings  were 
greatly  modified,  and  received  the  impress  of  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  the  Louisiana  code,  which  were  retained  for  forty  years 
afterward,  until  superseded  by  the  new  Constitution  in  1845. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Anglo-Americans  residing  in  the 
Baton  Rouge  District,  and  government  of  West  Florida,  had 
become  greatly  dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  being  sub- 
jects of  Spain,  although  inhabitants  of  a portion  of  Louisiana  as 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  under  the  cession  from  France. 
Although  claiming  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  they  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  colonial  authority  of  a despotic  and 
foreign  power.  Thus,  disappointed  in  their  expectation  that 
the  District  of  Baton  Rouge  would  have  been  included  in  the 
surrender  of  Louisiana,  and  impatient  of  the  Spanish  authority, 
many  became  discontented  and  vindictive.  Believing  the 
Spanish  government  at  Baton  Rouge  weak  and  isolated,  and 
confidently  expecting  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  co-operation,  of 
the  Americans  in  the  adjoining  territories  of  Orleans  and  Mis- 
sissippi, they  determined  to  resist  by  force  of  arms.  The  en- 
tire population  of  the  Baton  Rouge  District,  at  this  time  known 

* Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  247. 
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as  “ New  Feliciana,”  was  about  twelve  hundred  persons. 
They  were  chiefly  the  descendants  of  the  former  British  col- 
onists, consisting  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  emigrants,  to- 
gether with  many  who  had  emigrated  recently  from  the  United 
States.*  A design  was  formed  to  expel  the  Spanish  garrison 
from  Baton  Rouge,  and  with  them  to  drive  the  civil  authorities 
from  the  district. 

A few  resolute  men,  who  were  resolved  to  throw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  endeavored  to  stir  up  a spirit  of  rebellion  among 
the  people,  and  several  prominent  leaders,  having  armed  them- 
selves, traversed  the  country  in  order  to  engage  volunteers  in 
the  enterprise.  About  two  hundred  men  were  at  length  col- 
lected ; but  a difference  between  the  principal  leaders  caused 
the  failure  of  the  entire  scheme,  and  brought  upon  them  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Spanish  governor. 

Those  who  had  taken  an  active  paid  in  the  abortive  attempt 
to  subvert  the  Spanish  power,  having  become  obnoxious  to 
the  constituted  government,  were  compelled  to  seek  safety 
beyond  the  Spanish  jurisdiction.  Among  the  most  prominent 
of  these  offenders  were  three  brothers  by  the  name  of  Kemper, 
who  were  citizens  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  residing  near 
Pinckneyville,  in  Wilkinson  county.  To  seize  and  punish  these 
men,  the  Spanish  authorities  neglected  no  opportunity  and 
spared  no  effort. 

At  length,  on  the  3d  of  September,  in  order  to  secure  their 
victims,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  violate  the  American  ter- 
ritory in  a forcible  and  unlawful  manner.  The  Kempers,  in 
their  own  houses,  and  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  were  seized 
by  a party  of  armed  men  in  disguise,  and  after  severe  per- 
sonal violence  and  abuse,  were  forcibly  carried  off,  in  close 
confinement,  across  the  line  of  demarkation,  and  delivered  to 
a troop  of  Spanish  light-horse,  acting  under  orders  from  Gov- 
ernor Grandpre,  of  Baton  Rouge.  Having  been  placed  on 
board  a boat  at  Tunica  Bayou,  they  were  conveyed  down  the 
river  as  far  as  Point  Coupee,  when  the  party  was  discovered 
and  arrested  by  Lieutenant  Wilson,  of  the  United  States  army, 
stationed  at  that  point.  Having  captured  the  whole  party,  he 
sent  them  under  guard  to  answer  before  the  proper  tribunals 
at  Washington,  in  the  Mississippi  Territory. f 

* Stoddart’s  Louisiana,  p.  115. 

t See  this  subject  more  fully  noted  in  chapter  xiii.  of  this  book,  viz. : “ Mississippi 
Territory,”  year  1805. 
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On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  similar  violations  of  ter- 
ritory and  outrages  upon  the  rights  of  American  citizens  had 
been  perpetrated  by  armed  patrols  under  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties. Claiming  all  the  region  west  of  Natchitoches,  the  Span- 
ish armed  patrols  prohibited  all  travel  and  intercourse  of 
American  citizens  beyond  that  point.  Early  in  the  year,  an 
exploring  expedition  of  the  United  States,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Thomas  Freeman,  had  been  intercepted  on  Red  River, 
above  Natchitoches,  by  a detachment  of  Spanish  troops,  and 
compelled  to  return,  leaving  the  object  of  the  expedition  unac- 
complished. 

Spain  had  been  compelled  reluctantly  to  surrender  Louisiana 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  prefect,  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States.  She  still  held  the  Floridas,  and  thus  controlled  the 
ports,  harbors,  and  rivers  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  still  look- 
ed forward  to  some  change  of  fortune  which  might  yet  restore 
Louisiana,  and  thus  preserve  the  integrity  of  her  North  Amer- 
ican possessions.  Hence  the  Spanish  officials  of  Louisiana 
continued  to  delay  their  departure  from  New  Orleans  for  more 
than  eighteen  months  after  its  formal  transfer  to  the  American 
commissioners  ; and  finally  retired  reluctantly  only  when  com- 
pelled, in  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. As  late  as  the  7th  of  August,  1805,  Governor  Claiborne 
says,  “ The  Spaniards  are  so  wedded  to  Louisiana,  that  neces- 
sity alone  will  induce  them  to  depart.”  The  Marquis  de  Casa 
Calvo,  after  he  had  been  informed  by  Governor  Claiborne  that 
“ so  many  Spanish  officers  continuing  in  Louisiana  so  long 
beyond  the  right  occasion  for  it  was  viewed  by  the  general 
government  with  disapprobation,”  still  claimed  further  indul- 
gence, and  desired  his  property  and  his  attendants  to  be  ex- 
empted from  municipal  taxation.*  On  the  26th  of  August, 
Governor  Claiborne  wrote  to  the  president  “ that  he  had  been 
informed  by  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo  that  the  court  of  Spain 
desired  to  make  the  Mississippi  River  the  boundary  line,  and 
that  in  time  this  object  would  be  obtained.” 

It  was  in  the  same  communication  that  Governor  Claiborne 
desired  authority  to  compel  the  Spanish  officers  and  troops  to 
leave  the  country  immediately,  as  they  were  insidiously  exerting 
themselves  to  raise  up  a Spanish  party.  He  proceeds,  “ The 
prospect  of  a retrocession  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  is 

* American  State  Papers,  vol.  v.,  p.  97,  Boston  edition. 
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now,  and  has  always  been,  the  theme  of  the  Spanish  officers 
who  remain  in  this  territory ; and  many  citizens  seem  to  view 
it  as  an  event  likely  to  happen : an  impression  which  I greatly 
regret,  since  it  tends  to  lessen  their  confidence  in  the  American 
government,  and  to  cherish  a Spanish  party  among  us.  Next, 
therefore,  to  a final  adjustment  of  limits  with  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, I most  desire  to  see  every  Spanish  officer  removed 
from  the  ceded  territory.  There  certainly  must  be  a power 
somewhere  vested,  to  cause  to  be  executed  the  clause  in  the 
treaty  which  directs  ‘ the  Spanish  forces  to  he  withdrawn  in 
three  months  from  the  ceded  territory.’'  I should,  indeed,  be 
pleased  to  have  it  hinted  to  me  that,  in  my  character  as  ‘ com- 
missioner’ or  governor,  I could  on  this  occasion  (if  necessary) 
use  compulsory  measures.”* 

At  length  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo,  in  September,  1805, 
having  embarked  the  Spanish  troops  under  his  control  for  Pen- 
sacola, took  his  departure  by  land  westward,  through  the  Mex- 
ican provinces,  to  Chihuahua.  Yet  many  of  the  remaining 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  some  others,  could  not  believe  that  the 
country  was  lost  to  Spain,  but  had  only  been  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  in  trust  until  the  close  of  the  European  wars, 
when  they  hoped  for  its  restoration. 

Meantime,  every  effort  had  been  made  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities of  Mexico  to  extend  their  settlements  east  of  the  Sa- 
bine. The  village  and  settlement  of  Adaes,  fourteen  miles  west 
of  Natchitoches,  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  this  part  of  Louisiana, 
and  was  coeval  with  Natchitoches  itself;  and  as  late  as  the 
summer  of  1805  it  was  the  most  important  one  west  of  Alex- 
andria. To  maintain  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  viceroy, 
and  to  confirm  the  people  in  the  Catholic  faith,  the  Bishop 
of  New  Leon,  Don  Feliciano  Mariro,  made  his  annual  visit, 
and  having  performed  high  mass,  and  consecrated  a grave- 
yard, administered  the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  two  hundred 
neophytes. 

Subsequently,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  several  ad- 
ditional colonies  of  Spanish  settlers  were  located  in  the  east- 
ern portion  of  Texas,  and  new  military  posts  were  established 
west  of  the  Sabine.  The  first  of  these  colonies  had  arrived  at 
San  Antonio  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  consisted  of  five  hundred 

* American  State  Papers,  vol.  v.,  p.  102,  Boston  edition.  Also,  Mississippi  Herald 
and  Natchez  Gazette,  November,  1806. 
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Spanish  emigrants  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  troops.  Soon 
afterward,  a similar  colony  arrived  at  Nacogdoches,  for  the 
extension  and  security  of  the  settlements  in  that  quarter. 

Again,  during  the  autumn  strong  military  re-enforcements 
from  Mexico  and  Havana  were  sent  to  West  Florida  and 
Texas.  The  first  arrival  at  Pensacola,  on  the  24th  of  October, 
consisted  of  four  hundred  troops  ; and  on  the  30th  an  additional 
force  of  three  hundred  arrived  at  the  same  port,  and  were  or- 
dered to  the  District  of  Baton  Rouge,  to  strengthen  the  garri- 
sons in  that  quarter.  About  the  same  time,  Spanish  agents 
from  Mobile  had  contracted  for  four  thousand  barrels  of  flour, 
besides  other  supplies  for  the  army  in.  Florida  and  Texas. 
The  number  of  regular  troops  at  the  different  points  in  Texas, 
west  of  the  Sabine,  at  this  time  amounted  to  eight  hundred.* 

Such  was  the  state,  of  affairs  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Territo- 
ry of  Orleans  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1806.  Every  in- 
dication presaged  a speedy  rupture  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  and  the  whole  West  was  impatient  for  the  collision. 

But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Federal  government  to  en- 
gage in  open  war  with  the  waning  power  of  Spain.  Although 
Mr.  Jefferson,  as  early  as  1786,  had  expressed  a belief  that  the 
United  States  were  ultimately  to  occupy  all  North  America, 
yet  he  deemed  it  the  best  policy  to  permit  the  Spaniards  peace- 
ably to  occupy  the  immense  territories  until  the  American  pop- 
ulation, by  its  constant  increase,  should  advance  and  occupy 
the  country  gradually  as  it  might  be  required  for  new  states. 
In  one  of  his  letters  at  that  early  period  he  says,  “ Our  confed- 
eracy must  be  received  as  the  hive  from  which  all  America, 
north  and  south,  is  to  be  peopled.  We  should  take  care,  too, 
not  to  think  it  for  the  interest  of  that  great  continent  to  press 
too  soon  upon  the  Spaniards.  Those  countries  can  not  be  in 
better  hands.  My  fear  is  that  they  are  too  feeble  to  hold  them 
until  our  population  can  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  gain  it  from 
them  piece  by  piece.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  we  ?nust 
have  soon.  This  is  all  we  are  as  yet  ready  to  receive.”  Such 
was  the  policy  of  this  great  American  statesman  in  1786 ; and 
the  same  policy  has  been  regularly  pursued  by  the  Federal 
authorities  ever  since.  Such  were  the  views  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son in  1805,  when  directing  the  affairs  of  the  national  govern 
ment.  At  that  time  the  population  was  rapidly  advancing  ovei 

* American  State  Papers,  vol.  v.,  p.  94,  95,  Boston  edition. 
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the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Federal  government 
had,  by  a cautious  perseverance  in  amicable  negotiations,  ac- 
quired all  the  territory  claimed  by  Spain  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  thirty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude ; it  had  also  secured  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  for  American  commerce  as  early  as  1798.  Again, 
in  1803,  it  had  obtained  the  actual  occupancy  of  both  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  including  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  together 
with  an  indefinite  claim  to  all  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  east  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte.  Why  press  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  western  boundary  so  long  before  the  Ameri- 
can population  were  ready  to  take  actual  possession  ? It  was 
evidently  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  hold  posses- 
sion of  what  they  already  occupied  east  of  Natchitoches,  leav- 
ing the  remainder,  with  its  unsettled  limits  on  the  west,  for  the 
time,  wholly  with  the  Spaniards. 

Hence  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Federal  government  to 
avoid,  by  all  means,  a war  with  Spain,  by  running  a conven- 
tional line  west  of  the  American  settlements,  leaving  the 
whole  subject  of  the  actual  and  rightful  boundary  on  the 
west  open  to  future  discussion.  Such  was  the  policy  which 
prompted  its  course  in  restraining  the  western  people,  as 
well  as  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  from  actual  hostilities 
against  the  Spaniards  during  the  events  which  subsequently 
transpired. 

The  Spaniards  had  become  exasperated  at  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  Anglo-Americans,  and  the  destiny  which  seemed 
to  threaten  them  unless  the  tide  were  arrested.  Instead  of 
provoking  further  irritation,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  omitted  no  effort  in  its  attempts  to  insure  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  all  old  difficulties  with  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
establishment  of  a temporary  boundary  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  order  to  settle  the  controversy  relative  to  the  Feliciana  par- 
ishes of  Florida,  the  United  States  proposed  a friendly  nego- 
tiation for  the  purchase  of  both  the  Floridas  entire,  connected 
with  a permanent  arrangement  for  the  western  confines  of 
Louisiana ; yet  all  efforts  at  agreement  on  this  point  were  un- 
successful, and  the  president,  in  his  annual  message,  announced 
to  Congress  that  “with  Spain  our  negotiations  for  a settlement 
of  differences  have  not  had  a satisfactory  issue.  On  the  Mo- 
bile, our  commerce  passing  through  that  river  continues  to  be 
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obstructed  by  arbitrary  duties  and  vexatious  searches.  Prop- 
ositions for  adjusting  amicably  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana 
have  not  been  acceded  to.  While,  however,  the  right  is  un- 
settled, we  have  avoided  any  change  in  the  state  of  things  by 
taking  new  posts,  or  strengthening  ourselves  on  the  disputed 
territories,  in  the  hope  that  the  other  power  would  not,  by  a 
contrary  course  of  conduct,  oblige  us  to  meet  the  example,  and 
endanger  conflicts  of  authority,  the  issue  of  which  may  not  be 
easily  controlled.  But  in  this  hope  we  have  now  reason  to 
lose  our  confidence.” 

Meantime,  the  president  had  caused  a military  post  to  be 
erected  at  Natchitoches,  with  a garrison  of  two  hundred  men, 
to  restrain  any  advances  of  the  Spaniards  east  of  that  place. 
Major  Porter,  commanding  at  Natchitoches,  was  instructed  to 
observe  closely  the  movements  of  the  Spanish  troops  on  the 
western  frontier. 

[A.D.  1806.]  On  the  first  of  January  following,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  less  than  three  months,  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo 
returned  to  Louisiana  on  his  route  to  Pensacola.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, he  tarried  several  days  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchitoches, 
in  social  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  of  that  settlement,  and 
friendly  communication  with  the  officers  of  the  American  gar- 
rison. But,  his  object  being  suspected,  the  commandant,  Ma- 
jor Porter,  extending  to  him  the  courtesy  due  his  rank,  refused 
to  admit  him  into  the  fort.  His  object  was,  doubtless,  to  as- 
sure the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  the  efforts  in  contemplation  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  authority  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  American  de- 
fenses. 

Soon  after  his  departure  for  Pensacola,  a small  garrison  of 
Spanish  troops  proceeded  from  the  Sabine  to  the  town  of  Ada- 
es,  fourteen  miles  from  Natchitoches,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a post  at  that  place.  Rumor  likewise  gave  notice  of 
the  advance  of  six  hundred  men  under  Don  Antonio  Codero, 
governor  of  Texas,  as  far  as  the  Trinity  River.  This  force, 
accompanied  by  a detachment  of  militia  and  a few  Indian  aux- 
iliaries, well  supplied  with  stores  and  munitions  of  war,  remain- 
ed several  weeks  upon  the  Trinity,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  re  • 
enforcements,  under  Don  Simon  Herrera,  from  New  Leon, 
when  they  continued  to  the  town  of  Nacogdoches,  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Neches.  The  march  of  such  a force  toward 
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the  frontier  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  in  time  of  peace  was 
ample  ground  for  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  American 
government  of  a design  in  the  Spanish  officer  to  interrupt  the 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  powers. 

Accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  January,  Major  Porter,  in  obe- 
dience to  instructions,  dispatched  a messenger  to  the  Spanish 
commander  at  Nacogdoches,  requiring  from  him  assurances 
that  all  inroads  of  Spanish  troops,  and  all  violence  and  restraint 
toward  American  citizens  east  of  the  Sabine,  should  cease  forth- 
with ; and  informing  him  that,  in  case  such  assurances  were 
withheld,  he  should  proceed  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  business  within  the  Territory  of 
Orleans  westward  to  the  Sabine  ; that,  agreeably  to  his  instruc- 
tions, he  should  distribute  patrols  through  the  country  east  of 
the  Sabine,  and  prevent  armed  men,  not  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  from  advancing  east  of  that  stream  ; repel 
invasion  by  pursuing  and  arresting  the  invaders,  always  avoid- 
ing the  effusion  of  blood,  unless  absolutely  necessary ; that 
in  case  those  assurances  were  given  in  good  faith,  he  should 
not  interrupt  the  peaceable  intercourse  between  the  settlements 
of  the  Bayou  Pierre  and  those  of  Nacogdoches  ; but  otherwise 
he  should  cut  off  all  communication.* 

To  this  message  Don  Rodriguez  promptly  made  answer, 
that  no  encroachment  had  been  intended,  nor  had  any  violence 
been  offered  by  his  troops,  except  so  far  as  was  requisite  for 
the  suppression  of  contraband  trade  and  the  exportation  of 
horses.  He  added,  that  duty  forbade  him  to  give  the  assu- 
rances required,  and  that  he  had  ordered  his  parties  to  patrol 
as  far  as  the  Arroyo  Hondo  ; and  that,  in  obedience  to  instruc- 
tions from  the  Spanish  commander,  he  had  established  a fron- 
tier post,  garrisoned  by  fifteen  men,  with  directions  to  observe 
the  Arroyo  Hondo  as  the  provisional  boundary  between  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Spanish  possessions,  j*  At  the  same  time,  he  sent 

* Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  263. 

t The  Arroyo  Hondo  was  a deep  ravine  seven  miles  west  of  Natchitoches,  and  about 
an  equal  distance  from  the  town  of  Adaes.  The  town  of  Natchitoches  had  been  first 
occupied  as  a trading-post  by  St.  Denys  in  1712,  and  in  1717  it  was  made  a military 
post.  To  occupy  the  country  also,  the  Spaniards,  in  May  following,  established  the  set- 
tlement and  “ Mission  of  San  Miguel  de  los  Adaes,”  under  the  protection  of  a military 
force.  During  the  contentions  of  the  French  and  Spanish  commandants  in  this  quarter, 
a mutual  agreement  established  the  Arroyo  Hondo  as  a conventional  boundary,  which 
was  observed  until  1762,  when  the  whole  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi  was 
ceded  to  Spain.  From  that  time  until  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  in 
1803,  no  adverse  claim  was  agitated  relative  to  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana. 
This  transfer  revived  the  controversy  as  to  the  real  boundaries  of  Louisiana  on  the  west. 
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an  order  to  the  people  on  the  Bayou  Pierre,  reminding  them 
of  their  allegiance  to  his  Catholic  majesty,  who  required  them 
to  join  his  standard  whenever  commanded  by  his  officers.  He 
also  gave  them  assurances  of  the  protection  of  his  Catholic 
majesty,  and  that  Red  River  would  soon  be  made  the  bound- 
ary between  Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  provinces.* 

Upon  the  reception  of  this  intelligence,  Major  Porter  de- 
tached sixty  men  under  Captain  Turner,  with  orders  forthwith 
to  remove  the  Spanish  garrison  from  Adaes  to  the  west  side 
of  the  Sabine.  This  object  having  been  effected,  Captain  Tur- 
ner established  his  patrol  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sabine. 

Meantime,  General  Wilkinson  was  instructed  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  Territory 
of  Orleans  by  the  troops  of  Spain.  Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  from 
Fort  Adams,  was  accordingly  ordered  to  advance  with  a de- 
tachment of  three  companies  and  four  field-pieces  to  Natchi- 
toches, to  re-enforce  the  garrison  at  that  post. 

The  Spanish  minister  at  Washington  city  had  been  formally 
notified  that,  while  negotiations  were  pending  relative  to  the 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  the  military  posts  of  each  power  should 
remain  as  they  were ; that  neither  power  should  make  any 
military  operation,  or  advance  any  posts  beyond  their  former 
positions  ; that  the  United  States  designed  no  movement  which 
would  change  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Spain  to  occupy  new  posts  east  of  the  Sa- 
bine would  be  viewed  as  an  invasion,  and  as  such  resisted. 

Early  in  June,  the  Spanish  army,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Herrera,  took 
position  near  the  Bayou  Pierre  settlement,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Natchitoches.  General  Herrera  continued  to  occupy 
this  station  without  any  hostile  movement  until  the  20th  of 
September,  when  he  retired  with  his  command  to  the  east 
bank  of  the  Sabine,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Federal  troops 
under  General  Wilkinson.f 

Upon  the  first  advance  of  the  Spanish  troops  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Nacogdoches,  Governor  Claiborne  had  opened  a spir- 
ited correspondence  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  remon- 
strated against  the  unwarrantable  intrusion  upon  the  limits  of 
the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction.  Receiving  no  satisfactory 

* Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  262,  263. 
t See  Mississippi  Messenger  at  Natchez,  September  6th,  1806. 
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assurance  of  a disposition  to  retire,  the  governor  called  out  a 
portion  of  the  militia  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Natchitoches. 

Meantime,  Colonel  Cushing,  with  the  first  regiment  of  United 
States  infantry,  had  proceeded  to  Natchitoches,  and  taken 
charge  of  that  post,  under  instructions  to  act  strictly  on  the 
defensive  until  offensive  measures  were  unavoidable.  Hence 
the  two  armies  remained  several  months  within  a few  miles 
of  each  other  without  collision. 

During  this  time  General  Wilkinson  prosecuted  his  military 
preparations  actively  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  forts 
were  put  in  a complete  state  of  defense,  and  several  stockades 
near  the  city  were  nearly  completed ; nine  gun-boats  had  ar- 
rived from  the  Ohio  ; and  additional  troops  having  been  order- 
ed from  the  northwestern  posts,  were  concentrating  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Fort  Adams  and  New  Orleans,*  and  detachments  of 
militia  advanced  from  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  also  from 
the  Territory  of  Orleans,  to  re-enforce  the  army  at  Natchitoches. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  September  that  General  Wilkinson 
arrived  at  this  place,  and  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the 
army.  Without  delay  he  dispatched  Colonel  Cushing  with  a 
communication  to  Governor  Codero,  at  Nacogdoches,  demand- 
ing the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Spanish  troops  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Sabine.  Codero,  in  reply,  informed  him  that  he 
would  transmit  his  communication  to  the  captain-general,  with- 
out whose  orders  he  could  not  act  in  the  matter.  General  Wil- 
kinson rejoined,  and  informed  him  that  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  would  march  to  the  Sabine,  but  without  any  hostile  in- 
tention against  the  troops  or  territory  of  his  Catholic  majesty ; 
that  his  sole  object  was  to  settle  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  Spanish 
forces  near  that  river. 

It  was  after  the  middle  of  October  when  the  secret  emissa- 
ries of  Burr  made  a visit  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Wil- 
kinson, at  Natchitoches,  to  sound  his  views  and  feelings  upon 
the  subject  of  the  contemplated  enterprise.  The  general 
with  great  circumspection,  elicited  from  them  much  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  proposed  movements  of  Burr,  and  then  dis- 
missed them  with  promises  and  evasive  answers.  Scarcely 
half  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  mission,  they  retired  to 
the  settlements  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  near  Fort  Adams, 
to  await  further  developments. 

* Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  266. 
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On  the  22d  of  October  General  Wilkinson  took  up  the  line 
of  march  from  Natchitoches  to  the  Sabine,  where  he  designed 
to  establish  his  headquarters.  As  he  advanced,  he  received 
notice  from  the  Spanish  commander  that  he  should  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Sabine  Riv- 
er by  the  American  army ; yet  General  Wilkinson,  regard- 
less of  this  threat,  continued  his  march,  and  reached  the  Sabine 
on  the  24th,  when  he  found  the  Spaniards  encamped  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river. 

The  American  army  took  position  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sabine,  while  the  Spanish  occupied  the  right.  These  posi- 
tions were  held  by  the  respective  armies  until  about  the  6th  of 
November,  when  both  commanders  agreed  to  withdraw  their 
forces  and  submit  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question  to 
the  friendly  action  of  their  respective  governments.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  Sabine  was  ever  considered  as  a limit 
of  the  Mexican  provinces  on  the  east. 

General  Wilkinson  made  no  delay  in  opening  a negotiation 
with  Governor  Codero  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a pro- 
visional boundary  between  the  province  of  Texas  and  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Orleans.  For  this  purpose,  Major  Walter  Burling 
was  dispatched  as  a special  agent  to  treat  with  the  governor 
for  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  existing  difficulties.  The 
specific  object  of  this  mission  has  remained  a mystery ; but  its 
general  tenor  and  object  was  the  amicable  arrangement  for  a 
provisional  boundary,  and  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the 
Spanish  forces  from  the  territory  east  of  the  Sabine.*  From 
subsequent  events,  it  was  strongly  believed  that  the  mission 
had  been  instituted  by  General  Wilkinson  as  much  for  his  own 
pecuniary  emolument  as  for  the  peaceable  adjustment  of  a 
boundary.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  divest  himself  of  the 
suspicion  which  settled  over  him,  that  he  had  extorted  money 
from  the  Spanish  governor  by  exciting  his  fears  as  to  the  pow- 
erful invasion  contemplated  by  Burr,  and  which  could  be  ar- 
rested only  by  the  most  energetic  movements  of  the  American 
commander-in-chief,  with  the  whole  of  the  army  and  means  at 
his  disposal.f 

* See  Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  272. 

t The  substance  of  this  suspicion,  which  is  certainly  not  without  some  foundation,  is 
contained  in  the  following  “extract  of  a letter  from  New  Orleans,  dated  April  23d, 
1807,”  first  published  in  the  New  York  Spectator  of  June  10th,  and  copied  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Messenger  of  August  11th,  1807.  The  author  of  this  work  has  conversed  with 
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Having  completed  his  arrangements  with  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor and  General  Herrera  for  the  mutual  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  the  Sabine,  General  Wilkinson  prepared  to  concen- 
trate his  forces  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  the  following  order 
was  issued  to  the  American  troops : 

“ MORNING  ORDER. 

“ Camp,  east  bank  of  the  Sabine,  November  5th,  1806. 

"His  Excellency  General  Herrera,  the  military  chief  im- 
mediately opposed  to  this  corps,  having  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  troops  to  Nacogdoches,  and  to  prohibit  their  re-crossing  the 
Sabine  River  pending  the  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  the  objects  of  this  expedition  are  accom- 

some  of  the  survivors  of  Captain  Farrar’s  troop  on  the  Sabine,  and  they  corroborate  the 
statement  contained  in  the  extract,  viz. : 

“The  intendant  said  that  General  Wilkinson  first  communicated  intelligence  of  the 
general  nature  of  this  plot  to  Governor  Cordero  upon  the  Sabine,  and  proposed  to  him, 
that  if  he  would  withdraw  his  forces  from  that  river,  and  prevail  upon  the  vice-king  to 
furnish  him  (General  Wilkinson)  with  $300,000,  he  would  undertake  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  the  conspirators,  and  save  the  provinces  of  his  Catholic  majesty  from  inva- 
sion, employing  for  that  purpose  the  forces  and  other  resources,  naval  and  military,  of 
the  United  States.  Governor  Cordero,  knowing  Wilkinson  to  have  been  for  a long 
time  in  the  interests  of  his  king,  lent  a favorable  ear  to  his  propositions.  He  immedi- 
ately consented  that  both  armies  should  retire  from  the  banks  of  the  Sabine  ; the  Span- 
ish force  for  the  purpose  of  re-enforcing  their  posts  on  the  frontiers  of  New  Mexico,  and 
the  American  troops  to  defend  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi.  He  also  dispatched  cou- 
riers to  the  vice-king  in  Mexico,  and  furnished  Wilkinson  forthwith  with  $120,000, 
which  were  sent  from  St.  Antoine  upon  mules.  The  intendant  further  informed  this 
gentleman  that,  before  the  arrival  of  Cordero’s  dispatches,  the  vice-king  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  place  full  confidence  in  Wilkinson,  and  refused  to  transmit  $180,000, 
the  balance  of  the  sum  which  Cordero  had  undertaken  to  promise  him.  Soon  after  this 
refusal,  the  intendant  said  that  Wilkinson  had  dispatched  a confidential  aid-de-camp. 
Major  Burling,  to  Mexico  with  further  proofs  of  the  conspiracy,  and  with  further  dis- 
closures relating  to  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  and 
with  a request  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  $180,000  to  General  Wilkinson.  The 
vice-king  refused  to  receive  the  information  from  Burling,  and  referred  him  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  to  the  intendant  at  La  Yera  Cruz,  for  which  place  he  immediately 
ordered  him  to  depart.  Upon  his  arrival  here,  the  intendant  refused  to  furnish  him 
with  any  thing  but  a guard,  and  ordered  him  to  cake  his  passage  immediately  to  New 
Orleans. 

“When  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  was  spoken  returned  to  this  place,  about  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks  ago,  he  mentioned  the  circumstances  and  the  substance  of  this 
conversation  to  some  of  his  friends,  who  immediately  gave  it  circulation.  It  at  last 
reached  the  ears  of  Wilkinson,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  he  was  compelled  to  take 
notice  of  it.  He  sent  an  officer  to  the  gentleman,  with  three  written  interrogatories, 
to  which  he  requested  an  answer  in  writing.  1st.  He  demanded  whether  he  had  au- 
thorized the  report  of  such  conversation  with  the  intendant  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  2d. 
Whether  such  conversation  actually  took  place  of  the  nature  and  name  reported  ; and, 
3d.  Whether  he  believed  the  relation  of  the  intendant  to  be  true.  To  each  of  which 
this  gentleman  answered  by  a laconic  Yes  ! and  he  has  since  heard  nothing  further 
from  the  general.  From  the  weight  of  this  gentleman’s  name  and  character,  as  well 
as  from  a thousand  other  corroborating  circumstances,  his  report  is  almost  universally 
accredited.” 
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plislied,  and  the  camp  will  be,  of  course,  evacuated  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  and  Colonel  Cushing  will  lead  the  troops  to  Natch- 
itoches. 

(Signed)  “Walter  Burling  , Aid-de-camp  ” 

Thus  terminated  the  Sabine  expedition.  The  object  iu  view 
by  the  Federal  government  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish 
army  from  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
This  object  was  certainly  effected  by  General  Wilkinson  ; and 
his  friends  congratulated  the  country  “ that  all  the  noise  and 
trouble  on  the  western  frontier  had  been  settled  quietly,  by  the 
intelligence,  temper,  and  firmness  of  the  general,  without  blood- 
shed.”* Yet  his  troops  retired  indignantly  from  the  Sabine, 
many  of  them  fully  convinced  that  they  had  been  robbed  of 
their  anticipated  laurels  by  the  cupidity  of  their  commander, 
who  had  entered  into  dishonorable  negotiations,  and  that  money, 
and  not  the  sword,  had  terminated  the  campaign. 

Ten  days  afterward,  General  Wilkinson  dispatched  Colonel 
Burling  to  Mexico  upon  a secret  mission,  avowedly  to  apprise 
the  viceroy  of  the  danger  which  menaced  the  dominions  of  his 
Catholic  majesty  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but, -as  he  subsequently 
alleged,  for  a different  purpose.! 

Leaving  the  troops  to  be  advanced  to  Fort  Adams  under 
their  respective  commanders,  General  Wilkinson,  with  his  staff, 
proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  to  make  such  arrangements  as  pru- 
dence and  circumtsances  might  dictate  for  the  defense  of  the 
city  against  the  revolutionary  designs  of  Aaron  Burr  and  his 
confederates. 

On  the  24th  of  November  he  arrived  in  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  immediately  commenced  the  most  active  measures 
for  employing  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  government 
in  the  defense  of  the  nation  against  the  contemplated  move- 
ments for  the  invasion  of  Florida  and  Mexico.  Of  these,  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson  had  been  apprised  by  the  special  agents  sent 
from  Burr  himself,  urging  his  active  co-operation  with  the 
troops  under  his  command.  These  confidential  agents  were 
Samuel  Swartwout  and  Dr.  Erick  Bollman,  who  had  ob- 
tained an  interview  at  Natchitoches,  and  who  renewed  their 

* See  Mississippi  Messenger,  November  11th,  1806. 

t Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  272-275. 
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efforts  with  the  general  again  in  more  than  one  interview  in 
New  Orleans. 

During  the  early  part  of  December,  the  commander-in-chief 
was  actively  employed  in  the  arduous  duties  devolving  upon 
him  for  the  defense  of  Louisiana  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
As  a part  of  the  measures  for  this  purpose,  he  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dispatching  Lieutenant  Swan  to  Jamaica,  osten- 
sibly to  apprise  the  several  British  commanders  at  that  station 
of  the  designs  of  Burr,  in  which  he  professed  to  expect  aid  from 
the  British  naval  forces,  and  against  which  the  commander-in- 
chief entered  his  formal  protest. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  Governor  Claiborne,  in  view  of  the 
alarming  danger  which  appeared  to  threaten  the  country  from 
an  unlawful  combination  on  the  Ohio,  called  a meeting  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  which  was  assembled  at  the 
government  house.  At  this  meeting,  Governor  Claiborne  and 
General  Wilkinson  personally  attended,  and  announced  to  the 
people  the  imminent  peril  which  required  the  active  military 
preparations  in  progress  for  the  defense  of  the  city,  in  order  to 
protect  it  against  a powerful  conspiracy  of  seven  thousand  men, 
who  designed  the  subversion  of  the  government,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  and  the  plunder  of  the  city,  preparatory  to  the 
establishment  of  a new  government  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  designing  men  in  the  Union.* 

General  Wilkinson  spoke  of  the  intended  co-operation  of  the 
British  navy  in  accomplishing  the  ultimate  designs  of  Aaron 
Burr  against  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Mexico.  The  contem- 
plated invasion,  he  asserted,  had  been  communicated  to  him, 
by  a special  messenger  from  the  conspirators,  on  the  18th  day 
of  October,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  preparing  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Sabine.  The  object  in  making  him  acquainted 
with  the  plot,  he  said,  was  the  hope  of  his  co-operating  with 
them ; and  that,  without  disclosing  his  determination,  he  set 
out  for  the  Sabine,  settled  the  Spanish  affairs,  and,  with  all  ex- 
pedition, repaired  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  intended  to  con- 
centrate his  forces  for  its  defense  or  perish  in  its  ruins ; that, 
while  at  Natchitoches,  he  received  a message  on  the  same  sub- 
ject from  New  Orleans,  and  added,  that  there  were  several 
persons  in  the  city  who  were  concerned  in  the  plot,  and  who 
were  known  to  him,  and  whom  he  should  have  arrested  long 

* Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  277. 
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since  had  he  been  duly  authorized.  He  informed  them  that  his 
object  in  entering  the  city  was  to  prepare  for  its  security ; but 
subsequent  advices  had  determined  him  to  change  his  plans, 
and  attack  the  conspirators  before  they  arrived,  as  their  num- 
bers were  much  greater  than  he  had  expected.  To  this  end, 
he  was  preparing  the  flotilla  to  meet  the  foe  above  Natchez, 
compel  them  to  land,  and  thus  cut  them  off;  to  effect  which,  it 
was  requisite  that  immediate  measures  should  be  taken,  as  the 
enemy,  by  all  advices,  was  to  arrive  at  Natchez  on  the  20th 
of  December,  with  two  thousand  men.  He  also  informed  them 
that  the  leaders  of  the  plot  were  supported  by  some  of  the  first 
characters  in  the  Union,  that  it  was  extensive  in  its  object,  and 
that,  more  effectually  to  accomplish  its  execution,  armed  ves- 
sels in  disguise  would  enter  the  river  to  serve  as  convoys  to 
the  expedition  to  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  To  protect  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  vessels  were  procured  to  occupy  the  passes,  and 
he  concluded  by  pledging  his  life  in  defense  of  the  city  and  coun- 
try.* 

On  the  10th  of  December  the  troops  from  Natchitoches 
arrived  in  the  city ; martial  law  was  declared  and  rigorous- 
ly enforced  throughout  the  military  district.  Guards  and  pa- 
trols were  distributed  through  the  city,  and  upon  the  prin- 
cipal roads  leading  to  the  Mississippi  Territory  ; and  men  who 
were  known  to  belong  to  Burr’s  party,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  suspected,  were  unceremoniously  arrested,  and  held  in 
the  custody  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Fort  Adams,  on  the 
Mississippi,  was  placed  in  a state  of  complete  military  de- 
fense, and  commanded  the  descent  of  the  river.  The  officers 
of  detachments  and  patrols  were  required  to  arrest,  examine, 
and  deliver  to  the  civil  authorities  for  further  trial  all  strangers 
and  suspicious  persons  not  having  passports  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief or  some  commissioned  officer. 

Rumors  of  the  most  alarming  description  were  daily  received 
from  the  Ohio  River,  magnifying  the  force  and  the  resources 
of  the  conspirators  in  proportion  to  the  fears  and  apprehensions 
of  the  informant.  Nor  were  these  rumors  idle  fabrications. 
Th-e  whole  West  was  in  a feverish  excitement,  and  thousands 
were  ready  to  embark  in  any  enterprise  against  the  Spanish 
power  in  the  southwest,  and  not  a few  were  willing  to  enlist  in 
any  undertaking  which  their  leaders  might  require.  New  Or 

* Louisiana  Gazette,  December  I2th,  1806. 
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leans  was  certainly  in  imminent  danger,  and  was  infested  with 
hundreds  of  Burr’s  emissaries  and  adherents,  who  were  dis- 
tributed through  the  city  and  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  the  Walnut  Hills  to  New  Orleans.  Suspicion 
fastened  upon  every  emigrant  from  the  Ohio  or  W estern  States, 
and  every  man  who  could  not  satisfactorily  explain  his  arrival 
in  the  South.  Hence  arrests,  discharges,  and  vexatious  delays 
were  frequent,  even  to  the  great  annoyance  of  peaceable  citi- 
zens. Those  who  at  heart  were  favorably  inclined  to  Burr’s 
undertaking,  as  well  as  those  who  were  secret  emissaries  and 
agents,  complained  bitterly  of  the  intolerable  annoyance,  and 
dealt  out  wholesale  denunciations  against  the  useless  precau- 
tions and  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  General  Wilkinson  (although 
he  was  known  to  be  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States)  as  violations  of  individual  rights  secured 
by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Nor  was  it  strange  that  they 
should  charge  him  with  a desire  to  promote  his  own  aggran- 
dizement in  the  substitution  of  martial  law  and  arbitrary  rule 
for  the  civil  jurisdiction  guarantied  by  the  Constitution,  seeing 
they  alone  were  obnoxious  to  its  operation. 

About  the  same  time,  the  patriotic  citizens  of  New  Orleans, 
as  an  evidence  of  their  attachment  to  the  Federal  government 
and  approval  of  the  measures  of  General  Wilkinson,  and  the 
zeal  and  energy  evinced  by  him  in  defeating  the  designs  of  the 
conspirators,  made  a tender  of  their  services  for  any  duty  to 
which  he  might  assign  them.  To  aid  the  government  in  sup- 
pressing the  unlawful  enterprise,  “ the  inhabitants,  merchants, 
captains,  and  supercargoes  of  vessels  in  the  port  evinced  great 
zeal  in  favor  of  the  efforts  of  the  commander-in-chief,  readily 
agreeing  to  the  most  laudable  exertions  and  sacrifices  for  man- 
ning the  vessels  with  seamen,  while  the  citizens  generally  mani- 
fested unequivocal  fidelity  to  the  Union,  and  a spirit  of  deter- 
mined resistance  to  the  expected  assailants.”* 

The  patriotic  governor  of  the  Orleans  Territory  was  also 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  sustain  the  views  and  measures 
of  the  commander-in-chief ; and,  to  give  efficient  support,  he 
called  into  service  the  militia  and  volunteers  of  the  city,  who 
were  speedily  organized  into  the  “ Battalion  of  New  Orleans,” 
and  continued  on  duty  until  March  following,  when  tranquillity 
was  restored  to  the  city. 

* Jefferson's  Message,  December  16th,  1806. 
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On  the  14th  of  December  General  Wilkinson  arrested  the 
fearless  deliverer  of  La  Fayette,  Dr.  Erick  Bollman,  a con- 
spicuous emissary  of  Burr,  and  sent  him  to  a place  of  security 
below  the  city.  Soon  afterward  he  caused  the  arrest  of  Sam- 
uel Swartwout,  of  New  York,  and  Peter  Y.  Ogden,  of  New 
Jersey,  known  adherents  of  Aaron  Burr.  These  men  were 
retained  in  the  custody  of  the  commander-in-chief  until  an  op- 
portunity presented  of  sending  them  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  to 
stand  their  trial  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  country. 

On  the  16th  of  December  Governor  Claiborne  issued  his 
proclamation  as  “ Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Militia  thereof,”  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  “ traitorous  project  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  over  a portion  of  the  terri- 
tories thereof,  and  to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
a prince  in  amity  with  the  United  States,”  and  made  known 
the  law  and  the  penalty  against  such  an  offense.* 

■*  The  following-  is  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Claiborne : 

A PROCLAMATION, 

By  William,  C.  C.  Claiborne,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and,  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Militia  thereof. 

Whereas  I have  received  information  that  certain  persons  are  combining  and  con- 
federating in  a traitorous  project  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  over  a portion  of  the  territories  thereof,  and  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  a prince  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  I have  thought  proper  to 
issue  this  my  proclamation,  hereby  solemnly  cautioning  the  citizens  of  this  territory 
against  entering  into,  or  in  any  manner  countenancing,  the  conspiracy  aforesaid ; and 
that  no  one  may  remain  ignorant  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  may  await  the  par- 
ties concerned,  I do  now  make  it  known  that  the  law  of  the  United  States  declares, 
“ that  if  any  person,  or  persons,  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America,  shall 
levy  war  against  them,  or  shall  adhere  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort 
within  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted,  on  confession 
in  open  court,  or  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  to  the  same  overt  act  of  the  treason 
whereof  he  or  they  shall  stand  indicted,  such  person,  or  persons,  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  shall  suffer  death  and  that  “ if  any 
person,  or  persons,  having  knowledge  of  the  commission  of  any  of  the  treasons  afore- 
said, shall  conceal, and  not  as  soon  as  maybe  disclose  and  make  known  the  same  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  some  one  of  the  judges  thereof,  or  to  the  president 
or  governor  of  a particular  state,  or  some  one  of  the  judges  or  justices  thereof,  such  per- 
son, or  persons,  on  conviction,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  and  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  seven  years,  and  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars.” 

And  I do  further  make  it  knotun  that  the  law  of  the  United  States  has  also  declared, 
“ that  if  any  person  shall,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  begin 
or  set  on  foot,  or  provide  or  prepare  the  means  of  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise 
to  be  carried  on  from  thence  against  the  territory  or  dominions  of  any  foreign  prince  or 
state  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  every  such  person  so  offending  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall  suffer  fine  and  im- 
prisonment at  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  which  the  conviction  shall  be  had,  so  as  that 
such  fine  shall  not  exceed  three  thousand  dollars,  nor  the  term  of  imprisonment  be 
more  than  three  years.” 
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Meantime,  great  efforts  were  made  by  the  friends  of  Dr. 
Bollman  for  his  release  from  the  military  custody  of  General 
Wilkinson.  In  his  efforts  to  effect  this  object,  none  was  more 
zealous  and  indefatigable  than  James  Alexander,  Esq.,  acting 
as  attorney  in  his  behalf.  On  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  December, 
having  applied  to  Judge  Dominic  A.  Hall,  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  Territory,  upon  the  affidavits  of  himself,  Leonora 
d’Avergne,  and  Edmund  Forrestal,  relative  to  the  arrest  of  Dr 
Bollman  at  the  command  of  General  Wilkinson,  an  order  was 
granted  “ that  a writ  of  habeas  corpus , ad  subjiciendum,  on  be- 
half of  Dr.  Bollman,  do  issue,  directed  to  General  Wilkinson, 
returnable  to-morrow  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  ; it  was 
further  ordered , that  the  general  be  served  with  copies  of  the 
affidavits  filed  in  this  behalf.” 

Next  day  the  return  made  thereto  was  in  the  following 
words,  viz. : 

“ The  undersigned,  commanding  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
takes  to  himself  all  responsibility  for  the  arrest  of  Errick  Boll- 
man, on  a 'charge  of  misprision  of  treason  against  the  govern- 
ment and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  has  adopted  measures 
for  his  safe  delivery  to  the  executive  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  after  several  consultations  with  the  governor  and  two  of  the 
judges  of  this  territory,  that  the  undersigned  has  hazarded  this 
step  for  the  national  safety,  menaced  to  its  base  by  a lawless  band 
of  traitors,  associated  under  Aaron  Burr,  whose  accomplices  are 
extended  from  New  York  to  this  city.  No  man  can  hold  in  high- 
er reverence  the  civil  institutions  of  his  country  than  the  under- 
signed, and  it  is  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  holy  attributes 
of  the  Constitution  against  the  uplifted  hand  of  violence  that  he 
has  interposed  the  force  of  arms,  in  a moment  of  extreme  peril, 
to  seize  upon  Bollman,  as  he  will  upon  all  others,  without  regard 
to  standing  or  station,  against  whom  satisfactory  proof  may 
arise,  of  a participation  in  the  lawless  combination. 

“James  Wilkinson. 

“Headquarters,  Army  of  the  United  Slates,  Neiv  Orleans,  December  17,  1806.”* * 

About  the  same  time,  General  Wilkinson  was  served  with  an- 

Given  at  New  Orleans,  the  16th  December,  1806,  and  of  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  thirty-first. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  undersigned  my  name,  and  caused  the  public 
seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed.  William  C.  C.  Claiborne. 

By  the  Governor,  H.  Claiborne,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

* New  Orleans  Gazette,  December  18tli,  1806. 
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other  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  Judge  James  Workman,  of 
the  court  of  the  county  of  Orleans,  for  the  release  of  Peter  V. 
Ogden,  in  the  custody  of  the  general.  The  prisoner  was  pro- 
duced, and  the  judge,  deeming  his  imprisonment  illegal  and 
unconstitutional,  ordered  his  release. 

But  General  Wilkinson  persisted  in  making  other  arrests  of 
persons  suspected  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  Burr,  and  active 
in  their  efforts  to  insure  the  successful  issue  of  the  undertaking. 
It  was  not  long  afterward  when  he  again  caused  the  arrest  of 
Peter  V.  Ogden,  who  was  immediately  sent  down  the  river, 
beyond  the  reach  of  judicial  interference.  With  him  was  ar- 
rested his  late  attorney  and  advocate,  James  Alexander,  who 
was  also  secured  under  the  custody  of  a military  guard  near 
Fort  St.  Philip,  until  an  opportunity  offered  of  transmitting  them 
by  sea  to  the  port  of  Baltimore,  where  they  were  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  commandant  of  Fort  M‘Henry. 

While  these  things  were  transpiring  in  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans as  well  as  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  Governor  Grand- 
pre,  at  Baton  Rouge,  alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  af- 
fairs, and  well  apprised  that  West  Florida  was  one  of  the 
Spanish  provinces  against  which  the  conspirators  designed  to 
march,  conferred  with  the  officers  of  his  government  and  the 
principal  inhabitants,  to  whom  he  recommended  the  prompt 
organization  of  the  militia  for  active  service,  ready  to  march 
at  the  first  notice.* 

[A.D.  1807.]  Such  was  the  state  of  public  anxiety  and  sus- 
picion until  the  middle  of  January  following.  During  this  time 
General  Wilkinson  had  been  actively  and  zealously  engaged 
in  giving  additional  strength  to  the  defenses  of  the  city,  and  in 
defeating  the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  by  arresting  and  secur- 
ing the  prominent  leaders  for  a legal  investigation  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Among  those  placed 
under  military  arrest  during  this  time  were  James  M.  Brad- 
ford, editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Gazette,  Lewis  Kerr,  an  Irish 
barrister,  a man  of  enterprise  and  restless  activity,  and  an  ar- 
dent advocate  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico.  Many  others,  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  prosecution  of  Burr’s 
adherents,  were  also  arrested  by  General  Wilkinson,  and  sent 
to  the  Federal  authorities  near  the  city  of  Washington. f 

* Mississippi  Messenger,  January  13th,  1807. 

t See  Mississippi  Herald  and  Natchez  Gazette  of  January  27th,  of  April  15th,  22d, 
and  29th,  and  of  May  6th,  1807. 
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It  was  on  the  14th  day  of  January  that  General  John  Adair, 
of  Kentucky,  one  of  the  most  fearless  of  men,  was  arrested  at 
the  dinner-table  of  his  hotel  by  Colonel  Kingsbury,  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  men,  by  whom  he  was  taken  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  General  Wilkinson,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Port  St. 
Philip  for  security,  where  he  remained  until  an  opportunity 
offered,  when,  in  company  with  Peter  V.  Ogden,  he  was 
shipped  to  Baltimore  on  board  the  schooner  Thatcher,  Ezra 
Hows  master,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Luck  and  a corporal’s 
guard.  General  Adair  had  been  an  active  participant  in  the 
enterprise  of  Burr  for  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  provinces ; 
yet,  like  all  the  others  who  were  indicted  for  the  high  misde- 
meanor, he  was  finally  discharged  for  want  of  sufficient  proof.* 

* The  following-  affidavit  of  Dr.  John  F.  Carmichael,  formerly  surgeon  in  General  Wil- 
kinson’s army,  and  the  statement  of  Dr.  Claiborne,  comprise  the  principal  testimony 
obtained  against  General  Adair,  viz. : 

“ County  of  Orleans,  ss. 

“Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  subscriber,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in 
and  for  the  said  county,  Doctor  John  F.  Carmichael,  who  on  his  solemn  oath  declares 
that,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  January  instant,  Mr.  Ralston  and  Mr.  Floyd,  the  son 
of  Captain  Floyd,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  called  at  the  house  of  this  deponent,  spent 
the  evening  and  breakfasted  with  him  the  next  day ; that  the  conversation  during  the 
evening  and  morning  generally  related  to  the  various  opinions  in  circulation  respecting 
Colonel  Burr,  and  the  situation  of  this  country ; that  after  breakfast  Mr.  Ralston  opened 
his  business  with  this  deponent,  stating  that  he  had  descended  the  Mississippi  as  far 
as  New  Madrid  in  company  with  Colonel  Burr,  where  he  left  him  ; that  General  Adair 
had  gone  to  New  Orleans  by  a circuitous  route,  and  that  his  intention  was  to  commu- 
nicate with  General  Wilkinson,  and  to  return  so  as  to  meet  them  at  my  house  about 
that  time,  if  possible  ; that  it  was  an  object  with  them  to  obtain  the  exact  situation  of 
the  fort  at  Baton  Rouge,  the  state  of  the  works,  the  number  of  men,  its  weak  situa- 
tion; and  that  Fort  Adams  was  of  some  consequence;  what  United  States  troops 
were  there,  and  who  commanded  them;  where  the  gun-boats  were,  and  who  individ- 
ually commanded  them ; who  was  the  commanding  officer  of  marines,  &c.  All  these 
questions  were  answered  by  this  deponent  as  far  as  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
them.  The  said  Ralston  and  Floyd  proposed  to  this  deponent  to  visit  Baton  Rouge  to 
ascertain  the  exact  situation  of  that  fort,  but  declined  when  the  orders  of  Colonel  Grand- 
pre  were  stated,  and  the  difficulty  attending  such  an  enterprise.  Mr.  Ralston  informed 
me  that  Colonel  Burr  was  to  be,  on  the  12th  day  of  January  instant,  at  Bayou  Pierre, 
where  he  was  to  wait  for  his  re-enforcement  and  to  receive  his  information  from  his 
agents,  who  were  circulated  through  the  country  in  that  time ; that  the  first  object  of 
Colonel  Burr  was  to  take  Baton  Rouge,  where  he  was  to  raise  his  standard,  and  to  make 
his  communication  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  where  he  was  to  be 
joined  by  a number  of  men  already  engaged,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  men,  if  nec- 
essary ; that  the  number  at  present  with  Colonel  Burr  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  but  Colonel  Burr’s  arrangements  were  so  made  that  the  men  already  engaged  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  should  join  without  show,  so  that  no  possible  alarm  or  suspi- 
cion on  the  part  of  the  general  government  might  take  place  before  he  had  left  the  gov- 
ernment and  taken  possession  of  Baton  Rouge.  Mr.  Ralston  further  stated  to  this  de- 
ponent that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Colonel  Burr  to  promote  and  make  a separation 
of  the  Union,  but  to  act  against  the  Spanish  government;  and  stated  the  intended  ex- 
pedition against  Mexico.  When  this  deponent  mentioned  the  name  of  Captain  Shaw, 
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General  Adair  had  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  active 
and  fearless  men  in  the  United  States  ; his  courage  was  pro- 
verbial, even  in  Kentucky  ; and  no  man  entertained  a stronger 
aversion  to  the  power  of  Spain  in  the  South  and  West.  Hence 
the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Florida,  and  the  invasion 
of  Mexico,  were  not  repugnant  to  his  feelings. 

In  his  route  through  the  Indian  nations  to  New  Orleans  in 
the  autumn  of  1806,  he  traversed  the  country  from  Nashville 
southward  to  the  new  settlements,  on  the  Lower  Tombigby ; 
thence,  by  way  of  Pascagoula  and  Pearl  River,  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

During  the  month  of  January  great  excitement  prevailed  in 
New  Orleans ; the  troops  were  kept  continually  marching 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  the  volunteer  “ Battalion  of  New 
Orleans”  was  upon  constant  duty,  and  the  city  and  its  envi- 

Mr.  Ralston  observed  that,  if  he  was  one  of  the  Mediterranean  officers,  he  was  friendly 
to  their  measures  ; and  it  was  well  understood  that  a large  proportion  of  the  officers  of 
the  army  and  Mediterranean  officers  were  already  engaged  in  their  interests.  Mr. 
Ralston  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  conduct  of  General  Wilkinson  in  arresting  cer- 
tain characters,  Swartwout,  Ogden,  Bollman,  and  Alexander,  and  repeatedly  asked 
this  deponent  what  he  thought  of  the  conduct  of  General  Wilkinson,  and  whether  he 
believed  he  had  deserted  the  interests  of  the  party,  or  was  it  only  to  cover  his  greater 
objects.  This  deponent  further  declares  that  Mr.  Ralston  and  Mr.  Floyd  visited  the 
fortifications  of  Fort  Adams  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  January  instant,  between  sun- 
set and  dark,  and  walked  round  the  said  fort. 

(Signed)  _ “ John  F.  Carmichael. 

“Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  on  this  18th  day  of  January,  1807. 

(Signed)  “ B.  Cenas,  Justice  of  Peace.” 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Claiborne  is  as  follows  : 

" General  James  Wilkinson, 

“ Sir, — In  compliance  to  your  request  of  yesterday,  relative  to  the  period  of  General 
John  Adair’s  arrival  and  departure  from  the  city  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  the  con- 
versation that  passed  between  us  while  there,  I hasten  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment, which  I believe  to  be  a correct  one : General  John  Adair  and  Colonel  Burr  ar- 
rived at  Nashville  about  the  middle  of  December  last  from  Kentucky;  I know  not 
whether  they  came  together.  They  lodged  at  the  same  house,  and  occupied,  I under- 
stood, one  room.  They  left  Nashville  within  a few  days  of  each  other,  General  Adair 
by  land  and  Colonel  Burr  by  water.  From  a previous  conversation  with  Adair,  an  im- 
pression was  made  on  my  mind  that  he  had  either  returned  to  Kentucky,  or  had  gone 
to  visit  the  tract  of  country  lately  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  ChickasH  Indians, 
on  the  waters  of  Duck  River,  having  expressed  a determination  of  making  a purchase 
in  that  quarter,  if  the  land  answered  the  description. 

“ He  mentioned  his  intention  of  visiting  New  Orleans  in  the  course  of  three  weeks 
from  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Nashville,  and  that  he  would  be  happy  if  I could  be  ready 
to  accompany  him.  I heard  no  more  of  the  general  for  a week,  when  I was  informed 
by  a gentleman  from  Natchez  that  he  met  him  and  his  servant  in  the  Chickasa  nation, 
traveling  with  great  rapidity  in  a direction  to  the  Mississippi  Territory.  His  business 
in  this  quarter  I know  not.  I believe  the  above  to  be  all  that  passed  between  us. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Thomas  A.  Claiborne.” 
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rons  presented  the  appearance  of  a besieged  town,  with  nu- 
merous gun-boats  and  armed  vessels  in  port,  and  stationed  at 
different  points  upon  the  river  and  adjacent  lakes.  In  all  the 
active  measures  of  defense,  Governor  Claiborne  sustained  the 
commander-in-chief  by  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  and 
authority.  The  proceedings  of  both  officers  were  approved 
by  a large  majority  of  the  resident  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
the  adjacent  territories. 

Yet  there  were  hundreds  of  transient  persons  and  a few  res- 
ident citizens,  some  holding  high  offices  of  trust  and  honor,  who 
joined  in  the  clamor  against  the  usurpations  of  the  governor 
and  the  commanding  general. 

Such  denounced  in  no  measured  terms  the  military  arrests 
as  unwarrantable  assumptions  of  power  afid  gross  violations 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  meriting  the  severest  vengeance  of 
the  law  ; they  declared  that  military  despotism  had  superseded 
the  civil  authority,  and  had  trampled  the  Constitution  under 
foot  upon  the  idle  pretext  of  a plot  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment. Hundreds  of  emigrants  and  strangers,  comparative- 
ly, were  suddenly  inspired  with  a deep  concern  for  the  invio- 
lability of  the  Constitution,  and  a sacred  regard  for  the  personal 
liberty  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  guarantied  by  that  instru- 
ment. Even  men  clothed  with  the  superior  judicial  authority 
of  the  United  States  were  found  ready  and  willing  to  protect 
the  conspirators  with  their  individual  influence  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  also  with  their  official  power,  by  means  of  the  writ 
of  “ habeas  corpus.” 

Among  the  violent  and  vindictive  opposers  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  Governor  Claiborne  and  General  Wilkinson  for  the 
suppression  of  Burrs  enterprise,  James  Workman,  judge  of  the 
county  of  Orleans,  stands  pre-eminent ; and  second  to  him  may 
be  named  Dominic  A.  Hall,  judge  of  the  Superior  Territorial 
Court.  Judge  Workman  was  a naturalized  Englishman,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  stormy  politics  of  Europe,  and  had 
witnessed  the  scenes  which  had  disgraced  Paris  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  still  retained  a bias  in  favor  of  revolution- 
ary principles  in  America.  After  his  collision  with  General 
Wilkinson,  he  omitted  no  opportunity,  and  spared  no  effort, 
officially  as  well  as  in  his  private  capacity,  to  embarrass  his 
operations  for  the  apprehension  of  the  conspirators  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  conspiracy,  which  was  then  agitating  the  whole 
western  country. 
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Such  had  been  tlje  obnoxious  character  of  his  opposition 
early  in  January,  that  on  the  14th  he  was  himself  arrested  by 
a military  order,  and  carried  to  the  headquarters  of  General 
Wilkinson,  from  whose  custody  he  was  released  next  day  by 
a writ  of  “habeas  corpus,”  issued  by  Judge  Hall  of  the  Supe- 
rior T erritorial  Court.  From  that  time  he  redoubled  his  efforts, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  his  office,  under  the  guise  of 
imperative  duty,  and  his  personal  influence,  to  bring  General 
Wilkinson  to  condign  punishment;  but,  after  weeks  of  unavail- 
ing effort  to  induce  Governor  Claiborne  to  sustain  his  course, 
finding  that  the  governor  remained  firm  against  his  remon- 
strances, entreaties,  and  reproaches,  in  disgust,  after  a public 
and  undignified  appeal  to  the  governor,  he  adjourned  his  court 
sine  die,  and  on  the  23d  of  February,  1807,  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation ; and  thus  terminated  his  official  authority  and  his  in- 
fluence in  the  territory.  A few  days  afterward  he  was  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury  for  a high  misdemeanor,  and  charged 
with  being  an  adherent  of  Aaron  Burr,  “ in  setting  on  foot  a 
military  expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Florida 
and  Mexico,”  for  which  he  was  tried  on  the  4th  of  March ; 
but  the  evidence  being  insufficient  for  conviction,  like  his  asso- 
ciates, he  was  discharged.* 

Judge  Hall,  also  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  predilection, 
omitted  no  opportunity  to  interpose  the  wreight  of  his  official 
station,  as  well  as  his  personal  influence,  to  protect  the  conspir- 
ators from  the  power  of  the  commander-in-chief.  The  same 
judge,  eight  years  afterward,  as  if  unconquerably  averse  to 
the  interests  and  prosperity  of  his  adopted  country,  interposed 
his  official  authority  to  arrest  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Major- 
general  Andrew  Jackson  in  his  masterly  defense  of  New  Or 
leans  against  a powerful  British  army,  thereby  contributing  to 
the  probable  success  of  the  enemy,  and  facilitating,  so  far  as  he 
was  able,  their  advance  against  the  city. 

The  result  of  the  conflicting  interests,  opinions,  and  feelings 
of  the  people,  during  the  excitement  of  Burr’s  enterprise,  proves 
the  possibility  that  the  judiciary,  the  great  bulwark  of  freedom, 
in  improper  hands,  may  be  converted  into  a shield  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  country ; far 
more  to  be  feared  than  military  power  itself  in  virtuous  hands. 
Such  had  been  the  use  made  by  unworthy  men  of  the  cautious 

* See  Mississippi  Herald  and  Natchez  Gazette,  April  1st  and  15th,  1807. 
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delay  in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  originally  provided  by 
American  legislators,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  a powerful 
conspiracy  and  a popular  enterprise.  The  authority  of  the 
highest  courts,  the  forms  of  making  the  grand  inquest,  and  the 
officers  of  justice  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  may  become 
only  so  many  means  of  evading  the  very  laws  themselves. 
Courts,  judges,  attorney-generals,  and  grand  juries  may  be- 
come only  so  many  avenues  or  instruments  for  the  escape  of 
great  offenders.  Such  might  have  been  observed  in  the  vari- 
ous arrests  and  discharges,  commitments  and  acquittals,  indict- 
ments and  trials  which  grew  out  of  the  government  prosecu- 
tions connected  with  Burr’s  noted  scheme  in  Kentucky,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  and  Virginia.  Such  was  the  case  especial- 
ly in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Even  the  grand  jury,  forgetting  that  the  general  safety  of 
the  country  was  a paramount  consideration,  and  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  acting  under  the  superior  authority  and 
instructions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  attempted  to 
embarrass  the  operations  of  General  Wilkinson,  and  to  throw 
censure  upon  his  official  conduct,  as  subversive  of  the  civil  au- 
thority. Thus,  at  the  January  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  territory,  holden  in  the  City  Hall  of  New  Orleans,  the 
grand  jury,*  among  other  presentments  within  the  limits  of 
their  duties,  made  one  against  General  Wilkinson  for  his  meas- 
ures of  public  safety,  which  were  termed  “ illegal  military 
despotism,”  the  “ forcible  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus” contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
fact  upon  which  this  presentment  was  based  was  the  arrest 
of  Samuel  Swartwout,  Dr.  Erick  Bollman,  Peter  V.  Ogden, 
and  James  Alexander,  known  agents  and  emissaries  of  Aaron 
Burr.f 

h The  grand  jury  was  constituted  of  Evan  Jones,  foreman,  George  Pollock,  William 
Davis,  William  Nott,  John  Poultney,  William  Kenner,  J.  M'Neal,  S.  B.  Davis,  Waters 
Clark,  F.  Armaud,  Edmund  Forrestall,  William  Munford,  D.  Urquliart,  P.  F.  Dubourg, 
N.  Girod,  J.  Touro,  andF.  Duplessis. — See  Mississippi  Herald,  Natchez,  February  4th, 
1807. 

t The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Fitzhugh,  on  the 
commitment  of  Messrs.  Bollman  and  Swartwout,  on  a charge  of  treason,  copied  in  the 
Mississippi  Messenger,  March  21st,  1807,  and  in  the  papers  generally,  viz. : 

“ These  inquiries  obviously  occur:  1st.  Is  there  probable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
treason  has  been  committed  against  the  United  States,  and  this  supported  by  oath, 
&c.  ? 2d.  Are  the  prisoners  implicated  in  the  treason?  and,  3d.  How,  whether  as 

principals,  or  only  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason? 

“ That  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  treason  has  been  committed  by  Colonel 
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The  precaution  of  the  commander-in-chief,  in  establishing 
military  patrols  for  the  apprehension  of  suspicious  persons 

Barr,  the  public  rumor  and  universal  alarm  which  seem  to  have  convulsed  our  country 
from  the  extremity  to  the  center;  the  president’s  communication  to  Congress  and  to 
the  court,  afford  at  least  grounds  of  suspicion,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  positive 
oaths  of  General  Eaton,  General  Wilkinson,  Mr.  DonaldsoD,  Mr.  Mead,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son, all  going  to  show  the  origin,  existence,  and  progress  of  Burr’s  treasonable  projects 
and  acts.  But  here  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners  have  insisted  that  none  of  this  mass 
of  evidence  criminates  Bun-,  and  have  contended  that  the  president’s  communica- 
tions are  inadmissible.  It  is  not  generally  by  detached  parts  of  evidence,  but  by  a 
well-connected  chain  of  circumstances  that  we  arrive  at  proof;  nor  can  a crime  be 
made  out  by  the  proof  of  any  solitary  fact.  In  a charge  of  murder  it  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  a blow  was  given  from  which  death  ensued ; but  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  and  disclose  a particular  state  of  mind.  There  must  be  deliberate  resentment, 
or  ill  will ; there  must  be  malice  prepense.  So  in  treason  (the  case  now  under  con- 
sideration), no  degree  of  violence,  however  atrocious,  no  enlisting  or  marching  men ; 
no  injury,  if  limited  in  its  object  to  personal  rivalship,  or  even  extensive  enough  in 
point  of  locality  to  contemplate  and  threaten  thd  opposition  and  destruction  of  the  laws, 
or  government  of  any  one  of  the  United  States,  will  amount  to  treason  against  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  intention  alone  which  fixes  the  grade  of  the  offense.  This  intention 
is  only  to  be  collected  from  circumstances ; and  though  the  communications  of  the 
president  do  not  of  themselves  furnish  full  evidence  of  Bun-’s  treason  against  the 
United  States,  yet  they  must  be  considered  entitled  to  some  weight  in  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  probable  cause ; but  when,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  considered 
that  the  most  solemn  obligation  is  imposed  by  the  Constitution  on  the  president  to 
make  communications  of  this  nature  to  Congress,  and  that  he  has  also,  in  further  dis- 
charge of  his  constitutional  duties,  ordered  out  the  militia,  which  on  ordinary  and  trivial 
occasions  he  is  not  justifiable  in  doing,  a person  must  be  strangely  incredulous  who  will 
not  admit  that  there  is  probable  cause,. of  suspicion  that  a dangerous  insurrection  or 
treason  exists  in  our  country.  A report  thus  sanctioned  by  duty  and  oath,  if  made  to 
this  court  by  one  of  its  officers,  would  be  respected,  and  why  shall  not  a communication 
from  the  first  executive  officer  of  the  Union  be  credited,  when  he  announces  to  the  na- 
tion information  in  the  line  of  his  duties  ? But  this  general  ground  of  alarm  is  render- 
ed more  specific  by  the  affidavits  which  have  been  exhibited  to  us.  If  the  persons 
who  have  been  sworn  on  this  occasion  are  to  be  believed  (and  no  one  has  yet  question- 
ed their  credibility),  they  prove  a scheme  laid  by  Burr  to  usurp  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  to  sever  the  Western  States  from  the  Union,  to  establish  an  empire  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains , of  which  he,  Burr,  was  to  be  the  sovereign,  and  New  Or- 
leans the  emporium,  and  to  invade  and  revolutionize  Mexico.  That  in  prosecution  of 
those  projects  he  wrote  a letter  to  General  Wilkinson,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  army,  with  the  avowed  object  and  design  of  alienating  him  from  his  duty, 
and  inviting  him  to  embark  in  the  undertaking,  and  holding  out  to  him  the  most  flatter- 
ing and  sanguine  assurances  and  prospects  of  success.  Horrid  as  this  attempt  was, 
yet  if  the  information  had  reached  no  further,  I should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  a conspiracy  to  commit  treason,  or  some  other 
offense.  But  when  Burr  assures  Wilkinson  that  he  had  obtained  funds,  and  actually 
commenced  the  enterprise ; that  detachments  from  various  points  and  under  different 
pretenses  would  rendezvous  on  the  Ohio  the  1st  of  November;  that  his  plan  was  to 
move  down  rapidly  from  the  Falls  the  15th  of  November,  with  first  500  or  1000  men  in 
light  boats  now  constructing  for  that  purpose:  when,  in  addition  to  this,  Wilson  and 
Mead  swear  that  when  they  left  New  Orleans,  the  one  the  15th,  the  other  the  19th  of 
December,  the  strongest  apprehension  and  belief  universally  prevailed  among  the  in- 
habitants that  Bun-  and  his  confederates  had  prepared  an  armed  force,  and  were  march- 
ing to  attack  and  plunder  the  city ; and  that  they  knew  that  Wilkinson  was  decidedly 
of  opinion,  from  the  most  satisfactory  information,  that  Burr  was  advancing,  and  un- 
der that  belief  he  was  putting  the  place  in  a posture  of  defense : when  this  coinci- 
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and  others  who  at  this  time  infested  the  country,  and  had  sud- 
denly appeared  from  unknown  parts,  was  also  presented  as  a 
nuisance. 

Nor  did  the  malcontents  confine  themselves  to  mere  verbal 
remonstrances  and  denunciations  : many,  through  the  press, 
continued  to  assail  the  conduct  of  the  general  as  arbitrary  and 
despotic,  “not  required  by  the  exigency  of  the  times,”  and 
proceeding  from  improper  motives.  To  give  themselves  the 
semblance  of  respectability  in  point  of  numbers,  they  were  ac- 
tive, indefatigable,  and  persevering  in  the  clamor  raised  against 
the  patriotic  and  faithful  execution  of  the  laws. 

The  mass  of  the  people  sustained  the  governor,  as  well  as  the 
commander-in-chief,  although  they  entered  not  into  the  noise 
and  strife  of  political  contention  and  angry  denunciation. 

Yet  there  were  many  who  openly  approved  his  course,  and 
justified  him  in  the  exercise  of  military  power  for  accom- 
plishing his  object.  By  those  who  were  zealous  for  the  sup- 
pression of  any  treasonable  enterprise,  and  were  solicitous  for 
the  protection  of  the  city  and  country  from  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed, by  the  enforcement  of  the  president’s  commands,  such 
sensibility  to  military  rule,  and  such  affected  zeal  for  the  su- 
premacy of  the  civil  authority,  were  viewed  only  as  an  evidence 

dence  of  circumstances  and  this  strength  of  testimony  appear,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  existence  and  the  extent  of  Burr’s  views,  and  of  his  having  imbodied  and  enlist- 
ed men  with  views  hostile  to  the  government  of  his  country,  and  that  he  has  done  acts 
which  amount  to  levying  war  on  the  United  States. 

“ Burr’s  treason,  then,  being  established,  we  are  to  inquire  whether  the  prisoners 
were  his  confederates.  They  are  represented,  under  oath,  to  have  been  the  bearers 
of  the  duplicates  of  Burr’s  letters  in  cipher  to  Wilkinson,  and  to  possess  Burr’s  con- 
fidence ; they  use  arguments,  in  addition  to  those  in  the  letter,  to  invite  Wilkinson  to 
accede  to  their  views ; admit  that  they  have  corresponded  with  Burr  on  the  subject 
since  the  delivery  of  the  letter;  that  Swartwout  informed  Wilkinson  that  Burr,  with 
a powerful  association,  extending  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  was  levying  an 
armed  body  of  7000  men  from  New  York  and  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  with 
a view  to  carry  an  expedition  against  the  Mexican  provinces,  and  that  500  men  under 
Colonel  Swartwout  and  Major  Tyler  were  to  defend  the  Alleghany,  for  whose  accom- 
modation light  boats  had  been  built  and  were  ready ; said  that  New  Orleans  would  be 
revolutionized  when  the  people  were  ready  to  join  them,  and  that  there  would  he  some 
seizing. 

“ Here,  then,  is  evidence  of  a connection  with  Colonel  Burr  of  a treasonable  nature. 
What  is  it  ? The  act  of  Congress  defines  misprision  of  treason  to  be  a neglect  to  dis- 
close the  knowledge  of  a treason.  But  the  prisoners  have  not  only  known  of  the 
treason,  hut  carried  a treasonable  letter,  knowing  its  contents ; endeavored  to  further 
Burr’s  views  and  wishes,  and  to  seduce  Wilkinson  from  his  duty.  The  offense  ex- 
ceeds misprision  of  treason,  and  as  there  is  no  intermediate  class  of  offenses  of  a treas- 
onable nature  between  misprision  and  treason,  it  must  be  treason. 

“ I am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  committed  for  treason 
against  the  United  States,  in  levying  war  against  them.” 
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of  their  concurrence  or  participation  in  the  designs  of  the  con- 
spirators, disguised  under  the  cloak  of  avowed  patriotism.  It 
was  with  the  view  to  sustain  the  execution  of  the  president’s 
orders  that  Governor  Claiborne,  about  this  time,  in  his  address 
to  the  Legislative  Council,  urged  the  necessity  and  the  expedi- 
ency of  suspending  the  constitutional  right  of  the  “writ  of 
habeas  corpus ,”  until  affairs  should  assume  a more  tranquil 
condition.  But  the  council  refused  to  comply. 

The  governor’s  zeal  and  patriotism  were  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  good  citizens,  as  was  likewise  the  active  meas- 
ures of  General  Wilkinson  for  the  suppression  of  any  contem- 
plated conspiracy.  Among  the  many  evidences  of  this  appro- 
bation was  an  address  in  behalf  of  the  commercial  interests, 
signed  by  thirty-one  captains  of  vessels  in  the  port.* 

Meanwhile,  Aaron  Burr,  with  a number  of  boats,  a small 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  less  than  one  hundred 
men,  had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Pierre,  in  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  and  had  surrendered  himself  and  his 
immediate  attendants  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities  ; 
had  entered  into  recognizance,  had  forfeited  his  bonds,  had 
been  proclaimed  a fugitive  from  justice,  had  been  captured 
upon  the  Tombigby,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  was  then  on  his  way  to  stand  his  trial 
at  Richmond,  Virginia,  under  a charge  for  “a  high  misde- 
meanor.”! 

* The  following  is  a copy  of  this  address  : 

“ His  Excellency  Brigadier-general  James  Wilkinson, 

“ Sir, — The  subscribers,  masters  of  vessels  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  beg  leave  to 
express  to  you,  through  this  channel  of  communication,  the  high  sense  they  entertain 
of  your  services  in  the  present  alarming  crisis. 

“ Surrounded  as  we  are  by  suspicious  or  deluded  persons,  more  than  ordinary  means 
are  requisite  to  frustrate  their  nefarious  designs ; and  although  we  deprecate  military 
ascendency  in  a free  government,  yet  at  this  juncture  we  consider  it  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  maintain  inviolable  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

“ In  all  your  measures,  sir,  we  have  perceived  the  arm  of  power  guided  by  the  dictates 
of  patriotism ; and  we  are  well  convinced  that  the  civil  authority  is  set  aside  only  be- 
cause it  is  incompetent,  from  the  nature  of  its  process,  to  avert  the  storm  which  was 
ready  to  burst  over  us. 

“ That  your  exertion  may  be  crowned  with  success,  and  your  services  meet  the  re- 
ward which  they  so  justly  merit,  is  the  sincere  wish  of,  sir,  your  admirers  and  friends.” 
(Here  follows  the  signatures  of  thirty-one  captains.) 

“Richard  Stites.n 

“Lloyd  Jones,  > Committee  to  wait  on  the  general.” 

“ W.  J.  PlGOT,  J 
t Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  290-295. 
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Thus  terminated  the  excitement  and  alarm  which  had  per- 
vaded the  whole  West  relative  to  the  contemplated  separation 
of  the  Union,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  provinces. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  the  agents  and  officers  of  Spain  and  the 
United  States  were  active  in  their  explorations  upon  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers.  During  the  years 
1805  and  1806  the  Spanish  cavalry  had  penetrated  into  the 
country  north  of  the  Upper  Arkansas,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing missions,  and  forming  friendly  alliances  with  the 
native  tribes  in  that  quarter,  claiming  the  regions  drained  by 
those  rivers.  Nor  had  the  agents  and  officers  of  the  Federal 
government  been  idle.  After  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards 
had  precluded  an  examination  of  Red  River  by  way  of  Natchi- 
toches, an  exploring  party  was  fitted  out  to  advance  across 
the  country  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  and  thence  to  examine  them  to  their 
junctions  with  the  Mississippi.  By  order  of  the  president,  Lieu- 
tenant Z.  M.  Pike,  of  the  first  regiment  of  United  States  In- 
fantry, on  the  24th  of  June,  1806,  received  from  General  James 
Wilkinson,  at  St.  IiOuis,  his  instructions  for  conducting  these 
explorations.  The  principal  object  was  to  establish  a good 
understanding  with  the  Tetaus,  or  Camanche  Indians,  and  to 
examine  the  country. 

The  instructions  proceed  as  follows : “ As  your  inter- 
view with  the  Camanches  will  probably  lead  you  to  the  head 
branches  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  you  may  find  your- 
self approximated  to  the  settlements  of  New  Mexico  ; and 
there  it  will  be  necessary  you  should  move  with  great  circum- 
spection, to  keep  clear  of  any  hunting  or  reconnoitering  par- 
ties from  that  province,  and  to  prevent  alarm  or  offense,  be- 
cause the  affairs  of  Spain  and  the  United  States  appear  to  be 
on  the  point  of  amicable  adjustment ; and,  moreover,  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  president  to  cultivate  the  friendship  and  harmo- 
nious intercourse  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  particu- 
larly of  our  neighbors,  the  Spaniards.”* 

It  is  evident  that  a military  invasion  of  Mexico  had  been 
deemed  a possible  event ; for  Lieutenant  Pike,  in  his  commu- 
nications to  General  Wilkinson  from  the  “ Pawnee  Republic,” 
upon  the  Arkansas,  observes,  “ Any  number  of  men  (who  may 

* Pike's  Expedition,  p.  108. 
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reasonably  be  calculated  on)  would  find  no  difficulty  in  march- 
ing the  route  we  came,  with  baggage  wagons,  field  artillery, 
and  all  the  usual  appendages  of  a small  army  ; and  I would 
pledge  my  life  (and,  what  is  infinitely  dearer,  my  honor)  for 
the  successful  march  of  a reasonable  body  of  troops  into  the 
province  of  New  Mexico.”* 

Meantime,  while  General  Wilkinson  was  operating  upon  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  for  the  suppression  of  Burr’s  plan  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  Lieutenant  Pike,  with  his 
exploring  detachment,  had  penetrated  across  the  sources  of 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  when  he  ascertained  that  him- 
self, with  a portion  of  his  party,  were  upon  the  sources  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  within  the  Spanish  dominions.  Having  been 
conducted,  unwillingly,  by  a Spanish  troop,  to  the  interior 
provinces,  he  was  detained  by  the  governor  for  several  months, 
in  company  with  his  attendants ; in  the  following  summer  he 
was  escorted  to  the  province  of  Texas,  and  from  thence  he 
proceeded  toward  the  American  settlements,  and  arrived  at 
Natchitoches  in  July,  1807.  Another  portion  of  his  party  hav- 
ing descended  Red  River,  had  reached  Fort  Adams,  on  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  month  of  February  preceding. 

The  position  held  by  General  Wilkinson,  in  regard  to  Burr’s 
contemplated  invasion  of  Mexico,  has  been  a subject  of  doubt 
and  mystery  with  many,  who  were  but  partially  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  his  political  and  military  life  in  the  West. 
His  intimate  connection  with  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Lou- 
isiana during  his  commercial  career  in  Kentucky,  from  1787 
to  1792;  his  subsequent  epistolary  correspondence  with  the 
Spanish  governor  and  his  agents,  while  holding  a command 
in  the  western  army  of  the  United  States,  until  the  year  1796  ; 
and  the  reception  of  large  sums  of  money,  even  at  that  late 
period,  from  the  Spanish  agents,  as  also  at  previous  dates,  which 
fact  is  fully  established,  all  concurred  to  fix  a suspicion  upon 
his  conduct,  and  upon  the  motives  by  which  he  was  influenced, 
and  to  raise  up  numerous  active  enemies  to  his  peace  and  rep- 
utation as  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  political  troubles  and  excitement  which  prevail- 
ed in  Kentucky  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  state  Constitu- 
tion, there  is  ample  evidence  that  he  belonged  to  that  portion 
of  Kentucky  politicians  which  was  known  as  the  Spanish  party. 

* Pike’s  Expedition,  Appendix  to  Part  II.,  p.  47-49. 
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This  party,  like  several  others,  contemplated  a separation  of 
the  western  country  from  the  Atlantic  States  on  the  east  and 
north,  and  a distinct  and  independent  government,  which  would 
secure  them  the  uninterrupted  navigation  and  trade  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

After  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  he  conceived  the  plan  of 
revolutionizing  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Mexico  and  Florida, 
and  took  every  opportunity  of  promoting  its  accomplishment. 
It  was  a matter  in  which  he  felt  a deep  interest,  and  of  which 
he  often  spoke  to  his  confidential  friends  as  an  object  worthy 
of  their  ambition,  and  one  which,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  army,  he  expected  ultimately  to  achieve.  The  plan 
of  this  undertaking  had  been  communicated  to  Colonel  Burr  and 
to  General  Adair,  two  men  of  undoubted  courage  and  ambi- 
tion, as  an  enterprise  in  which  military  distinction  and  great 
riches  would  be  the  reward  of  success.  At  this  time  difficul- 
ties between  the  Spanish  court  and  the  Federal  government 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  and  border  difficulties,  east 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  were  so  frequent,  and  so  irritating 
to  the  impatient  people  of  the  West,  that  the  most  discerning 
politicians  were  in  daily  apprehension  of  an  open  rupture  with 
Spain  ; and  the  Spanish  authorities,  in  view  of  such  an  event, 
had  re-enforced  all  the  garrisons  in  Florida  and  Texas,  which 
latter  was  claimed  as  extending  to  the  Arroyo  Hondo,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Natchitoches.  The  western  people  had  imbibed 
these  views,  and  were  impatient  to  engage  in  the  war,  and  to 
embark  in  an  expedition  against  the  Mexican  provinces.  This 
expedition,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  organized  and  conducted 
under  the  authority  and  auspices  of  the  Federal  government. 
The  high  position  occupied  by  General  Wilkinson  led  him  to 
believe  that  he  should  be  appointed  its  leader,  in  which  case 
he  hoped  to  immortalize  himself  as  the  liberator  of  Mexico. 
In  anticipation  of  such  an  event,  he  had  planned  the  exploring 
party  of  Lieutenant  Pike,  to  obtain  a more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  country.* 

* The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  deposition  of  Judge  Timothy  Kibby,  of  the 
" Louisiana  Territory,”  an  acting  chief-justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
District  of  St.  Charles,  also  colonel  of  militia,  taken  before  Judge  Otho  Shrader,  terri- 
torial judge  of  the  United  States,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1807,  published  in  the  Mississippi 
Herald,  September  loth,  1807. 

This  deponent  declares,  “That  in  July,  1805,  he  was  introduced  to  General  Wilkin- 
son at  St.  Charles,  and  after  a private  and  confidential  interview,  the  general  inquired 
into  the  views,  feelings,  and  prejudices  of  the  people  of  St.  Charles  as  regarded  the 
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This  accounts  for  a paragraph  contained  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  General  Adair,  in  the  spring  of  1806,  and  which  was 
subsequently  produced  as  evidence  of  his  connection  with 
Burr’s  contemplated  invasion.  In  this  he  remarks,  respecting 
Mexico  and  Santa  Fe,  “ Do  you  not  know  that  I have  reserved 
these  places  for  my  own  triumphal  entry?  that  I have' been 
reconnoitering  and  exploring  the  route  for  sixteen  years  ? that 
I not  only  know  the  way,  but  all  the  difficulties,  and  how  to 
surmount  them  ? I wish  I could  get  leave,  and  Mexico  would 
soon  be  ours,”  &c.# 

Thus  it  is  that  General  Wilkinson,  ignorant  of  events  which 
were  subsequently  to  transpire,  may  have  used  expressions 
which,  with  some  of  his  acts  at  a later  period,  after  Burr’s  dis- 
grace, might  be  construed  into  a participation  in  his  guilt. 

On  this  important  and  trying  occasion,  relative  to  his  oper- 
ations for  the  defeat  of  Burr’s  enterprise,  General ’Wilkinson 
merits,  at  the  hands  of  posterity,  such  judgment  as  must  be  sus- 
tained by  his  uniform  patriotism,  and  the  tenor  of  his  service 
in  defense  of  his  country  both  before  and  after  this  transaction. 

American  government;  whether  they  were  pleased  with  the  change.  He  inquired, 
whether  the  greater  portion  would  not  prefer  a government  separate  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  general  said  that,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Upper  Louisiana  had  left  the  United  States,  and  removed  to  this  country  while 
it  was  uuder  the  Spanish  dominion,  he  was  convinced  that  they  could  not  be  pleased 
with  their  own  government,  &c. 

“ The  general  desired  him  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Burr,  who  was  then  at 
St.  Louis,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  in  the  United  States. 

“In  a subsequent  interview,  in  October  following  (1806),  the  general  avoided  the 
name  of  Burr ; said  we  should  before  long  have  enough  to  do ; for  in  eighteen  months 
there  would  be  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Mexico ; that  he  should  lead 
the  expedition,  and  personally  make  the  attack.  He  tendered  to  Colonel  Kibby  a 
handsome  command  in  the  campaign  ; inquired  how  many  men  could  be  obtained  in 
the  St.  Charles  District,  intimating  that  Spain  was  about  to  declare  war  against  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  latter  would  attack  Mexico  and  Peru. 

“ Similar  conversations  were  subsequently  held  at  divers  times.  The  general  speak- 
ing of  Lieutenant  Pike’s  expedition,  upon  inquiry,  replied,  smiling,  that  it  was  of  a 
secret  Tiature,  and  that  Lieutenant  Pike  himself  was  not  apprised  of  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  his  expedition ; but  that  his  destination  was  Santa  Fe,  treating  with  the  In- 
iians  as  he  advanced.  He  intimated  that  Lieutenant  Pike  had  been  dispatched  by 
his  orders  ; that  the  plan  was  his  own  ; not  emanating  from  the  government,  but  assent- 
ed to ; and  stated,  ‘ That,  if  he  should  succeed,  he  should  be  in  a situation  to  call  his 
d — d enemies  to  account  for  their  deeds.’ 

“Upon  learning  that  Colonel  Kibby  was  attached  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  march  wherever  ordered  for  the  interests  of  the  country,  the  general 
seemed  surprised,  and  subsequently  was  more  reserved.” 

The  whole  tenor  of  this  statement  is  altogether  compatible  with  General  Wilkin- 
son’s fidelity  to  the  government  in  1806,  he  believing  that  it  secretly  contemplated  an 
invasion  of  the  Spanish  provinces.  The  last  paragraph  of  this  affivadit  will  be  duly 
appreciated  by  the  reader  when  he  is  informed  that  Judge  or  Colonel  Kibby  was  a 
zealous  adherent  of  Aaron  Burr  as  late  as  November,  1806. 

* See  Mississippi  Messenger,  June  30th,  1837. 
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When  his  military  services  are  reviewed,  whether  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle  for  independence,  or  during  the  subse- 
quent campaigns  in  the  Northwestern  Territory  against  the 
savages  and  their  Canadian  allies,  or  during  his  command  in 
the  West  after  the  cession  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  until 
the  occupancy  of  Fort  Charlotte  on  the  Mobile,  and  his  ac- 
tivity and  zeal  at  a later  period  in  preparing  for  the  defense  of 
the  southern  borders  against  British  invasion,  or  his  conduct 
while  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  no  one  transaction  can  be  ad- 
duced which  savors  of  treachery  to  his  government.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  indiscretions,  his  pecuniary  exactions, 
and  his  commercial  intrigues  with  the  credulous  Spaniards, 
he  never  was  a traitor  to  his  country,  or  deserted  her  in  the 
hour  of  danger. 

In  resisting  the  enterprise  of  Burr  and  his  adherents,  Wilkin- 
son necessarily  encountered  the  hostility  and  the  strong  oppo- 
sition of  those  whom  he  had  formerly  esteemed  as  friends  ; and 
so  far  as  his  duty  to  the  Federal  government  was  concerned,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  witness  the  fidelity  and  firmness  with 
which  he  encountered  danger  and  opposition  in  suppressing 
the  conspiracy,  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  orders  of  the  executive  departments.  The  finesse 
of  diplomacy  which  could  extort  from  the  Spaniards  a ransom 
for  the  safety  of  their  provinces  does  not  change  this  feature 
of  the  question. 

Meantime,  while  these  events  were  engrossing  the  public  at- 
tention, the  territorial  Legislature  had  been  engaged  in  a long 
and  arduous  session  of  more  than  three  months.  The  import- 
ant duties  of  framing  and  organizing  a system  of  state  polity 
adapted  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
yet  so  modified  as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Creole  population, 
who  had  their  predilections  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  were  completed  late  in  April.  County  courts 
were  abolished,  and  in  their  stead  a species  of  court  was  or- 
ganized partaking  of  the  nature  of  a Spanish  commandant’s 
court,  and  known  as  parish  courts.  From  these  originated  the 
more  perfect  system  of  the  parish  judge’s  court,  which  con- 
tinued in  use  for  nearly  forty  years  afterward.  The  judge  was, 
ex  officio,  judge  of  probate,  and  performed  the  duties  of  sheriff, 
clerk,  and  notary  public.  In  the  parishes  of  Lafourche,  Point 
Coupee,  at  Alexandria,  Opelousas,  and  Attakapas,  semi-annual 
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courts  were  established,  and  regular  provision  made  for  the 
due  administration  of  justice.  The  House  of  Representatives 
consisted  of  twenty-five  members,  of  whom  six  were  elected 
from  the  county  of  Orleans.  The  territory  was  divided  into 
nineteen  parishes,  some  of  them  of  great  extent ; and  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  to  the  next  Legis- 
lature a digest  of  laws  and  practice  adapted  to  the  new  order 
of  things.  At  the  next  session,  which  convened  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1808,  a code  of  laws  was  adopted,  and  the  English 
language  was  by  law  introduced  into  the  courts,  with  the  aid 
of  such  interpreters  as  were  necessary.  This  code  was  based 
on  the  “Code  Napoleon”  of  France.* 

[A.D.  1808.]  During  the  summer  of  1808,  difficulties  with 
Great  Britain  began  to  presage  an  actual  outbreak  between  the 
two  powers.  Strong  apprehensions  of  a speedy  rupture  with 
that  power  caused  the  executive  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  Louisiana  against  hostile  invasion. 
For  this  purpose,  a large  body  of  regular  troops  were  ordered 
to  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Wilkinson.  The  exposure  of  unacclimated  troops 
to  the  malarious  atmosphere  of  the  Terre  aux  Bceufs  at  length 
spread  disease  among  them,  and  they  were  removed  to  the  high- 
lands near  Fort  Adams  and  Natchez.  Embarking  in  boats  on 
the  Mississippi  in  the  middle  of  September,  the  most  pestilen- 
tial month  in  the  year,  death  made  sad  ravages  in  their  ranks 
before  they  reached  their  destination.  During  a tedious  voy- 
age in  boats  and  barges,  propelled  up  the  stream  by  human 
strength,  after  a lapse  of  forty-seven  days,  two  hundred  and 
forty  men  had  died,  and  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  upon 
the  sick-list.  Scarcely  one  hundred  men  remained  fit  for  duty 
upon  their  arrival  at  Fort  Adams  and  Natchez. f The  disease 
which  had  so  terribly  thinned  their  ranks  was  a malignant 
scurvy,  a most  loathsome  and  fatal  disease,  which  rendered 
the  victims  before  death  a mass  of  living  putrefaction.  Doctor 
Samuel  Brown,  surgeon  to  the  division,  has  often  declared  that  \ 
he  has  seen  the  men,  in  despair,  pluck  their  putrid  tongues  from 
their  mouths,  and  exult  in  the  temporary  relief  from  the  cor- 
rupt mass.  The  survivors  were  cantoned  at  Fort  Adams  and 
at  Fort  Dearborn,  near  Washington.  Such  is  the  picture  of 
disease  and  death,  induced  by  a total  disregard  of  the  danger 

* Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  292.  t Idem,  p.  295. 
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of  exposing  unacclimated  men  in  the  marshes  of  Louisiana 
during  the  autumnal  months. 

The  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Wilkinson  during 
the  spring  of  1808  had  amounted  to  .nearly  two  thousand  of  all 
ranks  and  grades.  Of  these,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  had 
died,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  had  deserted,  giving  a total 
loss  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty  men  sacrificed  to  a reckless 
want  of  prudence  in  the  commander.  In  the  month  of  August, 
five  hundred  and  sixty-three  had  been  on  the  sick-list  at  one 
time. 

[A.D.  1809.]  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Madison  to 
the  presidential  chair  commenced  that  fatal  interference  with 
the  military  organization  of  the  war  department  which  was  so 
disastrous  to  the  American  arms  until  the  second  year  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Such  had  been  the  mortality  among 
the  troops  under  General  Wilkinson,  that  he  was  suspended 
from  his  command  by  the  appointment  of  General  Wade  Hamp- 
ton on  the  19th  of  December,  when  he  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear in  Washington  city,  and  submit  his  official  conduct  for 
the  last  five  years  to  the  scrutiny  of  a court  of  inquiry.  After 
the  necessary  delay,  he  resumed  his  command  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi. 

[A.D.  1810.]  The  Spaniards  still  held  possession  of  the  dis- 
trict and  government  of  Baton  Rouge,  embracing  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  line  of  demarkation  to  the  Bayou 
Iberville,  and  extending  eastward  to  the  Pearl  River.  As  has 
been  before  observed,  this  district  comprised  many  Anglo- 
Americans  and  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  who,  as  early 
as  1805,  had  jprnde  efforts  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  authority 
and  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  Although  they  had  failed  in  a former  attempt,  they 
had  not  abandoned  the  object  of  their  desire.  Meantime,  many 
emigrants  from  the  Ohio  region,  and  from  the  adjacent  terri- 
tories of  Mississippi  and  Orleans,  had  taken  up  their  residence 
within  the  Spanish  limits,  carrying  with  them  no  small  degree 
of  repugnance  to  the  Spanish  authority,  of  which  they  gradu- 
ally became  more  and  more  impatient. 

The  summer  of  1810  presented  a favorable  opportunity  to 
renew  their  attempt  to  throw  off  their  allegiance.  The  gar- 
rison at  Baton  Rouge  was  at  this  time  reduced  to  a mere  de- 
tachment of  troops,  too  feeble  to  offer  any  serious  resistance  to 
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a vigorous  revolt.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  people  of 
the  settlements  near  the  Bayou  Sara  took  up  arms,  and,  having 
formed  themselves  into  a company,  were  soon  re-enforced  by 
volunteers  from  the  Mississippi  Territory.  This  force,  under 
the  direction  of  daring  leaders,  took  up  the  line  of  march  for 
Baton  Rouge.  The  garrison  at  that  place,  unable  to  offer  any 
effectual  resistance,  surrendered  at  discretion.*  The  troops 
and  the  civil  authorities  were  permitted  to  retire  peaceably  to 
Pensacola. 

A provisional  government  was  established  and  a convention 
ordered,  which  was  to  consist  of  delegates  from  the  different 
settlements,  for  the  formation  of  a constitution  preparatory  to 
the  adoption  of  a state  government.  This  Convention  consti- 
tuted the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  “ Florida  Terri- 
tory ” until  superseded  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  Baton  Rouge  late  in  Septem- 
ber, and  after  a full  discussion  of  the  political  condition  of  the 
country,  a Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  upon  the 
26th  of  September.  In  this  declaration  the  Convention  recited 
their  former  fidelity  to  their  legitimate  sovereign,  the  King  of 
Spain,  which  had  been  manifested  by  repeated  instances  of 
devotion  to  the  royal  government  while  any  hope  remained  of 
receiving  protection  to  their  property  and  lives  ; that  they  had 
voluntarily,  adopted  certain  regulations,  in  concert  with  their 
chief  magistrate,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  that 
territory  and  showing  their  attachment  to  the  government 
which  had  heretofore  protected  them ; but  measures  intended 

* The  Patriot  forces  of  the  Baton  Rouge  District  were  commanded  by  two  intrepid 
men,  both  inveterate  in  their  hatred  of  the  Spanish  authorities.  The  expedition  against 
the  Spanish  post  of  B aton  Rouge  was  organized  near  St.  FrancisviUe.  Captain  Thomas 
led  about  eighty  riflemen  from  the  pine  woods,  and  rendezvoused  in  the  plains  south  of 
Baton  Rouge  ; and  Captain  George  Depassau  headed  about  forty  of  the  St.  FrancisviUe 
dragoons,  and  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  Spanish  garrison,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  was  drawn  up  within  the  gates  to  receive  the  cavalry  as  they  advanced. 
Dashing  in  among  them,  Captain  Depassau  demanded  of  them  the  surrender  of  the 
fort:  alarmed  at  his  reckless  daring,  the  garrison  retired  to  the  guard-house,  where 
they  were  rallied  by  the  commandant,  Colonel  de  Grandpre.  Captain  Depassau  de- 
manded of  him  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  when  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  At  the 
same  instant,  Grandpre  was  shot  down  and  Depassau  charged  the  Spaniards,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  hearing  the  war-whoop  from  Captain  Thomas  and  his  riflemen,  who 
were  rushing  in  at  the  southern  gate,  called  out  for  quarters  and  surrendered.  The 
town  soon  foUowed  the  example  of  the  garrison,  and  the  Patriots  took  possession  of  the 
whole  country  south  of  the  line.  Captain  Depassau  died  in  the  spring  of  1846.  Cap- 
tain Thomas,  a veteran  of  80  years,  was  then  living. — New  Orleans  Commercial  Times, 
March,  1846. 
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for  their  preservation  were,  by  the  governor,  perverted  into 
an  engine  of  destruction,  by  a most  perfidious  violation  of  ordi- 
nances sanctioned  and  established  by  himself  as  the  law  of  the 
land.  They  therefore  declared  themselves  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  a government  which  no  longer  protected  them, 
and  declared  “the  territory  of  West  Florida  a free  and  inde- 
pendent state.”* 

A Constitution  was  adopted,  and  a form  of  state  government 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  “ State  of  Florida,”  and  Ful- 
war  Skipworth  was  appointed  governor. 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  Convention  ordered  a formal  ap- 
plication, through  its  president,  John  Rhea,  to  the  Federal  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
This  application  was  transmitted  through  Governor  Holmes  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  to  the  acting  Secretary  of  State  foi 
the  United  States.  It  “ expresses  the  hope  and  desire  that  this 
commonwealth  may  be  immediately  acknowledged  and  pro- 
tected as  an  integral  part  of  the  American  Union,”  and  requests 
“ the  most  direct  and  unequivocal  assurances  of  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  American  government  without  delay,  since  our 
weak  and  unprotected  situation  will  oblige  us  to  look  to  some 
foreign  government  for  support,  should  it  be  refused  by  the 
country  which  we  have  considered  as  our  parent  state.”f 

In  case  “ the  United  States  recognize  their  claim  to  protec- 
tion,” the  Convention,  in  behalf  of  their  constituents,  claims 

* Extract  from  the  “Declaration  of  the  people  of  West  Florida,  in  Convention 
assembled.” — See  American  State  Papers,  vol.  vii.,  p.  486,  487,  Boston  edition. 

“We,  therefore,  the  representatives  aforesaid,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do  solemnly  publish  and  declare  the  sev 
eral  districts  composing  this  territory  of  West  Florida  to  be  a free  and  independent 
state,  and  that  they  have  a right  to  institute  for  themselves  such  form  of  government 
as  they  may  think  conducive  to  their  safety  and  happiness ; to  form  treaties  ; to  estab 
lish  commerce ; to  provide  for  their  common  defense ; and  to  do  all  acts  which  may  of 
right  be  done  by  a sovereign  and  independent  nation:  at  the  same  time  declaring  all 
acts  within  the  said  territory  of  West  Florida,  after  this  date,  by  any  tribunal  or  au- 
thorities not  deriving  their  powers  from  the  people,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention,  to  be  null  and  void  ; and  calling  upon  all  foreign  nations  to  respect  this  our 
declaration,  acknowledging  our  independence,  and  giving  us  such  aid  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations. 

“This  declaration,  made  in  Convention  at  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  26th  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1810,  we,  the  representatives,  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  our  constituents,  do  hereby  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  support  with  our 
lives  and  fortunes. 

“ By  order  of  the  Convention. 

“John  Rhea,  President. 

“Andrew  Steele,  Secretary .” 
t American  State  Papers,  vol.  vii.,  p.  482  and  484. 
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immediate  admission  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state, 
or  as  a territory  of  the  United  States,  with  permission  to  adopt 
their  own  form  of  government,  or  to  be  annexed  to  one  of  the 
adjacent  territories,  more  especially  to  that  of  Orleans.  They 
solicit,  also,  a loan  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  upon  the 
guarantee  of  the  public  lands,  and  permission  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  enacted  by  the  Convention,  until  annexation 
is  consummated. 

The  Federal  government  had  never  ceased  to  regard  this 
part  of  West  Florida  as  properly  a portion  of  Louisiana, 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  continued  occupancy  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  had  been  permitted  only  from  a con- 
ciliatory policy  toward  Spain,  in  hopes  that  his  Catholic  maj- 
esty would  ultimately  yield  possession  by  amicable  negoti- 
ation ; but  now  the  dominion  of  Spain  had  been  renounced  by 
the  people  themselves ; and  Congress,  deeming  it  expedient 
for  the  good  government  and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  di- 
rected the  president  to  take  immediate  possession,  and  extend 
over  it  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  27th  of  October,  1810,  he  issued  his  procla- 
mation, announcing  that  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  governor  of 
the  Territory  of  Orleans,  was  empowered  to  take  possession 
of  the  same  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  as  a portion  of 
the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction ; to  organize  the  militia, 
prescribe  the  bounds  of  parishes,  establish  parish  courts,  and 
otherwise  fully  to  incorporate  the  people  of  this  territory  with 
those  already  under  his  rule,  and  to  place  them,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, on  the  same  footing  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
districts.* 

The  same  day,  instructions  were  issued  to  Governor  Clai- 
borne to  carry  out  the  requisitions  of  the  proclamation. 

The  authority  of  the  United  States  was  peaceably  extended 
over  the  country  about  the  7th  of  December  following.  Gov- 

* American  State  Papers,  vol.  vii.,  p.  479. 

The  work  of  Judge  Martin  is  very  erroneous  in  regard  to  this  territory  and  the  gen- 
eral proceedings  relative  to  the  same.  He  places  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  at 
St.  Francisville,  and  makes  the  date  of  the  president’s  proclamation  to  be  October  16th 
instead  of  27th.  Other  similar  errors  abound. 

The  territory  comprised  in  the  proclamation  extended  from  the  Mississippi  eastward 
to  the  Perdido,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  parallel  of  latitude  31°,  or  Ellicott’s  line, 
and  by  the  Iberville,  Lake  Pontchartrain,  the  Higolets,  and  the  sea-shore  eastward  to 
the  Perdido.  But  the  Spaniards  continued  to  hold  possession  of  Mobile  and  its  district 
until  April  13th,  1813,  when  it  was  invested  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  under 
General  Wilkinson. — See  book  i.,  chap.  v. ; also,  book  v.,  chap,  xiii.,  of  this  work. 
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ernor  Claiborne,  returning  from  a visit  to  the  Middle  States, 
called  on  Governor  Holmes,  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  who 
promptly  furnished  him  with  a detachment  of  militia  and  a 
volunteer  troop  of  cavalry.  At  the  head  of  these  he  advanced 
to  St.  Francisville,  where  he  raised  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
in  token  of  possession. 

The  people  submitted  cheerfully  to  his  authority,  and  his 
proclamation  issued  soon  afterward  made  the  event  gener- 
ally known.  By  a subsequent  proclamation,  the  “ Florida 
District”  was  annexed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territory  of 
Orleans,  subdivided  into  the  parishes  of  Feliciana,  East  Baton 
Rouge,  St.  Helena,  St.  Tammany,  Biloxi,  and  Pascagoula.* 
The  district  and  town  of  Mobile,  with  Fort  Charlotte,  were 
not  included  or  disturbed,  Governor  Claiborne  having  been 
specially  instructed  to  make  no  forcible  occupancy  of  any  post 
or  district  occupied  by  any  Spanish  garrison,  or  wherein  the 
Spanish  authority  was  respected. 

Thus  was  the  limit  of  the  present  State  of  Louisiana  first  ex- 
tended northward,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
old  Spanish  line  of  demarkation. 

The  population  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  had  been  aug- 
mented annually  by  emigration  from  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1810,  the  whole  territory,  exclusive 
of  the  Florida  parishes,  contained  an  aggregate  of  76,550  souls. 
Of  this  number,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  its  precincts  con- 
tained 24,552  persons,  leaving  52,000  souls  for  the  remainder 
of  the  territory. f Besides  these,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Flori- 
da parishes  amounted,  probably,  to  not  less  than  twenty-five 
hundred,  including  slaves. 

[A.D.  1811.]  Early  in  January  following,  the  territory  was 


* Martin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  298,  299. 

t The  population  of  the  different  parishes  was  as  follows  : 


1. 

Parish  of  Plaquemines 

1,549  souls. 

Brought  forward 

23,633  soul 

2. 

“ St.  Bernard  . . 

1,020 

11. 

Parish  of  Point  Coupee 

4,539 

ti 

3. 

“ St.  Charles  . . 

3,291 

12. 

“ Concordia 

2,895 

ii 

4. 

“ St.  John  Baptist 

2,990 

13. 

“ Ouachita.  . 

1,077 

“ 

5. 

“ St.  James  . . 

3,955 

14. 

“ Rapides  . . . 

2,200 

it 

6. 

“ Ascension  . . 

2,219 

15. 

“ Catahoola  . 

1.164 

it 

7. 

“ Assumption . . 

2,472 

16. 

“ Avoyelles 

1,209 

ii 

8. 

“ Lafourche  . . 

1,995 

17. 

“ Natchitoches 

2,870 

it 

9. 

“ Iberville 

2,679 

18. 

“ Opelousas  . 

5,040 

ii 

10. 

“ Baton  Rouge  . 

1,463 

19. 

“ Attakapas  . . 

7,369 

ii 

Carried  forward  . . 

23,633 

« 

Total, 

51,996 

“ 

—See  Martin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  297,  &c. 
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thrown  into  a state  of  alarm  and  agitation  by  a rising  among 
the  slaves  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  Baptist,  about  thirty-six 
miles  above  New  Orleans.  Soon  after  the  first  outbreak,  they 
formed  into  companies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
marched  toward  the  city,  with  flags  displayed,  to  the  sound 
of  martial  music.  The  slaves  of  such  plantations  as  they  pass- 
ed were  compelled  to  join  their  ranks.  The  whole  number 
engaged  in  this  outbreak  was  estimated  at  nearly  five  hun- 
dred, before  they  were  arrested  by  the  militia  of  the  adjoining 
parishes.  General  Hampton  immediately  ordered  the  regular 
troops  from  Baton  Rouge  and  Fort  St.  Charles  to  advance  to- 
ward the  seat  of  revolt.  The  insurgents  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing only  a few  plantations  before  they  were  subdued.  They 
encountered  the  militia,  but  were  soon  surrounded  and  routed, 
with  the  loss  of  sixty-six  killed,  or  hung  immediately  afterward. 
Many  fled  to  the  swamps  to  avoid  pursuit,  and  a number  of 
the  wounded  subsequently  died.  Sixteen  others,  who  had  tak- 
en a prominent  part  in  the  insurrection,  were  carried  to  New 
Orleans,  where  they  were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  in  an 
exemplary  manner,  after  which  their  heads  were  exposed  on 
poles  at  different  points  along  the  river.  A detachment  of  the 
regular  troops  was  stationed  in  the  vicinity  until  tranquillity 
was  fully  restored.* 

The  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  account  of  the 
late  insurrection,  was  deferred  until  the  fourth  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary, when  the  first  attention  was  directed  to  the  newly-an- 
nexed Florida  parishes.  An  act  provided  for  a representation 
from  each  of  these  parishes  in  the  General  Assembly.  Two 
new  judicial  districts  were  organized,  one  for  the  Florida 
parishes,  designated  Feliciana  District,  and  one  on  Black  Riv- 
er, known  as  Catahoola  District.  The  same  session  Vidalia 
was  made  the  seat  of  justice  for  Concordia  Parish,  then  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  Red  River  to  the  northern  limit  of  the 
present  state,  and  comprising  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Two  banks  were  also  chartered 
the  same  session,  the  “ Planters’  Bank”  and  the  “ Bank  of  Or- 
leans the  first  with  a capital  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
for  a period  of  fifteen  years  ; the  second,  with  a capital  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  fifteen  years  also.f 

Meantime,  Congress,  by  an  act  approved  February  11th, 

* Martin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  301.  t Idem. 
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1811,  had  authorized  the  election  of  a convention  to  adopt  a 
Constitution,  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  the  territory  into 
the  Union  as  an  independent  state. 

The  Convention,  consisting  of  sixty  delegates  from  the  orig- 
inal parishes,  met  according  to  law,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  and  concluded  its  labors  on  the  22d  day  of  January 
following,  having  adopted  a Constitution  for  the  proposed  new 
“ State  of  Louisiana.”* 

This  Constitution  contained  the  general  features  of  other 
state  constitutions  which  had  preceded  it,  except  those  pecu- 
liarities resulting  from  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  was 
strongly  protected  and  sustained.  Clergymen  or  priests  were 
made  ineligible  to  seats  in  the  Legislature  and  to  the  office  of 
governor.  The  boundaries  of  Louisiana  were  restricted  to 
the  Sabine  on  the  west.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi 
the  territory  represented  in  the  Convention  included  only  the 
Island  of  New  Orleans,  exclusive  of  the  annexed  Florida  par- 
ishes. 

By  this  Constitution,  the  legislative  powers  were  vested  in  a 
General  Assembly,  composed  of  a Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  number  of  representatives  was  to  be  regulated 
by  the  number  of  qualified  voters,  or  electors,  to  ascertain 
which,  a census  was  directed  every  four  years.  The  state 
was  divided  into  fourteen  senatorial  districts,  which  were  to 
remain  forever  indivisible,  and  each  district  was  entitled  to 
one  senator.  Senators  were  to  be  elected  for  six  years,  and 
one  third  of  the  number  go  out  every  two  years.  In  each 
house  a majority  of  the  members  constituted  a quorum ; but  a 
less  number  could  adjourn  and  compel  the  attendance  of  mem- 
bers.f 

The  governor  is  elected  every  four  years  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, on  the  second  day  of  the  session,  from  the  two  highest 
candidates  returned  by  the  popular  vote : he  must  be  at  least 
thirty-five  years  old,  holding  in  his  own  right  a landed  estate 
worth  five  thousand  dollars,  and  have  resided  in  the  state 
six  years  next  preceding  his  election. 

The  subordinate  officers,  executive  and  judicial,  are  mostly 
appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate. 
In  many  respects  the  Constitution  of  Louisiana  was  much  less 

* Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  302.  Also,  Land  Laws  of  United  States,  compilation 
of  1827,  p.  581.  t Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  306,  307. 
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Democratic  than  that  of  Kentucky,  after  which  it  was  mod- 
eled.* This  Constitution  continued  in  force  until  January,  1840, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  a new  one  thoroughly  Democratic 
in  its  general  features,  restricting  the  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernor by  placing  the  election  of  judicial  and  executive  officers 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

[A.D.  1812.]  The  Constitution  was  accepted  by  Congress, 
and  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1812,  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  states,  from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  April, 
it  being  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.f 

A few  days  subsequently,  a “ supplemental  act”  of  Congress 
extended  the  limits  of  the  new  state  by  the  addition  of  the 
Florida  parishes.  This  gave  it  the  boundaries  it  has  at  pres- 
ent ; the  Pearl  River  on  the  east,  and  Ellicott’s  line  on  the 
north.  This  act  was  entitled  “ An  act  to  enlarge  the  limits  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,”  and  was  approved  April  14th,  1812 
The  supplemental  act  required  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
provided  it  assented  to  the  proposed  union,  to  make  provision 
at  its  next  session  for  giving  the  people  of  the  above  parishes 
a fair  and  equal  representation  in  their  body,  and  place  them 
in  all  respects  upon  the  same  footing  with  other  portions  of  the 
state.J 

The  proposed  annexation  was  readily  assented  to  by  the 
Legislature,  and  the  act  thereby  completed.  Thus  it  happen- 
ed that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Florida  parishes  had  no  voice  in 
framing  the  first  Constitution  of  the  state,  which  had  been 
formed  and  approved  by  Congress  previous  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  above  measure. 

In  June  following,  the  first  election  was  held  under  the  Con- 
stitution for  a governor  and  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature. 
The  Legislature  convened  on  the  first  Monday  of  July,  and 
the  next  day  the  two  Houses  proceeded  to  elect  the  governor 
from  the  two  highest  candidates  returned  by  the  people. 
These  were  William  C.  C.  Claiborne  and  M.  Yillere ; from 
whom  the  Legislature  chose  the  former  as  the  first  governor 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  Legislature  proceeded  to  the  important  duties  of  organ 

* Martin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  310. 

t Land  Laws  of  tlie  United  States,  vol.  iv.,  p.  403.  Also,  Martin. 

t Martin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  304. 
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izing  the  state  government,  by  the  appointment  of  executive 
and  judicial  officers,  and  the  passage  of  such  acts  as  were 
requisite. 

Meantime,  General  Wilkinson  had  been  restored  to  his  com- 
mand of  the  seventh  military  district.  The  charges  which 
had  been  preferred  against  him  had  been  formally  investigated 
by  a court  of  inquiry,  at  Frederictown,  in  Maryland,  and  after 
a protracted  trial  he  was  honorably  acquitted,  none  of  them 
having  been  sustained. 

The  charges,  of  which  a copy  had  been  furnished  to  him  on 
the  11th  of  July,  embraced  the  following  leading  points,  viz. : 

1.  Collusion  with  the  Spanish  authorities  for  the  separation 
of  the  western  people  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and  receiving 
large  sums  of  money  from  Spain. 

2.  Collusion  with  Aaron  Burr  in  his  design  of  invading  Mex- 
ico while  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  being  accessary 
to  the  conspiracy. 

3.  A prodigal  waste  of  public  money  as  commander-in- 
chief ; and,  finally, 

4.  Disobedience  of  orders. 

[A.D.  1813.]  At  this  time  there  had  been  quite  a large 
emigration  from  Kentucky  and  other  states  of  the  Union  to 
Louisiana,  yet  the  greater  portion  of  the  permanent  residents 
were  Creole  French  and  foreigners.  The  people  of  France, 
under  the  treaty  of  cession,  were  entitled  to  certain  commer- 
cial privileges  for  twelve  years,  without  becoming  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  This  term  had  not  yet  expired. 

The  principal  American  population,  speaking  the  English 
language,  were  to  be  found  in  New  Orleans,  and  at  some 
towns  on  the  coast ; a few  Americans  had  settled  upon  the 
bayous  of  Red  River,  near  Alexandria,  and  in  the  parish  of 
Opelousas.  The  inhabitants  distributed  on  the  Washita  were 
chiefly  French;  those  east  of  the  Washita,  and  north  of  the 
mouth  of  Red  River,  were  mostly  American  emigrants.  The 
largest  Anglo-American  settlements  in  the  state  speaking  the 
English  language  were  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  in  the  uplands,  between  Baton  Rouge  and  Ellicott’s 
line. 

The  French  were  concentrated  principally  in  New  Or- 
leans, on  the  river-coast  below  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  Bayous 
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Lafourche,  Plaquemines,  Atchafalaya,  Teche,  and  other  con- 
necting bayous,  and  in  the  prairies  south  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, below  the  mouth  of  Red  River.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  state,  exclusive  of  Indians,  in  all  probability  exceed- 
ed eighty-five  thousand  persons  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1813.  The  number  of  people  increased  but  little  until  .after 
the  close  of  the  contest  with  Great  Britain. 

During  the  war,  which  raged  with  great  violence  on  the 
northwestern  borders,  as  well  as  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  Lou- 
isiana, although  in  constant  apprehension  of  danger,  was  not 
molested  by  the  enemy  until  the  close  of  the  year  1814. 

From  the  first  indication  of  a hostile  disposition  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  and  several  months  previous  to  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  General  Wilkinson  had  urged  upon  the  Federal 
executive  the  vast  importance  of  adequate  fortifications  on  the 
whole  coast  of  Louisiana,  and  especially  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River  as  far  as  Mobile.  As  early  as  the  28th  of 
March,  1812,  the  general  had  fully  apprised  Mr.  Madison  of 
the  assailable  nature  of  the  coast,  and  had  designated  the  de- 
fenses requisite  for  the  protection  of  New  Orleans,  which  would 
require  a complement  of  ten  thousand  men  with  ample  muni- 
tions of  war,  in  case  of  a formidable  invasion.*  But  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, strangely  infatuated  relative  to  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try, disregarded  the  admonition.  After  the  declaration  of  war, 
General  Wilkinson  continued  to  urge  upon  the  president  and 
the  war  department  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Brit- 
ish troops  occupying  the  Spanish  ports  of  Mobile  and  Pensa- 
cola, upon  the  southern  frontier.  He  also  urged  the  import- 
ance of  providing  a principal  depot  of  military  stores  and  ar- 
senals at  Cantonment  Dearborn,  in  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
or  in  some  other  secure  place  at  a convenient  distance  from 
the  assailable  points  ;f  also  strong  fortifications  on  the  passes 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  especially  at  the  Balize,  Fort  St.  Philip, 
and  the  English  Turn,  for  preventing  the  advance  of  a hostile 
squadron  against  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  He  pointed  out, 
too,  the  necessity  of  defending  the  passes  of  Chef  Menteur, 
Terre  aux  Bceufs,  Bayou  Bienvenu,  Petite  Coquilles,  Riviere 
au  Chene,  and  Mobile  Point,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  small 
vessels  into  the  lakes  and  bays  along  the  coast. J He  likewise 
pressed  the  establishment  of  a flotilla  of  gun-boats,  to  guard  the 

* Wilkinson’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  472-488.  t Idem,  p.  489-493.  \ Idem,  p.  503-505 
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passes  in  the  shoal  water  of  the  lakes  and  bayous  ; and  the  use 
of  steam-boats  on  the  Mississippi,  and  in  high  tides,  for  the 
transport  of  troops,  munitions,  artillery,  and  provisions.  “ With- 
out these  boats,”  said  he,  “ the  obstructions  from  the  currents, 
calms,  and  adverse  winds  must  forbid  all  calculations  of  punc- 
tuality on  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes.” 

In  August,  1812,  after  war  had  been  declared,  and  an  inva- 
sion of  the  southern  coast  threatened,  such  was  the  danger  and 
the  exposed  position  of  his  command,  as  regards  every  thing 
like  permanent  protection,  that  General  Wilkinson  called  a 
“ council  of  war”  to  devise  the  future  course  of  defensive  op- 
erations. The  decision  of  the  council  was  unanimous  in  favor 
of  the  plan  above  indicated.*  Yet  such  was  the  unaccounta- 
ble neglect,  or  the  want  of  capacity  in  Mr.  Madison’s  cabinet, 
that  little  or  nothing  was  accomplished  for  the  security  of  this 
portion  of  the  country,  while  their  whole  attention  was  devo- 
ted to  futile  efforts  at  points  not  endangered. 

The- same  incapacity,  willful  blindness,  or  incorrigible  “obsti- 
nacy,” as  General  Wilkinson  termed  it,  in  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Madison’s  counselors,  continued  to  embarrass  every  subse- 
quent effort  for  the  safety  of  New  Orleans.  Under  the  pre- 
text of  “ economy,”  the  Secretary  of  War,  John  Armstrong,  was 
permitted  to  withhold  the  means  of  defense,  to  disconcert  every 
measure,  and  mar  every  proposition  for  the  protection  of  New 
Orleans.f  At  length,  in  June,  1813,  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  affairs  on  the  southern  borders,  as  if  to  remove  all  obstacles 
to  the  successful  advance  of  the  British  forces  and  their  sav- 
age allies,  and  to  expose  the  whole  southern  frontier  to  an  easy 
conquest,  the  treacherous  Secretary  of  War  was  allowed  to 
remove  General  Wilkinson  from  his  command,  and  substitute 
General  Flournoy,  a man  without  military  talent,  or  the  slight- 
est pretensions  to  the  qualifications  of  commander-in-chief. 

[A.D.  1814.]  During  the  next  twelve  months  General 
Flournoy  signalized  himself  in  the  seventh  military  district  by 
holding  the  troops  under  his  command  in  inglorious  inactivity, 
and  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  territorial  authorities 
for  the  speedy  termination  of  the  Creek  war,  while  General 

* Wilkinson’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i,  p.  501-505.  The  “council  of  war”  consisted  of 
Brigadier-general  Wilkinson,  Commodore  Shaw,  Lieutenant  - colonel  Purdy,  Major 
Cammack,  Captain  Patterson,  of  U.  S.  N.,  Captain  Blakely,  U.  S.  N.,  Colonel  Shaum- 
burg,  and  Benjamin  Morgan,  Dep.  Comm.  GeneraL 
t Wilkinson’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  545. 
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Wilkinson,  with  military  talents  and  undoubted  courage,  was 
detained  an  idle  spectator  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  wit- 
ness its  destruction  by  a British  army,  and  the  ignominious 
flight  of  the  president  and  his  cabinet  from  the  capital  of  the 
Union,  and  this,  too,  all  under  the  pretext  that  “ the  South  and 
New  Orleans  were  not  safe  in  his  keeping,”  when  the  courage 
and  talents  of  Wilkinson,  even  at  the  head  of  the  militia  assem- 
bled for  its  security,  would  have  driven  the  foe  ingloriously 
from  the  soil,  and  have  preserved  the  Capitol  from  desecration. 

Hence  it  was  that  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1814,  when 
the  British  fleet,  with  a powerful  army,  finally  approached  the 
coast,  prepared  for  the  contemplated  attack,  the  South  was 
unprotected  ; the  defenses  were  weak ; the  magazines  were 
empty ; there  was  a deficiency  of  munitions  and  stores,  of 
clothing  and  ammunition,  and  all  the  requisites  of  defensive 
warfare.* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Louisiana  in  the  autumn  of  1814, 
when  General  Andrew  Jackson  took  command  of  the  seventh 
military  district.  It  was  only  after  almost  incredible  efforts 
to  surmount  the  obstacles  to  success,  and,  as  it  were,  in  spite 
of  the  indecision  of  the  president,  and  the  criminal  neglect  in 
the  war  department,  that  he,  with  a mere  handful  of  men,  suc- 
ceeded in  defending  the  country,  and  driving  back  the  invader 
with  unparalleled  slaughter  and  defeat.f 

Having  terminated  the  Creek  war  with  brilliant  success,  and 
completely  humbled  the  hostile  Creeks,  and  forced  the  remnant 
of  the  nation  east  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  General  Jackson 
had  retired  to  his  residence  in  Tennessee ; but  the  clouds  of 
war  were  gathering  in  the  South,  and  Louisiana  was  menaced 
with  foreign  invasion,  when  he  was  again  called  to  the  field. 
Hastening  to  the  seat  of  war,  he  issued  his  call  to  the  Tennes- 
see volunteers  again  to  follow  him  to  the  camp,  while  he  ad- 
vanced to  direct  the  movements  of  the  troops  on  the  southern 
frontier. 

Before  the  last  of  November  he  had  given  a signal  repulse 
to  a division  of  the  British  fleet  and  army  before  Fort  Bowyer, 
on  Mobile  Point,  and  had  effectually  enforced  neutrality  upon 
the  perfidious  Spaniards  of  Pensacola,  when  he  turned  his  face 
toward  New  Orleans,  the  ultimate  object  of  a powerful  British 
armament  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

* Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.(  p.  500-502. 
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To  arrest  the  progress,  and  to  defeat  the  ultimate  designs  of 
the  enemy,  General  Jackson  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  city 
to  superintend  the  requisite  preparations  for  defense.  While 
his  cavalry,  under  General  Coffee  and  Major  Hinds,  advanced 
from  the  Pine  Barrens,  near  Mobile,  to  recruit  their  horses  in 
the  vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge  and  Woodville,  he  ordered  the  ar- 
tillery to  proceed  by  slow  and  easy  marches  to  New  Orleans. 

On  the  2d  of  December  he  established  his  headquarters  in 
the  city,  from  which  he  conducted  his  operations  with  incredi- 
ble energy  and  skill  for  the  security  and  safety  of  the  commer- 
cial emporium  of  the  Southwest. 

At  this  time  Louisiana  contained  a large  mixed  population, 
besides  the  Americans  and  patriotic  French.  The  citizens 
were  ill  supplied  with  arms,  with  little  or  no  organization  of  the 
militia,  and  without  any  effectual  means  to  repel  invasion.  No 
troops,  arms,  or  ammunition  had  yet  arrived  from  the  Ohio. 
The  only  means  of  resistance  on  which  General  Jackson  could 
rely  were  the  few  regular  troops  at  that  place,  and  the  patri- 
otic volunteers  of  the  city,  until  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  from  Mobile,  and  other  new  levies  expected  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  At  such  a time  as  this,  it  required  all 
the  cool  decision,  the  energy,  and  fearless  tranquillity  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  to  inspire  confidence  and  courage  in  the  people 
of  Louisiana. 

In  all  his  plans  for  the  protection  of  the  city,  the  general 
found  Governor  Claiborne  ready  to  co-operate,  and  to  lend, 
not  only  his  official  influence  and  authority,  but  also  his  indi 
vidual  services  in  frustrating  the  designs  of  the  foe. 

On  the  9th  of  December  intelligence  was  received  in  New 
Orleans  that  a British  fleet  of  sixty  sail  of  war  vessels,  with 
numerous  transports,  was  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. A public  meeting  was  held  in  the  city,  with  Edward 
Livingston  presiding,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  to  aid 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  the  defense  of  the  country. 
A resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  declaring,  in  emphatic 
language,  the  firm  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  American 
government,  and  their  determination  to  oppose  the  enemy  by 
every  means  in  their  power.* 

Yet  there  were  many  foreigners,  Spaniards,  and  other  disaf- 
fected persons,  insidiously  moving  about  the  city  in  the  mixed 

* Breckenridge’s  History  of  the  War,  p.  278. 
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population,  who  evinced  no  desire  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  Notwithstanding  the  citizens  of  New 
Orleans,  even  the  free  persons  of  color,  manifested  the  great- 
est alacrity  in  organizing  volunteer  companies,  and  in  prepar- 
ing to  take  the  field,  yet  it  was  far  otherwise  in  many  of  the 
agricultural  districts  among  the  Creole  French.  They  took 
scarce  any  interest  in  the  war,  and  evinced  but  little  disposition 
to  resist  the  invader.  Notwithstanding  a general  order  of  the 
governor,  issued  several  weeks  previously,  upon  a requisition 
of  General  Jackson  while  at  Mobile,  requiring  the  two  divis- 
ions of  the  Louisiana  militia,  under  Major-generals  Villere  and 
Thomas,  to  hold  themselves  in  continued  readiness  to  march  at 
the  first  call,  they  had  disregarded  the  order  so  far  that  scarcely 
any  militia  organization  existed,  and  discipline  was  unknown. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  General  Jackson  was  unremitting  in 
his  exertions  to  rouse  the  people  to  a sense  of  their  danger,  and 
to  complete  the  formation  of  the  different  volunteer  compa- 
nies for  active  service.  A patriotic  appeal  was  made  to  the 
people  in  an  animated  address  from  the  governor,  calling  upon 
them  to  rise  en  masse  for  the  defense  of  their  homes  and  fam- 
ilies. Orders  were  issued  for  the  immediate  advance  of  the 
cavalry  from  their  rendezvous  at  Baton  Rouge  and  Wood- 
ville ; a demand  was  made  for  troops  and  arms  from  the 
Governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  expedite  the  new  levies  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  chief  security  of  New  Orleans  from  immediate  danger 
was  found  in  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  shoal 
coast,  with  its  shallow  lakes  and  bays,  and  the  narrow  inlets  on 
every  side,  was  of  itself  a barrier  to  the  near  approach  of  large 
vessels  of  war.  Many  of  the  inlets  and  passes  were  suscepti- 
ble of  such  obstruction  as  would  preclude  the  entrance  of  large 
boats  and  barges ; or  they  might  be  effectually  guarded  by  a 
proper  force.  The  river  itself  afforded  the  only  channel  by* 
which  heavy  vessels  of  war  could  approach  the  city  ; this  chan- 
nel, by  means  of  the  tortuous  course  of  the  river,  and  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  current,  was  susceptible  of  being  strongly  de- 
fended against  ascending  vessels.  Yet  the  means  and  resour- 
ces at  the  command  of  the  general  were  inadequate  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  all  these  objects,  and  for  guarding  every  ave- 
nue through  which  the  enemy  might  enter.* 

* Breckenridge’s  History  of  the  W ar,  p.  279. 
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The  Legislature  having  been  convened,  was  already  in  session, 
but  their  counsels  were  no  support  to  the  commanding  gener- 
al. Instead  of  providing  actively  for  the  defense  of  the  city, 
they  wasted  time  in  idle  discussions,  which  tended  to  embar- 
rass judicious  measures.  But  for  the  perseverance  and  firm- 
ness of  General  Jackson,  and  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the 
patriotic  governor,  New  Orleans  would  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey  to  the  enemy.  But  General  Jackson,  by  his  presence 
and  energy,  inspired  confidence  in  the  people  to  sustain  him  in 
the  plans  he  had  adopted. 

Personally  inspecting  all  the  places  to  be  fortified,  as  well 
as  all  the  bayous  and  inlets,  he  caused  all  the  latter  situated 
near  the  river,  from  the  Atchafalaya  to  Chef  Menteur  Pass, 
to  be  obstructed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  boats  and 
military  stores.  The  points  below  the  city  on  the  river 
were  strongly  fortified,  so  as  to  prevent  vessels  from  ascend- 
ing. A battery  with  a sufficient  guard  was  erected  on  Chef 
Menteur  Pass.  On  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  Mobile,  one 
thousand  regulars  were  stationed  in  the  city,  which,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  volunteers  and  militia  of  Louisiana,  were 
distributed  for  the  security  of  the  most  assailable  points. 

Meantime,  the  enemy  had  been  unremitting  in  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  capture  and  destruction  of  New  Orleans.  His 
vessels,  boats,  and  spies  were  engaged  in  exploring  the  country 
south  and  east  of  the  city,  and  searching  for  the  most  practi- 
cable avenues  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  acquainting  them- 
selves with  the  general  topography  of  the  country,  being  aid- 
ed by  the  Spanish  fishermen  and  others  frequenting  the  place. 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  enemy’s  fleet  was  discovered 
in  great  force  off  Cat  Island,  near  the  entrance  of  Lake  Borgne. 
The  commander  of  the  naval  station,  Commodore  Patterson, 
dispatched  a flotilla  of  five  gun-boats,  under  Lieutenant  Jones, 
to  observe  the  enemy,  and  to  impede  his  advance  by  way  of 
the  lakes.  Lieutenant  Jones  sailed  for  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis, 
where,  having  observed  the  enemy’s  position,  he  determined 
to  occupy  the  pass  which  communicates  with  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  entrance  of  the  British 
barges  and  light  craft.  Before  this  resolution  could  be  effect- 
ed, the  enemy  attacked  the  flotilla  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis, 
and  one  of  the  gun-boats,  the  Sea-horse,  after  a gallant  resist- 
ance, was  captured.  On  the  14th,  the  gun-boats,  while  be- 
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calmed,  were  again  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  forty- 
three  barges,  carrying  twelve  hundred  men.  After  a severe  con- 
test of  one  hour  with  this  superior  force,  they  were  compelled 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  In  this  engagement  the  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  six  men  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded.  Among 
the  latter  were  Lieutenants  Spidden,  Jones,  and  M‘Keever. 
The  loss  of  the  English  is  believed  to  have  been  not  less  than 
three  hundred  killed  and  wounded.* 

The  capture  of  the  gun-boats  placed  the  enemy  in  a condi- 
tion to  choose  the  point  of  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
prived the  Americans  of  the  principal  means  of  observing  his 
movements  upon  the  lakes  lying  east  and  north  of  New  Or- 
leans. Thus  circumstanced,  the  commander-in-cbief  ordered 
the  battalion  of  colored  men  under  Major  Lacoste,  together 
with  the  Feliciana  dragoons,  to  take  post  on  the  Gentilly  Road 
conducting  to  the  city,  and  to  defend  the  pass  Chef  Menteur, 
leading  from  Lake  Borgne  into  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Captain 
Newman,  of  the  artillery,  commanding  the  fort  on  the  Rigo- 
lets,  was  ordered  to  maintain  that  post  to  the  last  extremity. 

Meantime,  General  Jackson,  convinced  that  the  enemy  would 
soon  make  a demonstration  against  the  city,  became  extremely 
solicitous  for  its  safety,  on  account  of  the  inadequate  means  of 
defense  placed  within  his  control.  General  Coffee  having  been 
delayed  in  his  progress  from  Baton  Rouge  by  high  waters  and 
inclement  weather,  an  express  was  dispatched  to  meet  him, 
with  orders  to  hasten  to  the  seat  of  danger  with  the  utmost  ce- 
lerity, and  “ not  to  sleep  until  he  arrived .”  Every  effort  was 
used  to  expedite  the  advancing  troops  from  Louisiana,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory,  and  those  expected  from  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  few  steamers  which  then  plied  between  New 
Orleans  and  Natchez  were  employed  in  meeting  the  advancing 
flat-boats  and  barges,  and  transporting  their  troops,  arms,  and 
munitions  to  the  points  of  attack.  General  Coffee,  who  re- 
ceived the  express  from  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  17th  of 
December,  at  Baton  Rouge,  took  up  the  line  of  march  without 
delay,  and  on  the  19th  he  encamped  within  fifteen  miles  of  New 
Orleans,  having  marched  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with 
twelve  hundred  mounted  volunteers,  in  two  days.  Major 
Hinds,  with  the  Mississippi  dragoons,  hastened  from  Wood- 
ville  with  equal  celerity.^ 

* See  Breckenridge’s  History  of  the  War,  p.  280.  Also,  Eaton’s  Life  of  Jackson, 
p.  261.  t Breckenridge,  p.  281.  t Eaton’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  268-270. 
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The  enemy  was  already  in  possession  of  the  lakes,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  approach  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi through  some  of  the  numerous  bayous  which  intersected 
the  country.  To  his  great  mortification  and  disappointment, 
all  those  above  the  city  had  been  completely  obstructed  by 
General  Jackson,  or  so  securely  defended  that  no  advance 
could  be  made  in  that  quarter. 

Other  measures  were  adopted  with  great  expedition.  Col- 
onel Fortier,  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  city,  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  colored  volunteer  companies, 
formed  a second  battalion,  which  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Daquin.  By  means  of  bounties,  a number  of 
persons  were  induced  to  serve  on  board  the  schooner  Caroline 
and  the  brig  Louisiana,  thus  in  part  supplying  the  places  of  the 
sailors  who  had  been  lost  in  the  gun-boats. 

On  the  18th,  the  commander-in-chief  reviewed  the  city  reg- 
iments, and  was  particularly  gratified  with  the  uniform  com- 
panies under  Major  Plauche.  The  battalion  of  the  latter,  with 
a company  of  light  artillery  under  Lieutenant  Wagner,  was 
ordered  to  Fort  St.  John,  for  the  protection  of  the  Bayou  St. 
John,  which  presented  an  accessible  route  from  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain  to  the  upper  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  above 
the  city.  An  embargo  for  three  days  was  decreed  by  the 
Legislature  ; a number  of  persons  confined  in  the  prisons  were 
liberated  upon  condition  of  their  serving  in  the  ranks  ; and  at 
length,  the  commander-in-chief  conceived  it  indispensable  for 
the  safety  of  the  country  to  proclaim  martial  law,  a measure 
which  greatly  contributed  to  the  salvation  of  the  city,  and  has 
since  been  sanctioned  by  the  verdict  of  one  generation.* 

About  the  same  time,  Lafitte  and  his  band  of  Baratarian 
smugglers  and  pirates,  who  had  carried  on  their  illicit  opera- 
tions from  an  almost  inaccessible  island  in  Lake  Barataria, 
availed  themselves  of  the  amnesty  and  pardon  offered  them  by 
Governor  Claiborne,  on  condition  that  they  would  come  for- 
ward and  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  country.  They  also  joined 
the  American  forces,  and  took  position  under  General  Jackson. 
These  men,  under  their  daring  leader,  rendered  important  serv- 
ices during  the  subsequent  attack  on  the  city,  and  well  merit- 
ed the  pardon  of  the  civil  government.  The  whole  numbei 
of  troops  of  every  description  in  New  Orleans  and  its  vicin- 

* Breckenridge,  p.  281. 
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ity  on  the  20th  of  December  was  upward  of  four  thousand 
men.# 

All  the  principal  bayous  which  communicated  between  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  the  river  had  been  closed  or  obstructed  by 
order  of  General  Jackson.  There  was  a bayou,  known  as 
Bayou  Bienvenu,  which  opened  a communication  from  Lake 
Borgne  nearly  to  the  Mississippi,  at  the  plantation  of  General 
Villere,  seven  miles  below  the  city.  Although  this  was  known 
to  only  a few  fishermen,  and  was  supposed  to  afford  but  few 
facilities  for  the  approach  of  an  invading  army,  General  Jack- 
son  ordered  it  to  be  blocked  up  by  fallen  timber  and  securely 
guarded.  A small  force,  for  observation,  was  accordingly 
placed  near  its  mouth,  on  the  lake,  at  the  cabins  of  some  Span- 
ish fishermen,  who,  as  afterward  appeared,  were  in  the  interest 
of  the  British  ; but  the  obstruction  of  the  bayou  was  neglected 
or  forgotten  by  General  Villere,  to  whom  it  was  referred.  This 
proved  to  be  the  route  selected  by  the  foe  for  his  passage  to 
the  Mississippi  below  the  city. 

On  the  22d,  guided  by  those  fishermen,  a division  of  the  en- 
emy under  General  Keane,  amounting  to  three  thousand  men, 
advancing  in  boats,  came  suddenly  upon  the"  American  guard 
about  dark,  and  took  them  all  prisoners.  By  four  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  they  had  reached  the  end  of  Villere’s 
Canal,  near  the  head  of  the  bayou,  with  five  barges  full  of  troops, 
and  some  artillery.  Here  they  disembarked  and  rested  some 
hours,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, where  they  arrived  at  two  o’clock  P.M.  General  Vil- 
lere’s house  was  immediately  surrounded,  as  was  also  that  of 
his  neighbor,  Colonel  La  Ronde.  But  Colonel  La  Ronde,  as 
well  as  a son  of  General  Villere,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  ; 
and,  hastening  to  headquarters,  they  communicated  the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  approach  of  the  English.! 

The  commander-in-chief  resolved  instantly  upon  the  only' 
proper  course  to  be  pursued.  This  was,  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  their  new  position  without  the  loss  of  a moment.  In  one 
hour’s  time,  Coffee’s  riflemen,  stationed  above  the  city,  were  at 
the  place  of  rendezvous  ; the  battalion  of  Major  Plauche  had 
arrived  from  the  bayou ; and  the  regulars  and  city  volunteers 
were  ready  to  march.  At  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  dif- 
ferent corps  were  united  at  Rodrigue’s  Canal,  six  miles  below 

* Martin,  voL  ii.,  p.  351.  t Idem,  vol.  ii.,  p.  352. 
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the  city.  The  schooner  Caroline,  Captain  Ilenley,  bearing  the 
broad  pendant  of  Commodore  Patterson,  at  the  same  time 
dropped  down  the  river,  and  the  Louisiana  was  ordered  to 
follow.  General  Coffee’s  division,  together  with  Captain 
Beale’s  riflemen,  was  placed  on  the  extreme  left,  toward  the 
woods  ? the  city  volunteers  and  the  men  of  color,  under  Plauche 
and  Daquin,  both  commanded  by  Colonel  Ross,  were  stationed 
in  the  center ; and  on  the  right  were  the  seventh  and  forty- 
fourth  regiments  of  United  States  troops,  while  the  artillery 
and  marines,  under  Colonel  M‘Rae,  occupied  the  road.  This 
whole  force  scarcely  exceeded  two  thousand  in  numbers. 

The  British  troops,  amounting  to  three  thousand  men,  upon 
their  arrival  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  instead  of  push- 
ing directly  toward  the  city,  had  bivouacked,  with  their  right 
resting  upon  a wood  and  their  left  on  the  river,  in  the  full  con- 
viction that  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  enterprise  had  already 
been  achieved. 

General  Coffee  was  ordered  to  turn  their  right  and  attack 
them  in  the  rear ; General  Jackson  in  person,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  assailed  them  in  front  and  on  their  left.  A 
fire  from  the  Caroline  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  attack.  The 
river  was  nearly  on  a level  with  the  banks  ; and  at  half  past 
seven  o clock,  it  being  already  dark,  the  action  commenced  by 
a raking  broad-side  of  grape  and  canister  from  the  schooner, 
directed  by  the  light  in  the  enemy’s  camp ; and  this  gave  him 
the  first  intimation  of  the  approach  of  the  Americans.  Coffee’s 
men,  having  dismounted,  with  their  usual  impetuosity  rushed 
to  the  attack  and  entered  the  British  lines ; those  in  the  front 
and  on  the  right,  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Jackson,  advanced  with  equal  ardor. 

The  enemy,  engaged  in  camp  duties,  was  taken  by  surprise 
at  the  terrible  discharge  from  the  schooner,  which  actually  drove 
the  troops  from  the  exposed  part  of  the  camp,  after  nearly  one 
hundred  of  them  had  been  killed.  All  the  lights  were  imme- 
diately extinguished,  to  conceal  the  troops  from  the  fire  of  the 
vessel.  The  confusion  which  at  first  spread  through  the  camp 
at  length  ceased,  and  order  was  restored ; not,  however,  until 
nearly  four  hundred  men  had  been  killed,  wounded,  and  taken 
prisoners.  The  battle  continued  with  great  vivacity  for  about 
one  hour,  at  which  time  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  nearly  a 
mile.  During  the  action,  he  had  been  re-enforced  by  a de- 
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tachment  of  one  thousand  men,  who  were  advancing  from  the 
lake. 

At  length  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
any  effective  movement,  induced  General  Jackson  to  call  off  the 
troops  from  prosecuting  the  attack. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  engagement,  General  Morgan, 
with  a detachment  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  Louisiana  militia, 
was  stationed  at  the  English  Turn,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  When  the  guns  of  the  Caroline  announced  the  contest 
with  the  enemy,  finding  it  impossible  to  restrain  the  ardor  of 
his  men,  he  led  them  toward  the  scene  of  action.  About  elev- 
en o’clock  at  night  he  reached  the  plantation  of  M.  Jumonville, 
adjoining  that  of  General  Villere,  where  his  advanced  guard 
came  in  collision  with  a picket  of  the  enemy,  which,  after  a 
few  fires,  retreated  to  the  main  line.  Before  daylight,  Gener- 
al Morgan  retired  from  this  critical  position.* 

Next  morning,  at  four  o’clock,  General  Jackson  fell  back 
nearly  two  miles  nearer  the  city,  and  took  up  a position  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  swamp  approaches  within 
some  half  a mile  of  its  shore.  Here  he  determined  to  make  a 
stand,  and  erect  his  line  of  defense  on  the  upper  side  of  a mill- 
race  canal  leading  from  the  river  to  the  lake. 

In  the  action  of  the  night  of  the  23d  of  December,  the  Amer- 
icans lost  twenty-four  men  killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
wounded.  Seventy-four  men  were  taken  prisoners,  including 
many  of  the  principal  citizens  of  New  Orleans.  Among  the 
slain  was  Colonel  Lauderdale,  of  Tennessee,  a brave  soldier, 
greatly  regretted.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  estimated  at 
four  hundred,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. f 

This  prompt  and  energetic  attack  taught  the  British  com- 
manders a lesson  of  caution,  and  was  virtually  the  salvation 
of  the  city.  Believing  the  American  force  much  more  numer- 
ous than  it  was,  they  suspended  any  further  advance  until  their 
main  force  was  received  from  the  lake. 

General  Jackson,  without  delay,  commenced  his  defenses  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  ditch,  which  was  enlarged.  An  embank- 
ment of  earth,  and  such  materials  as  were  accessible,  was 
commenced,  and  urged  forward  with  great  vigor,  extending 
from  the  river  to  the  low  swamp,  a distance  of  nearly  one 

* Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  354-356.  t Breckenridge,  p.  283. 
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mile.  The  ground  was  flat  and  wet ; the  ditches  were  filled 
with  water  within  a few  feet  of  the  surface ; the  river  was 
on  a level  with  its  banks,  and  in  many  places  the  levee  alone 
protected  the  adjacent  marshes  from  inundation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  difficult  to  procure  dry  earth  for  a heavy 
embankment ; but  the  commander,  ever  fruitful  in  resources, 
was  not  without  an  expedient.  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
were  several  thousand  cotton-bales  in  store,  which,  in  case  of 
defeat,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  To  secure 
his  own  troops  from  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  to  deprive  him  of  a 
portion  of  his  anticipated  “ booty,”  the  American  general  re- 
solved to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use.  The  cotton  was  press- 
ed into  the  service,  and,  with  the  aid  of  hundreds  of  drays  from 
the  city,  an  impenetrable  wall  of  earth  and  cotton-bales  began 
to  extend  from  the  river  to  the  swamp.  Built,  up  in  regular  or- 
der, and  cemented  with  earth,  like  bricks  in  a wall,  the  cotton- 
bales  soon  formed  an  impregnable  barrier,  not  only  to  small 
arms  and  light  artillery,  but  against  the  most  impetuous  charge 
of  infantry,  while  on  its  inner  side  it  afforded  a firm  and  use- 
ful banquette.  The  front  was  protected  by  a deep  and  wide 
ditch,  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  water.  Such  was  the  line 
of  defense  on  the  fields  of  Chalmette.* 

The  enemy  was  indefatigable  in  fortifying  his  position  and 
in  expediting  the  advance  of  his  remaining  troops  from  the 
lakes,  while  he  kept  up  an  incessant  cannonade  against  every 
part  of  the  American  works. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Jackson  caused  the  levee  to  be 
cut  about  four  hundred  yards  below  his  line,  so  as  to  discharge 
a broad  stream  of  water,  which,  by  flooding  the  whole  plain  in 
front  of  the  enemy,  embarrassed  his  advance.  The  following 
day  orders  were  sent  to  General  Morgan,  at  the  English  Turn, 
to  send  a detachment  of  men  up  the  river,  as  nedr  the  enemy’s 
encampment  as  prudent,  and  there  cut  the  levee,  so  as  to  inun- 
date the  lands  below  his  camp,  and  thus  to  insulate  him,  and 
prevent  him  from  marching  either  up  or  down.  After  execu- 
ting this  order,  General  Morgan  was  instructed  to  destroy  the 
fort  at  the  English  Turn,  retire  across  the  river,  and  take  a 
stand  nearly  opposite  the  American  army.f 

* Breckenridge’s  History  of  the  War,  p.  283.  Eaton’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  299,  300. 

t Eaton’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  309. 
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The  Louisiana  had  joined  the  Caroline,  and  both  continuing 
to  annoy  the  British  from  the  opposite  shore,  the  latter  began 
to  construct  hot-shot  batteries  for  their  destruction.  On  the 
27th  these  were  completed,  and  commenced  throwing  their 
fiery  missiles.  A strong  north  wind  prevented  the  vessels 
from  escaping  up  the  river,  and  the  Caroline  was  soon  set 
on  fire,  and  blew  up  about  an  hour  after  she  had  been  aban- 
doned by  her  crew.  The  Louisiana  next  sustained  the  fire  of 
their  batteries,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  sharing  the  same 
fate  as  the  Caroline  ; but  her  commander,  Lieutenant  Thomp- 
son, after  encountering  many  difficulties,  finally  succeeded  in 
extricating  her  from  her  perilous  situation,  soon  after  which 
she  was  anchored  on  the  right  flank  of  General  Jackson’s  po- 
sition.* 

After  the  burning  of  the  Caroline,  Sir  Edward  Pakenham, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  having  landed  the 
main  body  of  his  forces,  with  a heavy  train  of  artillery,  pro- 
ceeded in  person  to  superintend  the  arrangements  for  attack- 
ing the  American  lines.  On  the  28th  he  advanced  up  the  bank 
of  the  river  along  the  levee,  with  the  intention  of  driving  Jack- 
son  into  the  city.  At  the  distance  of  half  a mile,  he  com- 
menced the  attack  with  a furious  display  of  rockets,  bombs, 
and  artillery.  When  he  came  within  reach,  the  Louisiana  and 
the  batteries  along  the  American  works  opened  upon  him  a 
most  destructive  fire.  For  seven  hours  the  cannonade  and 
bombardment  was  continued,  when  the  British  general,  having 
his  columns  broken  and  driven  back,  relinquished  the  attack, 
and  retired  to  his  intrenchments.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
in  this  attack  was  seven  men  killed  and  ten  wounded.  Among 
the  former  was  Colonel  Henderson,  of  Tennessee,  a highly 
meritorious  officer.  The  loss  of  the  British  forces  during  the 
operations  of  this  day  was  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  killed  and  wounded.f 

During  the  next  three  days  the  British  commanders  were 
actively  engaged  in  bringing  up  their  re-enforcements  and  in 
making  preparations  to  storm  the  American  lines.  The  Amer- 
ican commander  daily  became  more  confident  of  his  strength, 
and  infused  new  confidence  into  his  companions  in  arms. 

[A.D.  1815.]  On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  January, 

* Breckenridge’s  History  of  the  War,  p.  284. 

t Idem.  Also,  Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  361. 
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Sir  Edward  Pakenham  had  succeeded  in  erecting,  during  the 
night,  and  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  American  works, 
three  heavy  batteries,  from  which,  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon,  so  soon  as  the  dense  fog  disappeared,  he  opened  a 
heavy  cannonade  against  the  American  lines,  with  a terrible 
display  of  congreve  rockets.  The  fire  from  the  batteries  on 
the  American  center  and  left  was  returned  with  great  spirit 
and  effect. 

About  the  same  time  a bold  attempt  was  made  to  turn  the 
American  left ; but  in  this  the  enemy  was  signally  repulsed 
by  the  Tennessee  volunteers.  About  three  o’clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon the  fire  of  the  British  batteries- was  completely  si- 
lenced, having  been  entirely  dismounted  by  the  American  ar- 
tillery. Soon  afterward  the  British  abandoned  them,  and  re- 
treated to  their  camp,  having  suffered  a severe  loss  near  both 
extremities  of  the  American  line.  That  of  the  Americans  was 
eleven  men  killed  and  twenty-three  wounded. 

On  the  4th  General  Jackson  was  joined  by  twenty-two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Kentuckians,  under  General  Adair.*  On  the 
6th  the  British  were  re-enforced  by  a reserve  of  four  thousand 
men,  under  General  Lambert.  The  British  force  now  amount- 
ed to  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  their  Europe- 
an army.  The  Americans  numbered  about  six  thousand,  most 
of  them  untried  militia,  many  of  whom  were  unarmed,  badly 
clothed,  and  unprovided.  Many  of  those  who  were  armed 
were  supplied  with  private  arms,  collected  from  the  citizens. 
On  this  occasion,  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens,  and  the  ladies 
especially,  of  New  Orleans,  was  displayed  most  conspicuous- 
ly. The  latter,  with  devoted  zeal,  were  employed  in  making 
apparel  to  supply  the  destitute  militia  and  volunteers,  who  had 
been  hurried  from  home  at  this  inclement  season,  without  time 
for  proper  equipment  or  clothing  suited  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  The  patriotic  ladies  volunteered  for  their  relief; 
and  in  a few  days,  with  their  own  hands,  made  twelve  hun- 
dred blanket-coats,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  waistcoats, 
eleven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pairs  of  pantaloons,  and  eight 
hundred  shirts,  j-  The  whole  of  the  resident  population  were 
fired  with  enthusiasm,  all  emulous  to  excel  in  their,  efforts  to 
sustain  the  heroic  commander  in  the  defense  of  the  city,  which 
was  already  doomed  by  the  British  commanders  to  rapine  and 

* Baton’s  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  332.  t Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  372. 
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blood,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  courage  of  their  soldiers.  The 
noble-hearted  mayor  of  the  city  devoted  his  whole  energies,  in 
his  private  and  public  capacity,  in  promoting  the  patriotic  ef- 
forts of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  British  general  was  now  ready  for  a serious  attempt  on 
the  American  works.  Great  preparations  had  been  made,  and 
the  trench  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  head  of  Bayou  Bienvenu 
had  been  deepened  and  enlarged,  so  as  to  enable  the  troops  to 
transport  the  boats  and  barges  from  the  first  point  of  disem- 
barkation. By  this  route  the  British  general  provided  trans- 
ports to  cross  a portion  of  his  forces  to  the  west  side  of  the 
river. 

The  works  of  the  American  general,  by  this  time,  were  com- 
pleted on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  front  consisted  of  a 
breast- work,  about  one  mile  in  length,  reaching  from  the  shore, 
at  right  angles,  to  the  swamp,  and  extending  into  the  latter 
several  hundred  yards  beyond  where  it  was  passable,  and  in- 
clining to  the  left  for  the  last  two  hundred  yards.  The  whole 
was  defended  by  upward  of  three  thousand  infantry  and  artil- 
lerists. The  ditch  in  front  was  flooded  with  five  feet  of  water 
from  the  river,  which  was  even  with  its  banks ; and  beyond 
the  ditch  the  ground  was  wet  and  slippery  from  the  river  and 
rains.  Along  the  breast- work  eight  distinct  batteries  were  ju- 
diciously distributed,  mounting  in  all  twelve  guns  of  different 
calibers.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  stationed  an- 
other of  fifteen  guns,  with  intrenchments  occupied  by  some 
Louisiana  militia  and  a strong  detachment  of  Kentuckians  un- 
der General  Morgan. 

The  memorable  8th  of  January  dawned  upon  the  vigilant 
troops  of  the  opposing  armies.  A rocket  ascended  on  the  left, 
near  the  swamp  ; soon  after  another  on  the  right,  near  the  riv- 
er. About  daylight,  General  Pakenham,  after  having  detached 
Colonel  Thornton  with  eight  hundred  men  to  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  to  attack  the  works  on  the  right  hand,  moved  with 
his  whole  force  in  two  columns,  commanded  by  Generals  Gibbs 
and  Keane,  and  with  a front  of  sixty  or  seventy  deep.  The 
right  and  principal  division,  under  General  Gibbs,  was  to  at- 
tack the  center  of  the  works.  The  British  advanced  deliber- 
ately to  the  assault  in  solid  columns,  over  the  even  plain  in 
front  of  the  American  intrenchments,  the  men  carrying,  besides 

* B reels enridge,  p.  285. 
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their  muskets,  fascines  made  of  sugar-cane,  and  some  of  them 
ladders.  A dead  silence  prevailed  as  they  advanced,  until 
they  approached  within  reach  of  the  batteries,  when  an  inces- 
sant and  destructive  cannonade  opened  upon  them.  Yet  they 
continued  to  move  on  in  tolerable  order,  closing  up  their  ranks 
as  fast  as  they  were  opened  by  the  American  artillery,  until 
they  came  within  reach  of  the  musketry  and  rifles.  At  this 
time  such  dreadful  havoc  was  produced  that  they  were  in- 
stantly thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion.  Never  was  there  so 
tremendous  a fire  as  that  kept  up  from  the  American  lines.  It 
was  a continual  stream,  or  blaze,  along  their  whole  extent, 
those  behind  loading  for  those  in  front,  and  thus  enabling  them 
to  fire  almost  without  intermission.  The  British  columns  were 
literally  swept  away ; hundreds  fell  at  each  discharge,  until, 
broken,  dispersed,  and  disheartened,  they  fled  from  the  field.* 

The  most  active  efforts  were  made  to  rally  them.  General 
Pakenham  was  killed  in  front  of  his  troops,  endeavoring  to  an- 
imate and  encourage  them  by  his  presence  and  example. 
Around  him  lay  nearly  a thousand  men,  dead,  dying,  and 
wounded.  Generals  Gibbs  and  Keane  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  troops  to  a second  charge  ; but  the  second  advance  was 
more  fatal  than  the  first.  The  continued  roll  of  the  American 
fire  resembled  peals  of  thunder  ; it  was  such  as  no  troops  could 
stand.  The  approaching  columns  again  broke,  a few  platoons 
only  reaching  the  ditch,  there  to  meet  certain  destruction.! 

An  attempt  was  made,  unavailingly,  to  lead  them  to  the  at- 
tack a third  time  by  the  officers,  whose  gallantry  on  this  oc- 
casion deserved  a better  fate  in  a better  cause.  Generals 
Gibbs  and  Keane  were  carried  from  the  field,  the  latter  severe- 
ly, the  former  mortally,  wounded.  The  narrow  field  of  strife 
between  the  American  and  British  armies  was  strewed  with 
dead  and  dying.  A carnage  so  dreadful,  considering  the  length 
of  time  and  the  numbers  engaged,  has  seldom  been  recorded 
in  history.  Two  thousand,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  pressed  the 
earth,  besides  such  of  the  wounded  as  were  able  to  escape 
The  whole  number  of  killed  and  wounded  from  the  British 
forces  in  front  of  Jackson’s  lines,  on  the  8th  of  January,  was  fully 
three  thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  seven 
killed  and  six  wounded.J 

* Breckenridge,  p.  286.  Martin,  ii.,  p.  375.  t Breckenridge,  p.  286. 

t Idem.  Also,  Martin,  ii.,  p.  377. 
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General  Lambert,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  met  the 
retreating  columns  with  the  reserve,  but,  being  unable  to  re- 
store the  fortune  of  the  day,  he  withdrew  them  from  the  reach 
of  the  American  artillery,  and,  finally,  from  the  scene  of  their 
discomfiture.  The  whole  field,  for  half  a mile  in  front  of  the 
American  lines,  was  literally  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying, 
where  thousands  were  weltering  in  their  blood. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  the  success  of  the  Americans 
was  less  flattering.  Colonel  Thornton  had  succeeded  in  ma- 
king a landing  there,  and  marched  immediately  against  the 
works  of  General  Morgan.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  Amer- 
icans was  taken  by  surprise,  and  retreated  to  the  main  body. 
The  enemy,  without  loss  of  time,  proceeded  to  attack  the  prin- 
cipal position  of  General  Morgan.  As  he  approached,  a well- 
directed  discharge  from  the  batteries  caused  a momentary 
check  to  his  progress  ; he  returned  to  the  charge,  and  received 
a severe  fire  for  a few  minutes,  when  he  began  to  outflank  the 
American  right ; confusion  having  spread  among  the  militia  and 
raw  troops,  they  gave  way,  and  fled  two  miles  up  the  river, 
leaving  the  works  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Kentucky 
militia,  on  the  extreme  right,  having  given  way,  soon  drew  the 
Louisiana  militia  after  them  ; the  left,  finding  themselves  de- 
serted by  the  right  wing,  and  pressed  by  superior  numbers, 
spiked  their  guns  and  retired  also.* 

In  the  attack,  Colonel  Thornton  was  severely  wounded,  and 
Colonel  Gubbins  succeeded  to  the  command.  The  occupancy 
of  the  works  by  the  enemy  was  of  short  duration ; for,  while 
General  Jackson  was  preparing  re-enforcements  to  dislodge 
them,  an  order  from  General  Lambert  required  them  to  retreat 
across  the  river  to  the  main  army.  The  American  troops  im- 
mediately re-occupied  the  works. 

Soon  afterward  General  Lambert  dispatched  a flag  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  proposing  a cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  requesting  permission  to  bury  the  dead,  and  bring 
off  the  wounded  lying  near  the  American  works.  These  terms 
were  readily  granted. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  had  been  intended  by  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief that  the  fleet  should  have  co-operated  in  the 
grand  attack.  For  this  purpose,  a squadron  of  bombarding 
vessels  had  been  sent  around  to  the  Balize  to  ascend  the 

* Martin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  376,  377.  Breckenridge,  287. 
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Mississippi,  after  reducing  the  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson 
at  Plaquemines,  seventy  miles  below  the  city.  These  points 
had  been  securely  fortified  and  re-enforced  by  General  Jack- 
son  early  in  December,  and  proved  impregnable.  From  de- 
lays and  difficulty  in  ascending  the  river,  the  bombarding 
squadron  did  not  reach  Fort  St.  Philip  until  the  9th  of  January, 
at  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  This  squadron  consisted  of  two 
bomb-vessels,  a brig,  a schooner,  and  a sloop,  well  manned 
and  supplied  with  heavy  artillery.  Soon  after  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  fort,  they  took  position,  and  commenced  a tremen- 
dous cannonade  and  bombardment  against  it ; but  a severe 
and  well-directed  fire  from  the  water-battery  very  soon  com- 
pelled the  ships  to  retreat  to  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  guns  ; and  from  this  position,  with  their 
long  guns  and  largest  mortars,  the  enemy  continued  to  bom- 
bard the  fort  until  the  l'7th,  when  a heavy  mortar  having  been 
mounted  and  turned  upon  them,  they  hastily  retreated,  and 
abandoned  the  enterprise  on  the  18th  of  January.*  Fort  St. 
Philip  was  garrisoned  and  defended  by  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty-six men,  under  the  command  of  Major  Overton,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  army.f 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  January  the  whole  British  force 
precipitately  abandoned  the  encampment  on  Villere’s  planta- 
tion, and  returned  to  their  ships  through  Lake  Borgne.  In 
their  retreat  they  left  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  a large 
quantity  of  shot,  besides  sixteen  wounded  men  and  two  offi- 
cers, commended  to  the  mercy  of  the  victors. 

Thus  terminated  the  attempted  invasion  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  destruction  of  New  Orleans,  as  contemplated  by  the  British 
cabinet.  It  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  expensive  ex 
peditions  ever  sent  out  by  that  plunderer  of  the  world,  Great 
Britain,  and  it  resulted  in  the  entire  failure  of  its  object,  with 
a most  disastrous  loss  of  life  and  military  supplies. 

The  whole  loss  of  the  British  fleet  and  army  in  this  unfortu- 
nate expedition,  from  its  first  arrival  upon  the  coast  of  Louisiana 
until  its  final  departure  on  the  19th  of  January,  was  at  least 
four  thousand  men,  besides  munitions  of  war  and  naval  and 
military  stores  to  an  almost  unlimited  amount.  J 

In  the  mean  time,  peace  had  been  concluded  on  the  24th  of 

* Martin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  378.  Breckenridge,  p.  287.  t Idem. 

t Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  379. 
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December  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  at  Ghent.  The  official  intelligence  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  did  not  reach  New  Orleans  until  about  the  middle  of 
February ; yet,  on  the  12th,  when  the  British  fleet  must  have 
been  in  full  possession  of  the  intelligence,  the  ferocious  and  un- 
scrupulous Cockburn,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  stipulations, 
which  required  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  insatiate 
of  plunder  and  slaughter,  concerted  an  overwhelming  attack 
upon  Fort  Bowyer,  on  Mobile  Point,  when  the  feeble  garrison 
of  three  hundred  men,  and  the  well-served  batteries,  which  had 
spread  death  and  disaster  in  the  British  fleet  in  September,  af- 
ter a brave  resistance  of  four  days,  were  compelled  to  surren- 
der to  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  comprising  twenty-five 
sail  of  vessels,  and  five  thousand  land  troops.* 

Meantime,  the  principal  portion  of  the  fleet  had  been  em- 
ployed in  plundering  and  ravaging  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
where  the  crews  were  permitted  to  enrich  themselves  with  the 
booty  stripped  from  the  plantations  within  their  reach,  f 

The  British  navy,  or  many  of  its  recognized  commanders, 
from  the  days  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Captain  Davis,  the 
most  noted  English  buccaneers  of  former  times-,  down  to  the  in- 
famous Cockburn,  has  been  disgraced  by  the  plunder  of  feeble 
colonies  and  unprotected  rich  settlements.  The  latter  had  ren- 
dered his  name  a curse  and  a by- word  in  America  by  his  atro- 
cities upon  the  Chesapeake  in  1813  ; and  in  consummating  the 
invasion  of  Louisiana,  the  pillage  and  ravishment  of  New  Or- 
leans and.  the  river  coast  were  to  have  been  the  reward  of  his 
piratical  crews  and  the  British  soldiery  for  their  perseverance 
and  privations  in  the  siege.  To  stimulate  them  to  the  terrible 
contest  of  the  8th  of  January,  they  had  been  promised  the  rap- 
ine and  lust  of  the  city,  which,  upon  the  successful  issue  of  the 
battle,  was  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  infuriate  troops. 
To  keep  this  prize  continually  in  their  view,  the  watchword  on 
the  day  of  battle  was  “ Booty  and  Beauty !”  Several  years  af- 
terward, some  of  the  surviving  officers  of  the  defeated  army, 
smarting  under  the  exposure  of  their  inhuman  depravity,  caused 
a statement  to  be  published  in  some  of  our  own  papers,  in  which 
the  charge  was  denied  ; but  the  American  commander  was  in 
possession  of  undoubted  evidence,  which  can  not  be  success- 

* Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  383. 

t Notes  on  the  War  in  the  South,  by  Nathaniel  Herbert  Claiborne,  p.  78. 
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fully  controverted  ; and  it  is  useless  for  the  ferocious  Britons 
to  deny  a specific  charge  here  which,  in  principle,  is  proved 
by  the  united  testimony  of  mankind  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.* 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  boasted  armament  which,  with 
twelve  thousand  veteran  troops  from  the  command  of  Welling- 
ton, victorious  from  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  was  to  spread  des- 
olation and  slaughter  throughout  the  whole  southwestern  fron- 
tier. The  indignant  West  had  been  aroused,  and  its  patriotic 
yeomanry,  united  to  the  chivalry  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
suddenly  called  from  their  homes,  met  the  invaders  at  Chal- 
mette,  and  with  the  energy  of  freemen  hurled  defiance  against 
them. 

The  people  of  New  Orleans,  relieved  from  all  apprehension 
of  foreign  invasion,  and  the  ruthless  sacking  of  the  city,  return- 
ed offerings  of  devout  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  his  pro- 
tecting providence  in  rescuing  them  out  of  the  hands  of  a bru- 
tal enemy,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  to  General  Jackson  as 
the  efficient  instrument  of  their  deliverance. 

But  would  it  be  believed  that,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  re- 
joicing, there  could  be  found  an  individual  in  the  city,  and  one 
clothed  with  the  highest  judicial  authority  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, who  could  descend  to  mar  the  general  happiness  by  a 
malignant  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  against  the  deliverer  of 
the  city  under  the  guise  of  official  duty  ? Yes  ! Dominic  A. 
Hall,  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  an  English- 
man by  birth  and  feelings,  having  failed  in  his  efforts  to  par- 
alyze the  energetic  actions  of  Jackson,  persisted  in  arraign- 
ing the  victorious  general  before  himself  upon  a charge  of  his 
own  for  a contempt  of  court,  in  disregarding  the  frequent  writs 
of  “ habeas  corpus”  issued  by  the  judge  during  the  investment 
of  the  city,  with  the  intent  to  embarrass  the  general’s  plans 
of  defense  in  the  establishment  of  martial  law.  The  judge, 
persisting  in  his  vindictive  course,  and  disregarding  all  an- 
swers, and  overruling  all  pleas,  proceeded  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence by  a fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  was  rigidly  en- 
forced, and  was  paid  from  the  private  funds  of  the  general. 
The  judge  retired  from  the  court  amid  the  contempt  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  protected  from  their  vengeance  only  by 
the  efforts  and  entreaties  of  the  magnanimous  hero,  who  inter- 

* See  Claiborne’s  Notes  on  the  War  in  the  Sooth,  p.  73. 
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posed  his  authority  and  his  commanding  influence  with  the  peo- 
ple for  the  preservation  of  the  unworthy  judge,  assuring  them 
that,  having  set  them  an  example  of  patriotism  by  repelling  for- 
eign invasion,  he  now  desired  to  evince  his  respect  to  the  civil 
power  by  a voluntary  submission  to  the  constituted  authori- 
ties. The  people  bore  him  off  in  joyful  triumph,  while  the 
judge  was  permitted  to  pass  unmolested,  and  all  were  emulous 
of  the  honor  of  contributing  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  unjust 
fine  ; but  the  general,  refusing  thus  to  be  released  from  the 
penalty  of  the  law  by  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  hastened  to 
liquidate  the  demand  from  his  own  resources.  Thirty  years 
afterward,  in  the  year  1845,  upon  the  recommendation  of  John 
Tyler,  President  of  the  United  States,  the  whole  subject  was 
taken  up  by  Congress,  and,  after  a full  examination  by  an  im- 
partial committee,  that  body,  refusing  longer  to  sanction  the 
arbitrary  and  unjust  exaction  of  the  malicious  judge,  by  law 
required  the  original  amount  of  the  fine,  with  interest  for  thirty 
years,  to  be  paid  to  the  aged  soldier,  as  an  atonement  for  the 
wrong  imposed  on  him  by  Judge  Hall ; the  national  Legis- 
lature thus  concurring  in  the  argument  eloquently  advanced  by 
Mr.  Douglass,  of  Indiana,  and  maintained  by  the  general  him- 
self, that  the  “ law  of  self-preservation,  the  first  law  of  Nature,” 
above  all  law  and  all  constitution,  required  the  declaration  of 
martial  law  with  authority  paramount  even  to  the  Constitution 
itself.  The  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  upon  the  theatre  of  Judge 
Hall’s  former  power,  at  the  same  time  instituted  a thorough  in- 
quiry by  committee,  upon  whose  report  resolutions  were  pass- 
ed by  an  overwhelming  majority  approving  the  conduct  of 
General  Jackson,  and  generously  proposing  to  refund  the  un- 
just exaction  from  the  state  treasury. 

This  closes  our  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Louisiana  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  the  first  years  af- 
ter her  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent  and 
sovereign  state.  We  shall  conclude  with  a rapid  survey  of  the 
subsequent  increase  of  inhabitants,  the  extension  of  settlements, 
and  the  growth  of  her  agricultural  and  commercial  import- 
ance. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  the  entire  population  bf 
Louisiana  did  not  exceed  ninety  thousand  souls,  of  whom  one 
half  were  blacks.  The  greater  portion  of  this  number  were 
concentrated  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  upon  the  river 
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coast,  for  thirty  miles  below,  and  seventy  miles  above  the 
city.  The  inhabitants  of  these  river  settlements  were  chiefly 
Creole  French,  with  a small  intermixture  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans. On  the  Lafourche,  for  fifty  miles  below  its  efflux,  and 
upon  the  Teche,  for  fifty  miles  below  Opelousas,  was  also  a 
dense  French  population.  Several  bayous  west  of  the  Atcha- 
falaya  were  likewise  occupied  by  the  same  people,  and  others 
in  the  delta  of  Red  River,  and  extending  as  high  as  Natchito- 
ches, but  chiefly  below  Alexandria.  A few  scattering  French 
habitations  had  been  formed  on  Red  River,  many  miles  above 
Natchitoches,  and  also  upon  the  Washita,  as  high  as  the  post 
of  Washita,  and  above  the  present  town  of  Monroe.  In  all 
these  settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi  but  few  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans had  arrived  before  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  As  late 
as  the  admission  of  that  state  into  the  Federal  Union,  the 
French  were  the  most  predominant  class  in  the  vicinity  of  Al- 
exandria, as  well  as  on  the  river  coast  below  Baton  Rouge. 

It  was  only  after  the  year  1815,  when  Louisiana  was  reliev- 
ed from  the  dangers  of  foreign  invasion,  and  began  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  steam  navigation  on  the  river,  that  the  state  and 
New  Orleans  began  to  take  the  proud  rank  they  now  enjoy  in 
population,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  arts.  Enterprising 
emigrants  and  capitalists  began  to  develop  the  unbounded  re- 
sources of  this  great  agricultural  state.  Since  that  time  the 
Anglo-Americans  have  advanced  into  every  portion  of  the 
state,  and  intermixed,  by  settlement  and  marriage,  with  the 
French,  until,  at  last,  the  English  language  has  nearly  super- 
seded the  French,  even  in  the  concentrated  settlements  near 
New  Orleans,  as  well  as  in  one  half  of  the  old  French  part  of 
the  city. 

. In  the  Florida  parishes  the  number  of  French  was  com- 
paratively small  at  the  cession  of  the  province  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  proportion  had  greatly  diminished  in  1810,  'when  the 
Spanish  authority  was  rejected  by  the  inhabitants,  previous  to 
their  annexation  to  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Since  that  period 
the  increase  of  population  has  been  effected  chiefly  by  emigrants 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Western  States  gen- 
erally ; and  the  French  language  is  almost  unknown  as  a col- 
loquial dialect. 

[A.D.  1840.]  That  portion  of  the  state  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  north  of  latitude  31°,  and  westward  to  the  Sa- 
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bine,  has  been  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  States  of  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  besides  a portion 
from  Carolina  and  Georgia.  These,  of  course,  are  the  native 
Anglo-Americans,  and  are  mostly  strangers  to  the  French 
tongue.  The  American  population  in  1840  had  spread,  also, 
upon  all  the  arable  lands  in  the  bayou  regions  and  prairies 
southwest  of  the  Teche. 

The  whole  portion  of  the  state  west  of  the  Washita  and  north 
of  Red  River  in  1830  contained  scarcely  two  thousand  inhab- 
itants. The  same  region  in  1845  had  been  subdivided  into 
several  large  parishes,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  not  less 
than  fourteen  thousand  souls.  In  the  mean  time,  the  state  had 
increased  in  numbers  in  1830  to  215,740  persons,  including 
126,300  blacks.  The  census  of  1840  gave  an  aggregate  of 
352,400  souls,  including  168,452  slaves,  which  in  1845  had  in- 
creased to  more  than  400,000.  In  point  of  agricultural  and 
commercial  importance,  Louisiana  had  advanced  to  an  eleva- 
ted rank  as  early  as  1830.  In  mercantile  transactions,  New 
Orleans,  in  1840,  had  attained  a standing  which  placed  her  sec- 
ond only  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  staple  productions 
of  the  state  were  probably  inferior  in  value  to  none  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Louisiana  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  which  has  made  su- 
gar one  of  its  principal  staples  of  export,  and  in  the  production 
of  this  article  it  greatly  exceeds  all  the  other  states  in  the 
Union.  The  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  in  1836  had  increased  to 
55,000  hogsheads,  each  weighing  not  less  than  one  thousand 
pounds,  besides  1547  barrels  of  molasses.  The  crop  of  1838 
yielded  75,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  molasses  in  proportion. 
The  next  largest  crop  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  was  that  of  1842, 
when  the  favorable  season  and  the  activity  of  the  planters, 
with  the  wonderful  facilities  afforded  by  the  introduction  of 
steam  power  in  all  the  operations  of  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess, yielded  a crop  of  about  140,000  hogsheads.  The  agricul- 
tural enterprise  and  resources  of  the  country,  stimulated  by  the 
success  of  former  efforts,  and  favored  by  the  fine  season  of 
1844,  was  rewarded  by  the  largest  crop  ever  made  in  the  state, 
amounting  to  200,000  hogsheads.*' 

Louisiana,  at  the  same  time,  had  become  an  important  cot- 

* See  “New  Orleans  Annual  Statement”  of  the  prices  current,  and  Merchant’s 
Transcript,  for  1844,  1845. 
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ton-producing  state.  For  several  years  subsequent  to  1830, 
the  American  population  from  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennes- 
see, Carolina,  and  Georgia  had  been  advancing  into  the  fine 
cotton  regions  on  the  Red  River  and  Washita,  and  upon  the 
Black  River  and  Tensas  north  of  Red  River,  as  far  as  the 
northern  limit  of  the  state  ; and  the  original  parish  of  Concor- 
dia had  become  densely  inhabited,  and  subdivided  into  four 
new  ones.  In  1845  it  constituted  one  of  the  most  important 
cotton  regions  in  the  state. 

As  early  as  the  year  1840  the  subject  of  a revisal  of  the  state 
Constitution  had  been  agitated  among  the  people,  and,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  popular  will  expressed  at  the  ballot-box,  the  Leg- 
islature had  made  provision  for  a convention  to  assemble  at 
Baton  Rouge  in  1844,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a new  Con- 
stitution upon  a more  liberal  basis,  and  more  Democratic  in  its 
general  features  and  provisions.  The  Constitution  subse- 
quently submitted  to  the  people  was  approved  by  them  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  new  government  went  formally  into 
operation  in  January,  1846,  with  Isaac  Johnston  as  govern- 
or.* The  Legislature  was  engaged  until  near  the  1st  of 
June  following  in  reorganizing  the  administration  of  public 
affairs. 

[A.D.  1846.]  Such  is  the  harmony  and  ease  with  which 
forms  of  government  in  the  United  States  may  be  altered  and  es- 
tablished upon  a new  basis,  without  violence  or  bloodshed.  The 
first  Constitution  of  Louisiana,  formed  in  1812,  under  a strong  na- 
tional prejudice  of  the  French  inhabitants  in  favor  of  monarch- 
ical forms  and  powers,  and  partaking,  in  many  of  its  features, 
of  the  aristocratic  character  of  the  old  Spanish  dominion,  had 
fallen  far  behind  the  liberal  and  Democratic  spirit  which  had 
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overspread  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  course  became 
obnoxious  to  the  majority  of  the  people,  who  in  1842  were  most- 
ly emigrants  from  adjoining  states,  where  liberal  and  Demo- 
cratic constitutions  existed  in  successful  and  salutary  operation. 
The  year  1846  found  Louisiana  protected  by  and  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  a liberal  Constitution,  upon  the  same  basis  as 
other  Western  States,  where  all  offices  have  a definite  term  of 
tenure,  and  where  all  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  stated  pe- 
riods, responsible  to  the  people  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  their  offices  respectively. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PROGRESSIVE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  JURISDICTION  OVER  THE 

“ NORTHWESTERN  TERRITORY”  TO  THE  MISSISSIPPI. A.D.  1800 

to  1845. 

■Argument. — The  Origins  of  three  States  in  Northwestern  Territory. — Indiana. — Illi- 
nois.— Michigan. — “ Indiana  Territory”  organized. — Indian  Treaties. — “Illinois  Ter- 
ritory” organized. — Michigan  Territory  organized. — Condition  of  these  Territories  in 
1811. — Shawanese  threaten  Hostilities. — United  States  Troops  advance  with  Governor 
Harrison  toward  the  Prophet's  Town. — Harrison  contemplates  a Treaty. — Unfortu- 
nate Battle  of  Tippecanoe. — Beginning  of  the  Indian  W ar  in  the  W est. — Emigration 
to  Indiana  and  Illinois  in  1816. — “ State  of  Indiana”  admitted  into  the  Union. — “ State 
of  Illinois”  admitted  into  the  Union. — Progressive  Increase  of  Population  in  these 
States. — Treaties  for  Extinguishment  of  Indian  Title. — Michigan  Territory  until  1832. 
— Emigration  to  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. — Commercial  and  Agricultural  Advantages 
of  Michigan  discovered. — Increase  of  Population. — Extension  of  Settlements. — “State 
of  Michigan”  admitted. — “Wisconsin  Territory”  organized. — Population  and  Re- 
sources of  Wisconsin. — “Territory  of  Iowa”  organized  in  1838. — Rapid  Extension 
of  Population  into  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. — Aggregate  Population  of  the  States  and 
Territories  comprised  in  original  Limits  of  Northwestern  Territory. — Commerce  on 
the  Lakes. — Advance  of  Population  and  Education  in  the  State  of  Michigan. — Emi- 
gration to  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Territories  in  1840-43. — Wisconsin  applies  for  Ad- 
mission into  the  Union. 

[A.D.  1800.]  We  have  shown  that  previous  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Ohio  into  the  Union,  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  in  its  greatest  extent,  contained  the  germs  of  three 
other  independent  states,  in  which  the  j^rsZ  grade  of  territorial 
government  had  been  instituted,  and  which  were  comprised  in 
the  Indiana  Territory  as  originally  organized.  This  territory 
included  the  county  of  Knox,  upon  the  Wabash,  from  which 
has  sprung  the  State  of  Indiana ; the  county  of  St.  Clair,  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  or  Illinois  River,  from  which  has  sprung  the 
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State  of  Illinois ; and  the  county  of  Wayne,  upon  the  Detroit 
River,  from  which  has  sprung  the  State  of  Michigan. 

In  each  of  these  large  counties,  surrounded  by  immense  re- 
gions of  uninhabited  country  or  Indian  territory,  the  nucleus 
of  the  white  population  was  the  remains  of  old  French  colo- 
nies, which  had  been  settled  at  these  points  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  about  twenty  years  after  the  first  settlement  at 
Detroit. 

From  the  first  organization  of  state  government  in  Ohio, 
when  the  Indian  title  to  the  southern  half  of  the  state  had  been 
extinguished  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment omitted  no  opportunity,  by  treaty  and  purchase,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  progressive  march  of  the  whites,  by 
extinguishing  the  Indian  claim  to  other  portions  of  territory. 
For  this  purpose,  numerous  and  successive  treaties  were  con- 
cluded with  the  resident  tribes  for  the  sale  and  relinquishment 
of  lands,  still  in  advance  of  the  civil  jurisdiction.  In  this  man- 
ner the  advanced  settlements  on  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Detroit  River  were  protected  from 
Indian  resentment,  and  were  restrained  from  encroachment 
upon  lands  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Indian  tribes.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  years  1812-15, 
the  Federal  executives  redoubled  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful 
purchase  of  the  Indian  right  to  lands  which  would  soon  be  re- 
quired by  the  rapid  spread  of  immigration. 

Indiana  Territory. — When  the  eastern  portion  of  the  North- 
western Territory  was  organized  into  a separate  territorial 
government,  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  7th,  1800,  the 
remaining  part  of  it,  extending  westward  to  the  Mississippi 
and  northward  to  the  lakes,  was  denominated  the  “ Indiana 
Territory,”  and  was  subsequently  formed  into  the  first  grade 
of  territorial  government,  as  prescribed  in  the  ordinance  of 
July,  1787.  Captain  William  H.  Harrison  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  governor  and  “ Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs;” 
and  the  town  of  Vincennes  was  selected  as  the  capital  and 
seat  of  government. 

The  Indiana  Territory,  under  this  organization,  embraced  all 
the  white  settlements  upon  the  Illinois  and  Upper  Mississippi, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit.  At  this  time,  the 
inhabitants  contained  in  all  of  them  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  5640  souls,  while  the  aggregate  number  of  the  Indian 
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tribes  within  the  extreme  limits  of  the  territory  was  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand. 

[A.D.  1802.]  Extinction  of  Indian  Title. — After  the  treaty 
of  Greenville,  the  northwestern  tribes  had  continued  peaceable, 
and  the  white  inhabitants  in  the  isolated  settlements  began  to 
increase  by  emigration  from  the  western  country,  and  by  those 
who  were  connected  with  the  army,  or  were  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  the  territorial  government  and  the  Indian  de- 
partment. Roads,  or  trapes,  through  the  Indian  country  were 
opened,  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  the  remote  counties, 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  discharge  of  the  execu- 
tive duties  of  the  governor  and  the  agents  of  the  Indian  de- 
partment. The  rambling  disposition  of  the  western  people, 
the  propensity  for  Indian  trade  and  traffic,  and  the  innate 
curiosity  to  see  and  explore  new  and  beautiful  regions,  by 
plunging  still  further  into  the  boundless  wilderness,  stimulated 
them  to  seek  out  these  remote  and  lonely  abodes.  Hence  the 
number  of  whites  gradually  augmented  around  the  French 
nucleus  on  the  Wabash,  Illinois,  and  Detroit  Rivers. 

As  the  population  increased  and  the  settlements  extended, 
it  became  necessary  to  obtain  the  peaceable  consent  of  the 
Indian  tribes  for  the  occupancy  of  additional  territory,  and  to 
compensate  them  for  the  relinquishment  of  their  title  to  the 
soil.  Hence,  arrangements  were  entered  into  for  extending 
by  negotiation  the  boundary  of  the  land  already  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Greenville.* 

* The  following  is  an  authentic  abstract  from  the  principal  Indian  treaties  for  the 
sale  and  relinquishment  of  lands  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  from  the  treaty 
of  Greenville  inclusive. 

1.  Treaty  of  Greenville,  concluded  on  the  3d  of  August,  1795,  with  the  Wyandots, 
Delawares,  Shawanese,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Potawatamies,  Miamies,  Eel  Rivers, 
Kickapoos,  Piankeshas,  and  Kaskaskias. — By  this  treaty  the  tribes  concerned  cede 
and  relinquish  to  the  United  States,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  States  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  17,724,489  acres  of  land  ; of  this  quantity,  1,726,000  acres  were  within  the 
limits  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  and  794,072  acres  were  within  the  present  State  of 
Indiana. 

2.  Treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  concluded  June  7th,  1803,  with  the  Delawares,  Shawanese, 
Potawatamies,  Eel  Rivers,  Weas,  Kickapoos,  Piankeshas,  and  Kaskaskias. — This 
treaty  was  ratified  at  the  council  held  in  Vincennes,  August  7th,  1803,  by  the  Eel 
Rivers,  Wyandots,  Kaskaskias,  and  Kickapoos.  By  it  the  tribes  concerned  cede 
to  the  United  States,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
1,634,000  acres,  of  which  1,297,920  acres  were  in  Indiana,  and  336,128  acres  were  in 
Illinois. 

3.  Treaty  of  Vincennes,  concluded  August  13th,  1803. — By  this  treaty  the  Kaskas- 
kias cede  to  the  United  States,  within  the  present  State  of  Illinois,  8,608,167  acres. 

4.  Treaty  of  Vincennes,  concluded  August  18th,  1804,  at  Vincennes. — This  treaty 
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[A.D.  1804.]  By  successive  treaties,  the  Indian  title  was 
extinguished  gradually  to  all  the  country  lying  upon  the  waters 
of  the  White  River,  and  upon  all  the  lower  tributaries  of  the 
Wabash,  upon  the  Little  Wabash,  the  Kaskaskia,  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  Thus,  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1805,  nearly  all  the  southern  half  of  the 
present  State  of  Indiana,  and  one  third  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
was  open  to  the  advance  of  the  enterprising  pioneer ; the  great 
obstacle  having  been  removed  by  the  peaceable  extinction  of' 
the  Indian  claim  to  the  same. 

[A.D.  1805.]  By  the  same  means,  the  Indian  right  was  ex- 
tinguished to  the  greater  portion  of  the  Western  Reserve  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Ohio.  In  1807,  the  Federal  government, 
in  like  manner,  purchased  from  the  Indians  extensive  regions 
west  of  Detroit  River,  and  within  the  present  State  of  Michigan, 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  white  settlements  in  that  quarter. 

was  made  with  the  Delawares,  who  thereby  ceded,  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
State  of  Indiana,  1,910,717  acres  of  land.  This  cession  was  ratified  by  the  Piankeshas, 
at  Vincennes,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1804. 

5.  Treaty  of  St.  Louis,  concluded  November  3d,  1804. — By  this  treaty  the  Sauks  and 
Foxes  ceded  to  the  United  States  14,000,000  acres  of  land,  situated  principally  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  State  of  Illinois,  hut  partly  in  Missouri,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

6.  Treaty  of  Fort  Industry,  concluded  July  4th,  1805. — This  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Wyandots,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Munsees,  Delawares,  Shawanese,  and  Potawata- 
mies,  by  which  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  2,726,812  acres  of  land,  all  within  th# 
northern  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio,  east  of  the  Sandusky  River,  and  chiefly 
within  the  Connecticut  Reserve. 

7.  Treaty  of  Grouse-land,  near  Vincennes,  concluded  August  21st,  1805. — This  treaty 
was  made  with  the  Delawares,  Potawatamies,  Miamies,  Eel  Rivers,  and  Weas.  They 
ceded  to  the  United  States  1,244,211  acres  of  land,  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
State  of  Indiana. 

8.  Treaty  of  Vincennes,  concluded  December  30th,  1805. — This  treaty  was  mada 
with  the  Piankeshas,  who  ceded  their  claim  to  2,616,921  acres  of  land,  within  tha 
limits  of  the  present  State  of  Illinois. 

9.  Treaty  of  Detroit,  concluded  November  17th,  1807. — By  this  treaty  the  Ottaw&s, 
Chippewas,  Wyandots,  and  Potawatamies  ceded  to  the  United  States  5,937,760  acres 
of  land,  chiefly  within  the  present  limits  of  Michigan,  and  partly  within  the  northwestern 
limits  of  Ohio. 

10.  Treaty  of  Brownstown,  concluded  November  25th,  1808,  at  Brownstown,  Michi- 
gan.— By  this  treaty  the  Chippewas,  Ottawks,  Wyandots,  Potawatamies,  Miamies,  and 
Eel  Rivers  ceded  to  the  United  States  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  use  of 
a road,  &.c. 

11.  Treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  concluded  September  30th,  1809. — This  treaty  was  made 
with  the  Delawares,  Potawatamies,  Miamies,  and  Eel  Rivers.  They  ceded  thereby  to 
the  United  States  2,136,266  acres  of  land,  within  the  northern  portion  of  the  present 
State  of  Indiana. 

This  cession  was  subsequently  confirmed  in  convention,  at  Vincennes,  by  the  Weas, 
on  the  26th  day  of  October,  1809.  Also,  by  the  Kickapoos,  in  a treaty  at  Vincennes, 
concluded  December  9th,  1809.— .See  Land  Laws  of  United  States,  compilation  of  1827, 
by  M.  St.  Glair  Clarke,  passim. 
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Michigan  Territory. — Meantime,  the  settlements  formerly 
comprised  in  Wayne  county,  having  increased  in  inhabitants 
and  importance,  had  been  erected  into  a separate  territorial 
government,  known  and  designated  as  the  “ Territory  of  Mich- 
igan.” On  the  first  of  July,  1805,  the  territory  entered  upon 
the  first  grade  of  territorial  government,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787 ; and  William  Hull,  formerly  a lieu- 
tenant in  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  made  the  first  governor. 
The  judges  and  other  officers  appointed  soon  afterward  enter- 
ed upon  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties  at  Detroit, 
which  was  made  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government.  The 
southern  limit  of  Michigan  Territory,  according  to  the  act 
of  Congress,  was  to  be  a line  running  due  east  from  the  most 
southern  part  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Maumee  Bay. 

Meantime,  Louisiana,  purchased  from  France,  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  American  troops,  and  Upper  Louisiana,  com- 
prising the  settlements  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  Arkansas  to  the  Missouri  River,  had  been  annexed  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Indiana  Territory  as  the  “District  of  Mis- 
souri.” A treaty  had  been  held  at  St.  Louis  on  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, for  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  to  extensive  tracts 
in  this  district  also.  Thus,  as  early  as  1805,  the  whole  region 
north  of  the  Ohio,  and  south  of  a line  drawn  southwest  from 
Greenville  to  St.  Louis,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  was  released 
from  the  claim,  if  not  from  the  occupancy,  of  the  native  tribes, 
and  thrown  open  to  the  explorations  of  the  western  pioneers. 

[A.D.  1807.]  But  these  countries  were  too  remote,  and  too 
much  exposed  to  the  precarious  friendship  of  the  savages,  and 
too  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  to  attract  many 
emigrants,  while  lands  equally  good,  and  much  more  secure 
from  danger,  were  more  convenient.  Hence  the  settlements 
on  the  Wabash,  on  the  Illinois,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and 
near  the  Detroit  River,  increased  in  numbers  slowly.  The 
Indians  still  lingered  around  their  homes  and  familiar  hunting- 
grounds,  as  if  reluctant  to  abandon  the  scenes  of  their  youth 
and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  although  they  had  receiv- 
ed the  stipulated  payment,  and  had  consented  to  retire  from 
them. 

[A.D.  1809.]  Illinois  Territory. — Yet  the  tide  of  emigration 
set  strongly  to  the  West,  and  the  redundant  population  began 
to  reach  the  Wabash  and  the  Illinois.  By  the  close  of  the  year 
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1808,  the  Indiana  Territory  east  of  the  Wabash  had  received 
such  an  increase  in  numbers  that  it  was  desirable  to  assume 
the  second  grade  of  territorial  government.  Having  a popu- 
lation of  five  thousand  free  white  males,  Congress,  with  a view 
to  a future  state  government,  by  an  act  approved  February  3d, 

1809,  restricted  its  limits,  and  authorized  a territorial  Legisla- 
ture, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  The 
Indiana  Territory,  from  this  time,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
a line  extending  up  the  middle  of  the  Wabash,  from  its  mouth 
to  Vincennes,  and  thence  by  a meridian  due  north  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  north,  it  was  bounded 
by  the  southern  line  of  the  Michigan  Territory.  That  portion 
west  of  the  Wabash  was  erected  into  a separate  territorial  gov- 
ernment of  the  first  grade,  known  and  designated  as  the  “ Il- 
linois Territory.”* 

[A.D.  1810.]  The  inhabitants  of  the  Indiana  Territory  soon 
began  to  augment  more  rapidly,  and  emigration  to  seek  the 
fine  lands  on  White  River,  and  upon  the  Wabash,  as  well  as 
the  regions  near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  between  Cincinnati  and 
New  Albany.  In  1810  the  people  had  increased  in  numbers 
to  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred,  and  in  the  newly-erect- 
ed Territory  of  Illinois  there  was  an  aggregate  of  twelve 
thousand  three  hundred  persons. | 

The  population  of  Michigan  Territory,  upon  its  first  organi- 
zation in  1805,  exclusive  of  the  troops  of  the  western  army, 
did  not  exceed  three  thousand  souls.  As  late  as  the  year  1810, 
the  increase  by  emigration  from  the  western  settlements  had 
been  comparatively  small,  and  the  census  of  1810  gave  an  ag- 
gregate of  only  eight  thousand  four  hundred  souls.  J At  the 
opening  of  the  war  in  1812,  the  whole  number  of  people  could 
not  have  exceeded  six  thousand  souls. 

[A.D.  1811.]  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities  near  the 
close  of  the  year  1811,  these  three  territories  together  scarcely 
contained  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  including  the  Creole 
French  on  the  Detroit,  Wabash,  and  Illinois  Rivers.  The 
whole  northern  half  of  Michigan  still  belonged  to  the  Indians, 
and  was  in  their  sole  occupancy.  Of  Indiana,  two  thirds  of 
its  entire  area,  on  the  north,  were  likewise  territory  to  which 

* Land  Laws  of  United  States,  compilation  of  1827,  p.  563. 

t Mitchell’s  World,  p.  221.  Census  of  United  States. 

{ Idem,  p.  224.  United  States  Census  for  1810. 
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the  Indian  title  had  not  been  extinguished.  A still  greater 
portion  of  the  whole  area  of  Illinois  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  natives. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  right  of  soil  had  been  purchased 
of  the  Indians,  the  further  progress  of  the  whites  was  checked 
by  the  very  first  act  of  open  warfare.  Many  who  had  al- 
ready advanced  too  far  for  safety,  retired  from  their  new 
homes  ; hence,  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain  and  her 
savage  “ allies,”  the  advanced  settlements  were  abandoned. 
It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1815  that  population  began  to 
extend  into  the  wilderness  of  these  three  territories,  and  into 
the  northern  half  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  first  indication  of  aggression  shown  by  the  Indians  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  was  from  the  Shawanese,  controlled  by  their 
great  war-chief,  Tecumseh,  aided  by  his  brother,  the  “ Proph- 
et.” The  former  was  an  extraordinary  man,  possessed  of 
great  talent,  energy,  and  perseverance  ; endowed  with  elo- 
quence and  a commanding  influence,  which  enabled  him  to 
control  not  only  his  own,  but  many  other  tribes.  He  had 
been  a noted  warrior  from  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, and,  like  his  prototype  Pontiac,  seemed  to  devote  the  whole 
of  his  great  energies  to  arresting  the  advance  of  civilization 
into  the  Indian  country.  In  this  object  he  derived  aid  and 
counsel  from  British  agents  and  officers  in  Canada,  who,  be- 
lieving a rupture  between  the  United  States  and  England  in- 
evitable, had  used  every  effort  to  induce  him  to  stir  up  the 
tribes  of  the  northwest,  as  well  as  of  the  south,  to  engage  in 
the  approaching  contest.  During  the  year  1812  he  was  zeal- 
ously engaged  in  exciting  a general  Indian  war,  having  visited 
the  Chickasas,  the  Cherokees,  and  the  Creeks,  in  order  to  rouse 
them  in  the  common  cause  against  the  American  people.  His 
brother,  by  operating  upon  the  credulity  and  superstition  of 
the  Indians,  greatly  promoted  his  plans,  and  gave  him  addi- 
tional influence  over  the  savages. 

Tecumseh  had  opposed  the  sale  and  cession  of  lands  to  the 
United  States,  and  now  contended  that  the  treaties  and  sales 
were  null  and  void  ; as  such,  he  refused  to  permit  their  occu- 
pancy by  the  whites.  Toward  the  autumn  of  the  year  1811 
he  had  stirred  up  the  northwestern  Indians  to  such  a degree, 
that  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  constantly  apprehended  in 
the  settlements  of  the  Indiana  Territory.  To  avert  the  dan- 
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ger,  and  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  savages,  Governor  Har- 
rison, of  the  Indiana  Territory,  and  agent  for  Indian  affairs, 
had  convened  a council  of  chiefs  and  warriors  at  Vincennes, 
for  the  purpose  of  friendly  negotiations. 

This  council  was  attended  by  Tecumseh  and  twenty  or 
thirty  chiefs  and  warriors,  but  no  arrangement  was  accom- 
plished, on  account  of  the  violence  of  Tecumseh,  who  broke 
up  the  assembly  by  his  impetuous  insolence. 

Campaign  of  Tippecanoe. — In  the  mean  time,  the  Federal 
government,  preparing  for  the  worst,  had  concentrated  a mil- 
itary force  in  the  vicinity  of  Vincennes,  for  the  protection  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  chastise  any  outbreak  that  might  occur. 
The  fourth  regiment  of  United  States  troops,  under  Colonel 
Boyd,  was  stationed  at  that  place,  and  was  re-enforced  by  de- 
tachments of  volunteers  and  militia  from  Kentucky  and  In- 
diana. 

As  the  year  drew  toward  a close,  the  frontier  settlers  be- 
came seriously  alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, which  clearly  indicated  approaching  hostilities.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Governor  Harrison  advanced  with  the 
troops  toward  the  principal  towns  of  the  Shawanese,  on  the 
Wabash,  near  the  outlet  of  the  Tippecanoe  Creek. 

On  the  5th  of  November  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Proph- 
et’s Town,  with  about  twelve  hundred  men,  including  regulars, 
militia,  and  mounted  volunteers.  His  object  was  to  demand 
satisfactory  explanations  for  the  hostile  appearances,  or  to  en- 
force the  observance  of  existing  treaties  by  force  of  arms.* 

On  the  6th  the  troops  were  within  a few  miles  of  the  Proph- 
et’s Town,  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Wabash  River,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  Creek.  During  this  day,  as  well 
as  upon  the  whole  march,  the  Indians  continued  to  manifest 
every  indication  of  aggression  except  an  actual  attack,  which 
they  seldom  make  without  great  advantages  in  their  favor. 
They  continued  to  hover  upon  the  flanks  and  front  of  the  ar- 
my, in  warlike  array,  and  to  elude  every  attempt  to  approach 
them,  and  to  reject  all  overtures  to  meet  in  council.  Several 
peace-flags  had  been  sent  to  them  for  an  amicable  conference, 
which  they  declined  by  sullenly  retiring  toward  their  towns. 
The  army  continued  to  advance  until  within  one  mile  of  the 
Prophet’s  Town,  when,  becoming  alarmed  for  their  safety, 

* Breckenridge’s  Late  War,  p.  24. 
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they  sent  a delegation  of  warriors  to  Governor  Harrison,  pro- 
posing to  meet  in  council  next  morning.  Colonel  Boyd  urged 
the  expediency  of  advancing  immediately  upon  the  town,  to 
take  possession  of  it,  and  to  chastise  them  severely,  when 
they  would  be  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  on  their  own 
ground.  He  knew  the  perfidious  character  of  the  sava.ges, 
and  was  unwilling  to  afford  them  time  to  concert  means  of 
defense,  or  to  mature  any  treacherous  designs. 

But  Governor  Harrison  had  been  instructed  to  avoid  actual 
hostilities  as  long  as  possible,  and  he  resolved  to  accede  to  the 
proposition  for  holding  a council  with  them  on  the  next  day. 
The  army  was  accordingly  directed  to  halt,  and  take  up  its 
position  for  the  night  in  a piece  of  woods  on  the  margin  of  a 
prairie.  Aware  of  the  Indian  character  for  studied  duplicity, 
the  troops  were  ordered  to  repose  upon  their  arms,  with  a nu- 
merous guard  on  duty  within  the  line  of  sentinels.  The  order 
of  encampment  was  designed  to  resist  any  sudden  attack  at 
night,  so  far  as  their  unprotected  situation  permitted.* 

In  this  condition  they  remained  undisturbed  until  about  four 
o’clock  next  morning,  when,  the  night  being  cloudy  and  driz- 
zly, the  Indians  made  their  attack  with  great  impetuosity,  in 
that  part  of  the  camp  near  the  regular  troops.  They  had  crept 
upon  their  hands  and  knees,  unobserved,  nearly  to  the  sentinels, 
whom  they  designed  to  kill  before  any  alarm  could  be  given  ; 
but  they  were  discovered,  and  the  alarm  was  immediately  sound- 
ed. The  Indians  sprang  to  their  feet,  gave  the  terrible  war- 
whoop,  and  rushed  to  the  assault  with  the  tomahawk  against 
the  advanced  guard  of  militia  on  the  left  flank.  The  guard, 
panic-stricken,  fled  in  confusion  upon  the  regulars  under  Colo- 
nel Boyd.  The  assault  was  first  received  by  Captain  Barton’s 
company  of  infantry,  and  Captain  Guiger’s  company  of  mount- 
ed riflemen,  who  maintained  their  position  with  great  firm- 
ness. While  the  commander-in-chief  was  endeavoring  to  re-en- 
force this  point,  and  to  dislodge  the  Indians  from  their  covert  by 
means  of  the  cavalry,  a furious  attack  was  made  on  the  right 
wing,  which  was  received  by  two  companies  of  United  States 
infantry  under  Captains  Spencer  and  Warwick.  Captain 
Spencer  and  all  his  lieutenants  were  killed,  and  Captain  War- 
wick was  mortally  wounded.  This  line  was  strengthened  by 
Captain  Robb’s  company,  which  maintained  its  position  with 

* Breckenridge,  p.  25. 
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great  courage.  While  Governor  Harrison  was  bringing  up  this 
company,  his  aid,  Colonel  Owen,  was  killed  by  his  side.  Colo- 
nel Daviess,  of  Kentucky,  and  Colonel  White,  of  Indiana,  were 
killed  in  leading  a charge  against  the  Indians  on  the  left  flank. 

The  camp  fires  had  been  extinguished,  and  the  whole  army 
was  closely  engaged  in  the  action.  The  Indians,  concealed  be- 
hind logs  and  trees,  and  in  the  grass,  kept  up  an  incessant  and 
galling  fire  upon  the  compact  bodies  of  troops,  who  suffered 
severely,  until  the  savages  were  routed  by  a charge  of  caval- 
ry, led  on  by  Captain  Snelling. 

The  contest  was  now  maintained  with  great  valor  on  both 
sides,  and  on  every  part  of  the  field.  The  Indians  advanced 
and  retreated  alternately,  fighting  desperately,  and  with  a fury 
seldom  seen  or  equalled.  Their  yells,  and  the  terrific  rattling 
of  deer-hoofs  and  Indian  drums,  served  to  render  the  scene 
one  of  the  most  fearful  import.  Such  it  continued  until  about 
daybreak,  when  several  companies  were  ordered  to  charge  si- 
multaneously from  the  right  and  left  wings  upon  the  enemy, 
aided  by  such  of  the  dragoons  as  could  be  mounted.  The 
savages  fled  in  every  direction,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
horsemen  into  the  swamps  as  far  as  they  could  proceed.  Thus 
terminated  this  sanguinary  and  unfortunate  battle.* 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  engagement  was  but  little 
short  of  two  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  Among  them 
were  Colonels  Daviess  and  Owen,  highly  distinguished  and 
greatly  lamented.  The  whole  of  the  troops,  both  of  the  regu- 
lar army  and  the  volunteers  and  militia,  behaved  with  great 
courage  and  prudence,  and  merited  the  thanks  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  unknown  ; but,  from  their 
advantages  and  concealment,  it  is  probable  their  loss  did  not 
exceed  fifty  or  sixty  warriors. 

This  battle  was,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  the  war  which 
was  declared  against  Great  Britain  in  June  following.  The 
wThole  of  the  western  frontier  was  thrown  into  a state  of  alarm, 
and  many  retired  to  the  older  settlements  for  safety.  The  In- 
dian tribes  inhabiting  the  country  on  the  waters  of  the  Wabash, 
and  the  regions  south  and  west  of  all  the  great  lakes,  immedi- 
ately flew  to  arms,  and  sought  the  aid  of  their  allies,  the  Eng- 
lish in  Canada.  They  had  previously  received  assurance  of 

* Breckenridge,  p.  26.  Official  returns  give  62  killed,  126  wounded.— Drake's  Book 
of  Indians,  book  v.,  p.  103. 
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aid  from  Great  Britain  in  case  of  hostilities,  and  they  now  be- 
gan to  threaten  all  the  American  border  population  and  posts 
in  the  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  Territories,  as  well  as  the 
northwestern  confines  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.* 

It  would  carry  us  entirely  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  for 
this  work  to  attempt  a detailed  account  of  the  military  opera- 
tions and  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare  conducted  by  the 
British  commanders  upon  the  northwestern  frontier  during 
three  years,  from  1812  to  1815;  we  shall,  therefore,  pass  them 
by,  and  pursue  the  subject  of  the  gradual  extension  of  the  white 
inhabitants  after  the  war. 

[A.D.  1815.]  The  year  1815  was  ushered  in  with  the  news 
of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 
Indian  tribes  in  the  northwest,  deprived  of  their  great  civilized 
ally,  were  comparatively  powerless,  and  readily  suspended 
operations.  A short  time  served  to  banish  fear  from  the 
•western  emigrants  and  to  restore  confidence  to  the  frontier 
settlements.  With  the  death  of  Tecumseh  all  hope  of  resisting 
the  onward  march  of  the  whites  had  vanished  from  the  In- 
dian tribes.  They  contented  themselves  with  the  privilege 
of  making  a permanent  peace,  and  living  upon  their  own  soil, 
until  the  settlements  should  encroach  upon  them.  The  grad- 
ual relinquishment  of  their  lands,  as  they  retired  westward, 
created  for  them  a fund,  in  the  shape  of  annuities  from  the 
American  government,  which  supplied  them  with  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  which  they  could  not  procure  otherwise. 

State  of  Indiana. — The  various  campaigns  and  mounted  expe- 
ditions which  had  traversed  the  regions  of  the  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Michigan  Territories  for  the  last  three  years,  were  virtual 
explorations  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  country  by  thousands  of 

* While  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  adopted  every  prudential  meas- 
ure which  humanity  and  natural  justice  might  dictate  for  the  preservation  of  neutral- 
ity and  peace  with  the  northwestern  Indians,  as  Mr.  Madison  declared  in  his  message 
of  November  4th,  1812,  “The  enemy  has  not  scnipled  to  call  to  his  aid  the  ruthless 
ferocity  of  the  savages,  armed  with  instruments  of  carnage  and  torture,  which  are 
known  to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex.  In  this  outrage  against  the  laws  of  honorable 
war,  and  against  the  feelings  sacred  to  humanity,  the  British  commanders  can  not  re- 
sort to  the  plea  of  retaliation,  for  it  is  committed  in  the  face  of  our  example.  They 
can  not  mitigate  it  by  calling  it  ' self-defense’  against  men  in  arms,  for  it  embraces  the 
most  shocking  butcheries  of  defenseless  families.  Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  they 
are  not  answerable  for  the  atrocities  perpetrated;  for  the  savages  are  employed  with 
a knowledge,  and  even  with  menaces  that  their  fury  can  not  be  controlled.  Such  is 
the  spectacle  which  the  deputed  authorities  of  a nation  boasting  its  religion  and 
morality  have  not  restrained  from  presenting  to  an  enlightened  age.” — See  American 
State  Papers,  Boston  ed.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  51. 
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young,  hardy,  and  enterprising  pioneers.  The  enchanting 
prospects,  and  the  fertile  valleys  upon  all  the  branches  of  the 
Wabash  and  of  the  Illinois  and  Kaskaskia,  had  filled  many 
with  enthusiasm  for  adventure  into  those  desirable  regions. 
Those  who  had  traversed  this  country  in  hostile  array  now 
advanced  with  their  families  in  the  peaceful  garb  of  husband- 
men, and  habitations  began  to  multiply  and  extend  upon  all  the 
water-courses.  The  older  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
began  to  send  forth  young  colonies  to  these  beautiful  locali- 
ties, where  the  land  was  both  productive  and  cheap. 

[A.D.  1816.]  Early  in  the  following  year  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  the  Indiana  Territory  possessed  a population  which 
entitled  it  to  an  independent  state  government.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  election  of  a convention  to  form  a state  Constitu- 
tion, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  The 
Convention  formed  a Constitution  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  State  of  Ohio  nearly  fifteen  years  before. 
This  Constitution  having  been  approved  by  Congress,  the  new 
“ State  of  Indiana”  was  formally  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1816.* 

The  new  state  government  went  into  operation  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Jonathan  Jennings  first  governor,]-  and  a General  As- 
sembly, which  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  the  various  de- 
partments, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  same  tide  of  immigration  had  set 
equally  strong  into  the  Illinois  Territory.  The  inhabitants  be 
gan  to  increase  in  all  the  old  settlements,  and  gradually  to  ex 
tend  into  the  country  west  of  the  Wabash  and  upon  the  lower 
tributaries  of  the  Illinois,  as  well  as  upon  the  region  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  and  Ohio  Rivers,  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

State  of  Illinois. — Before  the  close  of  the  year  1817,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  population  of  the  Illinois  Territory  was 
equal  to  that  of  Ohio  previous  to  its  admission  into  the  Union. 


* See  Land  Laws  of  United  States,  vol.  vi.,  p.  68.  Also,  Senate  compilation  of  1827, 
p.  682.  Also,  Darby’s  Gazetteer,  p.  336. 
t Governors  of  Indiana. 

Territorial. 

1.  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  from  1800  to  1813.  | 2.  Thomas  Posey,  from  1813  to  1816. 

State. 


1.  Jonathan  Jennings,  from  1816  to  1822. 

2.  Wm.  B.  Hendricks,  " 1822  “ 1825. 

3.  James  B.  Ilay,  “ 1825  “ 1831 


4.  Noah  Noble,  from  1831  to  1837. 

5.  David  Wallace,  “ 1837  “ 1843. 

6.  James  Whitcomb,  “ 1843  “ 1846. 
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The  territorial  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  representing 
the  will  of  the  people,  made  application  to  Congress  for  author- 
ity to  establish  a state  government.  Congress,  granting  a ready 
assent,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1818,  passed  “An  act  to  enable 
the  people  of  the  Illinois  Territory  to  form  a state  Constitution, 
and  for  the  admission  of  such  state  into  the  Union  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  states.”  The  act  provided  for 
the  election  of  delegates  to  a convention,  which  was  held  in 
July  following.  The  Constitution  adopted  early  in  August 
was  approved  by  Congress  on  the  3d  day  of  December  follow- 
ing, when,  by  a joint  resolution,  the  “ State  of  Illinois”  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  admission 
of  Indiana. 

[A.D.  1820.]  The  inhabitants  increased  slowly  during  the 
next  two  years,  and  the  census  of  1820  gave  the  entire  number 
at  55,210  souls.  The  state  census,  five  years  afterward,  indi- 
cated the  population  at  72,817,  being  an  annual  increase  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  persons.* 

Indiana  had  increased  in  an  equal  or  greater  ratio,  having 
received  a large  number  of  immigrants  from  the  adjoining 
State  of  Ohio.  Such  had  been  the  unprecedented  emigration 
to  Indiana,  that  the  census  of  1820,  four  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  state  government,  presented  a population  of  147,178 
souls,  including  1420  blacks.  The  state  census,  five  years  af- 
terward, gave  an  aggregate  of  250,000  souls. f The  people 
continued  to  increase  in  numbers  in  a similar  ratio  during  the 
next  five  years,  and  in  1830  the  census  presented  an  aggre- 
gate of  341,582  souls,  of  whom  3562  were  blacks.  But,  what 
is  most  surprising,  the  same  ratio  of  increase  was  maintain- 
ed for  five  years  longer,  and  in  1835  the  whole  number  of 
inhabitants  was  estimated  at  six  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons.]; 

* See  Laws  of  United  States,  vol.  vi.,  p.  294.  Bradford’s  Illustrated  Atlas,  p.  97 
Also,  Emigrant’s  Guide,  p.  334. 

Governors  of  Illinois. 

Territorial. 

1.  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  as  Governor  of  Indiana  until  1809. 

2.  Ninian  Edwards,  from  1809  to  1818,  three  terms. 

State. 


1.  Shadrach  Bond,  from  1818  to  1822. 

5.  Joseph  Duncan,  from  1834  to  1838. 

2.  Edward  Coles,  4 

1822 

1826. 

6.  Thomas  Carlin, 

44  1838 

1842. 

3.  Ninian  Edwards,  4 

1826  4 

4 1830. 

7.  Thomas  Ford, 

44  1842 

' 1846. 

4.  John  Reynolds,  4 

1830 

‘ 1834. 

t Darby’s  Gazetteer,  p.  336. 


t Mitchell’s  World,  p.  219 
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Meantime,  since  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  the  Federal 
government  had  perseveringly  pursued  the  policy  of  gradually 
removing  the  Indian  tribes  from  all  the  habitable  portions  of 
the  northwestern  states  and  territories.  By  successive  treaties, 
the  different  tribes  and  nations  had  relinquished  their  claim  to 
and  occupancy  of  the  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respect- 
ive states,  and  had  entered  into  agreements  to  remove  ultimately 
to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  there  to  occupy  lands  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  United  States.* 

Michigan  Territory. — The  remainder  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  as  formerly  organized,  was  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan. This  territory  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  compar- 
atively unknown  to  the  western  people,  and  had  but  little  at- 
tractions for  emigrants.  A much  larger  portion  of  its  surface 
was  also  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  native  tribes.  But 
few  settlements  had  been  made  beyond  the  region  of  the  De- 
troit and  Raisin  Rivers ; and  these,  in  a great  measure,  had 
been  broken  up  by  the  savages  and  their  English  allies  during 
the  war. 

Huron  District. — Lying  in  a more  rigorous  climate,  remote 
from  the  dense  settlements  of  the  Western  States,  and  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  an  Indian  frontier,  years  elapsed  after  the 
war  before  the  tide  of  immigration  had  set  strong  into  the 
Michigan  Territory.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  whole  white 

* The  principal  Indian  treaties  with  the  northwestern  tribes,  after  the  peace  of  1815, 
for  the  cession  of  lands,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Treaty  of  the  Maumee  Rapids,  concluded  September  29th,  1817. — By  this  treaty 
the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Shawanese,  Ottaw&s,  Delawares,  Potawatamies,  and  Cbippe- 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  4,776,971  acres  of  land  near  the  Lakes  Erie  and  Michi- 
gan, but  chiefly  in  Ohio  ; some  in  Indiana  and  Michigan  Territory. 

2.  Treaty  of  Edwardsville,  concluded  September  26th,  1818. — By  this  treaty  the 
Peorias,  Kaskaskias,  Michigamies,  Cabokias,  and  Temarois  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
within  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  7,138,398  acres  of  land. 

3.  Treaty  of  St.  Mary’s,  concluded  October  3d,  1818. — By  this  treaty  the  Delawares 
ceded  all  their  lands  in  Indiana,  in  exchange  for  others  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

4.  Treaty  of  Edwardsville,  concluded  July  30th,  1819.  5.  Treaty  of  Fort  Harrison, 

concluded  August  30th,  1819. — By  these  treaties  the  Kickapoos  ceded  to  the  United 
States  3,312,450  acres  of  land,  chiefly  in  Illinois,  but  partly  in  Indiana. 

6.  Treaty  of  Saginaw,  concluded  September  29th,  1819. — By  this  treaty  the  Chip- 
pewas  ceded  to  the  United  States  7,451,520  acres  of  land  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 
Other  treaties,  by  the  same  tribes,  concluded  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  June  16tli,  1820;  and 
at  L’Arbre  Croche,  July  6th,  1820,  ceded  other  smaller  portions  of  territory  near  the  St. 
Mary’s  River. 

7.  Treaty  of  Chicago,  concluded  August  29tb,  1821. — By  this  treaty  the  Chippewas, 
Ottawas,  and  Potawatamies  ceded  to  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  Michigan  and  part- 
ly in  Indiana,  4,933,550  acres. — See  Land  Laws  of  United  States,  compilation  of  1827, 
ly  M.  St.  Clair  Clarke. 
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population  in  this  territory  was  but  little,  if  any,  over  six  thou- 
sand souls.  Five  years  afterward,  the  census  of  1820  gave 
to  the  territory  an  aggregate  of  only  8900  souls,  distributed 
over  seven  counties,  which  embraced  the  entire  organized 
portion  of  the  territory,  including  the  “ Huron  District,”  on  the 
west  side  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  inhabitants  increased  slowly 
and  gradually  for  ten  years  more  ; and  the  census  of  1830  pre- 
sented the  number  of  people  at  only  28,000  souls,  distributed 
over  twelve  counties,  exclusive  of  the  “Huron  District.”  This 
district,  comprising  four  counties  west  of  the  southern  portion 
of  Lake  Michigan,  contained  about  3640  souls.*  At  this  time, 
that  part  of  Michigan  Territory  over  which  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion had  been  extended  included  only  about  one  third  of  the 
peninsula,  or  that  portion  lying  south  of  the  forty-third  parallel 
of  north  latitude.  The  remainder,  as  far  north  as  the  Straits 
of  Michillimackinac,  was  Indian  territory,  in  the  undisturbed 
occupancy  of  more  than  eight  thousand  savages. 

[A.D.  1832.]  About  the  year  1832  the  tide  of  emigration 
began  to  set  toward  Michigan  Territory.  Steam-boat  naviga- 
tion had  opened  a new  commerce  upon  the  lakes,  and  had  con- 
nected the  eastern  lakes  and  their  population  with  the  Illinois 
and  Upper  Mississippi.  This  immense  lake  navigation  encir- 
cled the  peninsula  of  Michigan.  It  became  an  object  of  ex- 
ploration. Its  unrivalled  advantages  for  navigation,  its  im- 
mense tracts  of  the  most  fertile  arable  lands,  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  northern  grains  and  grasses,  attracted  the 
attention  of  western  immigrants.  The  tide  soon  began  to  set 
strong  into  Michigan.  Its  fine  level  and  rolling  plains,  its 
deep  and  enduring  soil,  and  its  immense  advantages  for  trade 
and  commerce  had  become  known  and  duly  appreciated.  The 
hundreds  of  canoes,  pirogues,  and  barges,  with  their  half-civil- 
ized couriers  du  bois,  which  had  annually  visited  Detroit  for 
more  than  a century,  had  given  way  to  large  and  splendid 
steam-boats,  which  daily  traversed  the  lakes  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago,  from  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  Nearly  a hundred  sail  of  sloops 
and  schooners  were  now  traversing  every  part  of  these  inland 
seas.  Under  these  circumstances,  how  should  Michigan  remain 
a savage  wilderness?!  The  New  England  States  began  to 
send  forth  their  numerous  colonies,  and  the  wilderness  to  smile. 

* Emigrant’s  Guide,  p.  "78,  179.  t Mitchell’s  World,  p.  224. 
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[A.D.  1834.]  At  the  end  of  two  years  more,  or  in  1834,  the 
population  of  Michigan  had  increased  to  87,273  souls,  exclusive 
of  Indians.  The  following  year  the  number  amounted  to  more 
than  ninety  thousand  persons,  distributed  over  thirty-eight  coun- 
ties, comprised  in  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula,  and  the 
“ attached  Huron,  or  Wisconsin  District,”  lying  west  of  Lake 
Michigan.  The  town  of  Detroit,  which  in  1812  was  a stock- 
ade village,  had  now  become  “ a city,”  with  nearly  twenty-five 
hundred  inhabitants. 

[A.D.  1835.]  State  of  Michigan . — The  humble  villages  and 
wigwams  of  the  Indians,  sparsely  distributed  over  a wide  ex- 
tent of  wilderness,  had  now  given  way  to  thousands  of  farms 
and  civilized  habitations.  Towns  and  smiling  villages  usurp- 
ed the  encampment  and  the  battle-field.  The  fertile  banks  of 
the  “ River  Raisin”  were  crowned  with  hamlets  and  towns  in- 
stead of  the  melancholy  stockade.  A Constitution  had  been 
adopted  on  the  15th  of  June,  1836,  and  the  “State  of  Michi- 
gan” was  admitted  into  the  Union*  on  the  26th  day  of  January, 
1837.  f 

[A.D.  1836.]  The  area  of  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  but 
little  short  of  twenty-two  millions  of  acres.  One  third  of  this 
yet  remained  in  the  occupancy  of  the  native  tribes,  embracing 
all  that  part  of  it  extending  west  and  north  of  Saginaw  Bay. 
This  portion  was  still  occupied  by  no  less  than  eight  thousand 
roving  savages ; but,  under  the  eager  advance  and  enterprise 
of  the  New  England  emigrants,  it  could  not  long  remain  so. 

Wisconsin  Territory. — In  the  mean  time,  the  “ Huron  Dis- 
trict,” west  of  Lake  Michigan,  after  the  organization  of  the  state 
government,  had  been  erected  into  a separate  territorial  gov- 
ernment, under  the  name  of  the  “ Wisconsin  Territory.”  This 
territory  comprised  within  its  limits  and  jurisdiction  the  whole 

* See  Laws  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ix.,  p.  377.  Emigrant’s  Guide,  p.  185.  Also, 
American  Almanac  for  1838,  p.  256. 
t Governors  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 

1.  William  Hull,  from  1805  to  1812. 

2.  Lewis  Cass,  “ 1814  to  1832. 

3.  George  B.  Porter,  “ 1832  to  1834. 

4.  Stephens  T.  Mason,  “ 1834,  acting  governor. 

5.  John  S.  Homer,  “ 1835  to  1836. 

Governors  of  the  Stale  of  Michigan. 

1.  Stephens  T.  Mason,  from  1836  to  1840,  two  terms. 

2.  “ 1840  to  1842. 

3.  John  S.  Barry,  “ 1842  to  1846,  two  terms. 

4.  Alpheus  Felch,  “ 1846  to  1848. 
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region  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Superior,  extending  west- 
ward to  the  Missouri  River,  including  all  the  sources  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi.  Its  southern  limits  were  the  northern  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  its  extent  from 
north  to  south  was  five  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  from 
east  to  west  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles.* 

The  territorial  government  was  organized  in  1836.  The 
first  “Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs”  was  Hen- 
ry Dodge;  and  John  S.  Horner  was  territorial  secretary. t 
The  first  General  Assembly  consisted  of  a Legislative  Council 
of  thirteen  members,  appointed  for  two  years,  and  a Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  twenty-six  members,  elected  for  one  year,  in 
the  ratio  of  one  member  to  every  five  hundred  free  white  males. 

The  settled  portions  of  the  territory  were  chiefly  near  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  organized  counties 
extended  westward  and  southwestwardly  to  the  banks  of  the 
Fox  River  of  Green  Bay,  as  far  as  Fort  Winnebago,  and  thence 
down  the  Wisconsin  River,  on  the  southeastern  side,  for  thirty 
miles  below  the  “ portage.”  At  the  same  time,  immigrants,  by 
way  of  Milwaukie  and  Racine,  were  advancing  upon  the  up- 
per tributaries  of  Rock  River,  as  far  west  as  the  “ Four  Lakes” 
and  Fort  Madison.  A few  settlements  had  extended,  likewise, 
westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of  Galena  and 
the  Illinois  state  line.  Others  had  been  slowly,  for  more  than 
three  years,  extending  west  of  the  Mississippi,  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Des  Moines,  Skunk  River,  Lower  Iowa,  and  Waubesa- 
pinacon,  as  well  as  upon  the  immediate  banks  of  the  Mississip- 
pi itself.  These  settlements,  for  temporary  government,  were 
annexed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Wisconsin  Territory  as  the 
“ District  of  Iowa.” 

The  remainder  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  north  and 
west  of  the  Wisconsin  River  and  of  Fox  River,  as  well  as  the 
northern  and  western  portions  of  the  present  State  of  Iowa, 
was  a savage  waste,  still  in  the  partial  occupancy  of  the  re- 
maining tribes  of  Indians,  and  in  a great  degree  unknown  to 
civilization.  Such  were  the  extent  and  population  of  the  Wis- 

* Mitchell’s  World,  p.  228. 

t The  governors  of  Wisconsin  Territory  are  as  follows: 

1.  Henry  Dodge,  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  from  1836  to  1841. 

2.  James  M.  Doty,  “ “ “ “ “ 1841  to  1844. 

3.  Nathaniel  P.  Talknage,  “ “ “ “ “ 1844  to  1845. 

4.  Henry  Dodge,  “ “ “ “ “ 1845  to  1843. 
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consin  Territory  upon  its  first  independent  organization.  The 
District  of  Iowa,  in  August,  1836,  contained  two  large  coun- 
ties, those  of  Dubuque  and  Des  Moines,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  10,531  persons.  These  two  counties,  in  less  than 
two  years  afterward,  were  divided  into  sixteen  others,*  con- 
taining about  22,860  souls. 

[A.D.  1838.]  But  after  the  organization  of  a separate  ter- 
ritorial government,  and  especially  after  the  final  extinction 
of  the  Indian  title  in  1837,  the  new  settlements  began  to  ex- 
tend in  a remarkable  manner,  not  only  upon  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  but  in  an  equal  degree  westward  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  its  western  side,  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa.  The  tide  of  emigration  continued  to  flow  into 
these  regions  during  the  years  of  1837  and  1838  ; population 
increased,  new  counties  were  laid  off  and  organized,  in  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  newly- 
occupied  country,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Such 
was  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  and  the  extension  of  civil  gov- 
ernment on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  that  Congress,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  people,  and  the  equal  administration  of 
justice,  proceeded  to  divide  the  territory,  by  erecting  the  “ Dis- 
trict of  Iowa”  into  a separate  territorial  government,  to  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  “ Territory  of  Iowa.” 

The  act  authorizing  this  division  was  approved  June  12th, 
1838,  and  was  to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  4th  day  of 
July  following. 

The  “ Territory  of  Iowa”  at  this  time  comprised  thirteen 
counties,  with  a General  Assembly  elected  by  the  people,  a 
governor,  secretary,  superior  judges,  and  other  Federal  offi- 
cers appointed  by  the  president,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the 
original  Territory  of  Wisconsin.! 

About  this  time  immense  numbers  of  foreign  immigrants 
from  Europe,  but  chiefly  from  Germany,  began  to  arrive  at 
the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  Those  from  New 
York  proceeded  by  way  of  the  lakes,  and  settled  in  the  north- 
western parts  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Ohio,  in  Michigan,  and  the  Wisconsin  Territory. 
Those  by  way  of  New  Orleans  ascended  the  Mississippi  by 

* See  Newhall’s  Sketches  of  Iowa,  p.  247,  &c. 

t Territory  of  Iowa  is  continued  under  the  head  of  chap,  xvii.,  i.  e.,  “ Extension  of 
Federal  Jurisdiction  west  of  the  Mississippi,”  &c. 
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thousands,  on  crowded  steam-boats,  and  settled  themselves  in 
the  southern  and  middle  portions  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
Many  of  them  advanced  into  the  fine  country  of  the  Wisconsin 
Territory,  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  and 
the  small  branches  of  the  Mississippi. 

Nor  did  those  who  went  to  the  Wisconsin  Territory  consist 
of  foreigners  only.  Thousands  of  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  as  well  as  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  or  their 
offspring,  were  seeking  homes  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  both  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  that  noble  river. 

[A.D.  1840.]  During  the  year  1839  the  emigration  to  Iowa 
began  to  rival  that  to  Wisconsin  itself ; and  before  the  census 
of  1840  was  completed,  the  Iowa  Territory  contained  a larger 
number  of  inhabitants  than  that  of  Wisconsin.  This  census 
gave  to  Iowa  a population  of  43,112  persons,  distributed  over 
eighteen  counties  while  to  Wisconsin  it  gave  only  30,845 
persons,  distributed  over  twenty-two  counties. 

Illinois  had  increased  in  numbers  in  the  same  manner,  and 
almost  as  rapidly.  This  large  state  had  also  been  relieved  of 
its  Indian  population,  whose  claim  to  the  right  of  soil  had  been 
entirely  extinguished  by  the  Federal  government  by  purchase 
and  treaty.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  state  had  been  extended 
over  its  whole  territory,  which  had  been  organized  into  eighty- 
five  counties,  with  an  aggregate  of  476,183  souls. 

The  town  of  Chicago,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  had 
become  ; n important  mercantile  city,  the  great  lake  port  of 
Illinois.  Situated  on  both  sides  of  Chicago  Creek,  where  it 
opens  like  a canal  basin,  with  a fine  harbor,  to  the  lake,  and 
spreading  over  a beautiful  level  plain,  sufficiently  elevated 
above  tides  and  floods,  it  had  become  the  commercial  empori- 
um of  Illinois,  and  one  of  the  most  important  ports  on  Lake 
Michigan.  Of  Chicago,  Judge  Peck,  in  1841,  observes  :f 

“ Its  growth,  even  for  western  cities,  has  been  of  unparallel- 
ed rapidity.  In  1832  it  contained  five  small  stores  and  250 
inhabitants.  In  1831  there  were  four  arrivals  from  the  lower 
lakes,  two  brigs  and  two  schooners,  which  were  sufficient  for 
all  the  trade  of  the  northeastern  part  of  Illinois  and  the  north- 
western part  of  Indiana.  In  1835  there  were  about  267  arri- 
vals of  ships,  brigs,  and  schooners,  and  9 of  steam-boats,  which 

* See  chap,  xvii.,  “Extension  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  west  of  the  Mississippi,'-'  &c. 

t See  Gazetteer  of  Illinois,  art.  Chicago. 
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brought  5015  tons  of  merchandise  and  9400  barrels  of  salt. 
The  value  of  merchandise  imported  was  equal  to  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars  ; there  was  also  a vast  number  of  emi- 


grant families,  with  their  furniture,  provisions,  &c.  Owing  to 
the  vast  influx  of  emigration,  the  exports  have  been  but  small.” 
During  the  next  three  years  the  commercial  importance  of 
this  city  continued  to  augment  in  a still  greater  ratio,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  table 


1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 
1843 
1843 


Exports. 


Commerce  of  Chicago. 

Imports. 


$1,000 

64 

1836  .... 

....  $325,203 

90 

11,065 

00 

1837  .... 

....  373,667 

12 

16,044 

75 

1838  .... 

61 

33,843 

00 

1839  .... 

26 

228,635 

74 

1840  .... 

....  562,106 

20 

348,362 

24 

1841  .... 

....  564,347 

88 

659,305 

20 

1842  .... 

....  664,347 

88 

1,008,207 

00 

, 1843  .... 

....  1,433,886 

00 

The  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  the  past  sea- 


son was  1,826,950. 

The  exports  in  this  short  period  show  an  increase  of  more 
than  one  thousand  per  cent.,  and  the  imports  nearly  four  hun- 
dred per  cent.  No  other  port  in  the  western  country  can  pro- 
duce an  official  statement  so  favorable  as  the  above.  This 
great  increase  comprised  chiefly  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
and  is  an  addition  of  so  much  wealth. 

[A.D.  1842.]  During  the  years  1841,  1842,  and  1843,  emi- 
gration from  the  Northeastern  States  began  to  send  its  floods 
into  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  both  by  way  of  the  akes  and 
by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  to  the  b'  iks  of  the 
Wisconsin  River.  Thousands,  especially  in  the  la  ter  years, 
crowded  into  the  beautifully  undulating  lands  along  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  south  of  Green  Bay,  to  the  Illi- 
nois line  ; and  population  extended  rapidly  from  the  lake  shore 
westward  to  the  banks  of  Fox  River,  and  along  the  region 
south  of  the  Wisconsin  River  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Settlements  soon  spread  over  this  delightful  country, 
diversified  by  lakes  and  prairies,  in  which  all  the  crystal  trib- 
utaries of  Rock  River  take  their  rise. 

A few  years  before,  this  had  been  called  the  “ Far  West,” 
beyond  the  advance  of  white  settlements  and  civilized  life,  in 
the  sole  occupancy  of  the  most  degraded  and  improvident  of 
the  savages,  the  Winnebagoes,  Sauks,  and  Foxes.  Now 


* See  New  York  Weekly  Herald,  Feb.  17th,  1844. 
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towns  and  commerce  occupy  the  seats  and  haunts  of  the  de- 
graded Indian,  upon  which  the  rays  of  civilization  had  never 
beamed.  A large  mercantile  town,  with  an  active  and  en- 
terprising community,  had  sprung  up  at  Milwaukie  Bay ; a 
town  which,  three  years  afterward,  in  1845,  became  an  incor- 
porated city,  with  extensive  powers  and  privileges,  designed 
to  render  it  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  future  State  of 
Wisconsin.  Other  trading  towns  lined  the  beautiful  shore  of 
the  lake  for  many  miles  north  and  south  of  this  central  depot. 

[A.D.  1843.]  During  the  year  1843,  the  aggregate  number 
of  persons  who  arrived  in  the  Wisconsin  Territory  has  been 
estimated  at  more  than  sixty  thousand,  embracing  all  ages  and 
sexes.  Of  these,  about  fifty  thousand  arrived  by  way  of  the 
lake  route.*  The  remainder  advanced  by  way  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  and  comprised  a great  propor- 
tion of  foreign  emigrants  from  the  German  States.  These  em- 
igrants spread  over  the  country  south  and  east  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin River,  and  opened  new  settlements  upon  its  northern  and 
western  tributaries.  In  1845  Wisconsin  Territory  contained 
more  inhabitants  than  any  other  new  state  possessed  upon 
her  admission  into  the  Union ; yet  the  people,  satisfied  with 
the  territorial  form  of  government,  desired  not,  in  the  recent 
state  of  the  principal  settlements,  to  incur  the  additional  ex- 
penses of  an  independent  state  government.  Hence,  with  a 
population  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  souls, 
the  Wisconsin  Territory  had  not,  in  1845,  made  application  to 
Congress  for  authority  to  establish  a state  government. 

The  commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  resources 
of  the  Wisconsin  Territory  are  unrivaled  in  that  latitude,  ei- 
ther in  Europe  or  America.  But  it  is  in  her  mineral  resources 
that  Wisconsin  excels  any  other  portion  of  the  West.  Besides 
other  mineral  productions  of  value,  the  lead  mines  of  Wiscon- 
sin are  inexhaustible,  and  embrace  nearly  half  of  the  great  lead 
region  east  of  the  Mississippi.  According  to  the  census  of 
1840,  the  whole  amount  of  lead  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  territories  was  31,239,453  pounds.  Of  this  the  Territory 
of  Wisconsin,  with  a capital  of  $664,600,  produced  one  half,  or 
15,000,000  pounds. 

Michigan  had  already  become  a great  agricultural  state,  sup- 
plying the  city  of  New  York  with  immense  quantities  of  wheat, 

* National  Intelligencer,  7th  December,  1843. 
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flour,  and  various  grains,  not  only  for  domestic  consumption, 
but  for  export  to  foreign  countries.  The  Indian  claim  to  the 
whole  peninsula  had  been  completely  extinguished,  and  the 
white  inhabitants  had  spread  over  the  entire  region  to  the  ex- 
treme north,  distributed  in  sixty-two  organized  counties.  The 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  was  212,251  souls. 
In  five  years  more  it  had  augmented  to  upward  of  300,000 
white  citizens. 

The  city  of  Detroit  had  increased  in  numbers  and  com- 
merce in  an  equal  ratio.  In  1840  it  had  become  an  impor- 
tant manufacturing  place,  as  well  as  the  commercial  emporium 
of  the  state,  and  contained  nearly  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
Three  years  afterward  this  amount  had  swelled  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand. 

Internal  improvements  had  advanced  rapidly,  and  the  state 
was  intersected  by  a “ central  rail-road,”  extending  from  the 
city  of  Detroit  to  St.  Joseph’s,  on  Lake  Michigan.  A state 
university  had  been  established  at  Ann  Arbor,  with  a valuable 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a well-selected  library  of  four 
thousand  volumes  ; as  well  as  a system  of  common  schools,  and 
five  preparatory  schools  or  academies.  The  common  schools 
of  the  state  in  full  operation  comprised,  in  1844,  no  less  than 
66,818  scholars.*  Such  is  the  provision  made  by  the  State  of 
Michigan  for  education ; a fair  indication  of  the  intelligence 
and  enterprise  introduced  by  the  early  emigrants  from  the  New 
England  States,  and  their  wise  provision  for  the  rising  gener- 
ation. 

Commerce  and  navigation  are  active  in  these  regions  about 
eight  months  in  the  year,  during  which  time  Detroit  is  an  im- 
portant commercial  point.  As  early  as  1840,  the  tonnage  ol 
that  port  was  11,432  tons.  The  arrivals  and  clearances  of  ves- 
sels and  steam-boats  were  then  about  300  annually. f 

Meantime,  the  continued  emigration  from  the  Western  States 
of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  as  well  as  from  the  Atlan- 
tic and  New  England  States,  by  the  lake  route,  had  swelled 
the  number  of  people  in  “ Indiana,”  the  oldest  subdivision 
of  the  former  Northwestern  Territory,  after  the  State  of  Ohio, 
to  685,886  persons  in  1840,  distributed  over  eighty-six  organ- 
ized counties.  The  Indian  population  had  been  removed  from 

* See  American  Almanac  for  1845,  p.  281,  282 ; also  for  1844,  p.  282,  283. 

t See  Smith  and  Haskell’s  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,  p.  176. 
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the  whole  region  embraced  within  its  original  limits ; instead 
of  which,  in  1845,  the  whites  amounted  to  but  little  short  of 
700,000  souls. 

[A.D.  1844.]  During  the  years  1843  and  1844  an  immense 
number  of  foreigners  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York,  princi- 
pally from  the  German  States  and  from  Ireland,  of  whom  the 
greater  portion  advanced  by  way  of  the  lake  route  to  the  re- 
gions west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  chiefly  to  the  territories  of 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Scarcely  a day  elapsed  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  in  which  crowds  of  immigrants  were 
. not  making  their  advance  from  New  York  on  rail-roads,  canals, 
and  steam-boats,  for  their  destination  in  the  West.  In  the 
interval  from  the  first  till  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
June,  1844,  no  less  than  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
foreign  immigrants,  chiefly  Germans,  arrived  in  the  city  of 
New  York.* 

[A.D.  1845.]  At  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  such  had  been 
the  general  increase  of  inhabitants  in  the  states  and  territories 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  original  “ Northwestern 
Territory,”  as  organized  in  1787,  that  the  regions  which,  fifty 
years  before,  had  been  occupied  as  the  abodes  and  hunting- 
grounds  of  a few  naked,  roving  bands  of  savages,  were  now 
inhabited  by  three  millions  and  a half  of  the  most  active,  en- 
terprising, and  commercial  people  in  the  world,  producing  and 
enjoying  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  with  the 
improvements,  refinements,  and  intelligence  of  the  oldest  na- 
tions in  the  world. f 

Such  is  the  change  which  American  colonization  and  Amer- 
ican freedom  have  wrought  upon  this  portion  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi  within  the  last  half  century ; and  the  march  is 
onward.  Already  their  pioneers  are  on  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
and  their  videttes  are  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1846  that  the  people  of  Wisconsin, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  thousand  persons,  desired  to  assume  an  independent 
state  government.  Agreeably  to  the  application  of  the  terri- 

* See  New  York  Weekly  Herald,  June  15th,  1844. 

t By  the  state  census  for  the  year  1845,  the  entire  population  of  the  states  and  ter- 
ritories is  as  follows : 

1.  State  of  Ohio,  1,732,832  souls.  4.  State  of  Michigan,  304,285  souls. 

2.  “ Indiana,  854,321  “ 5.  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  150,000  “ 

3.  “ Illinois,  705,011  " 

The  above  states,  in  1845,  had  forty  members  of  Congress,  and  Wisconsin  one  dele- 
gate.— See  New  Orleans  Jeffersonian  of  February  14th,  1840. 
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torial  Legislature,  Congress  authorized  a convention  to  form 
and  adopt  a state  Constitution  preparatory  to  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union.  On  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1846,  the  election  was  held  for  delegates  to  said  conven- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  UNION  WEST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  AND 
THE  RE-ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. A.D.  1803  TO  1846. 

Argument. — Retrospect  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana. — “ Territory  of  Orleans”  and 
District  of  Louisiana. — Increase  of  Population  in  the  Territory  of  Orleans  and  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana. — Remote  Missouri  Regions  explored  by  Lewis  and  Clark. — Lieu- 
tenant Pike  explores  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Arkansas  Rivers. — Population 
advances  into  the  District. — Settlements  extend  upon  the  Arkansas  and  Missouri. — 
Missouri  Territory  organized  in  1812. — New  Impulse  to  Emigration  in  1815. — Indian 
Treaties. — Population  of  Missouri  Territory  in  1817. — “ Territory  of  Arkansas”  or- 
ganized in  1819. — French  Settlement  incorporated  with  the  American  Population. — 
St.  Louis  as  a commercial  Point. — The  People  of  Missouri  Territory  apply  for  a State 
Government  in  1819.  — Strong  Opposition  in  Congress. — Stormy  Debates  on  the 
“ Missouri  Question”  in  1819-1820. — Convention  and  State  Government  authorized  in 
1820. — Constitution  adopted,  and  State  Government  organized. — “State  of  Missouri” 
admitted  into  the  Union  under  Restriction  in  1821. — Population,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce  of  Missouri  until  1836. — Emigration  to  Arkansas  Territory  in  1835-36. — 
“ State  of  Arkansas”  admitted  into  the  Union. — Features  of  the  Constitution. — Gov- 
ernors of  Arkansas. — State  of  Missouri,  and  City  of  St.  Louis  from  1838  to  1845. — 
Emigration  west  of  the  Mississippi ; to  Louisiana;  to  “ Iowa  District.” — “Territory  of 
Iowa”  organized. — “Iowa  City.” — Increased  Emigration  to  Territory  of  Iowa,  from 
1839  to  1844. — State  Constitution  authorized. — Features  of  Constitution. — Iowa  re- 
jects Terms  of  Admission. — Florida  and  Texas  admitted. — Iowa  forms  another  Con- 
stitution in  1846. — Emigration  through  Nebraska  Territory  to  Oregon,  from  1842  to 
1845. 

Re-annexation  of  Texas. — Former  Condition  of  Texas  as  a Spanish  Province. — Adheres 
to  the  Mexican  Confederation  of  1824. — Departments  and  Settlements  in  1832. — 
Mexican  Grants  for  European  and  American  Colonies. — Population  in  1834. — Texas 
and  Coahuilaform  one  Mexican  State. — Texas  secedes  from  the  dictatorial  Authority 
of  Santa  Anna,  and  is  invaded  by  General  Cos. — Texas  declares  herself  Independent' 
in  1836. — Is  invaded  by  Santa  Anna. — Santa  Anna  recognizes  her  Independence. — 
It  is  recognized  by  United  States  and  the  European  Powers. — Emigration  to  Texas 
greatly  increases. — The  People  of  Texas  desire  Annexation  to  the  United  States. — 
Second  Application  in  1837. — Mexico,  prompted  by  Santa  Anna,  repudiates  his  Acts 
in  Texas. — Third  Application  of  Texas  met  by  an  Overture  from  the  United  States 
in  1844. — President  Tyler’s  Treaty  of  Annexation. — Mr.  Shannon,  Minister  to  Mexico. 
— His  fruitless  Mission. — Mr.  Thompson  sent  as  Envoy. — Returns  unsuccessful. — 
Captain  Elliott  becomes  an  active  Diplomatist  against  Annexation. — Hostile  Attitude 
of  Mexico. — Captain  Elliott’s  Zeal  in  Diplomacy. — Intrigue  of  the  British  and  French 
Ministers. — Annexation  consummated. — The  Protection  of  United  States  invoked 
against  Mexican  Invasion. — Army  of  Occupation  at  Corpus  Christi. — Advances  to 
the  Rio  del  Norte. 

[A.D.  1803.]  The  purchase  of  the  province  of  Louisiana 
from  the  French  Republic  in  1803  gave  to  the  United  States 
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a claim  to  the  jurisdiction  over  this  vast  region,  which  com- 
prised the  coast  from  the  Perdido  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and 
from  the  sources  of  that  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west, 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  to  the  British  pos- 
sessions on  the  north. 

As  has  been  elsewhere  observed,*  the  most  considerable 
settlements  of  European  descent  in  this  extensive  territory 
were  located  principally  in  what  are  now  the  States  of  Loui- 
siana and  Missouri,  and  contained  an  aggregate  population  of 
but  little  over  forty-five  thousand. 

District  of  Louisiana. — After  the  “ Territory  of  Orleans” 
was  laid  off,  the  remainder  of  the  province  was  known  and 
designated  as  the  “ District  of  Louisiana,”  until  a separate  gov- 
ernment could  be  established  by  Congress.  During  this  period 
the  country  near  the  Mississippi  River  was  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  under  military  and  civil  comman- 
dants, stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  largest  settlements.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  of  the  Indiana  Territory  was 
temporarily  extended  over  it. 

[A.D.  1804.]  The  first  military  commandant  and  civil  gov- 
ernor of  the  “ District  of  Louisiana”  was  Major  Amos  Stod- 
dart,  an  intelligent  and  highly  meritorious  officer  of  the  United 
States  army,  and  author  of  a valuable  work  on  the  early  his- 
tory and  resources  of  Louisiana.  His  headquarters  were  at 
St.  Louis,  the  capital  of  Upper  Louisiana.f 

At  this  time  the  District  of  Louisiana  contained  the  germs 
of  two  independent  states  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
comprised  in  the  few  detached  settlements  upon  the  Arkansas 
River  and  upon  the  west  side  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  south 
of  the  Missouri  River.  These  settlements  were  composed 
mostly  of  French  Creoles  and  traders,  with  a few  emigrant 
Anglo-Americans  from  the  United  States.  Those  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River  were  distributed  chiefly  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  a point  where  a military  post  was  subsequently 
established  and  known  as  the  “ Post  of  Arkansas.”  The  pop- 

* See  book  iv.,  chapter  v.,  “ Close  of  Spanish  dominion  in  Louisiana.” 
t Major  Stoddart  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  was  attached  to  the  first  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  and  distinguished  himself  on  the  Northwestern  frontier  during  the 
campaign  of  1812  and  1813.  He  died  at  Fort  Meigs  in  the  spring  of  1813,  of  tetanus, 
produced  by  a wound  received  during  the  siege  from  a fragment  of  a shell.  His  work, 
published  in  1810,  is  a valuable  compilation  of  the  early  history,  settlements,  resour- 
ces, and  population  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  commonly  known  as  “ Stoddart’s  Sketches 
of  Louisiana.” 
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ulation  of  this  settlement  in  1804,  exclusive  of  the  garrison 
in  the  post,  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  persons ; that 
of  Upper  Louisiana  was  much  greater,  and  was  situated  chief- 
ly between  the  settlement  of  Cape  Girardeau  and  those  near 
St.  Louis,  comprising  more  than  six  thousand  persons,  not  in- 
cluding the  garrison  in  the  post  of  St.  Louis.* 

Exploring  Expeditions . — The  remainder  of  this  immense 
district  was  an  unknown  savage  wilderness  of  forests  and 
prairies,  traversed  by  a few  roving  bands  of  savages,  and  ex- 
plored only  by  a few  French  traders,  with  their  attendant  cou- 
riers du  bois  and  voyageurs,  engaged  in  the  fur-trade  with  the 
remote  Indian  tribes.  The  first  authentic  American  explora- 
tions were  those  conducted  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  the  years 
1804  and  1805,  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  and  thence  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  through  the  Columbia  River.  Next  were 
those  conducted  by  Lieutenant  Pike  in  the  years  1805  and 
1806,  for  the  exploration  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
subsequently,  in  1806  and  1807,  for  the  exploration  of  the  re- 
gions near  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers.f 

One  important  object  of  all  these  explorations  was  to  con- 
ciliate the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  then  inhabiting  the  coun- 
try watered  by  all  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  establish  amicable  relations  with  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  frontier  settlements.  In  his  explorations  upon 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  upon  the  lower  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  no  less  than  upon  the  sources  of  the  Ar- 
kansas and  Red  River,  Lieutenant  Pike  had  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity for  entering  into  treaties  of  friendship  and  peace  with 
the  native  tribes  through  which  he  passed  ; thus  preparing  the 
way  for  the  subsequent  sale  and  relinquishment  of  lands  in  ad- 
vance of  the  adventurous  pioneer. 

[A.D.  1805.]  Territory  of  Louisiana. — Meantime,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  had  been  erected  into  the  “ Territory  of  Lou- 
isiana,” with  the  first  grade  of  territorial  government  adminis- 
tered by  a governor  and  territorial  judges.  The  first  governor 
was  General  James  Wilkinson,  who  held  the  office  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1806,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel 
Meriwether  Lewis.  Under  his  administration,  assisted  by 
the  territorial  judges,  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  remained  a 

* See  Martin’s  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  205.  Also,  Drake’s  Life  of  Harrison,  p.  74. 

t See  Pike’s  Expedition,  passim. 
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dependence  of  the  United  States  until  the  year  1812,  when  the 
“State  of  Louisiana”  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  Durinor 
this  period  the  town  and  post  of  St.  Louis  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  territorial  government.  The  territory  was  divided 
into  six  judicial  districts,  or  large  counties,  viz. : those  of  St. 
Charles,  St.  Louis,  St.  Genevieve,  Cape  Girardeau,  New  Ma- 
drid, and  Arkansas. 

[A.D.  1808.]  The  limits  of  the  white  settlements,  as  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1808,  had  been  extended  but  little 
beyond  the  boundaries  claimed  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
virtue  of  former  treaties  with  the  native  tribes ; but  the  Fed- 
eral government  had  made  ample  provision  for  the  extension 
of  settlements  by  future  emigration. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  1808,  at  a grand  council  of  the 
western  Indians,  convened  at  “ Fort  Clark,”  a treaty  was  con- 
cluded, by  which  the  Osage  tribes  ceded  to  the  United  States 
an  extensive  portion  of  territory  between  the  Missouri  and  the 
Arkansas  Rivers.  These  lands  were  to  be  gradually  relin- 
quished by  the  tribes  in  advance  of  the  white  settlements. 
Hence  the  way  was  first  opened  for  the  extension  of  the  white 
population  into  the  eastern  portions  of  the  present  States  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

[A.D.  1809.]  Soon  after  the  occupation  of  Louisiana  by  the 
United  States,  people  from  the  Western  States  began  to  move 
slowly  into  this  remote  region,  gradually  augmenting  the  num- 
ber in  all  the  old  French  settlements,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
American  posts. 

The  greatest  emigration  was  to  the  settlements  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Girardeau,  St.  Genevieve,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Charles  ; 
those  of  New  Madrid  and  the  post  of  Arkansas  were  also  aug- 
mented, but  in  a less  degree,  by  frontier  settlers. 

[A.D.  1810.]  In  the  year  1810,  the  number  of  people  in  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana  had,  in  six  years,  increased  to  nearly 
twenty-one  thousand  souls,  including  nearly  three  thousand 
slaves.*  Of  this  aggregate  population  about  fifteen  hundred 
were  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Arkansas ; the 
remainder  were  comprised  chiefly  within  the  confines  of  the 
present  State  of  Missouri. 

[A.D.  1811.]  At  this  time  the  frontier  population  had  ex- 

# See  Darby’s  Universal  Gazetteer,  p.  495,  edition  of  1827.  Also,  Bradford’s  Illus- 
trated Atlas  of  United  States,  p.  154. 
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tended  sparsely,  and  at  remote  intervals,  to  the  distance  of 
nearly  sixty  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  chiefly 
near  the  military  posts  on  the  frontiers  and  around  the  old 
French  villages.  Many  new  settlements  had  been  opened 
since  the  relinquishment  of  the  frontier  lands  by  the  Indians, 
agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Clark ; and  the  territory  dur- 
ing the  year  1811  had  increased  its  population,  until  the  num- 
ber justified  the  organization  of  a representative  territorial 
government.* 

[A.D.  1812.]  The  Territory  of  Orleans,  in  assuming  the 
rank  of  an  independent  state,  had  adopted  the  name  of  the 
“ State  of  Louisiana,”  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana.  An  act  of  Congress, 
passed  June  4th,  1812,  provided  for  the  organization  of  a rep- 
resentative grade  of  territorial  government  upon  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  including  all  the  settlements  north  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Louisiana. f This  ter- 
ritory extended  from  latitude  33°  to  41°  north,  and  was  known 
and  designated  as  the  “ Missouri  Territory.”  Its  western  limit 
was  the  Indian  and  Mexican  Territories  in  the  remote  West, 
five  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Mississippi.  St.  Louis  was 
made  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government,  and  headquarters 
of  the  “ Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs.” 

[A.D.  1813.]  The  first  governor  was  General  William 
Clark  ; the  first  territorial  assembly  consisted  of  a Ci  Legisla- 
tive Council,”  composed  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the 
president,  and  a House  of  Representatives,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  five  hundred  free  white  males. 
The  first  delegate  to  Congress  was  Edward  Hempstead,  Such 
was  the  first  step  in  the  establishing  of  a representative  gov- 
ernment within  the  present  State  of  Missouri. 

Under  the  new  state  of  things,  the  number  of  people  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi  began  to  augment  rapidly,  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Anglo-American  emigrants  from  the  Western 
States  and  territories.  The  language,  manners,  customs,  laws, 
and  usages  of  the  American  people  began  to  extend  over  the 
French  settlements,  and  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
Yet,  as  late  as  the  year  1814,  St.  Louis  had  not  lost  either  its 
French  population,  aspect,  or  usages.  Up  to  the  year  1815, 

* Mitchell’s  World,  p.  227.  Also,  Guthrie’s  Geography,  vol.  ii.,  p.  503,  edition  of 
1815.  t See  Land  Laws  of  United  States,  compilation  of  1827,  p.  614-15. 
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St.  Louis  was  a French  town,  extending  along  the  river  in 
long,  narrow,  and  sometimes  filthy  streets,  lined  with  frail 
wooden  tenements,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  few  large 
stone  houses,  plastered  and  white-washed,  near  the  river,  and 
the  romantic  circular  stone  forts  in  the  rear,  also  white-washed 
with  lime. 

[A.D.  1815.]  Emigration  to  Louisiana  Territory.  — The 
whole  northwestern  frontier  was  involved  in  open  war  with 
Great  Britain  and  her  Indian  allies,  and  the  French  population, 
still  wedded  to  their  ancient  laws,  manners,  and  customs,  seem- 
ed to  consider  themselves  as  a neutral  party,  equally  exposed  to 
two  enemies,  and  scarcely  able  to  choose  between  them  a pro- 
tector.* But  success  finally  crowned  the  arms  of  the  United 
States  with  victory,  and  the  Indians  of  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory, deprived  of  their  civilized  allies,  suspended  hostilities 
along  the  frontier. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1815  a new  impulse  was  given 
to  emigration  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  war  had  termina- 
ted ; the  northwestern  tribes  of  Indians  had  been  humbled  and 
pacified,  and  were  now  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  American  people.  The  American  settlements  began  to 
extend  rapidly,  and  literally  to  overrun  those  of  the  French 
in  their  course.  The  French,  becoming  gradually  weaned  from 
their  partiality  for  a wilderness  life,  for  Indian  associates,  and 
Indian  trade,  began  to  entertain  a common  feeling,  as  Ameri- 
can citizens,  with  their  new  neighbors  who  had  settled  among 
them. 

[A.D.  1816.]  A valuable  class  of  emigrants  from  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  began  to  arrive  in  great  numbers,  who,  with 
others  from  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  greatly  increased 
the  population  in  all  the  organized  portion  of  the  territory  as 
far  as  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Osage 
purchase  in  1808.f 

* See  Flint’s  Mississippi  Valley,  edition  of  1828,  vol.  ii.,  p.  109. 

t The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  Indian  treaties  in  the  Territory  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  the  Missouri  Territory,  viz. : 

Indian  Treaties  for  the  Cession  of  Lands  West  of  the  Mississippi. 

1.  Treaty  of  Fort  Clark,  concluded  November  10th,  1808. — This  treaty  was  with  the 
Great  and  Little  Osage  tribes,  which  ceded  to  the  United  States  33,173,383  acres  with- 
in the  present  State  of  Missouri,  and  14,830,432  acres  within  the  present  State  of  Ar- 
kansas. This  cession  comprised  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
Rivers,  as  far  west  as  the  limits  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

2.  Treaty  of  St.  Louis,  concluded  September  25th,  1818. — This  treaty  was  also  with 
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Adventurous  pioneers,  before  the  close  of  1816,  had  advan- 
ced into  many  portions  of  the  present  State  of  Missouri,  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  at  many  points  on  the  Missouri,  two  hundred  miles  above 
its  mouth.  Settlements  and  organized  counties  had  also  spread 
over  a considerable  portion  of  the  northern  half  of  the  present 
State  of  Arkansas,  west  of  the  St.  Francis,  and  upon  the  waters 
of  White  River.  Emigration  continued  to  augment  the  popu- 
lation in  all  the  new  settlements,  and  to  send  new  colonies  to- 
ward the  frontiers,  until  the  close  of  the  year  1817,  when  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  had  been  extended  over  twenty  large 
counties,  comprising  an  aggregate  population  of  sixty  thousand 
souls,  including  a large  number  of  slaves. 

This  number  of  inhabitants  being  sufficient  to  entitle  the  ter- 
ritory to  an  independent  state  government,  the  General  Assem- 
bly made  application  to  Congress  for  authority  to  form  a state 
Constitution,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Federal  Union.* 
During  the  next  two  years,  the  number  of  people  gradually  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  settlers,  who  extended  themselves  into 
all  the  new  counties  as  far  as  the  Indian  boundary. 

French  Population  in  Missouri. — The  American  people,  with 
American  enterprise,  laws,  and  institutions,  were  now  prev- 
alent ; the  old  French  inhabitants  yielded  to  their  influence,  and 
became  Americanized.  Abandoning  their  former  habits  of  an 
indolent  village  life,  devoted  to  ease  and  amusement,  they  dis- 
persed upon  the  fine  alluvial  lands,  entered  upon  the  active  la- 
bors of  agriculture  and  trade,  and  zealously  engaged  in  the 
Anglo-American  passion  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  an 
energetic  and  persevering  course  of  industry.  Thus  the  Creole 
French  assumed  new  life  and  enterprise,  and,  gradually  co- 


the  Great  and  Little  Osages,  and  ceded  7,392,000  acres  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
State  of  Arkansas  and  west  of  it,  for  the  use  of  emigrating  tribes. 

3.  Treaty  of  St.  Louis,  concluded  August  24th,  1818. — This  treaty  was  with  the 
Qnapaws  of  the  West,  and  ceded  26,698,560  acres  westof  Arkansas,  and  2,492,000  acres 
within  Louisiana,  south  of  Arkansas,  upon  Verdigris  River,  for  the  use  of  the  emigrant 
Indians. 

4.  Treaty  at  Harrington's,  concluded  November  15th,  1824. — The  Qnapaws  by  this 
treaty  ceded  to  the  United  States  1,500,000  acres,  within  the  State  of  Arkansas,  which 
had  been  reserved  at  the  treaty  of  St.  Louis,  August  24th,  1818. 

5.  Treaty  of  Washington  City,  concluded  January  20th,  1825. — By  this  treaty  the 
Choctas  ceded  to  the  United  States  5,031,000  acres  of  land  within  the  present  State 
of  Arkansas. — See  Land  Laws  of  the  United  States,  compilation  of  1827,  by  M.  St. 
Clair  Clarke. 

* See  Darby’s  Gazetteer,  p.  496,  and  seq. 
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alescing  with  the  Anglo-Americans,  became  incorporated  into 
one  homogeneous  people,  reciprocally  modified  in  character 
and  feeling. 

The  Catholic  religion,  the  exclusive  creed  of  French  Loui- 
siana, made  its  impress  upon  a large  portion  of  the  early  emi- 
grants from  the  Western  States,  and  is  partly  transmitted  to 
their  common  offspring.  Hence  the  prevalence  of  Catholic 
influence,  Catholic  piety,  and  Catholic  institutions  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  St.  Louis,  and  other  districts  first  occupied  by  the  French 
colonists.  In  those  settlements  which  are  purely  American, 
the  Protestant  forms,  tenets,  and  usages  are  maintained. 

The  town  of  St.  Louis,  from  its  admirable  situation,  and  its 
great  commercial  advantages  for  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
by  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  for  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  and  the 
fur  trade  with  the  western  tribes,  had  already  increased  its 
inhabitants  to  nearly  five  thousand  souls.  The  quick  percep- 
tion of  western  enterprise  had  selected  it  as  the  future  empori- 
um of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  one  hundred  buildings  were 
erected  during  the  year  1818.* 

In  1804,  upon  its  first  occupancy  by  the  United  States,  St. 
Louis  did  not  contain  more  than  one  thousand  inhabitants. 
This  number  had  increased  gradually  to  two  thousand  in  1816; 
in  the  next  four  years  the  increase  was  unusually  rapid,  and 
the  census  of  1820  gave  the  entire  population  at  four  thousand 
six  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  “ Missouri  Question” — The  application  of  the  Missouri 
Territory  for  authority  to  assume  a regular  state  government 
raised  one  of  the  most  alarming  political  storms  ever  witnessed 
in  the  United  States.  The  “Missouri  Question,”  as  it  was 
called,  continued  to  agitate  the  Union  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  until  many  experienced  statesmen  were  apprehensive 
that  even  a dissolution  of  the  Union  might  result  from  the  un- 
tempered zeal  of  the  enemies  of  slavery. 

Louisiana,  from  its  earliest  colonization,  had  not  only  tolera- 
ted and  sustained  the  institution  of  negro  slavery,  but  its  very 
existence  as  a province,  as  well  as  its  agricultural  prosperity  and 
commercial  importance  for  nearly  a century,  had  been  insep- 
arably connected  with  the  institution.  By  the  laws  and  usages 
of  Louisiana,  under  the  dominion  both  of  France  and  Spain, 


# See  Darby’s  Gazetteer,  article  “ St.  Louis.’ 
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African  negroes  had  been  recognized  as  property  no  less  than 
real  estate.  The  treaty  of  cession  secured  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Louisiana  protection  from  the  United  States,  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion,  as  inalienable 
rights.  Hence  Congress  possessed  no  just  right  to  disturb  the 
relation  existing  between  master  and  slave. 

Yet,  regardless  of  the  sacred  obligation  contained  in  a sol- 
emn treaty  stipulation,  the  enemies  of  slavery,  chiefly  in  the  non- 
slaveholding states,  opposed  the  legal  extension  of  servitude  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  original  slaveholding  states  of  the  Union, 
and  required  the  Federal  government  to  restrict  its  extension 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  had  been  done  north  of  the  Ohio. 
They  zealously  and  perseveringly  urged  that  the  new  states, 
by  their  constitutions,  should  exclude  slavery.  Hence  they 
required  the  people  of  Missouri  to  renounce  it,  or  forfeit  their 
right  to  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent 
state. 

The  friends  of  the  South  resisted  the  usurpation  as  a gross 
violation  of  vested  rights  guarantied  to  the  people  of  Louisiana 
by  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  over  which  Congress  had  no  right- 
ful jurisdiction.  The  Capitol  of  the  United  States  was  the  arena 
where  the  contending  parties  met  in  fierce  debate.  The  halls 
of  Congress  continued  to  be  agitated  for- two  years,  while  the 
angry  conflict  of  opposing  feelings  and  interests  held  the  fate 
of  Missouri  in  suspense,  and  for  a time  withheld  from  her  the 
right  of  state  government.  •• 

At  length  law  and  justice  prevailed  over  prejudice  and  error, 
and  the  rights  of  Missouri  were  recognized,  and  the  Missouri 
Question  was  put  to  rest.  It  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  should 
be  recognized  in  the  present  State  of  Missouri,  and  no  further 
north  or  west,  but  only  south  of  latitude  36°  30'. 

[A.D.  1819.]  Arkansas  Territory  laid  off. — Preparatory  to 
the  assumption  of  state  government,  the  limits  of  the  Missouri 
Territory  were  restricted  on  the  south  by-the  parallel  of  36°  30' 
north.  The  restriction  was  made  by  an  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved March  3d,  1819,  entitled  “An  aot  establishing  a sepa- 
rate territorial  government  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Mis- 
souri Territory.”  The  portion  thus  separated  was  subsequent- 
ly organized  into  the  second  grade  of  territorial  government, 
and  Colonel  James  Miller,  a meritorious  and  distinguished  of- 
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ficer  of  the  Northwestern  army,  was  appointed  first  govern- 
or. This  territory  was  known  and  designated  as  the  “ Ar- 
kansas Territory,”  and,  at  the  period  of  its  first  organization, 
contained  an  aggregate  of  nearly  fourteen  thousand  inhabi- 
tants.* Its  limits  comprised  all  the  territory  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi  between  the  parallels  33°  and  36°  30.',  or 
between  the  northern  limit  of  Louisiana  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  On  the  west  it  extended 
indefinitely  to  the  Mexican  territories  at  least  five  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  The  Post  of  Arkansas  was  made  the  seat  of 
the  new  government. 

[A.D.  1820.]  The  population  of  this  extensive  territory  for 
several  years  was  comprised  chiefly  in  the  settlements  upon 
the  tributaries  of  White  River  and  the  St.  Francis ; upon  the 
Mississippi,  between  New  Madrid  and  Point  Chicot ; and  upon 
both  sides  of  the  Arkansas  River,  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
its  mouth,  but  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  “ Post  of  Ar- 
kansas.” 

Missouri  Constitution  authorized. — It  was  not  until  the  6th 
of  March,  1820,  that  the  act  of  Congress  was  passed  which 
authorized  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Territory  to  form  a state 
Constitution,  preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the  Union  as 
an  independent  state,  with  the  boundaries  as  they  exist  at  this 
time.  The  convention  was  to  consist  of  forty  delegates,  duly 
elected  from  fifteen  counties,  t 

The  convention  authorized  by  this  act  met  at  St.  Louis  on 
the  12th  day  of  June,  1820,  and  organized  by  the  election  of 
David  Barton  as  president,  and  William  G.  Pettus  as  secretary.]! 

* The  first  territorial  Legislature  districted  the  settlements  into  seven  large  counties, 
and  the  census  of  1820  gave  the  population  of  each  as  follows  : 

1.  Lawrence,  with  a population  of  5,602  souls. 


2.  Phillips,  “ 

“ 

“ 1,201 

“ 

3.  Arkansas,  “ 

“ 

" 1,260 

“ 

4.  Pulaski,  “ 

U 

“ 1,923 

5.  Clark, 

“ 

“ 1,040 

6.  Hempstead,  “ 

“ 

" 2,248 

7.  Miller, 

“ 999 

13,671 

„ 

Of  these,  seventeen  hundred  were  slaves  and  people  of  color. — See  Darby’s  Universal 
Gazetteer,  p.  44. 

t See  Land  Laws  of  United  States,  edition  of  1827,  p.  764. 

t The  members  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  Missouri  were  as 
follows : 

Cape  Girardeau  county:  Stephen  Byrd,  James  Evans,  Richard  S.  Thomas,  Alex- 
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After  a session  of  five  weeks,  the  Constitution  of  the  “ State  of 
Missouri”  was  finally  adopted,  and  signed  on  the  19th  day  of 
July.  Under  its  provisions  an  election  was  held,  which  result- 
ed in  the  selection  of  Alexander  M‘Nair  as  the  first  governor ; 
a “General  Assembly”  was  chosen  at  the  same  time,  which 
soon  afterward  convened  for  the  organization  of  the  new  state 
government. 

The  population  of  the  new  state,  by  the  census  of  1820,  was 
found  to  comprise  66,586  souls,  including  10,222  slaves. 

Proviso  in  Admission  of  Missouri. — The  Constitution  of  Mis- 
souri had  been  duly  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  approbation, 
and  for  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent 
state.  After  some  opposition  and  delay,  an  act  of  Congress 
finally  passed  on  the  2d  of  March,  1821,  providing  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  “ State  of  Missouri”  into  the  Union  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  states.  Yet  the  undying  hos- 
tility of  the  anti-slavery  spirit  in  the  non-slaveholding  states 
demanded  a burnt-offering  to  the  idol  of  their  adoration,  and 
an  offensive  condition  was  made  the  proviso  for  admission. 
This  proviso  required  the  Legislature  of  the  new  state  to  de- 
clare by  a solemn  act  of  legislation,  “ That  the  Constitution 
should  never  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage  of  any  law 
(and  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  in  conformity  thereto)  by 
which  any  citizen  of  either  of  the  states  in  this  Union  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities to  which  such  citizen  is  entitled  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.”* 

The  Legislature  of  Missouri,  indignant  at  the  implied  impu- 
tation, which  had  been  permitted  as  an  offering  to  appease  sec- 
tional feeling,  assented  to  the  condition, f but  asserted  with  bold- 

ander  Buckner,  and  Joseph  M'Ferron. — Cooper  county : Robert  P.  Clarke,  Robert  Wal- 
lace, and  William  Lillard. — Franklin  county  : John  G.  Heath. — Howard  county  : Nich- 
olas S.  Burkhart,  Duff  Green,  John  Ray,  Jonathan  S.  Finlay,  Benjamin  H.  Reeves. — 
Jefferson  county : S.  Hammond. — Lincoln  county : Malcolm  Henry. — Montgomery  coun- 
ty : Jonathan  Ramsay  and  James  Talbot. — Madison  county:  Nathaniel  Cook. — New 
Madrid  county : Robert  D.  Dawson,  Christopher  G.  Houts. — Pike  county:  Stephen 
Cleaver. — St.  Charles  county  : Hiram  H.  Baber,  Benjamin  Emmons,  Nathan  Boone. — 
St.  Genevieve  county : R.  T.  Brown,  H.  Dodge,  John  D.  Cook,  John  Scott. — St.  Louis 
county : Edward  Bates,  Alexander  M’Nair,  William  Rector,  John  C.  Sullivan,  Pierre 
Chouteau,  Junior,  Bernard  Pratte,  Thomas  F.  Riddick. — Washington  county:  John 
Rice  Jones,  Samuel  Perry,  John  Hutchings. — Wayne  county  : Elijah  Bettis. — See  Wet- 
more’s  Gazetteer  of  Missouri,  p.  376-378.  Also,  Darby’s  Universal  Gazetteer,  p.  495. 

* See  Land  Laws  of  United  States,  edition  of  1827,  p.  793. 

t See  Act  of  General  Assembly  of  Missouri,  passed  June  26th,  1821.  This  act  is 
certified  by  H.  S.  Geyer,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  William  H. 


a.d.  1833. J 
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ness  the  true  construction  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
was  repugnant  to  the  enfranchisement  of  negro  slaves  or  their 
remote  descendants. 

The  president’s  proclamation  of  August  10th,  1821,  an- 
nounced the  compliance  of  Missouri,  and  the  full  consummation 
of  her  admission  into  the  Union  as  an  equal  and  independent 
state. 

Such  was  the  fiery  ordeal  through  which  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri passed  in  her  advance  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  state 
in  the  American  Union,  and  the  second  within  the  original  lim- 
its of  the  ceded  province  of  Louisiana. 

[A.D.  1830.]  Missouri  after  her  Admission.  — From  this 
time  the  population  of  Missouri  continued  to  increase  by  the 
constant  tide  of  emigration  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  from  other  Western 
States  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  interior  of  the  state  became  oc- 


cupied by  an  active  and  industrious  population ; new  counties 
were  organized,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  was  extended 
to  her  western  limit.  In  the  lapse  of  ten  years  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  state  government,  the  number  of  people  had  in- 
creased to  140,455  souls,  distributed  over  thirty-two  large 
counties,  including  nearly  26,000  slaves  and  persons  of  color, 
as  indicated  by  the  census  of  1830.# 

[A.D.  1833.]  Trade  and  commerce  had  sprung  up  in  all 
the  river  towns  ; numerous  flourishing  villages  had  grown  up 
throughout  the  interior ; agriculture,  manufactures,  and  arts 
had  extended  to  the  extreme  frontier  settlements  ; the  rich  sta- 
ple of  hemp,  manufactured  into  bagging  and  rope,  but  chiefly 
the  raw  material  for  export  to  Kentucky,  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  farmers,  as  a product  admirably  adapted  to  the 
virgin  lands  of  Missouri,  especially  on  the  north  side  of  the 


Ashley,  President  of  the  Senate,  approved  by  Alexander  M'Nair,  the  first  state  gov- 
ernor.— See  Land  Laws  of  1827,  p.  228-30.  Also,  Land  Laws,  vol.  vi.,  p.  599. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  several  governors  of  Missouri,  and  the  terms  of 
their  service  respectively. 

Governors  of  Missouri. 

Territorial. 

1.  Amos  Stoddart,  from  1804  to  1805.  I 3.  Meriwether  Lewis,  from  1807  to  1813. 

2.  James  Wilkinson,  “ 1805  to  1807.  I 4.  William  Clark,  “ 1813  to  1820. 


State. 

1.  Alexander  M'Nair,  from  1820  to  1824.  5.  Lilbum  Boggs,  from  1836  to  1840. 

2.  Frederic  Bates,  “ 1824  to  1828.  6.  Thomas  Reynolds,  “ 1840  to  1844. 

3.  John  Miller,  “ 1828  to  1832.  7.  John  C.  Edwards,  “ 1844  to  1848. 

4.  Daniel  Dunklin,  “ 1832  to  1836. 

* See  Wetmore’s  Gazetteer  of  Missouri,  p.  267.  Also,  Flint’s  Geography,  p.  284. 
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Missouri  River.  Wheat  became  another  valuable  staple,  and 
large  quantities,  manufactured  into  flour,  began  to  crowd  the 
market  of  New  Orleans. 

The  production  of  these  agricultural  staples  had  not  ceased 
to  extend  ten  years  afterward,  when  they  were  deemed  supe- 
rior to  the  same  articles  from  Kentucky  and  the  Ohio  region. 

Emigration  from  New  England  supplied  Missouri  with  hun- 
dreds of  enterprising  men  by  way  of  the  lakes  and  the  Illinois 
River,  anxious  to  embark  in  trade  and  manufactures  in  the 
West.  Emigrants  from  Kentucky  were  also  continually  ad- 
vancing to  Missouri  in  search  of  cheap  lands,  and  a profitable 
employment  of  their  slaves.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1833 
the  state  had  also  received  the  accession  of  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand frugal  and  industrious  Germans,  distributed  in  the  towns 
and  upon  productive  farms. 

Such  were  the  sources  of  increased  population,  when  the 
census  of  1833  indicated  the  aggregate  number  at  176,286  per- 
sons, including  over  32,000  slaves. 

The  enterprise  of  the  state  was  only  beginning  to  develop 
the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  country  in  the  mineral  regions 
upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Maramec  and  Gasconade,  as  well 
as  upon  the  sources  of  White  River.  The  never  failing  sup- 
plies of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  iron,  manganese,  antimony,  and  oth- 
er useful  minerals,  gave  ample  presage  of  the  extension  of  arts 
and  manufactures  far  beyond  what  had  yet  been  seen  in  Mis- 
souri. It  was  also  ascertained  that  coal  abounded  in  the  hills 
near  the  Missouri  River,  especially  on  the  north  side. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Missouri  until  the  year  1836,  when 
the  inhabitants  had  increased  to  244,208  persons,  distributed 
over  fifty -eight  organized  counties.* 

Emigration  to  Arkansas  Territory. — Meantime,  population 
advanced  slowly  into  the  Territory  of  Arkansas.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  subsequently  to  the  organization  of  the  second 
grade  of  territorial  government,  Arkansas  was  considered  to  be 
on  the  extreme  confines  of  civilization  in  the  southwest ; and  its 
inhabitants  were  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  hardy,  fear- 
less, and  restless  spirits  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  who  had 
retired  from  the  wholesome  restraints  of  law  and  good  morals. 
So  feeble  was  the  attraction,  ill  this  remote  region,  for  the  ac- 
tive, industrious,  and  well-disposed  portion  of  the  western  pi- 

* Bradford’s  Comprehensive  Atlas,  p.  50.  Mitchell’s  World,  p.  225.  Wetmore,  p.  267 
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oneers,  that  the  Arkansas  Territory,  in  1830,  ten  years  after 
its  organization,  had  acquired  an  aggregate  of  only  30,388  souls, 
including  4576  slaves.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment had  been  extended  over  twenty-three  large  counties, 
of  which  sixteen  had  been  laid  off  and  organized  since  1820,  in 
that  portion  of  the  country  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been 
extinguished.  The  western  half  of  the  territory  had  been 
erected,  in  1824,  into  a separate  district,  to  be  reserved  for  the 
future  residence  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  be  known  as  the 
Indian  territory.* 

From  this  time  the  tide  of  emigration  began  to  set  more  ac- 
tively into  Arkansas,  as  well  as  into  other  portions  of  the  south- 
west. Population  began  to  advance  up  the  Arkansas  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  Little  Rock,  and  as  far  as  the  western  boundary 
of  the  present  State  of  Arkansas  ; also  upon  the  numerous  trib- 
utaries of  White  River,  south  of  the  State  of  Missouri ; upon 
the  Little  Red  River,  the  Big  Black,  the  St.  Francis  and  its  up- 
land tributaries.  Settlements  began  to  extend,  also,  south  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  upon  the  Bayou  Barthelemy,  the  Saline  of  the 
Washita,  the  deep  mountain  defiles  of  the  main  Washita  and 
its  tributary,  the  Little  Missouri.  In  the  year  1835,  they  had 
extended  into  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  territory,  upon 
the  fertile  lands  north  and  south  of  Red  River,  upon  its  small 
tributaries,  where  the  genial  climate  invited  the  farmer  to  the 
cultivation  of  grain  and  the  more  valuable  staple  of  cotton. 

[A.D.  1835.]  Emigration  West  of  the  Mississippi. — It  was 
in  the  year  1834  that  the  American  people  became  enthusiastic 
in  their  search  for  western  lands  ; and  the  advance  of  their  ex- 
plorations was  not  checked  by  the  Mississippi  River,  for  hun- 
dreds extended  their  researches  beyond  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. While  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  pouring  her  redund- 
ant population  into  the  northern  half  of  Mississippi,  she  did 
not  withhold  her  numerous  emigrants  from  the  Arkansas  Terri- 
tory. Wealthy  planters  and  capitalists  from  Mississippi,  Lou- 
isiana, Tennessee,  and  even  from  Georgia,  had  their  faces 
turned  to  the  fertile  and  salubrious  regions  upon  Red  River, 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Arkansas  Territory.  Surveys 
and  explorations  were  progressing  rapidly  in  this  region,  and 
numbers  were  advancing  to  the  occupancy  of  choice  locations 
for  their  future  homes.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Federal 

* Darby’s  Universal  Gazetteer. 
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government  caused  the  surveyed  lands  free  from  Indian  claim 
to  be  exposed  to  public  sale,  when  not  reserved  to  the  actual 
occupants. 

Nor  was  the  western  portion  of  the  Arkansas  Territory  the 
limit  of  American  progress  in  that  quarter.  Hundreds  of  ad- 
venturous families  from  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  at- 
tracted by  the  liberal  offer  of  lands  in  Texas,  advanced  to  swell 
the  colonies  established  by  American  proprietors  within  grants 
profusely  made  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Settlers  for 
these  remote  colonies  advanced  from  the  western  frontier  of 
the  United  States,  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of 
Red  River,  and  thence,  ascending  that  stream  to  Shreevesport, 
proceeded  by  a direct  route  into  the  eastern  portion  of  Texas, 
and  sought  their  favorite  colony. 

Emigrants  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  from  North 
Alabama,  crowded  into  the  alluvions  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  Arkansas  Territory,  as  well  as  into  the 
fine  rolling  uplands  and  alluvions  of  Red  River,  where  they 
found  the  same  climate  and  a productive  soil,  adapted  to  the 
agriculture  common  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  situated 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the 
West.  Such  was  the  tide  of  emigration  on  the  lower  portions 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers  during  the  year  1836  and  sub- 
sequently. 

State  of  Arkansas. — Under  these  favorable  circumstances, 
the  territory  increased  rapidly  for  several  years,  and  the  cen- 
sus of  1835  gave  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  at  58,134 
souls,  including  9630  slaves.  Thus  the  Arkansas  Territory  in 
the  last  five  years  had  doubled  its  population.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  slaves  was  in  the  same  proportion  with  the 
increase  of  the  whites,  and  afforded  a good  index  to  the  ad- 
vance of  agricultural  prosperity. 

[A.D.  1836.]  The  population,  as  indicated  by  the  census 
of  1835,  entitled  the  people  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
an  independent  state  government,  agreeably  to  the  principles 
established  by  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Since  the  year  1830, 
seven  large  counties  had  been  added  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
territory,  and  the  people,  through  the  General  Assembly,  made 
application  to  Congress  for  authority  to  establish  a regular 
form  of  state  government.  The  assent  of  Congress  was  not 
withheld,  and  a Convention  was  authorized  to  meet  at  Little 
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Rock  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1836,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  and  adopting  a state  Constitution.  The  same  was 
approved  by  Congress,  and  on  the  13th  of  June  following  the 
“ State  of  Arkansas”  was  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union  as 
an  independent  state,  and  was,  in  point  of  time  and  order,  the 
twenty-fifth  in  the  confederacy.* 

The  elections  for  governor  and  the  state  Legislature  took 
place  early  in  August  following,  and  the  state  government  was 
organized  the  same  year.  The  first  governor  of  the  state  was 
James  S.  Conway,  with  Robert  A.  Watkins  secretary  of  state. 

Like  the  Missouri  Territory,  Arkansas  had  been  a slave- 
holding country  from  the  earliest  French  colonies.  Of  course, 
the  institution  of  negro  slavery,  with  proper  checks  and  limits, 
was  sustained  by  the  new  Constitution. 

The  progress  of  Democratic  principles  in  the  West  was 
evinced  in  the  bold  and  liberal  features  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. By  its  provisions  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  has  been  six  months  resident  in  the  state  is  a quali- 
fied elector,  and  all  votes  are  given  viva  voce.  The  number 
of  senators,  which  can  not  be  less  than  seventeen,  is  limited  to 
thirty-three ; and  the  number  of  representatives,  which  shall 
not  be  less  than  fifty-four,  is  restricted  to  one  hundred.  The 
judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts  hold  their  term  of  office  for  four 
years,  and  those  of  the  Superior  Court  for  a term  of  eight  years. 
Neither  lotteries  nor  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  are  allowed. 
Only  one  state  bank,  with  branches,  and  one  banking  institu- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  the  state,  are  ever  to 
be  established  by  the  Legislature ; and  the  Legislature  have 
no  power  to  emancipate  slaves  without  the  consent  of  the  own- 
ers. Slaves  are  entitled  to  an  impartial  trial  by  jury  for  capi- 
tal offenses,  with  counsel  for  their  defense,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  suffer  the  same  punishment  prescribed  for  white 
persons.  Citizens  shall  not  be  imprisoned  for  debt  without 
strong  presumption  of  fraud. f 

After  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  into  the  Fed- 
eral Union, her  population  and  wealth  continued  to  increase; 
settlements  gradually  extended  over  the  unoccupied  districts, 
and  rapidly  occupied  the  fertile  regions  upon  all  the  tributaries 

* See  Land  Laws  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ix.,  p.  378. 

t See  American  Almanac  for  1837,  p.  272,  273.  Also,  Smith  and  Hastel’*  Gazet- 
teer, article  “Arkansas.” 
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of  the  White  River  and  the  St.  Francis,  north  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  as  well  as  those  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Washita  and 
Red  River,  south  of  that  river.  New  counties  had  been  laid 
off  annually  to  embrace  the  advancing  settlements ; and  the 
census  of  1840  gave  the  state  an  entire  population  of  97*, 574 
persons,  including  19,935  slaves,  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  forty  organized  counties.* 

[A.D.  1838.]  Meantime,  the  State  of  Missouri  was  increa- 
sing in  numbers  and  wealth  ; settlements  had  been  extended 
over  her  waste  territory  ; and  civil  government  was  organized 
in  sixty-two  counties,  comprising  in  1840  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  383,702  persons,  including  58,240  slaves.  The  state 
was  already  an  important  agricultural  and  commercial  com- 
munity, abounding  with  infant  manufactures  in  all  the  older 
settlements,  and  rural  villages  of  independent  and  happy  people, 
extending  up  the  Missouri  for  nearly  three  hundred  miles  to 
her  western  limit,  as  well  as  upon  the  sources  of  the  St.  Fran- 
cis, and  the  great  branches  of  White  River,  the  Maramec,  Gas- 
conade, and  Osage  Rivers,  and  also  upon  the  waters  of  Salt 
River,  Chariton,  and  Grand  River. 

St.  Louis  had  become  the  great  emporium  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi in  trade,  arts,  and  manufactures  ; second  only  to  New 
Orleans  in  point  of  mercantile  importance  as  well  as  population, 
it  controlled  the  commerce  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  as  New 
Orleans  did  that  of  the  Lower.  Besides  its  advantages  as  a 
commercial  port,  and  the  depot  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, it  carried  on  a valuable  trade  with  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Mexican  States,  by  means  of  caravans  across  the  great  Amer- 
ican Desert  by  way  of  Independence,  on  the  Missouri  River. 

The  introduction  of  steam-power  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  at  an  early  period  had  greatly 
increased  the  importance  of  St.  Louis,  which,  in  a commercial 
point  of  view,  had  advanced  in  a direct  ratio  to  the  successful 
extension  of  steam-navigation  upon  the  western  waters.  About 
the  year  1840,  the  manufactories  for  the  supply  of  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  steam-boats  and  steam  machinery 


* The  governors  of  Arkansas,  from  its  earliest  territorial  organization,  are  as  follows 


Under  the  Territorial  Government. 

1.  James  Miller,  from  1819  to  1825. 

2.  George  Izard,  “ 1825  to  1829. 

3.  John  Pope,  “ 1829  to  1835. 

4.  William  S.  Fulton,  “ 1835  to  1836. 


Under  the  State  Government. 

1.  James  S.  Conway,  from  1836  to  1840. 

2.  Archibald  Yell,  “ 1840  to  1844. 

3.  Samuel  Adams,  acting  until  Nov.,  1844. 

4.  Thomas  J.  Drew,  1844. 
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began  to  rival  those  of  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville ; 
and  before  the  year  1844  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  west- 
ern steam-engines  and  western  boat-building  issued  from  the 
port  of  St.  Louis. 

In  the  year  1831,  sixty  different  steam-boats,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  7769  tons,  were  engaged  in  the  commerce  of 
St.  Louis  ; and  the  whole  number  of  steam-boat  arrivals  for  the 
same  year  was  five  hundred  and  thirty- two.  In  1835  the 
number  of  steam-boats  engaged  in  this  trade  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  15,470  tons; 
and  the  whole  number  of  arrivals  was  eight  hundred  and  three.* 
The  commercial  importance  of  the  city  continued  to  advance 
steadily  as  late  as  1846,  having  become  the  great  entrepot  for 
all  the  new  settlements  which  were  extending  over  the  whole 
region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

The  population  augmented  in  proportion  to  its  importance 
as  a commercial  depot  and  entrepot  for  the  new  states  of  the 
West.  In  the  year  1830,  the  aggregate  number  in  the  city 
was  6252  persons  of  all  kinds  ; in  1831  it  began  to  increase 
in  a remarkable  manner,  with  the  new  impulse  given  to  western 
emigration  and  steam-boat  navigation ; and  from  this  time  the 
growth  of  the  city  was  regularly  progressive.  In  the  year 
1843,  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  to  more  than 
twenty-eight  thousand;  and  three  years  afterward,  in  1846, 
the  entire  population  was  forty  thousand. f During  the  year 
1845, nearly  one  thousand  buildings  of  all  kinds  had  been  erect- 
ed within  the  limits  of  the  city. 

Subsequent  to  the  year  1840,  the  tide  of  emigration  began 
to  set  again  into  Missouri,  not  only  from  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern States,  but  from  Europe.  Thousands  of  German  immi- 
grants, seeking  homes  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
selected  Missouri  as  the  place  of  their  residence,  and  crowded 
into  the  fertile  and  healthy  regions  near  its  northern  and  west- 
ern limits. 

Emigration  to  Louisiana  and  Iowa  Territory . — The  tide  of 
western  emigration  was  not  restricted  by  the  limits  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas.  After  the  year  1836,  the  advance  of  pop- 
ulation began  to  reach  both  extremes  of  the  former  province 
of  Louisiana,  heretofore  occupied  by  a few  sparse  and  remote 
settlements.  All  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  lying 

* American  Almanac  for  1837,  p.  270.  t St.  Louis  Reporter,  April,  1845. 
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southwest  of  the  Teche,  and  north  of  Red  River,  hud  been 
thinly  settled  and  imperfectly  explored  as  late  as  the  year 
1834,  when  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  land  speculation  first 
began  to  develop  the  extent  of  her  agricultural  resources. 
The  alluvial  regions  southwest  of  the  Lafourche  and  the 
Teche,  and  east  and  west  of  the  Atchafalaya,  and  in  the  deltas 
of  Red  River  and  the  Washita,  became  the  theatre  of  explora- 
tions and  new  habitations.  The  lapse  of  five  years  found 
these  regions  occupied  by  a succession  of  dense  settlements, 
which  now  constitute  the  most  valuable  cotton  plantations  in 
Northern  Louisiana,  opened  chiefly  by  enterprising  planters 
from  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  as  wTell  as  by  many  from 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

The  beautiful  and  fertile  upland  prairies  and  unrivalled 
plains  west  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  north  of  the  De3 
Moines  River,  had  remained  in  the  occupancy  of  the  native 
tribes,  which  had  gradually  retired  west  of  the  great  lakes,  un- 
til they  commenced  their  aggressions  against  the  people  of  Il- 
linois, under  the  fierce  and  vindictive  Black  Hawk,  in  1829. 
After  a disastrous  war  of  nearly  three  years  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Black  Hawk,  with  his  confed- 
erates, utterly  routed,  and  driven  from  the  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory, retired,  with  their  destitute  and  crest-fallen  followers, 
across  the  Mississippi  River,  and  sought  safety  and  peace  in 
the  remote  west,  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  Missouri. 

Here,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Iowa  River,  the  vanquished 
warriors  and  their  indomitable  chief  made  overtures  for  a ces- 
sation of  hostilities  and  negotiations  for  peace.  Before  the 
close  of  September,  1832,  a treaty  of  peace  and  amity  was 
concluded  between  the  discomfited  savages  and  the  Federal 
government,  providing  for  the  sale  and  relinquishment,  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  of  nearly  all  the  lands  owned  or  claimed 
by  them  within  fifty  miles  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  extending  from  the  Des  Moines  River  on  the  south  to 
the  Yellow  River  on  the  north,  and  designated  by  a certain 
specified  boundary  on  the  west.  This  cession  contained  not 
less  than  one  third  of  the  present  State  of  Iowa,  and  was  sub- 
sequently known  as  the  “ Black  Hawk  Purchase.”  The  In- 
dians, by  this  treaty,  stipulated  to.  retire  from  the  country  thus 
relinquished  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  1833. 

No  sooner  had  the  stipulated  period  expired,  than  the  white 
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population  began  to  advance  into  the  ceded  territory,  which 
was  speedily  overrun  by  pioneers  and  exploring  parties,  in 
search  of  choice  lands,  desirable  sites  for  towns,  and  water- 
power, for  future  locations. 

District  of  Iowa. — The  first  white  settlement  in  the  Black 
Hawk  Purchase  was  made  near  the  close  of  the  year  1832,  at 
Fort  Madison,  by  a colony  introduced  by  Zachariah  Hawkins, 
Benjamin  Jennings,  and  others. 

In  the  summer  of  1835  the  town-plat  of  “ Fort  Madison”  was 
laid  off  by  General  John  H.  Knapp  and  Colonel  Nathaniel 
Knapp,  the  first  lots  in  which  were  exposed  to  sale  early  in  the 
year  1836.*  From  that  time  the  place  continued  to  augment 
its  population,  and  in  less  than  two  years  the  beautiful  loca- 
tion was  covered  by  a flourishing  town,  containing  nearly  six 
hundred  inhabitants,  with  a large  proportion  of  enterprising 
merchants,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers. 

The  second  settlement  was  made  in  1833,  at  Burlington, 
seventy-nine  miles  below  Rock  Island.  This  settlement  was 
conducted  by  Morton  M.  M‘Carver  and  Simpson  S.  White, 
who  located  their  families  at  this  point  when  it  was  still  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  Indians.  Here  they- erected  their  cab- 
ins in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  braving  all  the  dangers, 
privations,  and  sufferings  incident  to  every  new  settlement 
remote  from  the  older  states.  The  same  autumn  the  plat  of 
a town  was  laid  off  by  A.  Doolittle  and  Simpson  S.  White, 
upon  the  beautiful  area  of  some  sloping  eminences  and  gentle 
declivities,  comprised  within  a natural  amphitheatre  formed 
by  the  surrounding  hills,  which  were  crowned  with  luxuriant 
forests,  and  presented  the  most  picturesque  scenery.  The 
same  autumn  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  first  dry-goods 
stores,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Ross  and  Major  Jeremiah  Smith,  each 

* This  name  was  selected  to  commemorate  the  first  American  post  established  upon 
the  same  ground  as  early  as  the  year  1808,  soon  after  the  first  Indian  treaty  in  this 
quarter.  This  post  was  “ Fort  Madison,”  erected  as  a frontier  post  and  Indian  agency 
upon  a site  selected  by  Lieutenant  Pike  in  1805,  during  his  expedition  to  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  post  was  occupied  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country  until  the 
year  1813,  when  it  was  abandoned,  after  having  been  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of 
suffering  and  famine  by  the  combined  savages  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  in  alliance 
with  the  British  forces  of  Canada.  The  beleaguered  garrison,  reduced  by  privation 
and  famine,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  succor  from  the  American  settlements,  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  fort,  and  make  good  their  retreat  by  night  down  the  river.  Hav- 
ing opened  a covert  way  from  the  southeast  block-house  to  the  river,  they  succeeded 
in  effecting  their  escape,  leaving  the  fort  in  flames. — See  Newhall’s  Sketches  of  Iowa, 
p.  122-124. 
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well  supplied  with  western  merchandise.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  town  of  “ Burlington,”  which  in  less  than  four  years  be- 
came the  seat  of  government  for  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin, 
and  in  three  years  more  contained  a population  of  fourteen 
hundred  persons.* 

About  the  same  time  the  city  of  Dubuque,  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  above  St.  Louis,  received  its  first  Anglo- 
American  population  ; and  before  seven  years  had  elapsed  it 
had  become  a rich  commercial  town,  with  an  enterprising 
population  of  fourteen  hundred  persons.  The  new  emigrants 
designated  this  frontier  town  by  the  name  of  “ Dubuque,”  in 
honor  of  Julien  Dubuque,  the  early  proprietor  of  the  “mines 
of  Spain”  upon  the  Upper  Mississippi.  An  enterprising  Ca- 
nadian, he  had  visited  this  region  as  early  as  1786  ; and,  hav- 
ing fully  explored  its  mineral  wealth,  he  returned  two  years 
afterward,  and  at  a formal  council  of  the  Indians  in  1788,  ob- 
tained from  them  a grant  comprising  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  This  grant  was  subsequently,  in  1796,  con- 
firmed by  the  Baron  Carondelet,  and  the  king’s  title  was  is- 
sued for  eighteen  square  leagues  of  land,  having  three  leagues 
front  on  the  Mississippi,  by  six  leagues  in  length.f 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1833,  settlements  of  less  note 
were  commenced  at  many  other  points  near  the  western  shore 
of  the  Mississippi, J within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  northern 
limit  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1834  that  Aaron  Street,  a member 
of  the  “ Society  of  Friends,”  and  son  of  the  Aaron  Street  who 
emigrated  from  Salem,  in  New  Jersey,  founded  the  first  Salem 
in  Ohio,  and  subsequently  the  first  Salem  in  Indiana,  on  a tour 
of  exploration  to  the  Iowa  country,  in  search  of  “ a new  home,” 
selected  the  “ beautiful  prairie  eminence”  south  of  Skunk  River 
as  the  site  of  another  Salem  in  the  “Far  West.”  In  his  ram- 
bles thirty  miles  west  of  Burlington,  over  the  uninhabited  re- 
gions, in  all  their  native  loveliness,  he  was  impressed  with  the 

* Newhall’s  Sketches  of  Iowa,  p.  112-116. 

t Julien  Dubuque  acquired  great  wealth  by  his  mining  operations,  and  lived  until 
March  24tli,  1810.  His  grave  is  indicated  by  a stone  monument,  situated  on  a high 
bluff  near  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  one  mile  below  the  city  of  Dubuque,  and  upon 
which  is  the  following  inscription,  viz. : “ Julien  Dubuque,  mineur  des  les  mines, 
d’Epagne,  mort  mars  1810,  agee  de  45  ans.” — See  Newhall’s  Sketches  of  Iowa,  p.  121 
Also,  p.  78-122.  X Idem,  p.  115. 
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great  advantages  presented  by  the  “ beautiful  and  fertile  prai- 
rie country,  which  abounded  in  groves  of  tall  forest  trees,  and 
was  watered  by  crystal  streams  flowing  among  the  variegated 
drapery  of  the  blooming  prairies.”  Transported  with  the  pros- 
pect, the  venerable  patriarch  exclaimed,  “ Now  have  mine 
eyes  beheld  a country  teeming  with  every  good  thing,  and 
hither  will  I come,  with  my  children  and  my  children’s  chil- 
dren, and  my  flocks  and  herds  ; and  our  dwelling-place  shall 
be  called  ‘ Salem,’  after  the  peaceful  city  of  our  fathers.”* 

Next  year  witnessed  the  commencement  of  the  town  of  Sa- 
lem, on  the  frontier  region  of  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase,  the 
first  Quaker  settlement  in  Iowa.  Five  years  afterward  this 
colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem  numbered  nearly  one  thousand 
souls,  comprising  many  patriarchs  bleached  by  the  snows  of 
seventy  winters,  with  their  descendants  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generations. 

Such  was  the  first  advance  of  the  Anglo-American  popula- 
tion west  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  within  the  “ District  of 
Iowa,”  which,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1834,  contained 
nearly  five  thousand  white  inhabitants. 

Meantime,  for  the  convenience  of  temporary  government, 
the  settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi,  extending  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  had  been  by 
Congress  erected  into  the  “ District  of  Iowa,”  and  attached  to 
the  District  of  Wisconsin,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Michigan  Territory. 

The  District  of  Iowa  remained,  with  the  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin, attached  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan  Territory  until  the 
latter  had  assumed  an  independent  state  government  in  1836, 
when  the  District  of  Wisconsin  was  erected  into  a separate 
government,  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  exercising  ju- 
risdiction over  the  District  of  Iowa,  then  comprised  in  two 
large  counties,  designated  as  the  counties  of  Des  Moines  and 
Dubuque. t The  aggregate  population  of  these  counties  in  1836 
was  10,531  persons.  It  was  not  long  before  the  District  of 
Iowa  became  noted  throughout  the  West  for  its  extraordinary 
beauty  and  fertility,  and  the  great  advantages  which  it  afford- 
ed to  agricultural  enterprise. 


* Newhall’s  Sketches  of  Iowa,  p.  141-143. 

t Newhall’s  Sketches,  p.  247.  See,  also,  chap.  xvi.  of  this  volume ; i.  e.,  “ Progress- 
ive Extension  of  the  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  the  Northwestern  Territory.” 
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Already  the  pioneer  emigrants  had  overrun  the  first  Black 
Hawk  Purchase,  and  were  advancing  upon  the  Indian  country 
west  of  the  boundary  line.  Such  was  their  restless  impatience 
to  enter  upon  the  territory  still  in  possession  of  the  savages, 
that  the  Federal  government  was  constrained  to  take  measures 
for  extending  the  limits  established  by  the  treaty  of  1833.  For 
this  object,  a new  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Sauks  and 
Foxes  on  the  21st  of  October,  1837,  in  which  they  consented  to 
the  extension  of  the  western  boundary,  in  latitude  45°  40',  so 
as  to  include  the  principal  sources  of  the  Iowa  River,  not  less 
than  twenty  miles  west  of  the  present  “ city  of  Iowa.”  The 
Indians  began  to  retire  still  further  west,  and  the  country  upon 
the  principal  sources  of  the  Iowa  was  thrown  open  to  the  en- 
terprise of  the  whites. 

Thus  the  warlike  Sauks  and  Foxes,  from  the  Wisconsin  and 
Rock  River  regions,  east  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  who  had 
been  the  most  formidable  enemies  to  the  early  French  colonies 
of  Canada,  and  to  the  American  settlements  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  for  more  than  a century  past,  were  at  last 
compelled  to  retire  still  further  before  the  steady  advance  of 
the  American  pioneer,  and  to  seek  a last  asylum  among  the 
Dahcotas  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Settlements  continued  to  extend,  emigration  augmented  the 
population,  and  land-offices  were  established  at  Dubuque  and 
Burlington  for  the  sale  of  such  lands  as  were  surveyed.  These, 
by  the  surveyors  as  well  as  the  explorers,  were  reported  as 
“ a beautiful,  fertile,  healthy,  undulating  region,  interspersed 
with  groves  and  prairies,  abounding  in  springs  of  pure  water, 
with  numerous  streams  flowing  through  a soil  abounding  with 
limestone  of  divers  varieties,  and  other  kind  of  rock,  and  some 
coal.” 

Iowa  Territory. — Meantime,  the  District  of  Iowa,  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1838,  had  been  subdivided  into  sixteen  coun- 
ties, with  an  aggregate  population  of  22,860  souls,  distributed 
sparsely  over  the  whole  territory  to  which  the  Indian  title  had 
been  extinguished.  The  same  year,  on  the  4tn  of  July,  agree- 
ably to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  June 
12th,  1838,  the  District  of  Iowa  was  erected  into  an  independ- 
ent territorial  government,  known  as  the  “ Territory  of  Iowa.” 
The  first  “ Territorial  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs”  was  Robert  Lucas,  former  Governor  of  Ohio,  with 
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James  Clark  secretary  of  the  territory.  Charles  Mason  was 
chief  justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  judge  of  the  first  ju- 
dicial district ; Joseph  Williams  was  judge  in  the  second  dis- 
trict, and  Thomas  S.  Wilson  in  the  third.  The  first  delegate 
elected  by  the  people  to  represent  them  in  Congress  was  Au- 
gustus C.  Dodge.* 

The  Iowa  Territory,  as  first  organized,  comprised  “ all  that 
region  of  country  north  of  Missouri  which  lies  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  of  a line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  United  States.” 

[A.D.  1839.]  The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Iowa  Ter- 
ritory made  provision  for  the  permanent  seat  of  government. 
On  the  first  of  May,  1839,  the  beautiful  spot  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  “ city  of  Iowa”  was  within  the  Indian  hunt- 
ing-grounds, from  which  the  tribes  had  not  then  retired,  and 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  new  Indian  boundary,  and  seventy- 
five  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  On  the  fourth  it  was 
selected  by  the  commissioners  as  the  site  of  the  future  state 
capital.  On  the  first  of  July  the  survey  of  the  “ city”  was 
commenced  upon  a scale  of  magnificence  rarely  equalled.  The 
streets  and  avenues  were  wide,  and  spacious  lots  and  squares 
were  designated  for  the  public  use,  and  the  “ city  of  Iowa” 
commenced.  Twelve  months  afterward  it  contained  a popu- 
lation of  seven  hundred  persons.]- 

During  the  year  1839,  emigration  from  New  England,  and 
from  New  York  by  way  of  the  lake  route  from  Buffalo  to  the 
ports  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  began  to  set  strongly  into  the  Iowa  Ter- 
ritory, and  numerous  colonies  advanced  to  settle  the  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Des  Moines  River  and 
its  numerous  tributaries,  as  well  as  those  upon  the  small  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi  for  two  hundred  miles  above. 

Population  increased  in  a remarkable  manner ; aided  by  the 
unbounded  facilities  of  steam  navigation,  both  on  the  great  lakes 
and  upon  the  large  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  the  emigration 
to  the  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  Territories  was  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  western  colonization.  The  census  of  1840  ex- 
hibited the  entire  population  of  Iowa  Territory  at  43,017  per- 
sons, and  that  of  the  Wisconsin  Territory  at  30,945  persons.']; 

* See  Newhall’s  Sketches  of  Iowa,  p.  60-62.  t Idem,  p.  125-128. 

t Idem,  passim. 
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[A.D.  1840.]  Among  the  emigrants  were  thousands  from 
foreign  countries,  but  chiefly  from  the  states  of  Germany. 
The  frugal  and  industrious  people  from  these  states  arrived  in 
great  numbers  at  the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 
whence  they  secured  a speedy  conveyance  to  the  West;  from 
the  former  port  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  by  rail- 
roads and  canals  to  Buffalo,  and  thence  in  steam-boats  by  way 
of  the  lakes  to  the  ports  of  Chicago,  Racine,  and  Milwaukie 
for  Wisconsin ; and  from  New  Orleans  by  the  Mississippi  in 
steam-boats  the  conveyance  was  speedy  and  direct  to  any 
point  of  Iowa  or  Wisconsin. 

[A.D.  1843.]  Such  were  the  routes  by  which  population 
swarmed  to  these  remote  territories  ; and  such  had  been  the 
increase  of  emigration  previous  to  1843,  that  the  Legislature 
of  Iowa  made  formal  application  for  authority  to  adopt  a state 
Constitution.  At  the  following  session  of  Congress,  an  act  was 
passed  to  “enable  the  people  of  the  Iowa  Territory  to  form  a 
state  government.”  A convention  assembled  in  September, 
and  on  the  7th  of  October,  1844,  adopted  a Constitution  for  the 
proposed  “ State  of  Iowa  it  being  the  fourth  state  organized 
within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Louisiana. 

[A.D.  1844.]  The  population  of  Iowa,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  increased  to  81,921  persons  ; yet  the  people  were  subjected 
to  disappointment  in  the  contemplated  change  of  government. 
The  Constitution  adopted  by  the  convention  evinced  the  prog- 
ress of  Republican  feeling,  and  the  strong  Democratic  tendency 
so  prominent  in  all  the  new  states.  The  Constitution  for  Iowa 
extended  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every  free  white  male  citizen 
of  the  United  States  who  had  resided  six  months  in  the  state, 
and  one  month  in  the  county,  previous  to  his  application  for  the 
right  of  voting.  The  judiciary  were  all  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  for  a term  of  four  years,  and  all  other  officers,  both  civil 
and  military,  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people  at  stated  periods. 
Chartered  monopolies  were  not  tolerated,  and  no  act  of  incor- 
poration was  permitted  to  remain  in  force  more  than  twenty 
years,  unless  it  were  designed  for  public  improvements  or  liter- 
ary purposes  ; and  the  personal  as  well  as  the  real  estate  of 
the  members  of  all  corporations  was  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
same.  The  Legislature  was  prohibited  from  creating  any  debt 
in  the  name  of  the  state  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, unless  it  were  for  defense  in  case  of  war,  invasion,  or  in- 
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surrection ; and  in  such  case,  the  bill  creating  the  debt  should, 
at  the  same  time,  provide  the  ways  and  means  for  its  redemp- 
tion. Such  were  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  first 
Constitution  adopted  for  the  State  of  Iowa.  Yet  the  state  was 
not  to  be  finally  organized  under  this  Constitution,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Iowa  remained  under  the  territorial  form  of  government 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1846. 

[A.D.  1845.]  The  Constitution  of  Iowa  having  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  an  act  was  passed,  March  3d,  1845,  for 
the  admission  of  the  “ State  of  Iowa”  into  the  Federal  Union 
simultaneously  with  the  “ State  of  Florida,”  upon  the  condition 
that  the  people  of  Iowa,  at  a subsequent  general  election,  as- 
sent to  the  restricted  limits  imposed  by  Congress,  in  order  to 
conform  with  the  general  area  of  other  Western  States  ; but 
the  people  of  Iowa  refused  to  ratify  the  restricted  limits  pre- 
scribed for  the  new  state,  a majority  of  nearly  two  thousand  in 
the  popular  vote  having  rejected  the  terms  of  admission.  Hence 
Iowa  remained  under  the  territorial  government  until  the  be- 
ginning of  1846,  when  the  people,  through  their  Legislature, 
acquiesced  in  the  prescribed  limits,  and  Congress  authorized 
the  formation  of  another  Constitution  preparatory  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Iowa  into  the  Union.* 

It  had  been  the  desire  of  the  Northern  States  to  restrain  the 
extension  of  the  slave  states  without  a corresponding  extension 
of  the  free  states.  Hence,  the  Territory  of  Florida  had  been 
excluded  from  admission  into  the  Union  for  several  years, 
to  restrict  the  southern  representation  in  Congress,  until  the 
balance  of  power  could  be  preserved  by  the  simultaneous  ad- 
mission of  a free  state.  Yet  destiny  decided  for  the  South. 
Florida  assented  to  the  terms  of  admission,  and  took  her  sta- 

* The  people  of  Iowa,  in  1846,  assented  to  the  restriction  of  limits,  and  the  formation 
of  a territorial  government  over  the  remaining  waste  territory  lying  north  and  west  of 
the  limits  prescribed  by  Congress.  Petitions,  with  numerous  signatures,  demanded  the 
proposed  restriction  by  the  organization  of  a separate  territory,  to  be  designated  and 
known  as  the  “ Dahcota  Territory,”  comprising  the  Indian  territory  beyond  the  organ- 
ized settlements  of  Iowa.  Congress  accordingly  authorized  a second  convention  for  the 
adoption  of  another  state  Constitution,  and  this  convention  assembled  in  May,  1846,  and 
adopted  another  Constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  Congress  in  June  following.  In 
August  the  State  of  Iowa  was  formally  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  the  first  state 
election  was,  by  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Clarke,  to  be  held  on  the  26th  day  of  Oc- 
tober following. 

The  territorial  governors  of  Iowa  were  as  follows : 

1.  Robert  Lucas,  term  of  service  from  1838  to  1841. 

2.  John  Chambers,  “ “ 1841  to  1844. 

3.  John  Chambers,  reappointed  1844. 
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tion  as  an  independent  state,  while  Iowa,  rejecting  the  terms, 
remained  a territorial  dependence. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  accession  to  the  weight  of  southern 
influence.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  admission  of  the  great 
“ State  of  Texas”  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  and  equal 
member. 

Florida  and  Texas  were  slaveholding  states  in  virtue  of 
their  original  rights  as  French  and  Spanish  provinces,  which 
were  secured  to  their  inhabitants  by  subsequent  treaties  made 
by  the  United  States  with  those  powers  in  the  purchase^of 
Louisiana  and  the  Floridas.  But  in  Iowa  the  extension  of 
slavery  was  prohibited  in  virtue  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
in  1820,  which  restricted  slavery  to  that  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Louisiana  lying  and  situated  south  of  the  parallel  of 
36°  30',  excepting  from  these  limits  only  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Moreover,  the  State  of  Iowa  was  in  a latitude  where  slave 
labor  was  unprofitable,  and  but  few  inducements  presented  for 
its  introduction.  Hence  Iowa,  in  her  Constitution,  was  bound 
to  exclude  negro  slavery  from  the  limits  of  her  jurisdiction ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  the  greater  portion  of  emigrants  to  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin*  came  from  the  free  states  of  New  England, 
New  York,  and  those  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  as  well  as  a 
large  proportion  of  foreign  immigrants  from  Germany,  France, 
and  Great  Britain.  These  together  form  one  of  the  most  eco- 
nomical, frugal,  and  industrious  communities  in  the  West. 

After  the  organization  of  Iowa  Territory,  and  especially  after 
the  year  1840,  the  tide  of  emigration  began  to  set  strongly  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Columbia  River,  on  the  extreme  western  con- 
fines of  the  former  province  of  Louisiana.  The  indefatigable 
explorations  of  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Fremont,  in  the  Nebrasca  Ter- 
ritory, upon  the  sources  of  the  Platte  and  those  of  the  south 
fork  of  the  Columbia  or  Lewis  River,  opened  the  way  for  emi- 
grants through  the  “ South  Pass”  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As 
early  as  the  year  1840,  several  colonies,  lured  by  the  glowing 
descriptions  given  by  the  missionaries  upon  the  Wallamette, 
had  taken  up  the  line  of  march,  or  pilgrimage,  to  the  remote 
regions  of  Oregon  and  California.  Two  years  afterward,  a 
good  wagon-road  had  been  marked  out  to  the  South  Pass,  by 
which  emigrants  imperceptibly  passed  beyond  the  great  ranges 

* For  " Wisconsin  Territory,”  see  chapter  xvi.,  “ Progressive  Extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  over  the  Northwestern  Territory  to  the  Mississippi,”  &c. 
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of  the  Rocky  or  Oregon  Mountains.  During  the  year  1844, 
emigration  had  so  far  augmented  the  settlements  upon  the 
south  fork  of  the  Columbia,  that  the  people  proceeded  in  the 
spring  of  1845  to  organize  for  themselves  a provisional  govern- 
ment, and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  United  States  as  a por- 
tion of  their  territorial  jurisdiction.*  The  summer  of  1846 
witnessed  the  final  settlement  of  the  long-contested  Oregon 
question,  by  a formal  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  whereby  the  United  States  acquired  the  undis- 
puted sovereignty  to  the  Oregon  Territory  as  far  north  as  the 
49th  degree  of  latitude.  This  removed  all  fears  of  foreign  ju- 
risdiction from  the  settlers,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  United 
States  to  extend  an  unequivocal  authority  over  the  country, 
and  to  encourage  its  growth  by  the  liberal  grant  of  lands  to 
the  families  of  occupants. 

RE-ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. 

[A.D.  1821.]  It  has  been  shown  in  another  place,  that  by  the 
treaty  of  1819  with  Spain  for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas,  the 
United  States  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  western  portion  of 
Louisiana  lying  south  of  Red  River  and  west  of  the  Sabine.* 
After  the  final  ratification  of  that  treaty  by  both  governments, 
and  the  cession  and  delivery  of  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States, 
the  Spaniards  took  formal  possession  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Sabine,  and  erected  it  into  the  “ Province  of  Texas,”  under  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  From 
that  time  the  Sabine  River  was  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  province  of  Texas  at  this  time  was  occupied  by  the  na- 
tive tribes  of  savages,  interrupted  only  by  a few  Spanish  set- 
tlements, located  chiefly  at  the  remote  points  of  San  Augustine, 
thirty-five  miles  west  of  the  Sabine ; at  Nacogdoches,  forty 
miles  west  of  San  Augustine ; besides  other  settlements  upon 
the  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Guadaloupe,  and  as  far  westward 

* The  emigration  to  Oregon  by  the  Great  Platte  and  South  Pass  is  stated  at  one 
hundred  and  thirty -seven,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  1 842.  In  1843  the  number  of  em- 
igrants, men,  women,  and  children,  was  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five,  besides  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  head  of  cattle.  In  1844  the  emigrants  were  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  besides  three  thousand  head 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  In  1845  the  number  was  three  thousand,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
ren,  and  seven  thousand  five  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Total  of  American 
emigrants  in  1845,  eight  thousand;  British  emigrants,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  Such  was  the  increase  of  American  population  in  Oregon. — See  Weekly  Union, 
vol.  i.,  No.  45,  p.  708,  709.  * See  vol.  i.,  book  i.,  chap,  v.,  p.  99,  100. 
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as  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  The  country  between  these  remote 
settlements  was  almost  uninhabited,  being  occupied  solely  by 
a few  roving  savages,  and  some  French  and  Spanish  Creoles, 
or  Anglo-Americans,  who  had  taken  up  their  solitary  residence 
among  the  Indians.  The  whole  population,  including  some 
settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast,  scarcely  exceeded 
five  thousand  souls,  of  whom  the  greater  portion  were  the  re- 
mains of  old  colonies  formed  during  the  Spanish  dominion  over 
the  province  of  Louisiana. 

Each  principal  settlement,  from  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  to 
Nacogdoches,  was  placed  under  the  government  of  a military 
commandant,  who  exercised  civil  and  military  authority  with- 
in the  limits  of  his  presidio.  At  each  presidio  was  established 
a “ mission,”  which  generally  preceded  the  formation  of  settle- 
ments, and  was,  in  fact,  the  nucleus  around  which  population 
concentrated  in  the  wilderness. 

The  old  “ missions,”  or  ancient  edifices,  whose  remains  are  yet 
seen  in  Western  Texas,  were  of  massive  stone,  and  resembled 
the  feudal  castles  of  Europe.  Several  of  them  were  erected 
by  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
some  of  them  are  coeval  with  the  oldest  cities  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  nearly  all  built  upon  the  same  general 
plan,  consisting  of  a church  in  a fort.  Of  these,  the  most  an- 
cient are  those  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  and  Goliad.  The 
former  has  become  memorable  in  the  recent  history  of  Texas, 
on  account  of  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  Alamo,  and  the  fall  of 
Travis  and  his  heroic  band. 

Such  was  the  province  of  Texas  under  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy until  the  year  1821,  when  Mexico  became  an  independ- 
ent nation.  Up  to  this  period  Texas  was  almost  an  unknown 
wilderness,  and  foreigners  of  all  nations  were  prohibited,  under 
the  penalty  of  indefinite  imprisonment  at  the  caprice  of  the  mil- 
itary commandant,  from  emigrating  to  the  province.  The  few 
Spanish  subjects  who  had  sufficient  enterprise  to  encounter  the 
toils  and  privations  incident  to  anew  country,  were  constrained, 
by  their  habitual  indolence  and  timidity,  to  congregate  in  small, 
compact  settlements  around  the  garrisoned  posts  or  fortified 
missions.  Under  such  circumstances  commenced  the  city  of 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar ; also  the  town  of  Goliad,  or  La  Bahia, 
Refugio,  Espiritu  Santo,  and  Nacogdoches.  Around  each  of 
these  presidios  small  portions  of  land  were  brought  into  cul- 
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tivation  for  the  support  of  the  little  colony,*  while  all  beyond 
was  but  one  remove  from  savage  life.  The  principal  articles 
cultivated  by  these  colonies  were  corn,  sugar-cane,  beans,  and 
other  culinary  vegetables,  barely  sufficient  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

The  remainder  of  the  country  was  left  in  its  primitive  con- 
dition, and  such  it  remained,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  reclaim  it  by  emigration  and  settlement,  un- 
til the  final  subversion  of  the  regal  power,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Mexico  from  the  imbecile  and  improvident  dominion  of 
Spain. 

[A.D.  1824.]  On  the  24th  of  October,  1824,  the  Mexican 
States  adopted  a Republican  form  of  government,  embracing 
“ a confederation  of  independent  states,”  known  and  designat- 
ed as  the  “ United  States  of  Mexico.”  In  this  confederation 
the  departments  of  Texas  and  Coahuila  were  admitted  as  one 
state,  and  were  jointly  represented  in  the  Congress  of  Mexico. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  independence  in  the  United 
States  of  Mexico,  the  colonization  and  settlement  of  Texas 
became  a favorite  subject  of  national  policy  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment. To  attract  population  for  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  colonization  laws  were  enacted,  to  encourage  enter- 
prising individuals  from  foreign  countries  to  establish  large 
colonies  of  emigrants  within  the  limits  of  Texas.  Under  the 
provisions  of  these  laws  enterprise  was  awakened  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  in  some  portions  of  Europe.  Founders  of  colo- 
nies, or  Empresarios,  were  induced  to  enter  into  engagements 
for  the  occupancy  and  settlement  of  large  tracts  of  country, 
designated  in  their  respective  “ grants  the  extent  of  the  grant 
being  proportionate  to  the  number  of  colonists  to  be  introduced. 
The  first  grant  was  made  to  Moses  Austin,  a native  of  Dur- 
ham, Connecticut,  in  1821,  and  under  its  provisions  he  was  re- 
quired by  the  Mexican  authorities  to  introduce  three  hundred 
families  from  the  United  States.  This  enterprising  man,  hav- 
ing departed  from  Bexar  for  the  introduction  of  his  colony, 
died  on  his  journey  through  the  wilderness,  leaving  his  plans 
of  colonization  to  be  prosecuted  by  his  son,  Colonel  Stephen  F. 
Austin,  who  possessed  the  talents,  energy,  and  judgment  req- 
uisite for  the  arduous  undertaking.  Having  succeeded  to 
his  father’s  enterprise,  he  subsequently  acquired  more  influence 

* Bradford’s  Comprehensive  Atlas,  art.  “Texas,”  p.  64. 
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with  the  Mexican  government  than  any  other  empresario  in  the 
province. 

The  difficulties,  privations,  and  dangers  of  a new  colony  in 
the  wilderness  of  Texas  were  such  as  had  been  experienced 
by  the  pioneer  settlements  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  in  the 
first  occupancy  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  alike  remote  from 
the  aid  and  resources  of  a civilized  country.  Yet  the  native 
tribes  of  savages  in  Texas  were  less  numerous  and  warlike 
than  those  which  were  encountered  in  the  settlement  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky. 

[A.D.  1832.]  But  a few  years  had  elapsed  when  nearly  the 
whole  area  of  the  department  of  Texas  had  been  parceled  out 
into  extensive  grants  for  settlement  by  the  different  empresarios, 
with  their  colonies.  The  country  was  also  organized  into  four 
separate  jurisdictions,  or  subordinate  departments,  each  com- 
prising a number  of  “ grants.”  These  were, 

I.  Department  of  Nacogdoches:  Comprising  five  grants, 
viz. : those  of  Zava.lla,  Whelin,  Burnett,  Filisola,  and  Milam. 

II.  Department  of  Brazos  : Comprising  the  first  and  second 
grants  of  Austin,  and  that  of  Austin  and  Williams. 

III.  Department  of  Bexar  : Comprising  the  grants  of  De 
Witt,  De  Leon,  Power,  M'Mullen,  and  AFElone. 

IV.  Northwestern  Department  : Comprising  the  first  and 
second  grants  of  Cameron,  and  that  of  Woodbury,  &c. 

Under  this  policy,  emigration  from  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  continued  to  augment  the 
population  in  all  the  departments  until  the  year  1834,  when  po 
litical  troubles  began  to  convulse  the  Mexican  Republic. 

[A.D.  1835.]  At  this  time  the  whole  Anglo-American  pop- 
ulation of  Texas  was  about  twenty  thousand  ; of  this  number 
General  Austin’s  colony  comprised  no  less  than  thirteen  thou- 
sand, or  more  than  half  the  entire  population.  These  were 
chiefly  emigrants  from  the  United  States ; almost  every  city, 
village,  and  hamlet  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  having  furnished 
its  proportional  quota. 

The  Mexicans  within  the  limits  of  Texas  at  this  period 
scarcely  exceeded  three  thousand,  most  of  whom  resided  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bexar.* 

Meantime,  Texas  and  Coahuila,  comprising  the  territory  from 

* See  Moore’s  Texas,  edition  of  1840,  p.  26. 
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the  Sabine  westward  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  including  the 
“ Presidio  de  Rio  Grande,”  on  the  west  side  of  that  river,  had 
been  constituted  one  independent  state,  duly  represented  in  the 
Mexican  Congress.  But  they  were  not  formed,  it  seems,  to 
exist  in  harmony  together.  The  active  enterprise  and  innate 
energy  of  the  Anglo-American  people,  who  constituted  a large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  proper,  required  the  in- 
troduction of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  together  with  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  machinery,  and  colonial  supplies,  which 
were  indispensable  to  agricultural  prosperity  and  domestic 
comfort.  In  the  infancy  of  their  settlements,  these  indispensa- 
ble supplies  could  be  procured  in  the  greatest  abundance  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  by  importation,  and  of 
better  quality  and  at  far  less  cost  than  they  could  be  produced 
in  a new  settlement.  The  colonists  who  had  emigrated  from 
the  United  States  had  been  familiar  with  the  use  and  advan- 
tages of  such  supplies,  and  without  which  prosperity  was  hope- 
less. Yet  by  the  Mexican  tariff  the  articles  which  were  most 
indispensable  to  them  as  successful  agriculturists  and  intelli- 
gent farmers  were  excluded,  or  were  so  augmented  in  their 
cost  by  prohibitory  duties  as  to  be  virtually  banished  from 
popular  use.  Among  the  articles  thus  excluded  from  the  new 
settlements  were  to  be  found  many  which  could  not  be  produ- 
ced in  a new  country  still  in  its  infancy  as  to  arts  and  manu- 
factures. Thus  the  honest  and  industrious  emigrant  was  ex- 
posed to  the  avarice  of  the  monopolist  and  speculator,  who 
could  extort  from  him  his  whole  available  resources  in  ex- 
change for  a few  necessaries  of  domestic  use. 

As  a relief  from  these  embarrassments,  the  people  of  Texas, 
in  numerous  petitions  to  the  Mexican  Congress,  represented 
their  condition,  and  respectfully  prayed  “ that  certain  articles 
indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  Texas”  might  be  “ admitted 
free  of  duty  for  three  years,”  until  manufacturing  establish- 
ments could  be  erected  within  the  limits  of  Texas.*  The 
Mexican  government  turned  a deaf  ear  to  their  entreaties,  and 
also  to  a petition  “ that  Texas,  as  a state,  should  be  separated 

* The  articles  enumerated  in  the  Texan  petition  as  indispensable  to  the  prosperity 
of  Texas  were  provisions,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  farming-  utensils,  tools  of  the  va- 
rious mechanic  arts,  hard-ware  and  hollow-ware,  nails,  wagons  ana  carts,  cotton  bag- 
ging and  bale  rope,  coarse  cotton  goods  and  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  and  household  furni- 
ture, powder  and  lead,  shot,  books  and  stationery,  medicines,  and  tobacco  in  small 
quantities. — See  Bradford’s  Comprehensive  Atlas,  p.  64. 
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from  Coahuila,”  and  be  represented  separately  in  the  Mexican 
Congress. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1835  the  different  grants  in 
Texas  had  received  important  accessions  to  their  population, 
comprising  many  active  and  enterprising  Irish,  English,  and 
German  emigrants,  who  were  distributed  over  the  country  in 
separate  colonies,  or  were  incorporated  with  the  Americans 
from  the  United  States. 

The  liberties  of  Mexico  had  begun  to  totter  under  the  dicta- 
torial sway  of  General  Santa  Anna,  and  several  of  the  states 
openly  renounced  his  authority.  Texas  was  among  the  first 
to  protest  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, the  arms  of  which  were  turned  against  those  prov- 
inces that  dared  to  assert  their  rights. 

The  Mexican  Congress  at  length  were  driven  from  their 
halls  by  the  armed  soldiery  of  Santa  Anna,  and  soon  after- 
ward his  servile  troops  entered  the  capital  of  Texas,  captured 
and  dispersed  the  Legislature  of  Texas  and  Coahuila,  and 
drove  forth  the  judges  and  courts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Several  states  resisting  his  usurpations,  were  in  turn  subdued 
by  his  arms ; and  a general  order  was  issued,  and  the  lawless 
decree  of  a military  despot  was  enforced,  for  disarming  the 
free  citizens  of  Texas.  But  the  people  of  Texas,  having  the 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  their  veins,  and  the  germs  of  American 
freedom  in  their  hearts,  defied  the  commands  of  the  treacher- 
ous tyrant.  Having  remonstrated  against  the  violation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  1824,  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
dictator,  and  established  a provisional  government,  which,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  1835,  issued  a manifesto,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : 

“ Whereas,  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  and 
other  military  chieftains,  have,  by  force  of  arms,  overthrown 
the  Federal  Constitution  of  Mexico,  and  dissolved  the  social 
compact  which  existed  between  Texas  and  the  other  members  of 
the  confederacy,  Now  the  good  people  of  Texas,  availing  them- 
selves of  their  natural  right,  do  solemnly  declare  : 

“ That  they  have  taken  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  which  were  threatened  by  the  encroachments  of 
military  despots,  and  in  defense  of  the  Republican  principles 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Mexico  of  1824.”* 

* Senator  Walker’s  Speech,  delivered  in  Senate  of  United  States,  May  20th,  1844 
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The  war  was  immediately  prosecuted  against  Texas.  Mar- 
tin Perfecto  de  Cos,  lieutenant  commandant  under  Santa  Anna, 
invaded  the  State  of  Texas  at  the  head  of  a mercenary  army, 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  people,  who  were  arrayed  in  defense 
of  the  Constitution  which  they  had  sworn  to  support.  Heaven 
frowned  upon  the  ruthless  invaders,  and  General  Cos  and  his 
whole  force  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Granting  him  the 
privileges  of  civilized  warfare,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1835, 
the  Texan  commander,  presuming  upon  the  honor  of  a soldier, 
stipulated  for  the  release  of  his  barbarian  captives  upon  the 
condition  “ that  General  Cos  and  his  officers  retire  with  their 
arms  and  private  property  into  the  interior  of  the  Republic, 
under  parole  of  honor,  and  that  they  will  not  in  any  way  op- 
pose the  re-establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1824.” 

[A.D.  1836.]  But  the  faithless  Spaniard,  regardless  of  his 
plighted  honor,  returned  a few  months  afterward,  accompanied 
by  the  dictator,  Santa  Anna  himself,  at  the  head  of  a formida- 
ble army  of  hireling  soldiers,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  in- 
discriminate slaughter  to  all  those  who  resisted  the  reign  of  the 
usurper. 

Then  it  was  that  the  people  of  Texas,  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1836,  by  their  delegates  in  General  Convention,  assembled  at 
Washington,  issued  their  “Declaration  of  Independence,”  which, 
after  reciting  a long  train  of  grievances  and  usurpations  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  civilized  nations,  and  terminating 
with  the  usurpation  of  Santa  Anna  and  invasion  by  his  merce- 
naries in  1835,  concluded  as  follows  : 

“We  then  took  up  arms  in  defense  of  our  national  Constitu- 
tion. We  appealed  to  our  Mexican  brethren  for  assistance; 
our  appeal  has  been  made  in  vain  ; though  months  have  elaps- 
ed, no  sympathetic  response  has  yet  been  heard  from  the  inte- 
rior. We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the  melancholy  conclusion 
that  the  Mexican  people  have  acquiesced  in  the  destruction  of 
their  liberty  and  the  substitution  of  a military  government ; 
that  they  are  unfit  to  he  free,  and  incapable  of  self-government. 

“ The  necessity  of  self-preservation,  therefore,  now  decrees 
our  eternal  political  separation. 

“ We,  therefore,  the  delegates,  with  plenary  powers  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas,  in  solemn  convention  assembled,  appealing  to  a 
candid  world  for  the  necessities  of  our  condition,  do  hereby  re- 
solve and  declare  that  our  political  connection  with  the  Mexican 
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nation  has  forever  ended,  and  that  the  people  of  Texas  do  now 
constitute  a FREE,  SOVEREIGN,  AND  INDEPENDENT 
REPUBLIC,  and  are  fully  invested  with  all  the  rights  and  at- 
tributes which  properly  belong  to  independent  nations ; and,  con- 
scious of  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  we  fearlessly  and  confi- 
dently submit  the  issue  to  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  the  destinies 
of  nations .” 

The  appeal  was  sustained  by  an  overruling  Providence,  and 
the  sanguinary  tyrant,  with  his  mercenary  host,  advanced  to 
his  inevitable  doom.  On  the  plains  of  San  Jacinto,  north  of 
Galveston  Bay,  the  dictator  and  his  army  were  overthrown  in 
a most  disastrous  battle,  and  himself,  a suppliant  captive,  was 
compelled  to  receive  his  life  at  the  hands  of  his  conquerors.* 

* Santa  Anna,  who  was  acting  president  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  military  dictator  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies,  then  a captive  in  the  Republic  of  Texas,  procured  his 
release  from  captivity,  and  his  safe  conveyance  from  the  United  States  in  a national 
vessel,  and  also  the  lives  and  liberty  of  his  captive  army,  by  a voluntary  agreement  on 
his  part,  confirmed  by  two  formal  treaties,  stipulating  for  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  with  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  its  western  boundary.  The  two  treaties 
are  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  Secret  Treaty. 

Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  operations,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  before  the  government  established  in  Texas,  solemnly 
pledges  himself  to  fulfill  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  following  articles,  as  far  as 
concerns  himself : 

Article  1.  He  will  not  take  up  arms,  nor  cause  them  to  be  taken  up,  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  during  the  present  war  of  independence. 

Art.  2.  He  will  give  his  orders  that,  in  the  shortest  time,  the  Mexican  troops  may 
leave  the  territory  of  Texas. 

Art.  3.  He  will  so  prepare  matters  in  the  cabinet  of  Mexico,  that  the  mission  that 
may  be  sent  thither  by  the  government  of  Texas  may  be  well  received ; and  that,  by 
means  of  negotiations,  all  differences  may  be  settled,  and  the  independence  that  has 
been  declared  by  the  Convention  may  be  acknowledged. 

Art.  4.  A treaty  of  commerce,  amity,  and  limits  will  be  established  between  Mexico 
and  Texas.  The  territory  of  the  latter  not  to  extend  beyond  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte. 

Art.  5.  The  prompt  return  of  General  Santa  Anna  to  Vera  Cruz  being  indispensable, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his  solemn  engagements,  the  government  of  Texas  will 
provide  for  his  immediate  embarkation  for  said  port. 

Art.  6.  This  instrument  being  obligatory  on  one  part  as  well  as  on  the  other,  will  be 
signed  by  duplicate,  remaining  folded  and  sealed  until  the  negotiation  shall  have  been 
concluded,  when  it  will  be  restored  to  his  Excellency  General  Santa  Anna ; no  use  of  it 
to  be  made  before  that  time,  unless  there  should  be  an  infraction  by  either  of  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

Port  of  Velasco,  May  14tli,  1836. 

(Signed)  David  G.  Burnet. 

Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna. 

James  Collinsworth,  Secretary  of  State. 

Baily  Hardiman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

P.  H.  Grayson,  Attorney-general. 

2.  Open  Treaty. 

Articles  of  agreement  entered  into  between  his  Excellency  David  G.  Burnet,  presi 
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It  was  on  the  21st  of  April  that  Santa  Anna  encountered  the 
Texan  forces,  under  General  Samuel  Houston,  in  the  battle 
which  annihilated  his  army,  gave  freedom  to  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  and  established  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  her  western 
boundary. 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  Convention  unanimously  adopted 
a Constitution  for  a Republican  government,  similar  in  its  fea- 

dent  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  of  the  one  part,  and  his  Excellency  General  Antonio 
Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  president  and  general-in-chief  of  the  Mexican  anny,  of  the 
other  part : 

Article  1.  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  agrees  that  he  will  not  take  up 
arms,  nor  will  exercise  his  influence  to  cause  them  to  be  taken  up,  against  the  people 
of  Texas  during  the  present  war  of  independence. 

Art.  2.  All  hostilities  between  the  Mexican  and  Texan  troops  will  cease  immediate- 
ly, both  on  land  and  water. 

Art.  3.  The  Mexican  troops  will  vacate  the  territory  of  Texas,  passing  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte. 

Art.  4.  The  Mexican  army,  in  its  retreat,  shall  not  take  the  property  of  any  person 
without  his  consent  and  just  indemnification,  using  only  such  articles  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  its  subsistence,  in  cases  when  the  owner  may  not  be  present,  and  remitting  to 
the  commander  of  the  army  of  Texas,  or  to  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  for  the 
adjustment  of  such  matters,  an  account  of  the  value  of  the  property  consumed,  the 
place  where  taken,  and  the  name  of  the  owner,  if  it  can  be  ascertained. 

Art.  5.  That  all  private  property,  including  cattle,  horses,  negro  slaves,  or  indentured 
persons  of  whatever  denomination,  that  may  have  been  captured  by  any  portion  of  the 
Mexican  army,  or  may  have  taken  refuge  in  the  said  anny'  since  the  commencement 
of  the  last  invasion,  shall  be  restored  to  the  commander  of  the  Texan  army,  or  to  such 
ether  persons  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  government  of  Texas  to  receive  them. 

Art.  6.  The  troops  of  both  armies  will  refrain  from  coming  into  contact  with  each 
ether  ; and,  to  this  end,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  Texas  will  be  careful  not  to  ap- 
proach within  a less  distance  of  the  Mexican  army  than  five  leagues. 

Art.  7.  The  Mexican  army  shall  not  make  any  other  delay  on  its  march  than  that 
which  is  necessary  to  take  up  their  hospitals,  baggage,  &c.,  and  to  cross  the  rivers. 
Any  delay  not  necessary  to  these  purposes  to  be  considered  an  infraction  of  this 
agreement. 

Art.  8.  By  express,  to  be  immediately  dispatched,  this  agreement  shall  be  sent  to 
General  Vicente  Filisola,  and  to  General  T.  J.  Rusk,  commander  of  the  Texan  army, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  apprised  of  its  stipulations ; and,  to  this  end,  they  will  ex- 
change engagements  to  comply  with  the  same. 

Art.  9.  That  all  Texan  prisoners  now  in  possession  of  the  Mexican  army  or  its  au- 
thorities be  forthwith  released,  with  free  passports  to  return  to  their  homes ; in  con- 
sideration of  which,  a corresponding  number  of  Mexican  prisoners,  rank  and  file,  now 
in  possession  of  the  government  of  Texas,  shall  be  immediately  released.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Mexican  prisoners  that  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  government  of 
Texas  to  be  treated  with  due  humanity ; any  extraordinary  comforts  that  may  be  fur- 
nished them  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  government  of  Mexico. 

Art.  10.  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  will  be  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  as  soon  as 
it  shall  be  deemed  proper.  The  contracting  parties  sign  the  instrument  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purpose,  by  duplicate,  at  the  port  of  Velasco,  this  fourteenth  day  of  May,  1836. 

(Signed)  David  G.  Burnet. 

James  Collinsworth,  Secretary  of  State. 

Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna. 

Baily  Hardiman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

P.  H.  Grayson,  Attorney-general. 
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tures  to  that  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  people  assume 
the  name  and  title  of  the  “ Republic  of  Texas.” 

[A.D.  1842.]  From  this  time  until  the  year  1842,  for  more 
than  six  years,  the  Republic  of  Texas  continued  to  maintain 
the  rank  and  station  of  an  independent  nation,  and  had  been 
formally  recognized  as  such,  not  only  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  by  those  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Holland.  As  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  declared  in  an  official  dispatch  of  July  8th,  1842, 
“ From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  April,  1836,  to 
the  present  moment,  Texas  has  exhibited  the  same  external 
signs  of  national  independence  as  Mexico  herself,  and  with 
quite  as  much  stability  of  government.  Practically  free  and 
independent,  acknowledged  as  a political  sovereignty  by  the 
principal  powers  of  the  world,  no  hostile  foot  finding  rest  with- 
in her  territory  for  six  or  seven  years , and  Mexico  herself  re- 
fraining, for  all  that  period , from  any  further  attempt  to  re- 
establish her  own  authority  over  that  territory.” 

In  confirmation  of  this  declaration,  Mr.  Yanzandt,  the  Tex- 
an charge,  two  years  afterward,  in  May,  1844,  declared  that 
“There  has  been  no  war  waged  by  Mexico  against  Texas, 
and  there  is  now  no  war,  and  for  a long  time  past  there  has 
been  uninterrupted  peace,  with  the  exception  of  three  maraud- 
ing expeditions,  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  and  pillaging  the 
weak  and  isolated  settlements,  neither  of  which  was  able  to 
maintain  its  position  within  the  settlements  longer  than  eight 
days,  all  of  which  occurred  in  1842.”* 

Meantime,  the  United  States,  as  well  as  several  European 
powers,  had  entered  into  treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce, 
thus  ratifying  fully  their  formal  recognition  of  independence. 

But  the  feeble  and  distracted  government  of  Mexico,  al- 
though unable  to  wage  a war  of  subjugation  against  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  had  still  persevered  in  the  absurd  declaration 
that  it  was  yet  an  integral  portion  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

Soon  after  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  emigration  from  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  from  other  countries,  had  begun  to 
produce  a rapid  augmentation  of  inhabitants  in  Texas.  Organ- 
ized counties  were  annually  multiplied  ; new  settlements  were 
opened,  and  population  extended  over  a large  portion  of  the 
country  upon  the  waters  of  the  Trinity,  Brazos,  and  Colorado. 

* Speech  of  Senator  Walker,  May  20th,  1844. 
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In  the  year  1840  emigration  began  to  increase  rapidly,  not  only 
from  the  United  States,  but  from  the  western  states  of  Europe; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1843,  the  population,  exclusive 
of  Indians,  had  increased  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls,  distributed  over  more  than  forty  large  coun- 
ties,* chiefly  east  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Texas,  at  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, having  been  principally  emigrants  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  subsequent  increase  of  population  having  been 
derived  chiefly  from  the  same  source,  had  never  ceased  to  so- 
licit admission  into  the  American  Union  as  an  equal  and  inde- 
pendent member  of  that  confederacy.  A union,  or,  rather,  a 
re-union  with  that  great  Republic,  was  the  object  of  their  con- 
stant desire,  the  consummation  of  their  security  and  happiness 
as  a member  of  the  great  family  of  nations.  As  early  as  the 
year  1836,  and  within  seven  months  after  they  had  achieved  their 
independence  by  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment of  Texas  sought  admission  into  the  Union  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  resolution,  adopted  al- 
most unanimously  on  the  16th  of  November,  1836,  viz. : 

“Whereas,  the  good  people  of  Texas,  in- accordance  with  a 
proclamation  of  his  Excellency  David  G.  Burnet,  president, 
ad  interim,  of  the  Republic,  did,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Sep- 
tember last  past,  at  an  election  held  for  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, senators,  and  representatives  of  Congress,  vote  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States  of  America,  with  a unanimity  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  the  elective  franchise,  only  ninety- 
three  of  the  whole  population  voting  against  it : 

“ Be  it  therefore  resolved,  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
the  president  be,  and  he  is,  authorized  and  requested  to  dis- 
patch forthwith  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a minister  vested  with  ample  and  plenary  power  to 
enter  into  negotiations  and  treaties  with  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and 
for  an  immediate  annexation  to  the  United  States,  a measure  re- 
quired by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  Texas, 
and  fully  concurred  in  by  the  present  Congress.” 

But  General  Jackson,  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
refused  to  give  occasion  of  complaint  to  Mexico.  “ Too  early 

* See  Moore’s  Texas,  passim 
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a movement,”  said  he,  “ might  subject  us,  however  unjustly,  to 
the  charge  of  seeking  to  establish  the  claims  of  our  neighbors 
to  territory,  with  a view  to  its  subsequent  acquisition  by  our- 
selves.” 

Again,  in  August,  1837,  Texas,  through  her  minister,  Gen- 
eral Memucan  Hunt,  a second  time  desired  to  be  annexed  to 
the  United  States.  Yet  the  president,  Mr. Van  Buren,  for  sim- 
ilar reasons,  declined  to  encourage  the  proposition.  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  American  government  to  acknowledge  her 
independence  as  existing  in  fact,  and  to  wait  the  progress  of 
events  to  seal  the  permanence  of  the  change.  Hence  Texas 
was  excluded  from  the  proffered  union  for  nearly  six  years 
longer,  that  her  independence  should  be  fully  established  and 
recognized  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  independently  of  any 
agency  from  the  government  of  the  United  States ; for,  said 
General  Jackson,  although  “ the  title  of  Texas  to  the  territory 
she  claims  is  identified  with  her  independence,  yet  she  asks  us 
to  acknowledge  that  title  to  the  territory  with  the  avowed  de- 
sign of  its  transfer  to  the  United  States.” 

Yet  the  government  of  the  United  States  did  not  hesitate  to 
protest  against  the  barbarous  species  of  warfare  which  had 
been  waged  against  the  people  of  Texas,  and  which  was  still 
threatened.  But  the  intercession  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
jected by  the  government  of  Mexico,  and  the  American  minis- 
ter was  treated  with  unmerited  neglect  and  indignity. 

Meantime,  notwithstanding  the  stipulations  entered  into  by 
General  Santa  Anna  in  Texas,  his  government  in  Mexico,  with 
his  approbation,  renounced  the  acts  of  the  captive  dictator, 
and,  repudiating  the  obligation  therein  contained,  still  continued 
to  proclaim  Texas  as  a revolted  province,  for  the  ultimate  sub- 
jugation of  which  the  whole  power  and  resources  of  the  Mexi- 
can government  were  to  be  arrayed  in  a barbarous  war  of 
extermination.  Meanwhile,  the  border  population  was  to  be 
harassed,  and  the  country  desolated  by  predatory  incursions, 
until  preparations  were  effected  for  its  final  invasion. 

[A.D.  1844.]  Meantime,  the  people  of  Texas,  through  their 
government,  still  sought  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and, 
early  in  the  year  1844,  the  president,  considering  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  fully  established,  and  her  sovereignty  hav- 
ing been  sustained  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  eight 
years,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  menaces  of  Mexico,  entered 
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into  negotiations,  and  concluded  a treaty  with  Texas,  prepar- 
atory to  the  ultimate  annexation  of  its  territory  to  the  United 
States. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  De- 
cember following,  President  Tyler  communicated  the  result  of 
his  negotiations  with  Texas,  and  presented,  for  the  ratification 
of  the  Senate,  a formal  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.* 
In  order  to  render  this  step  less  obnoxious  to  Mexico,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  as  a preliminary  measure,  had 
dispatched  the  Hon.  Wilson  Shannon  as  minister  plenipoten- 

* That  portion  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  message  which  refers  more  especially  to  this  subject 
was  in  the  following  words  : 

‘‘Since  your  last  session  Mexico  has  threatened  to  renew  the  war,  and  has  either 
made,  or  proposes  to  make,  formidable  preparations  for  invading  Texas.  She  has  is- 
sued decrees  and  proclamations  preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  full 
of  threats,  revolting  to  humanity,  and  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  arouse  the  at- 
tention of  all  Christendom.  This  new  demonstration  of  feeling,  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe,  has  been  produced  in  consequence  of  the  negotiation  of  the  late  treaty  of 
annexation  with  Texas.  The  executive,  therefore,  could  not  be  indifferent  to  such 
proceedings  ; and  it  felt  it  to  be  due,  as  well  to  itself  as  to  the  honor  of  the  country,  that 
a strong  representation  should  be  made  to  the  Mexican  government  upon  the  subject. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  copy  of  the  accompanying  dispatch 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  envoy  at  Mexico.  Mexico  has  no 
right  to  jeopard  the  peace  of  the  world,  by  urging  any  longer  a useless  and  fruitless 
contest.  Such  a condition  of  things  would  not  be  tolerated  on  the  European  continent. 
Why  should  it  be  on  this  ? A war  of  desolation,  such  as  is  now  threatened  by  Mexico, 
can  not  be  waged  without  involving  our  peace  and  tranquillity.  It  is  idle  to  believe 
that  such  a war  could  be  looked  upon  with  indifference  by  our  own  citizens,  inhabiting 
adjoining  states ; and  our  neutrality  would  be  violated,  in  despite  of  all  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  prevent  it.  The  country  is  settled  by  emigrants  from  the 
United  States,  under  invitations  held  out  to  them  by  Spain  and  Mexico.  Those  emi- 
grants have  left  behind  them  friends  and  relatives,  who  would  not  fail  to  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  difficulties,  and  who  would  be  led  by  those  sympathies  to  partici- 
pate in  their  struggles,  however  energetic  the  action  of  government  to  prevent  it.  Nor 
would  the  numerous  and  formidable  bands  of  Indians,  the  most  warlike  to  be  found  in 
any  land,  which  occupy  the  extensive  regions  contiguous  to  the  States  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  and  who  are  in  possession  of  large  tracts  of  country  within  the  limits  of  Texas, 
be  likely  to  remain  passive.  The  inclination  of  those  numerous  tribes  lead  them  in- 
variably to  war  whenever  pretexts  exist. 

“ Mexico  had  no  just  grounds  of  displeasure  against  this  government  or  people  for 
negotiating  the  treaty.  What  interest  of  hers  was  affected  by  the  treaty  ? She  was 
despoiled  of  nothing,  since  Texas  was  forever  lost  to  her.  The  independence  of  Texas 
was  recognized  by  several  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  earth.  She  was  free  to  treat; 
free  to  adopt  her  own  line  of  policy ; free  to  take  the  course  which  she  believed  was 
best  calculated  to  secure  her  happiness.  Her  government  and  people  decided  on  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States  ; and  the  executive  saw,  in  the  acquisition  of  such  a ter- 
ritory, the  means  of  advancing  their  permanent  happiness  and  glory.  What  principle 
of  good  faith,  then,  was  violated  1 What  rule  of  political  morals  trampled  under  foot  ? 
So  far  as  Mexico  herself  was  concerned,  the  measure  should  have  been  regarded  by 
her  as  highly  beneficial.  Her  inability  to  reconquer  Texas  had  been  exhibited,  I repeat, 
by  eight — now  nine — years  of  fruitless  and  ruinous  contests.  In  the  mean  time,  Texas 
has  been  growing  in  population  and  resources.  Emigration  has  flowed  into  her  terri- 
tory from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  a current  which  continues  to  increase  in  strength.” 
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tiary  to  the  Mexican  government,  in  order  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations for  a settlement  of  all  former  difficulties,  and  to  provide 
for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  western  boundary  of  Texas. 
The  minister  was  instructed  to  protest  against  a further  pros- 
ecution of  war  against  the  people  of  Texas,  and  to  use  every 
effort  to  reconcile  the  government  of  Mexico  to  a recognition 
of  the  independence  of  Texas,  with  a view  to  its  annexation  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  M.  Rejon,  in  the  most 
offensive  terms,  charged  the  government  of  the  United  States 
with  instigating  the  revolt  in  Texas,  with  a view  to  its  ultimate 
annexation  to  the  American  Union  ; he  also  charged  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  the  design  of  emigrating  to  Texas  as 
early  as  1830,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  it  ultimately  from 
the  Mexican  confederation.  He  declared  that  the  American 
government  had  been  guilty  of  gross  duplicity  toward  Mexico, 
with  a fixed  purpose  of  dismembering  her  empire ; that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  sent  General  Houston  to 
Texas  for  the  express  purpose  of  revolutionizing  the  country. 

After  ineffectual  efforts  to  bring  the  Mexican  government  to 
a dignified  negotiation,  by  conciliating  the  bitter  hostility  evin- 
ced toward  the  United  States,  and  to  placate  the  unconquerable 
resolution  of  the  Mexican  government  to  provoke  the  United 
States  to  actual  hostilities  by  menace  and  insult,  accompanied 
by  an  utter  refusal  to  arrange  former  difficulties,  and  the  arrear- 
ages for  indemnities  withheld  in  violation  of  former  treaty 
stipulations,  the  American  minister  demanded  his  passports, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States.* 

* To  the  general  tenor  of  M.  Rejon’s  offensive  charges,  Mr.  Shannon  replied  partly 
as  follows : 

******  * * 

“ The  undersigned  repeats,  that  to  make  such  a charge  argues  an  utter  ignorance  of 
the  history  of  Mexico,  or  a deliberate  purpose  of  making  a false  chai'ge  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

******  ** 

“ That  there  may  not  be  further  cavil  on  this  point,  and  to  prove  that  the  government 
of  Mexico,  and  not  the  government  of  the  United  States,  is  responsible  for  the  proceed- 
ings in  Texas,  which  resulted  in  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  the  subsequent 
application  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  the  undersigned  refers  to  the  well- 
known  facts  of  Mexican  history ; and  to  show  the  state  of  things  on  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  recognized  the  independence  of  Texas,  the  undersigned  re- 
fers his  Excellency  M.  Rejon  to  the  report  made  by  a special  agent  sent  by  President 
Jackson  to  ascertain  and  report  upon  the  condition  and  facts  in  relation  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas.  The  following  are  extracts  from  that  report : 

“ ‘ The  present  political  condition  of  Texas  has  been  produced  by  a series  of  alleged 
aggressions  upon  the  laws  of  colonization -,  a refusal  on  the  part  of  Mexico  to  protect 
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[A.D.  1845.]  Although  the  elections  in  the  United  States 
had  been  decisive  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 

the  colonial  settlements  from  the  depredations  of  the  Indian  tribes  ; by  laws  excluding 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  North  from  admission  into  the  country ; by  a refusal 
to  incorporate  this  province  into  the  Federal  system,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution; 
and,  finally,  by  the  establishment  of  a central  or  consolidated  government,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Constitution  itself.  Such  are  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  old  inhabitants, 
with  whom  I have  conversed,  for  the  separation  of  this  State  from  Mexico. 

******  * * 

“ * The  history  of  the  events  leading  to  the  Revolution,  as  I find  it  in  the  public  docu- 
ments, is  this  : In  1824  a convention  was  held  by  representatives  from  all  the  provinces, 
and  a Federal  system  and  Constitution  adopted,  by  which  all  Mexico  became  a Republic. 
Texas  at  that  time  did  not  contain  the  required  population  to  become  a state,  but  was 
provisionally  united  with  the  neighboring  province  of  Coaliuila  to  form  the  State  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas,  until  the  latter  should  possess  the  necessary  elements  to  form  a 
separate  state  for  herself.  This  law  was  understood  and  intended  to  guaranty  to  the 
latter  a specific  political  existence  as  soon  as  she  should  be  in  a condition  to  exercise  it. 

“ ‘ In  1833,  the  inhabitants  having  ascertained  that  their  numbers  were  equal  to  most, 
and  exceeded  several  of  the  old  states,  and  that  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
such  as  to  constitute  the  required  elements  for  a state,  they  held  a convention  and 
formed  a constitution  upon  the  principles  of  that  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  This  was 
presented  to  thq  general  Congress,  with  a petition  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 
The  application  was  rejected  and  the  delegate  imprisoned. 

“ ' In  1834  the  Constitutional  Congress  was  dissolved  by  a military  order  of  the  presi- 
dent, Santa  Anna,  before  the  expiration  of  its  appointed  term,  and  in  the  following  year 
a new  Congress  was  assembled,  by  virtue  of  another  military  order,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  “ aristocratical,  ecclesiastical,  and  central  in  its  politics.”  Numerous  appli- 
cations were  made  by  meetings  of  the  citizens  and  by  some  of  the  State  Legislatures, 
to  restore  the  Constitution  and  Federal  government,  and  protests  were  presented 
against  the  subversion  of  the  laws  ; but  they  were  disregarded,  and  in  many  instances 
the  authors  were  prosecuted  and  imprisoned. 

“ ‘ The  central  government  deposed  the  constitutional  vice-president  without  trial, 
elected  another  in  his  place,  united  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  one 
chamber,  and,  thus  constituted,  declared  itself  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  a legiti- 
mate constitution.  Under  this  assumption,  it  abolished  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
established  a consolidated  government. 

“ ' In  September,  1835,  General  Cos  invaded  the  province  of  Texas  by  land,  with  or- 
ders to  disarm  the  citizens,  and  to  require  an  unconditional  submission  to  the  central 
government,  under  penalty  of  expulsion  from  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  all  the 
ports  were  declared  to  be  in  a state  of  blockade,  and  a military  force  having  been  sent 
to  Gonzales,  to  require  from  the  citizens  a surrender  of  their  arms,  a battle  ensued, 
which  terminated  in  the  retreat  of  the  Mexicans. 

“ ‘ The  Texans  assert  that  this  resistance  was  not  because  they  even  then  wished 
to  separate  from  the  confederacy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  they  were  desirous  to 
bring  back  the  government  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  1824. 

“ ‘ They,  therefore,  held  a convention  at  San  Philippi,  in  November,  1835,  composed 
of  fifty-six  representatives  from  all  the  municipalities,  in  which  they  declared  that,  as 
Santa  Anna  and  other  military  chieftains  had,  by  force  of  arms,  overthrown  the  Federal 
institutions  of  Mexico,  and  dissolved  the  social  compact  which  existed  between  Texas 
and  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy,  they  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  en- 
croachments of  military  despots,  and  in  defense  of  the  Constitution. 

“ ‘ This  was  considered  as  an  absolute  separation  from  Mexico ; and  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1836,  delegates  of  the  people,  from  all  the  districts,  declared  Texas  “ a free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  state.”  ’ 

“ In  communicating  this  report  to  Congress,  President  Jackson,  referring  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  independence,  and  the  application  of  Texas  to  be  annexed  to  the  United 
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Union,  and  although  a large  majority  of  the  members  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  were  favorable  to  annexation,  a strong  op- 
position was  made  to  the  ratification  of  President  Tyler’s  treaty. 
The  opposition  was  made,  not  to  the  act  of  annexation,  but  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  accomplished,  and  to  the 
terms  comprised  in  the  treaty.  The  strongest  opposition  was 
made  specially  to  that  stipulation  which  required  the  United 
States  to  assume  the  public  debt  of  Texas,  in  consideration  of 
the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Republic. 

After  a protracted  discussion  in  both  branches,  Congress  de- 
termined to  consummate  the  annexation  by  means  of  “joint 
resolutions,”  containing  the  conditions  upon  which  Texas 
should  be  received  into  the  Union. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  of  March,  1845,  that  the  joint  reso- 
lutions finally  passed  both  Houses,  and  received  the  signature 
of  the  president. 

The  conditions  contained  in  these  resolutions  provided  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  without  any  definite  boundary  on  the 
west,  and  without  any  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
for  her  debt,  which  was  left  to  be  liquidated  subsequently  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 

The  full  and  complete  assent  and  ratification  of  these  reso- 

States,  advised  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  should  maintain  its  ' present 
attitude  until  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  course  of  events,  should  have  proved,  beyond 
cavil  or  dispute,  the  ability  of  the  people  of  that  country  to  maintain  their  separate 
sovereignty,  or  to  uphold  the  government  constituted  by  them.’ 

* * * * * * * # 

“ Spain  first  invited  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  Texas,  and  the  government  of 
Mexico  renewed  that  invitation,  by  tendering  large  grants  of  land.  These  invitations 
were  accompanied  by  pledges  of  protection  of  person  and  property  ; and  the  Mexican 
government  should  have  foreseen  that  natives  of  the  United  States,  well  infonued  as 
to  what  their  rights  were,  and  accustomed  to  a government  in  which  just  laws  and 
good  faith  prevail,  would  resist  the  attempt  of  the  Mexican  government  to  subvert  the 
constitutional  government  and  laws  ; and  it  is,  therefore,  manifest,  from  this  statement 
of  the  case,  that  their  removal  to  Texas  and  their  declaration  of  independence  were 
the  work  of  the  government  of  Mexico,  and  not  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
as  is  unjustly  charged  by  his  excellency. 

*****  * * * 

“ She  was  entitled  to,  and  enjoyed,  her  own  local  Legislature,  and  was  only  bound 
to  the  general  government  according  to  the  express  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  1824. 
When  the  army,  therefore,  destroyed  that  Constitution,  the  State  of  Coahuila  and 
Texas  was  remitted  to  its  original  sovereignty ; and  the  Constitution  of  1824,  which 
bound  the  states  together,  being  destroyed,  and,  consequently,  Texas,  owing  no  alle- 
giance to  that  which  had  no  existence,  was  left  free  to  choose  and  adopt  her  own  form 
of  government,  as  best  suited  to  her  interests.  The  other  states  had  no  right  to  force 
upon  her  a form  of  government  of  which  she  did  not  approve,  and  much  less  had  the 
army,  without  consulting  the  will  of  the  people,  the  right  to  do  so.” — See  Official  Docu- 
ments accompanying  President’ s Message  of  November,  1844. 
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lutions  by  the  existing  government  of  Texas,  and  by  the  peo- 
ple thereof,  prior  to  the  first  of  January,  1846,  entitled  the  Re- 
public to  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent 
state,  provided  her  state  Constitution,  modified  and  adapted  to 
her  new  station  as  an  American  state,  should  not  be  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

No  sooner  had  the  joint  resolutions  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  become  a law  of  the  country,  than  the  Mexican  minis- 
ter at  Washington  city  entered  a formal  protest  against  it,  and 
demanded  his  passports.  Soon  afterward  he  took  his  depart- 
ure, and,  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  government,  threatened 
war  against  the  United  States. 

In  May  following,  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  with  a view 
to  the  amicable  adjustment  of  pre-existing  difficulties,  no  less 
than  the  establishment  of  a permanent  boundary  between 
Texas  and  Mexico,  dispatched  Gilbert  L.  Thompson  as  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  the  government  of  Mexico,  fully  empow- 
ered to  treat  on  all  points  in  controversy.  After  an  ineffectual 
effort  at  negotiation  with  the  President  of  Mexico,  General 
Santa  Anna,  the  American  minister  was  compelled  to  return, 
unsuccessful,  to  the  United  States. 

Meantime,  Captain  Elliott,  British  charge  in  Texas,  had 
conceived  a lively  interest  for  the  future  independence  and 
welfare  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and,  with  an  ardent  solici- 
tude to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  British  cabinet,  which  had 
been  withdrawn  on  account  of  his  humanity  in  China,  he  im- 
mediately put  in  requisition  the  whole  weight  of  his  diplomatic 
influence  and  skill,  in  the  confident  expectation  of  defeating 
the  contemplated  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Every  ar- 
gument was  employed,  and  every  effort  was  made,  to  induce 
the  government  and  the  people  of  Texas  to  renounce  the  pro- 
posed annexation,  and  to  maintain  their  separate  national  in- 
dependence, under  the  protection  and  friendly  alliance  of  Great 
Britain,  secured  by  advantageous  commercial  treaties  with 
England  and  France,  both  of  whom  had  taken  a deep  interest 
in  the  separate  existence  of  Texas  as  an  independent  nation. 

While  these  negotiations  were  urged  in  Texas,  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  denounced  war  against  the  United  States  and 
the  invasion  of  Texas  as  the  penalty  for  any  attempt  to  con- 
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summate  the  plan  of  annexation.  To  give  effect  to  the  idle 
boast,  troops  were  levied  throughout  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
and  every  hostile  preparation  was  made,  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  commencing  the  war  so  soon  as  any  consummation  of 
the  measure  should  be  attempted.  At  the  same  time,  the  rulers 
of  Mexico  employed  every  effort  and  sought  every  occasion 
to  inflame  the  prejudices  and  to  rouse  the  national  hatred  of 
their  people  against  the  people  and  government  of  the  United 
States,  who  were  designated,  opprobriously,  as  the  “ Northern 
Invaders,”  ready  at  all  times  to  invade  and  dismember  the 
Mexican  Republic. 

This  circumstance  was  eagerly  seized  by  Captain  Elliott 
as  a fortunate  coincidence  for  his  diplomatic  enterprise.  In 
order  to  remove  all  apprehension  on  the  part  of  Texas  as  to 
any  ulterior  designs  of  Mexico,  upon  condition  that  she  would 
give  her  decision  to  remain  a separate  and  independent  gov- 
ernment, the  indefatigable  British  charge  engaged  to  visit  the 
government  of  Mexico  in  his  official  capacity,  and,  through  the 
influence  of  the  British  and  French  ministers,  procure  from 
Mexico  a formal  recognition  of  independence,  and  a relinquish- 
ment of  all  intention  of  reducing  the  Republic  again  to  the 
condition  of  a Mexican  province.  The  authorities  of  Texas, 
seeing  no  good  reason  why  this  concession  might  not  be  de- 
sirable, even  should  annexation  to  the  United  States  be  the 
choice  of  the  people,  determined  to  indulge  him  in  his  benev- 
olent designs  for  the  reconciliation  of  Mexico. 

Aware  of  the  inveterate  prejudice  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment toward  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Captain  Elliott 
set  out  on  his  voluntary  mission  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  Con- 
vinced that  the  hostility  of  the  Mexican  authorities  toward  the 
United  States  was  even  more  inveterate  than  against  Texas 
itself,  and  believing  that,  for  the  sake  of  defeating  what  they 
deemed  a favorite  scheme  of  national  aggrandizement,  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  concede  the  claims  of  Texas,  and  recog- 
nize her  as  an  independent  nation,  provided  she  would  stipu- 
late to  abandon  all  idea  of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  he 
entered  upon  the  Utopian  enterprise.  Nor  was  he  wrong  in 
this  conclusion.  Mexico,  seizing  every  occasion  to  embarrass 
the  pending  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  was  willing 
to  give  assurances  to  Texas  that,  in  rejecting  the  overture 
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from  the  United  States,  she  would  secure  the  recognition  of 
her  independence  by  Mexico,  to  be  ratified  subsequently  by  a 
formal  treaty  of  peace,  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  bounda- 
ries. 

Such  was  the  extreme  solicitude  of  the  indefatigable  charge 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  favorite  measure,  that  the  Mex- 
ican government  was  assailed  by  the  united  importunities  of 
the  whole  British  and  French  legations,  composed  of  the  Texan 
envoy,  and  the  more  dignified  ministers  plenipotentiary. 

At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Charles 
Bankhead,  and  of  the  French  minister,  the  Baron  Alleye  de 
Cyprey,  the  Mexican  government  consented  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Texas,  and  thereupon  enter  into  a formal 
treaty  of  peace  and  adjustment  of  boundaries,  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  she  should  agree  and  stipulate  to  remain  independent 
of  all  other  powers,  and  abandon  the  proposition  of  annexation 
to  the  United  States. 

The  “ articles  preliminary”  to  a treaty  of  peace  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  transmitted  by  the  Texan  Secretary  of 
State  through  Captain  Elliott,  were  formally  submitted  by  the 
English  and  French  ministers  to  the  Mexican  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  by  whom  they  were  laid  before  the  Congress  of 
Mexico.*  That  body,  on  the  19th  of  May,  adopted  a resolu- 
tion “ authorizing  the  government  to  hear  the  propositions 
which  Texas  had  made,  and  to  proceed  to  the  arrangement  or 
celebration  of  the  treaty  that  may  be  fit  and  honorable  to  the 
Republic,  giving  an  account  to  Congress  for  its  examination 
and  approval.” 

Fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  the  officious  envoy,  and  he 
believed  his  mission  crowned  with  success.  Elated  with  the 
bright  prospect  of  consummating  a diplomatic  measure  which 
he  fain  believed  was  forever  to  decide  the  fate  of  annexation, 
and  identify  him  with  the  destiny  of  the  “lone  star”  of  Texas, 

* The  following  is  a copy  of  the  articles  preliminary  to  a treaty  of  peace  between 
Mexico  and  Texas : 

1.  Mexico  consents  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas. 

2.  Texas  engages  that  she  will  stipulate  in  the  treaty  not  to  annex  herself,  or  become 
subject  to  any  country  whatever. 

3.  Limits  and  other  conditions  to  be  matter  of  arrangement  in  the  final  treaty. 

4.  Texas  will  be  willing  to  remit  disputed  points  respecting  territory  and  other  mat- 
ters to  the  arbitration  of  umpires. 

Done  at  Washington  (on  the  Brazos)  the  29th  March,  1845. 

[L.  S.]  Asheel  Smith,  Secretary  of  State. 
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he  hastened  to  lay  his  dispatches  before  the  government  and 
people  of  Texas.*  Fortified  with  an  official  copy  of  the  act 

* The  following  are  copies  of  some  of  the  important  dispatches  borne  by  Captain 
Elliott  to  the  President  of  Texas  : 

[translation.] 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  government  of  the  Mexican  Republic  has  re- 
ceived the  preliminary  propositions  of  Texas  for  an  arrangement  or  definitive  treaty 
between  Mexico  and  Texas,  which  are  of  the  following  tenor : 

“ Conditions  •preliminary  to  a Treaty  of  Peace  between  Mexico  and  Texas. 

“ 1st.  Mexico  consents  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas. 

“ 2d.  Texas  engages  that  she  will  stipulate  in  the  treaty  not  to  annex  herself,  or  be- 
come subject  to  any  country  whatever. 

" 3d.  Limits  and  other  conditions  to  be  matter  of  arrangement  in  the  final  treaty. 

" 4th.  Texas  will  be  willing  to  remit  disputed  points  respecting  territory  and  other 
matters  to  the  arbitration  of  umpires. 

"Done  at  Washington  (on  the  Brazos)  the  29th  March,  1845. 

[L.  S.]  "Ashbel  Smith,  Secretary  of  State." 

The  government  of  the  Republic  has  asked,  in  consequence,  of  the  national  Congress 
the  authority  which  it  has  granted,  and  which  is  of  the  following  tenor : 

“The  government  is  authorized  to  hear  the  propositions  which  Texas  has  made,  and 
to  proceed  to  the  arrangement  or  celebration  of  the  treaty  that  may  be  fit  and  honora- 
ble to  the  Republic,  giving  an  account  to  Congress  for  its  examination  and  approval.’’ 

In  consequence  of  the  preceding  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
the  undersigned,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  government,  declares,  that  the  su- 
preme government  receives  the  four  articles  above-mentioned  as  the  preliminaries  of  a 
formal  and  definitive  treaty ; and  further,  that  it  is  disposed  to  commence  the  negotiation 
as  [soon  as]  Texas  may  desire,  and  to  receive  the  commissioners  which  she  may  name 
for  this  purpose. 

[L.  S.]  Luis  G.  Cuevas. 

Mexico,  May  19,  1845. 

The  above  is  a correct  translation  of  the  original.  , 

Stephen  Z.  Hoyle,  Translator. 

[translation.] 

ADDITIONAL  DECLARATION. 

It  is  understood  that,  besides  the  four  preliminary  articles  proposed  by  Texas,  there 
are  other  essential  and  important  points  which  ought,  also,  to  be  included  in  the  nego- 
tiation ; and  that  if  this  negotiation  is  not  realized  on  account  of  circumstances,  or  be- 
cause Texas,  influenced  by  the  law  passed  in  the  United  States  on  annexation,  should 
consent  thereto,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  then  the  answer  which  under  this  date  is 
given  to  Texas  by  the  undersigned,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  shall  be  considered  as 
null  and  void. 

[L.  S.]  Luis  G.  Cuevas. 

Mexico,  May  19,  1845. 

The  above  is  a correct  translation  of  the  original. 

Stephen  Z.  Hoyle,  Translator. 

[translation.] 

Legation  of  France  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  President  : I am  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  to  your  excellency  that  the 
Mexican  government,  after  having  obtained  the  authorization  of  the  two  Chambers  of 
Congress,  has  acceded  to  the  four  preliminary  articles  which  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Texas  had  remitted  to  the  charges  des  affaires  of  France  and  England,  near  your  gov- 
ernment, and  which  these  last  had  transmitted  to  me  and  to  the  minister  of  H.  B.  M., 
to  be  presented  to  the  executive  power  of  Mexico. 

The  act  of  acceptation,  clothed  with  the  necessary  forms,  will  be  handed  by  Mr.  El- 
liott to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Texan  government;  and  your  excellency  will 
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of  the  Mexican  Congress,  and  the  self-applauding  congratula- 
tions of  the  French  minister,  who  coveted  the  honor  of  its  ac- 
complishment as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  “ his  diplomatic  ca- 
reer,” he  hastened  to  electrify  all  Texas  with  its  announcement 
to  the  government  and  people. 

But  after  all  his  zeal,  and  all  his  efforts  at  diplomacy,  he  was 
doomed  to  the  mortifying  disappointment  of  witnessing  the 
cold  indifference  with  which  all  his  labors  were  received  by 
the  government  of  Texas,  under  the  veil  of  official  courtesy. 

Meantime,  President  Jones  could  do  no  less  than  to  recipro- 
cate, the  courteous  congratulations  of  the  Baron  de  Cyprey, 
returning  thanks  “ for  his  kindness  and  courtesy,”  no  less  than 
for  “ his  valuable  services,  in  producing  a result”  so  fraught 
with  advantage  to  Texas.  “ Should  the  result,”  said  President 
Jones,  “ be  the  establishment  of  a good  understanding  and  a 
lasting  peace  between  the  governments  of  Texas  and  Mexico, 
with  the  concurrence  of  their  people,  the  cause  of  humanity 
will  assuredly  be  greatly  indebted  to  your  efforts  in  its  behalf.” 

Still  further  to  humor  the  vanity  of  the  French  minister,  to 


thence  find  yourself  in  a situation  to  name  commissioners  to  negotiate  with  Mexico  the 
definitive  treaty  between  Mexico  and  Texas. 

The  success  which  has  crowned  our  efforts  has  only  been  obtained  by  much  manage- 
ment of  susceptibilities.  But  I should  say  that  the  dispositions  of  the  executive  power 
have  never  appeared  doubtful  to  me,  and  that  they  give  me  the  hope  of  a solution 
proper  to  satisfy  the  two  parties  and  to  assure  their  reciprocal  well-being. 

If,  in  the  course  which  must  be  given  to  this  affair,  I can  contribute  to  the  wise  views 
and  sound  policy  which  animate  your  excellency,  I shall  lend  myself  to  it  with  so  much 
the  more  zeal  that  it  relates  to  the  accomplishment  of  a work  useful  to  humanity ; and 
if  the  result  answers  to  our  hopes,  I shall  consider  the  part  which  I have  taken  in  it  as 
one  of  the  deeds  for  which  I may  most  applaud  myself  in  my  diplomatic  career. 

Receive,  Mr.  President,  the  assurances  of  the  high  consideration  with  which  I am 
your  excellency’s 

Very  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

Baron  Alleye  de  Cyprey. 

Mexico,  20 th  May,  1845. 

His  excellency  Mr.  Anson  Jones,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  &c.,  &c. 

The  foregoing  is  a correct  translation  of  the  original. 

Stephen  Z.  Hoyle,  Translator. 
[translation.] 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  French,  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannic  majesty,  certify 
that  the  above  copy  conforms  with  the  original,  which  has  been  presented  to  them  by 
Mr.  Elliott,  H.  B.  M.  charge  d’affaires  to  Texas. 

[L.  S.]  Baron  Alleye  de  Cyprey, 

[L.  S.]  Charles  Bankhead. 

Mexico,  %0th  May,  1845. 

These  documents  are  among  the  official  papers  accompanying  the  ratification  of  the 
final  act  of  annexation,  published  in  the  Weekly  Union  at  Washington  city. 
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flatter  the  oflieiousness  of  the  intermeddling  British  charge, 
and  to  lull  apprehension  with  the  treacherous  Mexicans,  the 
President  of  Texas,  in  a proclamation  to  the  people  of  Texas, 
announced  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, consequent  upon  the  agreement  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment to  the  “ articles  preliminary  to  a definitive  treaty  of 
peace.”  The  Mexican  government  accordingly  suspended  its 
hostile  demonstrations  against  Texas. 

Meantime,  the  President  of  Texas,  well  convinced  of  the 
unconquerable  aversion  of  the  Congress  and  people  of  Texas 
to  any  political  connection  with  Mexico,  and  of  their  unchange- 
able attachment  to  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  conscious,  also,  of  “ the  very  ridiculous  position  in 
which  Elliott  had  placed  his  government  by  his  ex  parte  nego- 
tiation of  this  treaty,”  determined  to  submit  the  whole  nego- 
tiation, together  with  the  joint  resolutions  from  the  United 
States,  to  the  Congress  of  Texas,  as  well  as  to  the  people  in 
general  convention  subsequently,  for  their  final  action  and  de- 
cision upon  the  same. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  the  government  of  Texas,  by  a joint 
resolution  of  both  Houses,  unanimously  adopted,  ratified,  and 
confirmed  the  assent  of  Texas  to  the  propositions  for  annexa- 
tion contained  in  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  been  transmitted  by  the  hands  of  Andrew  J.  Donel- 
son,  American  charge  des  affaires  to  Texas. 

The  Texan  Congress  proceeded  to  make  provision,  by  law, 
for  the  consummation  of  the  annexation  so  far  as  Texas  was 
concerned.  The  British  charge,  perceiving  the  futility  of  all 
his  schemes  of  diplomacy,  retired  into  his  proper  sphere,  strip- 
ped of  the  imaginary  honors  which  he,  with  Sir  Charles  Bank- 
head  and  the  Baron  Alleye  de  Cyprey,  had  gained  by  their 
diplomatic  proficiency. 

Among  the  provisions  enacted  by  the  Texan  Congress  for 
the  final  ratification  of  the  annexation,  was  that  of  a general 
convention  of  delegates,  representing  the  whole  Republic,  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  a state  Constitution  for  the  contem- 
plated “State  of  Texas,”  preparatory  to  its  formal  admission 
into  the  American  Union  “upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states.” 

The  Convention  assembled  at  the  town  of  Austin  on  the  4th 
day  of  July,  and  at  one  o’clock  P.M.  of  that  day  the  unani- 
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mous  vote  of  that  body  declared  the  assent  of  the  sovereign 
people  of  Texas  to  the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  the 
joint  resolutions  of  the  United  States.  This  assent,  in  fact, 
consummated  the  annexation  on  the  part  of  Texas,  and  made 
that  country  an  integral  portion  of  the  United  States.* 

* The  following-  copy  of  the  “ Ordinance”  of  the  Convention  of  Texas  comprises  also 
the  joint  resolutions  of  the  United  States : * 

AN  ORDINANCE. 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  passed  resolutions  pro- 
viding for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  that  Union,  which  resolutions  were  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  first  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  ; and  whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  submitted  to 
Texas  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  said  resolutions  as  the  basis  upon  which 
Texas  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  states  of  the  said  Union  ; and  Avliereas  the  exist- 
ing government  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  has  assented  to  the  proposals  thus  made,  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

Joint  Resolution  for  Annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

“Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory  properly  in- 
cluded within,  and  rightly  belonging  to,  the  Republic  of  Texas,  may  be  erected  into  a 
new  state,  to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas,  with  a Republican  form  of  government,  to 
be  adopted  by  the  people  of  said  Republic,  by  deputies  in  convention  assembled,  with 
the  consent  of  the  existing  government,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  admitted  as 
one  of  the  states  of  this  Union. 

“ 2.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  foregoing  consent  of  Congress  is  given  upon 
the  following  conditions,  and  with  the  following  guarantees,  to  wit : 

"First.  Said  state  to  be  formed  subject  to  the  adjustment  by  this  government  of  all 
questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other  governments ; and  the  Constitution 
thereof,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  the  people  of  said  Republic  of 
Texas,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid  before 
Congress  for  its  final  action,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty- 'dx. 

“ Second.  Said  state,  when  admitted  into  the  Union,  after  ceding  to  the  United  States 
all  public  edifices,  fortifications,  barracks,  ports,  and  harbors,  navy,  and  navy-yards, 
docks,  magazines,  arms,  and  armaments,  and  all  other  property  and  means  pertaining 
to  the  public  defense  belonging  to  the  said  Republic  of  Texas,  shall  retain  all  the  pub- 
lic funds,  debts,  taxes,  and  dues  of  every  kind  which  may  belong  to,  or  be  due  and 
owing  to  the  said  Republic;  and  shall  also  retain  all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated 
lands  lying  within  its  limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of 
said  Pue public  of  Texas  ; and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  after  discharging  said  debts  and 
liabilities,  to  be  disposed  of  as  said  state  may  direct,  but  in  no  event  are  said  debts 
and  liabilities  to  become  a charge  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

“ Third.  New  states  of  convenient  size,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to 
said  State  of  Texas,  and  having  sufficient  population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of 
said  state,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  admission 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  And  such  states  as  may  be  formed 
out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north 
latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  state  asking  admission  may  de- 
sire. And  in  such  state,  or  states,  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said  territory,  north  of  said 
Missouri  compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be 
prohibited.” 

Now,  in  order  to  manifest  the  assent  of  the  people  of  this  Republic,  as  required  in 
the  above  recited  portions  of  the  said  resolutions, 
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The  Convention  proceeded  to  the  labors  of  framing  a state 
Constitution,  which  was  finally  adopted,  and  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  American  Congress  for  their  approval  and 
ratification  at  the  session  of  1845  and  1846. 

Meantime,  the  government  of  Mexico,  apprised  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  Texan  Congress  on  the  subject  of  annexa- 
tion, and  which  was  a just  criterion  for  the  decision  of  the  Con- 
vention, had  resolved  to  take  active  measures  for  the  invasion 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Chagrined  that  all 
the  means  put  into  operation  had  been  unsuccessful  in  defeat- 
ing the  annexation  to  the  United  States,  the  government  of 
Mexico  began  to  make  every  demonstration  of  active  hostilities 
against  the  United  States  for  the  recovery  and  subjugation  of 
Texas  eastward  to  the  Sabine.  Great  military  preparations 
were  made  in  all  the  departments  subject  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment, while  large  bodies  of  troops  were  gradually  advanced 
toward  Matamoros  on  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Before  the  middle 
of  August,  the  advanced  detachments  of  the  Mexican  army  had 
arrived  at  Monterey,  within  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of 
Matamoros,  while  the  declarations  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, published  at  and  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  asserted  that  war 
would  be  prosecuted  vigorously  for  the  recovery  of  Texas.* 

W e,  the  deputies  of  the  people  of  Texas,  in  convention  assembled,  in  their  name  and 
by  their  authority,  do  ordain  and  declare,  that  we  assent  to  and  accept  the  proposals, 
conditions,  and  guarantees  contained  in  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  aforesaid. 

Thos.  J.  Rusk,  President. 

Phil.  M.  Cuny,  H.  G.  Runnels,  Robert  M.  Forbes,  Sam.  Lusk,  Jno.  Caldwell,  Jose 
Antonio  Navarro,  Geo.  M.  Brown,  George  T.  Wood,  G.  W.  Wright,  H.  R.  Latimer, 
John  M.  Lewis,  James  Scott,  Archibald  M'Neill,  A.  C.  Horton,  Gustavus  A.  Everts, 
Lemuel  Dale  Evans,  J.  B.  Miller,  R.  E.  B.  Baylor,  J.  S.  Mayfield,  R.  Bache,  James 
Love,  William  L.  Hunter,  John  D.  Anderson,  Isaac  Parker,  P.  O.  Lumpkin,  Francis 
Moore,  Sr.,  Isaac  W.  Brashear,  Alexander  M'Gowan,  Isaac  Van  Zant,  S.  Holland,  Ed- 
ward Clark,  Geo.  W.  Smyth,  James  Armstrong,  Francis  W.  White,  James  Davis,  Is- 
rael Standefer,  Jos.  L.  Hogg,  Chas.  S.  Taylor,  David  Gage,  Henry  S.  Jewett,  Cavitt 
Armstrong,  James  Bower,  Albert  H.  Latimer,  Wm.  C.  Young,  J.  Pinckney  Henderson, 
Nicholas  H.  Darnell,  Emery  Rains,  A.  W.  0.  Hicks,  James  M.  Burroughs,  H.  L.  Kin- 
ney, William  L.  Cazneau,  A.  S.  Cunningham,  Abner  S.  Lipscomb,  John  Hemphill,  Van 
R.  Irion. 

(Attest)  Jas.  H.  Raymond,  Secretary  of  the  Convention. 

Adopted  July  4th,  1845. 

The  first  state  Legislature  of  Texas  assembled  at  Austin  on  Friday,  Feb.  20th,  1846. 
General  Burleson  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Crump,  of  Austin 
county,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

* On  the  21st  of  July  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs  addressed  a report  to 
the  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  government,  strongly  recommending  war  for  the  recovery 
of  Texas  in  case  the  plan  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  is  consummated.  This 
report  closes  with  submitting  the  following  proposition  by  the  minister: 
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To  secure  the  border  inhabitants  from  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  the  country  from  hostile  invasion,  the  Convention,  on  the  7th 
of  August,  by  a resolution  of  their  body,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Texas,  had  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  send  troops  without  delay  to  the  western  frontier. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  president,  viewing  Texas 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Union,  threatened  with  foreign  in- 
vasion, caused  a portion  of  the  Federal  troops  to  concentrate 
near  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  as  an  army  of  observation 
and  occupancy.  Before  the  middle  of  August,  detachments  of 
mounted  dragoons,  infantry,  and  field  artillery  were  advancing 
into  Texas  in  every  direction  from  the  Valley  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. On  the  27th  of  August,  General  Taylor,  from  Fort  Jes- 
sup, at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand  men,  including  Colonel 
Twigg’s  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  Major  Ringgold’s  flying  ar- 
tillery, arrived  at  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nue- 
ces, where  his  headquarters  were  established  until  the  middle 
of  March  following,  when,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the 
government,  he  advanced  toward  the  Rio  del  Norte. 

Meantime,  the  assent  of  Texas,  as  expressed  through  the  ex- 
isting government  and  the  sovereign  people  in  convention  as- 
sembled, having  been  given  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  president  proceeded  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
and  measures  for  consummating  the  annexation  for  the  final 
ratification  of  Congress,  and  the  formal  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states.  In  his 
annual  message  of  December,  1845,  President  Polk  submitted 
the  whole  subject  to  Congress  for  their  consideration.  The 
following  is  a brief  extract  from  the  message : 

“ The  terms  of  annexation  which  were  offered  by  the  United 
States  having  been  accepted  by  Texas,  the  public  faith  of  both 
parties  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  compact  of  their  union. 

“ His  excellency,  the  president,  at  a council  of  the  ministers,  and  with  their  full  as- 
sent, has  been  pleased  to  order  me  to  address  the  chamber  in  the  following  terms,  as 
approved  by  the  council : 

“Article  1.  From  the  moment  when  the  supreme  government  shall  know  that  the 
department  of  Texas  has  annexed  itself  to  the  American  Union,  or  that  troops  from 
the  Union  have  invaded  it,  it  shall  declare  the  nation  at  war  with  the  United  States  of 
North  America. 

“ Article  2.  The  object  of  this  war  shall  be  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  Mexican 
Territory,  according  to  its  ancient  limits,  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  in  treat- 
ies from  the  year  1828  to  1836,  and  to  insure  the  independence  of  the  nation. 

“ God  and  Liberty  ! Luis  G.  Cuevas. 

“Mexico,  July  21,  1845.” 
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Nothing  remains  to  consummate  the  event  hut  the  passage  of 
an  act  by  Congress  to  admit  the  State  of  Texas  into  the  Union 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states.  * * * 

As  soon  as  the  act  to  admit  Texas  as  a state  shall  be  passed, 
the  union  of  the  two  Republics  will  be  consummated  by  their 
own  voluntary  consent. 

“ This  accession  to  our  territory  has  been  a bloodless  achieve- 
ment. No  arm  of  force  has  been  raised  to  produce  the  result. 
The  sword  has  had  no  part  in  the  victory.  We  have  not  sought 
to  extend  our  territorial  possessions  by  conquest,  or  our  Repub- 
lican institutions  over  a reluctant  people.  It  was  the  deliberate 
homage  of  each  people  to  the  great  principle  of  our  federative 
Union. 

*###*####*• 

“ Since  that  time  Mexico  has,  until  recently,  occupied  an  at- 
titude of  hostility  toward  the  United  States ; has  been  mar- 
shalling and  organizing  armies,  issuing  proclamations,  and 
avowing  the  intention  to  make  war  on  the  United  States,  ei- 
ther by  an  open  declaration,  or  by  invading  Texas.  Both  the 
Congress  and  Convention  of  the  people  of  Texas  invited  this 
government  to  send  an  army  into  that  territory,  to  protect  and 
defend  them  against  the  menaced  attack.  * * * Our 

army  was  ordered  to  take  position  in  the  country  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte,  and  to  repel  any  invasion  of  the 
Texan  territory  which  might  be  attempted  by  the  Mexican 
forces.  Our  squadron  in  the  Gulf  was  ordered  to  co-operate 
with  the  army.  But  though  our  army  and  navy  were  placed 
in  a position  to  defend  our  own  and  the  rights  of  Texas,  they 
were  ordered  to  commit  no  act  of  hostility  against  Mexico  un- 
less she  declared  war,  or  was  herself  the  aggressor  by  striking 
the  first  blow.  The  result  has  been,  that  Mexico  has  made  no 
aggressive  movement,  and  our  military  and  naval  command- 
ers have  executed  their  orders  with  such  discretion  that  the 
peace  of  the  two  Republics  has  not  been  disturbed. 

“Texas  had  declared  her  independence,  and  maintained  it 
by  her  arms  for  more  than  nine  years.  She  has  had  an  or- 
ganized government  in  successful  operation  during  that  period. 
Her  separate  existence  as  an  independent  state  had  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States  and  the  principal  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. Treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  had  been  conclud- 
ed with  her  by  different  nations,  and  it  had  become  manifest  to 
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the  whole  world  that  any  further  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mex- 
ico to  conquer  her,  or  overthrow  her  government,  would  be 
vain.  Even  Mexico  herself  had  become  satisfied  of  this  fact, 
and  while  the  question  of  annexation  was  pending  before  the 
people  of  Texas  during  the  past  summer,  the  government  of 
Mexico,  by  a formal  act,  agreed  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Texas,  on  condition  that  she  would  not  annex  herself  to  any 
other  power.”  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  December,  1845. 

Early  in  the  session  of  Congress,  the  Constitution  of  the 
“ State  of  Texas”  was  approved,  and  the  annexation  was  final- 
ly consummated  in  the  formal  admission  of  the  new  state  as  an 
equal  and  independent  member  of  the  Federal  Union. 

[A.D.  1846.]  The  new  state  government  was  organized  by 
the  election  of  a governor  and  General  Assembly,  which  con- 
vened on  the  20th  of  February  following.  General  Henderson, 
who  was  elected  first  governor  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  in 
his  inaugural  address  congratulated  the  people  of  Texas  upon 
the  reunion  of  their  country  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  result  of  the  extending  influence  of  Republican 
freedom  in  America.  “ We  again,”  he  observes,  “hail  the  in- 
corporation of  Texas  into  our  Union  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  the  age.  It  was  accomplished  by  no  vio- 
lence of  the  sword,  no  effusion  of  blood,  no  corruption  of  the 
people,  no  constraint  upon  their  inclinations,  but  in  the  best  spir- 
it of  the  age,  according  to  the  purest  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment, by  the  free  consent  of  the  people  of  the  two  Republics. 
It  was  left  for  the  Anglo-American  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
Continent  to  furnish  a new  mode  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of 
empire  by  the  more  natural  tendency  of  free  principles.” 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  March  when  the  American  troops, 
under  General  Taylor,  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  on  the  28th  they  pitched  their 
camp  opposite  the  city  of  Matamoros,  where  they  erected 
strong  field-works,  comprising  a fortified  camp  extending  near- 
ly three  miles  along  the  river. 


1HE  END. 
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